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FOREWORD 

I  HAD  hoped  sometime  to  do  for  golf  what  I  have  already  done  for  '  Scot- 
land's ain  game  o'  curling' ;  for  I  can  think  of  no  better  service  to  rendvr 
to  my  country  than  to  write  the  history  of  its  two  great  national  games. 
But,  with  Mr.  Lang's  conditions  before  me,  I  am  compelled  to  renounce 
this  high  ambition  and  to  content  myself  with  The  Golf  Book  of  East 
Lothian  as  my  contribution  to  the  history  of  golf.  It  will  be  found  that 
the  history  of  the  game  in  this  particular  county  sheds  much  light  on 
its  general  history,  and  the  fresh  inquiry  which  I  have  here  made  into 
the  question  of  the  origin  of  golf  will,  I  trust,  be  found  useful  to  the 
greater  historian  when  he  comes  upon  the  scene.  I  have  shown  how 
much  golf  owes  to  East  Lothian,  and  how  much  East  Lothian  owes  to 
golf;  but  I  also  wish  this  volume  to  be  regarded  as  an  offering  of 
gratitude  on  my  part  for  all  the  kindness  extended  to  me  by  this  county 
since  my  adoption  as  one  of  her  sons,  now  wellnigh  twenty  years  ago, 
and  specially  for  the  sunshine  and  the  joy  imparted  to  my  life  by  the 
pursuit  of  the  gentle  and  fascinating  pastime  with  which  East  Lothian 
has  always  been  so  closely  identified.  For  the  expense  I  have  incurred 
in  my  determination  to  make  the  volume  worthy  of  the  subject,  I  look 
to  my  brother  golfers  to  recoup  me  by  purchasing  the  limited  number 
of  copies  which  Messrs.  Constable  have  so  beautifully  printed  ;  and  for 
the  labour  involved  in  its  preparation  I  shall  have  all  the  reward  I 
desire,  if  this  and  future  generations  only  follow  the  game  with  greater 
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enthusiasm  ami  delight  because  they  have  heard  tell  of  '  the  deeds  of 
the  days  of  other  years.' 

When  my  part  of  the  work  was  done,  I  called  '  Fore ! '  without 
thinking  how  much  was  involved  in  getting  a  volume  of  this  kind 
through  the  press,  and  I  fear  some  have  begun  to  think  that  I  had  got 
*  bunkered  off  the  tee.'  Now  that  everything  is  ready,  I  delay  the 
'  drive  ^  no  longer,  save  to  thank  subscribers  for  their  patience,  and  to 
acknowledge  the  assistance  which  has  been  so  kindly  given  to  me  by 
secretaries  of  clubs  and  others. 

JOHN  KERR. 
Manse  OF  DinLmoN, 
September  10,  1896. 
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INTRODUCTION 


One  only  thought  cftn  enter  every  head — 

The  thoug'ht  of  golf,  to  wit — and  that  en^iHges 

Men  of  all  sizes,  tempers,  ranks,  and  ages ; 

The  root — the  primum  mobile  of  all. 

The  epidemic  of  the  club  and  ball  : 
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'  Far  and  sure  !  far  and  sure  ! '  'twas  the  cry  of  our  f 
Twas  a  cry  which  their  forefathers  heard  ; 

Xis  the  cry  of  their  sons  when  the  musterin);  gather 
When  we  're  gone  may  it  still  be  the  word. 
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INTRODUCTION 


HE  tract  of  country  which  lies  between  Edin- 
biti^h  and  Dunbar,  and  is  conveniently  intersected 
by  the  North  British  Railway,  is  from  an  agricul- 
tural, point  of  view  the  richest  part  of  Caledonia. 
'The  Garden  of  Scotland'  is  its  appropriate 
name.  It  is  a  district  which,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected from  its  situation,  is  also  rich  in  historical 
associations.  Its  ivy-clad  caatlea  and  'hollow 
shells  of  ruined  towers '  recall  the  memories  of 
many  heroes  whose  names  are  connected  with  the 
1  most  stirring  incidents  of  Scottish  history.  ■  It 
would  be  difficult  to  name  any  outstanding  event 
between  the  Roman  Conquest  and  the  Battle  of 
Frestonpans  which  has  not  left  its  mark  upon  the  eastward  Lothian.  With 
the  Lammermoors  stretching  along  one  side  and  the  blue  waters  of  the  Forth 
on  the  other,  while  such  interesting  eminences  as  Traprain,  the  Garleton 
Hills,  and  North  Berwick  Law  redeem  the  landscape  from  flat  monotony : 
with  its  noble  mansions  embosomed  in  their  surrounding  woodlands  and 
parks,  substantial  farm-houses  and  snug  cottages  glowing  in  warm  roofs  of 
red,  the  scenery  of  the  district  may  also  be  described  as  rich,  although  in  the 
matter  of  the  picturesque  the  east  coast  has  to  give  way  to  some  other 
parts  of  Scotland.  When  we  come  to  the  game  of  golf,  which,  without 
being  accused  of  '  pressing  the  drive,'  we  may  now  call  the  most  popular 
pastime  in  the  world,  we  find  that  East  Lothian's  position  does  not  lessen 
but  increase  in  importance.  It  is  the  garden  of  the  game.  Paradise, 
Elysium,  El  Dorado,  and  all  the  scriptural  and  classical  terms  descriptive 
of  happiness  may  be  safely  applied  to  East  Lothian,  and  specially  the 
coast  part  thereof,  which,  with  appropHate  bulger-face,  drives  the  waters 
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of  the  Firth  of  Forth  over  against  the  shores  of  Fife.  In  the  centre  of 
that  bulger-face  is  the  parish  which  may  be  called  the  chosen  home  of  golf. 
Logan  of  Restolrig  (who, 
by  the  way,  was  a  keen 
golfer),  when  Dirleton  was 
offered  to  him  by  the  Earl 
of  Gowrie  on  condition 
that  he  aided  the  con- 
spiracy against  James  vi. 
in  1600,  wrote:  'I  care 
not  for  all  the  other  land 
I  have  in  the  kingdom,  if  I 
may  grip  of  Dirloton,  for 
A  '  BIT '  OP  THE  COAST  I  estccm   it  the  pleasant- 

ry™™.e™./~fS/."/r,7.naflaf,j  gg^  dwelling  in  Scotland/ 

Golfina,  the  fair  goddess  of  the  Koyal  and  Ancient  Game,  must  have 
had  the  same  opinion  as  Logan.  She  has  been  more  fortunate  in  having 
her  wish  granted,  and  her  grip  of  Dirleton  is  so  firm  that  even  the  School 
Board  and  teachers  have  to  own  her  power.' 

In  this  one  parish  we  have  the  North  Berwick  course  (all  except 
five  holes),  which,  with  its  recent  enlargement,  is  now  in  the  first  rank  of 
golf-greens ;  the  delightfully  quiet  and  interesting  course  at  Areherfield ; 
Muirfietd,  '  sair  fashed,'  no  doubt,  with  a  boundary  dyke,  but  a  grand 
course  withal,  and  unmatched  for  its  putting-greens ;  Gullane,  which,  if 
its  fine  turf,  its  glorious  scenery,  and  other  features  arc  taken  into 
account,  may  be  called  the  most  enjoyable  of  all  greens  ;  Old  I^uffhess  and 
New  LutTness,  both  affording  capital  tests  of  golfing  skill.  Not  including 
the  ladies'  courses  at  North  Berwick  and  Gullane,  we  have  within  this 
narrow  boundary  half  a  dozen  courses  of  full  size  and  of  varied  excellence — 
a  feast  which  ought  surely  to  satisfy  the  most  Gargantuan  golfing  appetite. 
Beyond  the  Dirleton  boimdary,  going  eastward,  we  have  the  nine-hole  course 
at  Hhodes,  which,  when  increased,  as  it  soon  will  be,  to  eighteen  holes,  will 
prove  a  most  pictui-esque  and  attractive  green ;  and  Dunbar,  where  the 
player  gets  as  much  ozone  with  his  exereise  as  his  lungs  can  require.     Then, 

'  From  the  log-book  of  DirlcWn  Public  School  Ihis  entry  may  be  quoted  in  proof: 
'  April  5,  1892. — Great  Golf  Malch  at  Muirfield.  Intimated  that  those  who  had  passed  the 
Fiflh  Standard,  or  iheir  fourlcenth  birthday,  might  absent  themselves  for  that  day.  Above  a 
doien  of  those  who  had  done  neilher  were  also  absent.  Made  them  do  all  the  work  they  had 
missed  Ihe  following  day.' — W,  F. 
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on  the  uplands,  we  have  the  Haddington  green  on  the  Garleton  Hilla, 
with  its  splendid  surrounding  landscape ;  and  away  west  we  have  the  old 
Thomtree  Club,  renewing  its  youth  on  fresh  fields  by  the  town  of 
Prestonpans. 

In  connection  with  these  greens  we  have  no  less  than  twenty  fully 
organised  golf  clubs,  three  of  which  are  devoted  to  the  golfing  interests 
of  the  gentler  sex.  The  most  venerable  of  native  growth  is  the  old  North 
Berwick  Club,  which  goes  back  to  183S,  from  whose  records,  as  will  he  seen, 
we  learn  much  of  famous  players  and  golfing  customs  half  a  century  ago. 
Driven  from  the  crowded  links  of  Leith  and  Musselburgh,  the  Honourable 
Company  of  Edinburgh  Golfers  has  taken  refuge  in  East  Lothian,  which  has 
given  it  a  welcome  worthy  of  the  society  which  possesses  the  most  ancient 
records  and  most  interesting  traditions  of  all  our  Scottish  golfing  societies, 
Etnd  which  will  ever  be  worthy  of  special  honour  from  golfei's,  since  from  it 
St.  Andrews  received  in  1754  those  Rules  which,  with  emendation  from 
time  to  time,  are  still  the  (Ecumenical  Code  of  Golfing  Law.  When  we 
come  to  consider  the  personnel  of  our  East  Lothian  golfers,  we  have  every 
reason  to  magnify  our  position.  The  central  figure,  the  uncrowned  king 
of  the  golfing  world  to-day,  is  undoubtedly  the  Right  Honourable 
A.  J.  Balfour,  who  is  entitled  to  this  position  because  no  other  has  done 
so  much  to  advance  the  royal  and  ancient  game.  This  is  not  simply  an 
East  Lothian  opinion.  ITie  Times  of  July  23,  1894,  referring  to  the  hon. 
gentleman's  appearance  at  Chislehurst,  said :  *  Mr.  Balfour  has  insensibly 
attained  to  a  sort  of  grandmastership  of  golf  players  in  this  country.  It 
seems  to  be  tacitly  assumed  that  a  new  golf  club  can  hardly  he  satis- 
factorily set  on  foot  without  his  assistance  in  one  form  or  another.  The 
really  correct  thing  is  either  to  make  him  president  or  to  enrol  him 
as  an  honorary  member,  and  then  induce  him  to  play  a  game  over  the  new 
course,  or  to  make  a  little  speech  to  the  players,  or  better  still,  to  do  both.' 
In  the  county  we  have  no  better  landlord  than  the  Laird  of  Whittinge- 
hame :  our  Queen  has  no  wiser  counsellor :  our  country  no  abler  states- 
man :  our  Faith  no  nobler  defender.  And  he  recreates  himself  at  the 
gowfT!  By  his  example  the  Miltonic  motto,  'Scorn  delights  and  live 
laborious  days  ^  has  been  discredited,  and  those  who  would  live  laborious 
days  that  they  may  benefit  mankind  have  been  taught  to  enjoy  the 
delights  of  golf  as  a  fitting  preparation  for  such  service.  He  has  made  it 
impossible  to  regard  the  game  as  a  frivolous  amusement ;  he  has  proved 
that  it  is  the  best  recreation  for  earnest,  hard-working,  high-thinking  men. 
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a  title  of  distinction  far  higher  than  that  of '  Royal  and  Ancient.'  For 
this  the  golfing  county  to  which  he  belongs  is  proud  of  him ;  and  many 
who,  led  by  his  example,  have  taken  to  the  game,  join  with  us  in  doing 
him  honour. 

Now  that  golf  has  taken  possession  of  the  world,  and  so  many  are 
found  practising  the  art,  we  may  expect  to  hear  of  distinguished  players 
furth  of  Scotland,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  England  should  have  pro- 


duced the  winners  of  the  last  three  open  championships.  East  Lothian, 
however,  has  among  her  golfing  sons  some  who  worthily  uphold  the  honour 
of  the  old  country.  Chief  among  these  is  Mr.  J.  E.  Laidlay,  who  has 
twice  been  amateur  champion  of  the  world,  and  who  is  always  there  or 
thereabout  in  great  competitions.  The  ex-amateur  champion,  Mr. 
Balfour-Melville,  if  not  a  native,  is  a  member  and  a  medallist  in  one 
of  our  clubs.  Mr.  F.  G,  Tait,  who  at  Sandwich  this  year  won  the 
amateur  championship  by  play  which  for  brilliancy  surpassed  anything 
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before  witnessed  in  the  annals  of  golf,  has  identified  himself  with 
us  as  an  original  member  of  the  New  Liifihess  Club,  the  first  meeting 
of  which  he  made  memorable  by  one  of  his  sensational  scores.  In  pro- 
fessional competitions  Ben  Sayers  has  always  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  his 
brother-in-law,  Davie  Grant,  is  excelled  by  none  as  a  teacher  of  the  art; 
while  together  they  have  been  able  in  a  great  fight  to  beat  the  two  fore- 
most  St.  Andrews  players,  Andrew  and  Hugh  Kirkcaldy. 

When  we  leave  the  immediate  present  and  look  away  up  the  vista  of 
the  past,  we  find  that  the  evolution  of  the  game  may  be  more  distinctly 
traced  in  East  Lothian  than  in  any  other  part  of  Scotland.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  common  people  in  this  district  were  among  those  who 
were  forbidden  to  play  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  ordered  to  practise 
archery  as  a  more  useful  art.  We  have  evidence  that  James  v.  came 
to  the  district  to  golf;  while  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary,  at  one  of  the 
eventful  turns  of  her  eventful  life,  is  said  to  have  had  a  game  on  Seton 
green.  Fi-om  glimpses  here  and  there  in  old  records  we  shall  find  that 
our  nobility  set  the  example,  which  their  successors  nearly  all  have  followed, 
of  having  matches  at  golf,  with  a  half-crown  or  more  to  be  entered  in  their 
account- books,  either  on  the  credit  or  the  debit  side.  While  gentle  and 
simple  were  united  in  their  devotion  to  golf,  we  shall  find  that  in  East 
Lothian  questions  have  arisen  as  to  popular  rights  on  the  greens  and  com- 
mons which  in  their  solution  are  interesting,  for  such  questions  are  sure  to 
arise  in  many  other  places  as  the  game  develops.*  In  this  county,  while  we 
have  the  old  story  about  certain  delinquents  having  to  'thole  the  Session'  for 
playing  on  Sunday  *  during  sermones,*  we  shall  find  that  the  clergy  have  all 
along  been  supporters  of  the  game,  and  accustomed  ht  hco  to  dolF '  the  sad 
raiment  of  the  Chureh '  that  they  might  don  the  lively  toggery  of  the  golf- 
links.  They  have  evidently  esteemed  golf  as  old  Bishop  Latimer  esteemed 
archery,  of  which,  in  a  sermon  before  King  Edward  ii.,  he  said,  '  It  is  a 
godly  art,  a  wholesome  kind  of  exercise,  and  much  commended  in  physic' 

The  first  volume  wholly  dedicated  to  the  ancient  game  is  Mathison's 
The  Goff.  Most  of  the  persons  whose  doings  on  Leith  Links  are  there  told 
in  verse  were  members  of  the  Honourable  Company,  and  some  of  them 
East  Lothianites.     The  poem  was  first  printed  in  1743.     ITiat  brings  us 

'  On  the  Rob  Ray  principle  that  they  'should  take  who  hxve  the  power,  and  they  should 
keep  vho  can,'  too  many  commons  have  in  past  times  gone  from  the  people  to  enrich  those 
who  leasl  required  them,  and  it  would  be  welt  if  a  study  of  the  past  would  lead  to  the  better 
"  fl  of  popular  rights  in  the  future. 
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into  close  connection  more  than  one  hundred  and  fiftv  years  ago  with  the 
headquarters  of  the  garnet"  Then  in  llSi,  when  the  Royal  and  Ancient 
Cluh  started,  we  find  among  the  original  members  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  and 
the  Hon.  Francis  Charteris.  In  many  of  the  most  famous  St.  Andrews 
matches  our  East  Lothian  nobility  figured,  specially  Sir  David  Baird 
of  Newbyth,  one  of  four  in  Lees's  famous  picture  of  a  grand  match  at 
golf.  Most  of  the  celebrities  who  appear  in  that  picture  rallied  round  Sir 
David  to  form  the  North  Berwick  Club  in  183S.  Among  them  was  Carnegie 
the  poet,  who  celebrated  their  doings  in  song.  These  were,  indeed,  classic 
days,  the  best  feature  of  which  was  the  fine 
social  spirit  that  pervaded  the  meetings. 

With  the  famous  professionals  of  the 
classic  period  we  have  a  connecting-link  in 
Davie  Strath,  fora  time greenkeeper  at  North 
Berwick,  the  only  one  who  was  a  match  for 
the  prince  of  professionals,  young  Tommy 
Morris.  Alas !  that  both  should  have  fallen 
out  of  the  ranks  so  soon.  Tom  Dunn,  who 
has  gone  further  afield  than  even  old  Tom 
Morris  in  laying  out  golf-courses,  brings  us 
also  into  connection  with  a  notable  family  of 
professionals.    Many  of  the  greatest  matches 

have  been  partly  played  in  East  Lothian,     ^/a^j^  J     *.  >  ^-/ 
Perhaps  the  greatest  ever  played  was  that  in 

which  old  Tom  and  Alan  Robertson  met  Willie  and  Jamie  Dunn,  whom 
they  defeated  at  North  Berwick  after  being  four  down  with  eight  to  play. 
Old  Willie  Park  and  young  Willie,  Bob  Ferguson,  the  Kirkcaldys,  have 
all  figured  in  big  matches  on  our  courses,  and  at  the  opening  of  the 
enlarged  green  at  North  Berwick  we  had  J.  H,  Taylor,  A.  Herd,  and  all 
the  foremost  professionals.  It  was  there  that  Mr.  Hilton  won  his  first 
important  victory  in  a  tournament  ia  1890,  and  it  was  at  Muirfield  that  he 
beat  all  comers  and  won  championship  honours,  Mr.  John  Ball,  jun.,  coming 
second  with  other  two.  We  have  thus  been  in  the  midst  of  golf  from  first  to 
last  Here,  if  any  where,  has  the  genial  infiuence  of  the  great  'gulf  stream' 
been  felt.  The  fishing- villages  have  become  fashionable  seaside  resorts, 
and  hundreds  of  acres,  formerly  useful  for  nothing  but  rearing  rabbits, 
have  become  a  great  golf  sanatorium,  to  which  thousands  resort  every  year 
for  health.     We  have  visitors  from  all  the  ends  of  the  earth — princes, 
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nobles,  statesmen.  Lord  Mayors,  generals,  merchants,  and  others  who  come 
here  to  play  golf  or  to  see  it  played,  and  among  the  golfing  brotherhood 
there  are  few  of  any  note  who  have  not  tested  the  qualities  of  our  greens. 

But  it  is  not  only  within  our  own  borders  that  we  have  been  able  to 
benefit  multitudes  by  the  game  of  golf.  In  the  propagation  of  the  game 
East  Lothian  has  been  a  missionary  agent  of  great  activity.  In  many  places 
in  England  and  abroad  where  the 
game  is  played,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  greenkeeper  or  profes- 
sional has  learnt  his  business  on 
one  or  other  of  our  greens.  Our 
youths  have  not  forgotten  their 
golf  when  they  went  to  other 
countries.  A  member  of  one 
of  our  oldest  and  mf)st  respected 
East  Lothian  families — Norman 
Mitchell  Innes,  was  the  champion 
of  India  for  two  successive  years — 
189*^94.  Willie  Dumi,  champion 
of  America  in  1894,  was  formerly 
at  North  Berwick ;  and  Tom 
Harley,  who  last  year  received 
the  (^nadian  championship  cup 
from  the  hands  of  Lord  Aber- 
deen, the  Governor-General  (one 
of  Tom  Dunn's  golf  pupils)  was 
formerly  an  Aberlady  lad,  and  ill 
to  beat  on  LufTncss  Green.  We 
are  delighted  to  think  that  East 
Lothian  holds  such  an  honourable 
position,  and  that  from  year  to 
year  multitudes  receive  such  bless- 

ifnm  a  /■A«b,-™/A;  -^^^  ^^  j^^^.  [j^^^Jg  j^g  g^Jf  jj^q  gjve. 

Personally  we  have  no  greater  pleasure  in  life  than  in  seeing  so  many 
from  week  to  week  enjoying  themselves  on  the  links  that  lie  around 
us  in  such  profusion.  On  the  one  hand  we  do  not  ignore  the  fact 
that  while  by  our  golf  we  shed  blessings  on  so  many,  we,  on  the  other 
hand,  receive  enormous  benefit  thereby.     A  young  golfing  advocate,  Mr, 
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F.  Kinloch,  stated  what  was  quite  true  at  a  gathering  of  East  Lothian 
natives  lately  (Feh,  1895)  when  he  said  that '  golf  brought  more  money 
into  East  Ixithian  than  any  other  trade  or  profession.'  Within  the  last  few 
years  &  golf  rental  of  over  ^00  has  been  secured  for  land  that  was  formerly 
not  bringing  its  owners  a  seventh  part  of  the  sum.  Not  to  speak  of  the 
profit  our  visitors  bring  to  merchants  in  the  towns  and  villages,  working- 
people  are  largely  benefited  by  employment  on  the  greens  and  in  other 
ways,  while  children  of  tender  years  earn  large  sums  by  carrying  clubs.' 
No  doubt  there  is  a  dark  side  to  the  game:  many  might  be  better 
employed  than  on  the  links,  where  regular  engagements  are  uncertain ;  but 
by  proper  care  and  thrift  golf  can  undoubtedly  be  made  a  source  of 
advantage  to  our  poor  as  much  as  to  others.  From  whichever  point  of  view 
the  game  is  regarded,  it  is  evident  that  the  chapter  which  East  Lothian 
contributes  to  the  history  of  golf  is  an  important  one.  This  book  only 
professes  to  be  a  chapter.  If  such  a  versatile  genius  as  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
shrinks  from  writing  the  history  of  the  game,  as  beyond  the  power  of  his 
declining  years,  no  other  of  our  generation  need  attempt  it  Some  may, 
however,  do  as  we  have  done,  and  tell  the  story  of  their  district,  so  as  to 
lighten  the  labours  of  the  young  historian  ^  when  he  conies  on  the  scene. 

We  have  no  sympathy  with  those  fin  de  sHcle  alarmists  who  say  that 
golf  has  been  played  out.  Rather  do  we  believe  that  as  yet  we  see  but 
the  beginnings  of  its  career  as  a  game.  Its  history  will  become  more 
difficult  to  write  as  the  years  go  by,  bringing  with  them  new  triumphs  in 
new  territories.  How  important  then  to  gather  up  all  that  can  be  heard 
of  the  past  in  our  various  districts.  By  doing  so  wc  at  the  same  time  take 
the  best  measures  to  secure  the  progress  and  the  permanence  of  the  royal  and 
ancient  pastime.  If  there  be  a  danger — we  are  not  blind  to  some  signs  of 
it — that  golf  may  fall  into  disfavour  and  decay,  this  lies  in  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  some  to  despise  the  old  customs  and  make  light  of  the  old  tradi- 
tions which  gave  strength  and  beauty  to  the  game  in  the  classic  period 
before  the  world   was  attracted   by   it.      The  story  of  the  past,  so  far 

'  This  they  may  do  without  infringing  the  compulsoiy  clauses  of  the  Education  Act.  A 
parent  recently  stated  to  tlie  writer  that  Bl  the  close  of  the  fear  his  two  boys,  who  had  been 
regular  at  school,  had  between  them  a  '  stockin'  lit '  of  £tz- 

>  '  To  write  the  history  of  golf  as  it  should  be  done,'  says  Mr.  Lang,  '  demands  a  ihoiough 
study  of  all  Scottish  Acts  of  Parliament,  Kirk  Session  Records,  Memoirs,  and,  in  fact,  of 
Scottish  literature,  legislature,  and  history,  from  the  beginning  of  time.  ...  A  young  man  must 
do  it,  and  be  will  be  *o  sncieni  before  he  finishes  the  toil  that  he  will  scarce  see  the  flag  on  (he 
short  hole  at  St.  Andrews  from  the  tee.' — Badminlen  Gel/,  4lh  ed.  p.  iz. 
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as  East  Lothian  is  concerned,  we  have  tried  to  relate  because  we  love  the 
game  and  wish  to  see  it  prosper,  and  because  we  believe  that  its  prosperity 
depends  on  a  conservative  regard  for  old  customs  and  traditions.  If  the 
Agamemnons  of  modem  golf  remember  the  heroes  who  were  before  them, 
and  every  player  regard  with  respect  the  inheritance  bequeathed  to  him, 
the  future  of  the  game  is  secure.  Its  hbtorian  will  have  a  great  work 
to  do,  but  he  will  not  require  to  follow  Gibbon,  and  to  take  for  his  theme 
'  The  Decline  and  Fall '  of  the  Royal  and  Ancient  Game. 
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THROUGH  THE  VISTA  OP  BYGONE  CENTURIES 


Was't  ForadiEe  where  gowS  begaa, 
When  Eve,  sweet  lassie,  smiliii'  cam', 
An'  muun'  Adam  from  a  dwaum 

By  Edeu's  ingle, 
Sud,  *  Here 's  your  match,  my  lun  guid- 

We  '11  bae  a  single '  ? 
Was  Greece  the  mither  o'  the  wrt. 
Or  Ancient  Rome,  as  some  assert, 
Whase  sojere  in  some  foreign  pairt 

Wad  clyte  their  howff. 
Then  rax  their  airms  an'  warm  their  hotrt 

At  playiu'  gowff  ? 


Or  aiblins  Scotia — gleg  an'  keen 

To  grab  a  guid  game  when  it 's  seen  ? 

Did  Irish  boys  first '  wear  the  green ' 

An'  swear  in  Pandy  ? 
Or  Johnny  Bull— can  he  mainteen 

He  gowff'd  at  Bandy  ? 
What  is 't?    What'sintil't?    Howes 

there? 
What 's  said  on 't,  sung  on 't,  less  or  n 
In  bulks  o'  Buld  or  modem  lair. 

Prosy  or  rhymy  ? 
Wha's  ocht  the  bulger?    Maun  we  sp 

Or  slay  the  stimy  ? 
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THROUGH  THE  VISTA  OF  BYGONE  CENTURIES 

HAT  is  Golf?  Such  a  question,  in  view 
of  the  general  knowledge  of  the  game, 
may  appear  rather  absurd.  In  studying 
the  evolution  of  the  popular  pastime, 
however,  it  is  important  to  liave  an 
accurate  idea  of  its  present  character. 
One  of  the  earliest  attempts  at  English 
verse  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  a 
gentleman  who,  from  being  a  swineherd, 
had  emerged  into  a  wealthy  position  in 
life.  He  had  his  portrait  painted,  and 
underneath  it  he  wrote  the  lines — 


The  picture  was  that  of  '  Willie '  in  his 
happy  and  prosperous  condition,  and  the  contrast  made  him  all  the  happier. 
So  with  Golf.  When  we  look  upon  it  as  it  is  played  in  modem  times,  and 
then  reflect  on  what  it  used  to  be — ^what  is  supposed  to  have  been  its  ancestry, 
the  contrast  is  as  striking  as  that  which  filled  the  heart  of  the  early  Saxon  poet 
with  ungramraatical  gratitude.  Let  us  take  the  authorised  definition  from 
the  St  Andrews  Code— 

(1.)  The  gune  of  golf  is  played  b;  Iwo  or  more  ndea,  eaoh  pKjing  !(■  own  ball.    A  sido 
ma;  oonnBt  of  one  or  more  persona. 

(fi.)  The  game  ooDsists  in  each  side  pUying  a  ball  from  a  (ee  into  a  hole  b;  auooeaelve 
■trokea,  and  the  hole  u  won  by  the  aide  baling  ita  ball  in  the  fewsat  strokes,  eiocpt  an  other- 
wine  provided  for  in  the  rules.    If  two  sides  bale  out  in  Che  same  number  of  strokes,  the  hole 
is  halved. 
This  definition,  accurate  as  far  as  it  goes,  does  not  adequately  describe  modem 
golf.     It  applies  to  hole  play,  but  does  not  quite  cover  stroke  play.     Now  every 
golfer  is  aware  that  it  is  by  stroke  play  that  the  honour  of  being  the  best  golfer 
in  the  world  is  gained.     Beginning  with  the  competition  at  Muirfield  in  18dS, 
it  was  made  a  rule  for  the  open  championship  that  entrants  must  play  four 
rounds  of  the  green — seventy-two  holes  in  all — to  decide  who  is  the  best  living 
exponent  of  the  art    In  the  amateur  championship  the  method  of  determining 
the  best  player  is  different.     It  is  not  the  number  of  strokes  that  tells,  but 
victory  depends  on  the  number  of  opponents  that  can  be  strung  as  scalps  to 
the  girdle.    The  entrants  are  drawn  in  pairs ;  each  round  of  eighteen  boles  is  a 
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match;  at  the  termination  of  each  match  the  beaten  players  retire  (if  players 
tie,  extra  holes  are  played  till  one  side  wins  a  hole),  and  the  winner  of  the 
final  heat  is  champion.  Golf  must  therefore  be  divided  into  two  kinds.  In 
the  one  case — the  stroke  competition — winning  holes  from  an  opponent  is  of 
no  consequence,  except  in  relation  to  the  complete  score  :  the  player  is  playing 
against  the  field,  and  the  power  of '  playing  up  to  a  score '  is  the  power  required 
to  gain  the  coveted  blue  ribbon.  In  the  other  case — the  amateur  competi- 
tion— it  does  not  matter  whether  a  player  compiles  a  big  score  or  a  small  one, 
if  he  only  manage  to  defeat  the  party  against  whom  he  is  drawn :  it  is  not 
against  the  field  that  the  player  in  this  case  is  fighting;  he  has  to  tackle  each 
opponent  single-handed,  and  his  one  object  must  be  to  win  holes,  not  to  make 
a  score. '^  A  good  many  golfers  speak  disparagingly  of  score  play  :  indeed,  we 
have  heard  some  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  was  not  entitled  to  be  called  golf. 
Lord  Beacoiisfield  once  defined  critics  as  '  those  who  have  failed  in  litera- 
ture and  art.'  So  those  who  condemn  score  play  are  generally  not  good  at 
making  low  scores.  The  objection  also  betrays  ignorance,  for  in  the  most 
ancient  clubs  it  will  be  found  that  it  has  nearly  always  been  by  strokes  that 
merit  medals  have  been  competed  for.  All  this  being  said,  we  at  the  same 
time  grant  that  the  best  kind  of  golf  is  match-golf,  either  in  singles  or  in  four- 
somes. It  is  in  this  form  that  the  delights  of  the  game  are  most  enjoyed,  and 
in  this  form  the  game  adapts  itself  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  players.  Let 
both  be.  One  form  is  sociable,  the  other  leaves  the  player  more  or  less  in  a 
state  of  isolation  ;  but  they  are  both  necessary  to  the  highest  development 
of  the  game.  Nor  need  we  demur  to  the  matches  that  are  now  made  with 
the  invisible  '  Colonel '  who  is  supposed  to  go  round  every  green  in  par  form  ; 
only  golfers  should  provide  themselves  on  such  occasions  with  a  long  spoon, 
for  we  believe  '  the  Colonel '  is  none  other  than  he  who  wrestled  with  Cardinal 
Beaton  at  St.  Andrews,  and  whom  the  Covenanters  always  tried  to  '  leave  at 
two  more.'  Handicapping  is  another  feature  in  the  modern  game  on  which  it 
is  easy  to  shower  condemnatory  epithets,  as  some  do  who  do  not  require  any 
allowance,  or  as  others  do  who  never  think  any  allowance  large  enough.  Mr. 
Horace  Hutchinson  draws  attention  to  a  system  of  '  selling  lotteries '  in  con- 
nection with  handicaps,  which  deserves  the  severest  condemnation.  Of  this 
system,  which  seems  to  be  common  in  England,  we  have  heard  nothing  in  East 
Lothian,  and  hope  we  never  shall.  Under  proper  administration,  the  system  of 
allowance-making  is  no  doubt  also  a  necessity  in  golf.    Those  who  win  thereby 

'  The  dislincdon  here  drawn  between  the  iwo  games  was  well  illustrated  in  the  last  year's 
competition*  at  St.  Andrews.  In  the  final  between  Mr.  Balfour- Melville  and  Mr.  Ball  the 
scoring  was  not  better  than  is  usually  associated  with  second-  or  third-doss  play,  but  the  match 
was  a  splendid  one  for  all  that,  and  the  Scotchman  only  won  after  a  lie.  In  the  case  of  the 
last  round  of  the  Open  Championship  Taylor  had  not  to  ihinic  of  his  opponent— a  distinguished 
East  Lothian  player  who  was  out  of  the  running,— he  had  to  '  play  up  lo  a  score,'  and  how 
bravely  he  did  it,  in  wind  and  sleet,  every  one  knows. 
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must  not,  however,  expect  more  than  electro-plated  honours  that  tarnish  and 
decay  ;  they  cannot  hope  for  the  wreath  of  amaranth  which  adoms  the  brow  of 
geDuine  merit  Why  it  should  be,  we  know  not,  but  gradually  eighteen  seems 
to  have  become  the  mystic  number  of  holes  for  the  golf-couree.^  These  eighteen 
holes,  again,  are  expected  to  take  the  player  a  circuit  of  fully  three  miles.  If 
the  ground  does  not  permit  of  this,  then  nine  holes  are  made,  and  two  rounds 
are  played  in  important  matches 
and  for  club  medals.  As  regards 
the  implements  of  the  game,  it 
may  truly  be  said  that  we  live  in 
the  age  of  patents.  Scarcely  a 
day  passes  but  some  new  inven- 
tion ill  the  golf  line  is  announced 
at  the  'Patent'  Office.  The 
only  important  improvements  in 
clubs  which  give  a  character  of 
its  own  to  modem  golf  different 
from  that  of  the  game  as  played 
a  few  years  back,  are  the  bulger 
in  wood  and  the  maihie  in  iron 
clubs.  Both  imply  a  shortening 
of  the  head,  which  is  perhaps 
the  secret  of  the  success  of  both, 
for  the  long  head  of  the  older 
set  of  clubs  was  a  hindrance  to 
accurate  play.  According  to  old 
Tom  Morris,  the  shortening  of 
the  driver  head  has  really  more 
to  do  with  the  success  of  the 
bulger  than  the  bulge  of  the 
face    from    which    it   takes    its 

name  (an  idea,  some  say,  of  Mr.  ^^  ^  ■ 

Henry  Lamb,  but  Willie  Parit,  O^^yT^    /jK^XtX 

jun.,  also  claims  the  credit  of  i  !■  ' 

the  invention).    In  placing  dis-  (Frcm=pi.«^r^n,tyR^tr.si.^»drni:,j 

tinctly  before  us  a  picture  of  golf  as  it  is  now  played,  we  may  take  for  '  Willie 
Oris'  a  trio  of  notable  professionals — the  Nestor  of  the  game,  old  Tom  Morris; 
the  twice  open  champion,  J.  H,  Taylor ;  and  Alex.  Herd,  whose  numerous 
victories  in  first-class  tournaments  plainly  entitle  him  to  be  looked  upon  as  one 
of  the  best  exponents  of  the  art  of  golf.    Mr.  Balfour  rightly  calls  old  Tom  'the 

'  At  SL  Andrews,  when  the  Royal  and  Ancient  was  forined,  the  number  of  holes  was 
twenty-two.     The  course  was  shortened  to  twenty  in  1756,  and  afterwards  to  eighteen. 
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most  distinguished  professional  of  the  century.'  Without  him  in  the  forefront 
any  volume  would  be  imperfect.  He  has  entered  for  the  open  championship 
since  ever  it  was  instituted,  and  at  the  age  of  seventy-four  can  still  play  a 
good  game.  Between  old  times  and  new  he  acts  as  mediator,  conservative 
of  the  past  as  far  as  its  customs  were  good,  hut  always  open  to  anything 
hetter  that  comes  out  of  the  new  developments.  It  is  the  personal  character 
of  the  veteran,  however,  that 
entitles  him  to  the  greatest 
respect  He  might  have  been, 
as  he  has  been,  the  hero  of  a 
hundred  lights,  and  yet  for  all 
that  he  might  not  have  been 
old  Tom  the  beloved,  whom 
golfers  everywhere  delight  to 
honour.  In  him  it  has  been 
shown  that  a  professional  goiter 
may  be  a  gentleman  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word.  We  may 
therefore  take  him  as  a  central 
figure  in  the  present  when  we 
survey  the  past,  and  as  the 
maker  of  several  of  our  East 
Lothian  greens  he  is  also  en- 
titled to  this  place  of  honour. 
For  some  practical  and  scien- 
tific information  on  golf  as 
now  played,  we  may  ask  the 
open  champion  of  the  two 
years  1891-95  to  tell  us  how 
he  attained  such  high  dis- 
j.  H.  TAYLOR— OPEN  cHAUF[ON,  1894.95  tinetlou.     THis  IS  what  Taylor 

fFr,^,pi.«^afi,iyD^i^,.,«.i.,»j,„)  ^^^    written'    for  the   edifica- 

tion of  his  brother  golfers  as  to  his  clul>s  and  style  of  play : — 

To  begin  with  mj  dri'tvr,  I  pUy  with  a  hulger  uiiwU  of  vood.  It  in  not  alummiiun,  oom- 
pressed  pspor,  guttn-percba,  or  kny  other  comiweition,  but  simply  wood.  All  these  things  maj 
be  well  enough  in  their  va;,  knd  u  a  matter  of  economy  very  useful  \  liut  for  playing  golf  1  have 
not  seen  anything  that  can  supersede,  nor,  if  I  think  rightly,  will  ever  make  a  fair  substitute  for 
wood.  .  .  .  The  weight  of  the  head  is  Tj  ounco«.  This,  of  course,  is  rather  lighter  than  the  usual 
standard,  tbat  being  about  I'i  ounces,  but  it  is  far  better  to  have  a  club  which  is  light  than  one 
wbich  is  heavj'.  If  it  is  light,  there  ia  no  effort  needed  meicly  to  swing  the  club  bock,  as  ii  the 
ease  with  a  heavy  one ;  and  consequently  the  whole  energy  being  put  into  the  downward  stroke 
fully  compensates  (or  any  loM  in  the  length  of  drive  wliicli  it  may  be  thought  would  result  from 

'  Golfing,  January  15,  1896. 
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the  lightness  of  the  olub.  The  lie  of  my  driver  a  just  ordinary.  The  shftft  also  ta  ordin&ry 
leDgth,  with  jut  enough  sprtiig  to  niske  it  feel  easy  to  the  hands.  The  play  hi  mostly  near  the 
whipping,  bat  it  baa  also  enougb  under  the  liandle  to  prevent  that  harshneu  of  feel  which  mdras 
one  fear  the  safety  of  one's  wrists.  Uj  braiiit  is  also  a  bulger,  and  as  regards  lie,  weight,  and 
spring  of  shaft  is  very  similar  to  my  driver.  It  is  a  full  inch  shorter,  and  has  a  very  small  head, 
which  I  find  a  great  advantage,  as  it  so  much  more  easily  extrioites  a  ball  from  a  bad  lie.  For 
choice  I  prefer  a  binssie  with  rather  a  thin  face,  as  it  piaks  ap  a  ball  more  readily  than  a  deep  one. 
1  do  not  think  leather  faces  are  any  disadvantage.  Tho  cUek  needs  littlo  description,  as  it  is  just 
an  ordinary  club  of  the  ordinary  make.  It  is  fairly  light,  and  has  a  little  spring  in  the  shaft.  A 
dub  which  I  find  very  useful,  and  especially  on  inland  greans,  is  the  driving  mathie.  This  is  rather 
on  the  heavy  side,  and  has  a  stifl^sh  shaft,  which  is  necessary,  as  it  often  has  some  roughiah  work 
to  do.  The  iron  which  fills  the  gap  between  the  driving  and  approaching  ma^ie  is  just  the 
ordinary  weight,  and  has  a  face  which  is  laid  back  rather  less  than  usual.  This  I  seldom  use  for 
anything  sicept  a  full  shot,  that  carries  just  short  of  my  driving  mashie  and  a  three-quarter  shot, 
which  is  just  outside  the  length  I  care  to  attempt  with  an  approaching  maahio.  Its  shaft  is  as  stiff 
as  it  is  passible  to  get,  if  any  oonsideration  be  given  to  loolcs  regarding  its  thickness.  The  one  olub 
of  m;  set  from  which  more  perhaps  is  expected  than  any  oUier  is  the  approaehing  motkic,  and 
tmly  it  has  been  the  faithful  servant.  1  fancy  the  time  may  come,  should  I  be  kept  eo  long  alive, 
when  I  shall  be  able  to  say,  in  the  words  of  Chevalier's  coster  song,  'Wo'veheen  together  these 
forty  years,  and  it  don't  seem  a  day  too  much.'  At  any  rate  I  should  be  sorry  to  lose  it,  and  I 
would  much  rather  praise  It  than  part  with  it.  Thin  i»  enough  of  sentiment.  Tba  olub  itaelf  is  a 
pretty  heavy  one,  with  a  deep  blade  and  well-laid-back  face.  The  shaft  is  rather  short  and 
■]uite  stiff,  and  1  might  here  say  that  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  stiffer  the  shaft  the  Iwtler  for 
successful  approaohing.  I^st,  bnt  surely  not  least,  comes  the  putter ;  for,  as  Willie  Fork  says, 
'the  man  who  can  putt  is  a  match  for  anybody.'  Here  I  deviate  from  the  ordinary,  and  play  with 
a  oinb  which  has  a  twisted  blade,  which  I  have  used  for  tho  last  three  years  witli  a  oonsiderable 
amount  of  aaooess.  What  its  real  virtuDs  are  I  can  scarcely  say,  except  that  it  seoins  to  put  a  drag 
on  th«  ball  mstead  of  starting  it  off  with  the  sudden  jerk,  which  is  often  the  case  with  the  ordinary 
putter.  1  have  at  times  holed  some  creditably  long  putts  with  it,  and  missed  some  incredibly 
short  onea,  but  on  tho  whole  it  suits  me  far  better  than  any  putter  I  have  had.  My  grips,  which 
are  of  leather,  are  on  the  thin  side. 

This  outfit  of  the  champion  may  appear  rather  Anglican,  for  a  good  many 
players  still  adhere  to  the  old  wooden  putter,  and  would  never  think  of 
entering  a  bunker  without  a  niblick.  In  his  style  of  play  the  open  champion 
also  shows  some  features  that  differ  from  what  are  supposed  to  be  orthodox. 
He  takes  the  club  back  tow  round  by  his  shoulder,  not  over  by  the  neck  :  be 
has  his  right  foot  forward  more  than  usual,  bis  reason  being  that  by  doing 
this,  and  allowing  the  right  elbow  to  get  but  very  little  from  the  side,  steadi- 
ness of  play  is  acquired.  He  grips  bis  club  with  the  hinds  interlocked  on 
the  leather  of  the  handle,  a  style  which  requires  very  strong  wrists,  and  which 
he  himself  does  not  recommend  for  every  player.  Alex.  Herd  may  be  taken 
as  a  capital  representative  of  the  classic  St.  Andrews  style  of  play,  but  his 
clubs  also  indicate  that  be  has  adopted  several  features  peculiar  to  recent 
times.  He  has  written  down  specially  for  our  volume  this  account  of  his 
implements  and  habits  : — 

My  dmvr  is  a  bulger,  but  with  a  nice  round  fooe  not  too  much  bulged,  and  in  of  wood.  I  do 
not  think  any  salwtitutes  proposed  for  wood,  and  I  have  tried  them  all,  will  do.  I  generally  put  a 
piece  of  leather  in  the  centre  of  the  face  of  my  driver,  as  it  mokes  the  face  last  longer,  and  I  think 
helps  the  length  of  tho  drive.    The  shaft  of  my  driver  is  stifBsb.    I  don't  think  one  out  drive  as 
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BtMtdily  with  >  aopple  u  with  t,  stiff  shaft.    My  bnutU  is  also  «  bulger.  a  little  bit  shorter  in  shaft 
than  the  driver,  with  ii  smaller  bsad,  so  as  to  get  at  a  cupped  ball.    It  is  rather  deep  in  the  faoe, 
as  I  tkinli  a  deep  face  keeps  the  ball  from  rising  loo  high,  though,  no  doubt,  a  thin  faoe  has  some 
advantage  in  picking  ■  ball  out  of  a  hole.     The  weight  of  the  beads  I  use  is  about  7i  onnces.     Hy 
cleek  is  of  the  onjinarf  kinil,  no  patent  long-driving  affair,  for  it  drives  far  enough  for  my  purpose. 
It  is  about  an  inch  shorter  Chan  the  biaiisie,  with  ■  little  spring  in  the  shaft.     I  tried  the  '  driviDg 
mashie,*  but  gave  it  up,  as  I  find  the  cleek  does  all  that  is  required.     I  use  two  irons,  one  a 
medium  with  a  good  bit  of  '  loft '  on  it.  the  other  more  straight  in  the  faoe,  which  I  End  very 
useful  for  playing  against  the  wind,  or  for 
approaching  the  hole,  wheti  the  medium 
wont  carry  suffioiently  far.     My  nvuhit  is 
an  ordinary  one,  with  a  good  big  head,  and 
a  lot  of  pitch  on  it.     I  find  this  club  very 
useful.     It  has  B  stiff  shaft:  with  a  supple 
shaft  one    can't  make    the    ball  stop  BO 
'  dead '  as  with  a  stiff  one.    Then  as  to  the 
ptiUer,  1  count  it  the  most  iiaportant  olub 
in  Che  set;  for  it  is  on  the  putting-green 
that  the  game  is  lost  or  won.    I  change 
my  putter  frequently ;   for  I  think   if  a 
putter  gets  a  rest  now  and  then,  one  llkss 
it  all  Che   better.    When  I  find  mysolf 
putting  badly,  I  try  a  new  club,  and  always 
feel  better  for  Che  change.     In  the  1890 
oham]»onship  I  used  as  a  putter  an  ordin- 
I      ary  driving  cleek,  a  little  heavy  in  the 
head,  with  a  short  shaft  (which  I  used  for 
noChing  else  than  putting).    I  found  this 
Tcr;  useful   all   round  on  Uie  different 
greens.    Lately  I  have  used  a  putter  wich 
a  CwisCed  nedc,  similar  to  what  Taylor 
uses,  which  for  lo:^  putts  especially  I  find 
V  ^    ,  .  very  deadly.     The  twist  is  not  from  the 

Z****^  A«^  a^^  4i^tC  base  of  the  nose,  as  in  Park's  Fatont,  but 

(F'o-HafiMiiisr'fiiiisFairKiiLaiir.u.Atiirrwi)  from  Che  middle. 

If  we  include  s  few  first-class  well-painted  gutta-percha  balls,'  and  an 
ordinary  club-carrier  or  caddie,  we  have  now  got  a  good  idea  of  the  equip- 
ment of  a  modem  golfer — amateur  or  professional — either  for  rirote  or  Me 
play. 

It  is  important  to  get  out  of  the  '  'e  dunno  where  *e  are '  position,  and  have 
an  accurate  idea  of  what,  we  mean  by  golf  and  golf-clubs  at  the  time  we 
write.  Future  historians  will  find  this  definition  helpful,  Afler  a  careful 
survey  of  our  surroundings,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  trace  the  game 
from  its  misty  beginning  through  the  various  stages  of  its  evolution.     Our 


'  As  our  volume  is  passing  through  the  pres-s,  an  announcement  reaches  us  thst  a  white 
gutta-percha  has  been  invented,  which  will  enable  golfers  to  dispense  alti^ether  with  paint. 
We  have  seen  the  invention,  but  are  sceptical  as  lo  its  displacing  the  present  style  of  bait.  The 
whiteness  is  certainly  not  of  the  '  samite '  order,  but  rather  '  myslic,'  and  for  the  click  of  the 
gutta  as  it  leaves  the  club  we  have  a  dull  sound  like  that  of  the  '  Eclipse,'  which  for  a  time 
was  popular,  but  is  now  almost  unheard  of. 
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'  Willie  Oris'  may,  in  looking  at  the  present,  contrast  his  position  with  the 
past  in  the  different  periods  of  its  career. 


The  Father  of  History — Herodotus — introduces  us  to  ball-play  in  one  of 
the  Ionian  islands,  Corcyra  (the  modem  Corfu),  where  it  is  said  the  ball  was 
first  invented  by  a  native  lady,  Anagalla,  and  presented  to  Nausieaa,  Princess 
of  Corcyra,  whom  the  historian  represents  at  a  game  of  ball '  with  her  maids  of 
honour,  in  which 

*  along  the  skies, 
ToBs'd  and  re-toss 'd,  the  ball  incessant  flies.' 

For  the  '  club-and-balt '  game,  however,  we  look  in  vain  to  Greece,  even  with 
her  Olympic  and  other  festivals, 
and  her  ideas  of  the  graceful  and 
the  beautiful  in  motion.  The 
Romans  hod  a  game  catted 
paganka,  because  it  was  s  rustic 
sport,  and  cambuca,  because  of  the 
crooked  stick  or  bat  with  which 
it  was  played.  They  also  used 
a  leather  ball  stuffed  with  feathers. 
This  Roman  game  does  not  appear 
to  have  required  a  wide  tract  of 
ground  for  play,  and  the  putting 

process  may  act  have  been  part  of  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

it ;  but  we  have  here  a  relative 

of  golf  in  a  veritable  feather-and-leather  golf-ball  being  driven  by  a  rudely- 
shaped  golf-club.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Scotland  may  have  got  the  game 
in  its  initial  stage  at  the  Roman  Conquest.  In  East  Lothian,  where  we  have 
so  many  interesting  traces  of  the  conquest,  this  may  prove  to  be  among  the 
number.    Without  developing  into  golf,'  the  old  Roman  game  of  cambuca  was 

'  The  late  Lord  Lcighton,  who  had  a  great  love  for  Greek  subjecis,  in  two  ofhis  best  pictures, 
'Nausieaa' {1879)  and  '  Greek  Girls  Playing  at  Ball '{1889),  illustrates  the  early  game  of  hanci-hall. 

*  One  of  the  most  recent  '  discoveries  '  in  connection  with  the  liisLory  of  golf  is  a  letter  from 
Queen  Kathcrine,  wife  of  Henry  vui.,  to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  dated  August  13,  1513,  the  period 
when  Henry  invaded  France.  This  letter,  which  is  recorded  in  the  archives  of  the  old  Man. 
<^ester  Club,  is  as  follows  ;  '  Master  Almoner,  from  hence  I  have  nothing  to  write  lo  you  but 
that  you  be  not  so  busy  in  this  war  as  we  be  here  incumbered  with  it.  I  mean  that  touching 
my  own  concerns,  for  going  further,  when  I  shall  not  so  often  hear  from  the  king.  And  all  his 
subjects  be  very  glad,  I  thank  God,  to  be  busy  with  the  golf,  for  Ihey  take  it  for  pastime ;  my 
heart  is  very  good  to  it,  and  I  am  horribly  busy  making  standards,  banners,  and  bagels.'  *  The 
golf  whicli  King  Henry  and  his  subjects  then  took  for  pastime  was  perhaps  nothing  more  than 
cambuca,  but  the  letter  is  interesting  as  showing  that  '  golf,'  in  name  at  lea:it,  was  common  In 
England  long  before  King  James  VI.  founded  Blackheath  Club  (1608). 
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long  played  in  England,  «nd  bandy,  as  it  is  otherwise  called,  continues  to  this 
day.  In  several  missal  borders  which  represent  players  busy  at  a  game  which 
has  some  resemblance  to  golf,  we  have  not  only  further  evidence  of  the  Roman 
patronage  of  tlie  game,  but  also  a  proof  that  the  early  church  regarded  such 
recreation  as  a  suitable  accompaniment  to  religion.  From  an  Irish  game  called 
'  hurley '  the  game  of  hockey,  still  common  in  England,  was  developed.  As  the 
Dalriadic  Scots  were  of  Celtic  origin,  our  Highland  shinty,  which  is  much  the 
seme  as  hockey,  and  bears  a  distant  affinity  to  golf  (perhaps  it  resembled  it 
more  at  one  time  than  it  now  does),  must  be  regarded  as  an  Irish  game. 
Camnock  is  another  name  for  shinty,  and  this  is  evidently  just  cambuca  in  Celtic 
form.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe  several  popular  pastimes  are  related  to  our 
golf,  some  being  distinct  branches  of  the  family  tree.  In  thej'cu  de  mail,^  the 
French  club-and-ball  game,  as  distinguished  from  Jeu  de  paume,  or  hand-ball, 

'  The  following  imeresling  description  of  '  golf  in  France '  b  given  from  a  small  volume 
enlMXeA  Sislorkal  Gossifi  about  Golf  aiul  Golfers  (ZAmh-ai^^,  1863)  :  '  l\  a  caWed.  jea  de  mail, 
or  the  gume  of  Ihe  hammer.  I1  is  exacily  our  golf,  but  played  under  different  circumstances, 
and  many  of  the  men  here  attain  to  great  perfection  in  it ;  but  whether  they  could  beat  our  best 
players,  I  shall  not  venture  to  say.  I  think  they  would  have  a  better  chance  of  beating  us  on 
our  fields  than  we  should  them  on  their  ground.  Their  club  is  made  in  the  shape  ofa  hammer, 
which  gives  rise  to  the  name.  The  handle  is  rather  longer  than  that  of  a  golf-cluK  of  'he  same 
size  and  thickness,  and  having  a  good  deal  of  spring  In  it.  The  part  with  which  the  ball  is  struck, 
and  into  which  the  handle  is  firmly  bstened  in  the  middle,  is  about  4)  in.  long,  by  about  3  in. 
thick,  round,  but  shaped  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  greatest  facility  for  striking  the  ball  with 
precision,  the  one  end  being  nearly  flat,  like  the  flat  end  of  a  hammer,  with  which  the  ball  is 
usually  hit,  while  the  other  is  more  sloped,  so  as  to  give  a  facility  for  striking  the  ball  when  it 
gets  into  a  position  of  diflicully,  and  from  which  it  requires  some  skill  to  extricate  it,  such  as 
often  happens  also  at  golf.  Both  ends  are  strongly  bound  with  iron,  which  is  necessary  to  give 
weight  to  the  club,  as  well  as  prevent  the  wood  from  breaking.  The  ball  is  solid  and  round, 
inade  of  the  root  of  the  l>ox-lree,  about  3  in.  in  diameter,  and  consequently  heavier  than  our 
balls.  The  game  is  played  along  the  bye-roads,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  sometimes 
with  high  banks  on  each  side,  sometimes  ditches,  at  other  places  level,  with  the  fields  sometimes 
lined  with  hedges,  but  usually  quite  open.  The  surface  of  the  ground  is  very  variable  ;  some- 
times covered  with  deep  ruts,  at  others  sandy  and  smooth,  generally  tortuous,  and  offering  always 
many  obstacles  to  the  course  of  the  ball,  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  players  to  overcome  in 
proceeding  from  one  goal  10  the  other.  The  goals  are  not  very  long,  averaging  perhaps  half  a 
mile.  At  the  end  of  each  is  placed  a  touchstone,  as  it  is  called,  which  the  players  have  to  strike 
before  the  match  is  won,  and  he  who  can  do  it  in  the  least  number  of  strokes  wins.  The  players 
must,  however,  keep  on  the  road,  as,  if  the  ball  Is  struck  off  it  into  a  field,  for  instance,  the 
player  loses  three  ;  so  that  he  must  make  up  that  number,  in  counting  his  strokes,  which  gives 
his  adversary  a  great  advantage.  Good  players,  I  am  told,  hardly  ever  make  false  strokes  of 
this  kind,  but  can  usually  send  their  balls  in  any  direction  and  almost  to  any  spot  they  wi^ 
There  is  one  man  here  who,  they  say,  and  he  says  so  himself,  can  break  a  plate  once  in  three 
times,  at  a  distance  of  20a  or  300  yards  ;  but  their  great  trial  of  skill  is  to  put  up  a  tai^et  raised 
J  8  feet  high  from  the  ground,  and,  at  a  distance  of  50  yards,  to  strike  the  ball  through  a  hole  in  the 
centre  6  in.  in  diameter.  It  is  quite  a  chance,  they  say,  if  the  ball  passes  through  this  hole, 
but  it  is  not  uncommon  for  their  best  players  to  hit  the  tai^et  frequently.  The  target  is  about 
the  size  used  at  archery  meetings  in  Ei^land. ' 
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any  one  may  recognise  a  first  cousin  to  golf.  Instead  of  a  putting-hole,  there 
was  a  ring  raised  from  the  ground,  and  the  lofling-shot  required  for  excellence 
could  not  have  been  easy.  This  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  Scottish  nobility. 
It  was  played,  as  we  shall  see,  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  and  most  ancient  of  our  East  Lothian  families.  Queen  Mary,  in 
visiting  Seton,  engaged  both  in  golf  and  jett  de  mail,  the  latter  of  which 
games  she  no  doubt  had  played  often  before  at  the  French  court.  Though  our 
golf  has  evidently  the  same  derivation  as  the  Dutch  kolf  {kolbe,  a  club),  the 
Dutch  game '  is  a  more  distant  relation  than  the  Jeu  de  mail.  Tlie  game  of 
ckoU,  still  played  in  the  north  of  France  and  Belgium,  is  the  same  as  the  Dutch 
ialf.  In  Le  Grand  Ckoleur,^  M.  Charles  Deulin  tells  how  Roger,  a  blacksmith, 
had  a  severe  fight  with  the  devil  at  this  game.  From  the  description  we  note 
that  one  ball  was  used,  and  for  every  three  strokes  made  by  the  player,  who 
backed  himself  to  make  the  ball  touch  a  certain  goal  in  a  certain  number  of 
strokes,  one  decholf,  or  backward  stroke,  was  allowed  to  the  adversary,  whose 
object,  of  course,  was  to  prevent  the  goat  being  reached  in  the  number  of 
strokes  spetufied.  The  ball  used  at  this  game  is  egg-sliaped  and  made  of  buck- 
w<rad,  and  the  clabs  have  iron  heads,  by  which  it  is  alleged  the  ball  can  be 
driven  4<00  yards.  The  game  is  of  great  antiquity ;  it  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  but,  as  we  liave  said,  it  must  be 
regarded  only  as  a  distant  relation  of  our  golf. 

Though  golf,  as  it  has  been  played  from  time  immemorial  in  Scotland,  is 
more  closely  allied  to  the  French  game,jV«  de  mail,  and  the  Roman  game, 
eambuca,  an  opinion  seems  to  have  been  long  held  by  writers  on  the  subject 
that  we  owe  golf  to  Holland,  as  some  think  we  owe  the  other  national 
game,  curling.  The  similarity  of  the  words  used  in  play  partly  accounts 
for  this.  But  such  words  are  no  proof  that  Scotland  owes  golf  to  the  Dutch. 
We  have  a  great  many  words  and  ways  in  common  with  Hollanders.* 
Long  ago  we  had  a  good  many  comings  and  goings  with  the  Dutch,  and 
it  is  no  wonder  that  we  had  some  games  in  common.  It  is  just  as  likely,  how- 
ever, that  Dutchmen  borrowed  their  games  from  us  as  that  we  borrowed 
ours  from  them.  In  Good  Wordi  for  January  1895,  the  Marquis  of  Lome 
gave  an  interesting  account  of  klotsckiessen,  a  game  which  he  had  seen 
played  in  Friesland.  Premising  his  account  with  the  usual  remark  that 
'  golf  came  from  the    Low    Countries,'  he  calls  khUchicssai ,  or  the  clotsliot 

'  A  minute  dcscriplion  of  tliis  game  by  the  Rev.  Mt.  Walker,  minister  of  the  Canongale, 
Edinburgh,  will  be  found  in  \Vie  Slaliiiita!  Account  sf  Scotland,  1795,  vol,  xvL  p.  28. 

*  A  translation  of  the  Belgian  cholelale,  by  Miss  Isabel  Bruce,  is  given  in  Longmans'  Maga- 
zint  for  June  1889,  under  the  lille  of  '  The  Devil's  Round.' 

•  In  the  Scotsman  there  recently  (J""-  I3>  >  896)  appeared  an  article  on  '  B^rne  Scotland 
in  [he  Transvaal,'  in  which  it  was  shown  how  remarkably  the  Boers,  or  Dutch,  preserved  among 
them  old  Scottish  customs  and  phra-ses  that  in  Scotland  ha.ve  passed  away.  One  word  given 
as  an  instance  was  ctik,  or  cUek — to  describe  the  hook  over  the  hre,  or  the  golf-club. 
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game,   '  a   rough   kind   of    golf  played   without   clubs  or   holes/    and   thus 
describes  it ; — 

The  course  on  which  the  trial  of  skill  [generallj  between  two  villsgea]  taken  place  i>  a  verjr 
long  one,  indeed  not  leas  th&n  four  miles,  and  Bometimes  more.  The  two  players  on  each  aide  have 
to  plaj  alternately  with  one  ball.  One  village  has  hall  No.  1,  and  the  other  ball  No.  a.  Hiese  balls 
are  SJ  in.  in  diameter,  and  in  weight  are  1^  lb.  The  material  is  of  hard-wood  root,  and  lead  !■ 
poured  into  sii  holes,  of  which  every  two  face  each  other.  Thi*  lead  makes  the  ball  a  fint-rate 
missile,  and  the  smooth  surface  of  the  hard  wood  lets  it  quit  the  fingers  easilj  when  the  throw  ia 
made.  Now,  what  ii  the  object  of  this  throwing  *  It  is  simply  to  get  as  f ar  aa  possible  down  the 
appointed  c»uise.  You  have  to  walk  out  for  an  hour  at  least  and  back  again.  He  who  can  cover 
the  distance  with  fewest  throws  wins.  The  Marquis  adds  that  the  game  has  been  played  for 
oenturies,  and  that  its  popularity  '  speaks  well  for  its  contiimed  eiistence  at  any  suitable  place  at  a 
distance  from  its  old  home.'     He  thinks  it  'a  game  we  might  play." 

Following  the  publication  of  Lord  Lome's  article,  a  writer  in  the  Edinburgh 
Evening  Dispatch  (January  14)  pointed  out  that  the  game  tdready  existed  in 
Scotland,  at  Wemyss,  in  Fife,  where  it  had  been  played  from  time  immemorial. 
The  balls  there  used  are  of  iron,  specially  cast  in  the  foundry  at  Leven  or 
Kirkcaldy,  and  each  weighs  from  22  to  21  oz.  A  frost-bound  course  is  not 
required,  as  in  Friesland,  but  the  game  is  played  over  a  tract  of  flat  red  sand- 
stone rock  called  '  the  Skelleys'  j  two  giant  boulders  at  each  end  mark  the 
limits  of  the  course,  and  the  player  who  sends  his  '  yettling'  past  in  fewest 
throws  is  the  winner.  The  writer  of  the  account  of  the  Wemyss  game  says 
that  at  one  time  there  was  a  great  amount  of  trade  between  the  Baltic  and 
Fife  ports,  and  that  as  tbc  ships  were  laid  up  for  the  winter,  on  whatever  shore 
they  happened  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  summer,  the  Fife  sailors  would  likely  see 
kUiUchitssen  played  in  some  Grdningen  village,  and  bring  it  home.  Did  it  not 
occur  to  him  that  it  might  have  been  the  other  way,  and  that  the  Dutchmen 
may  have  borrowed  their  game  from  the  Fifers  .'  We  find  that  writers  on  golf 
nearly  all  follow  this  Dutch  importation  idea  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  The 
historian  of  Inveresk,'  which  parish  contains  the  old  Links  of  Musselburgh, 
close  to  our  county  of  East  Lothian,  at  once  adopts  Dr.  Carlyle's  opinion, 
that  it  was  an  adaptation  from  Holland,  and  was  introduced  in  the  fifteenth 
century. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  (he  says)  that  interaouiae  between  Holland  and  Scotland  came  at  that 
period  to  be  very  friendly.  The  herring  shoals  had  ileserlej  their  old  haunts,  and  had  found  their 
wa;  to  the  British  coasts.  The  maritime  instincts  of  the  Dutch,  anil  the  improvements  they  had 
introduced  into  the  process  of  curing,  naturally  sent  them  in  pursuit  of  the  harvest  of  the  sea,  and 
it  bocame  their  interust  to  keep  in  the  good  graces  of  those  upon  the  shores  where  Ihoy  plied  their 
calling.  The  pronperity  of  Holland  owes  not  a  little  to  its  trade  in  salt  herrings,  at  a  linio  when 
cureil  fi'di  were  in  universal  request  as  food  upon  the  fantilays  enjoined  by  tlie  Church.  To  the 
Firth  of  Forth  Dutch  luggers  accordingly  came,  and  a  briak  trade  sprang  up  with  Musselburgh. 
Kvidence  of  it  is  stiU  (laleut  to  everybody  in  the  '  knocklioune '  and  clock  of  the  ■  honest  toun.' 

If  there  had  been  no  Cliurcb  fasts  to  observe,  there  would  have  been  no 
visits  of  the  Dutch  and  no  golf,  so  if  we  accept  this  theory  we  must  thank 


'  Ittviresi  ParisA  Lore/rem  Pagan  Times.     By  K.  M'l>.  Stirling.     Musselbui^h,  1894. 
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the  Church  for  the  gift  of  golf.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  theorjr  might 
be  turned  the  other  way.  On  no  district  hod  Rome  in  former  times  left 
her  mark  more  distinctly  than  this,'  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that,  long 
before  the  Dutch  folloved  the  herring  to  Fisherrow,  golf  in  its  cambuca  form 
was  played  on  the  Links.  The  number  of  old  illustrations  from  Dutch 
tiles  is  supposed  to  be  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  Dutch  origin  of 
golf.  We  do  not  think  there  is  much  in  this,  for  the  Scotch  were  not 
in  the  habit  of  illustrating  their  games  as  the  Hollanders  did.  If  we 
had  had  artists  like  Van  der  Veyde,  or  Van  der  Veldt,  or  Van  der  Neer,  we 
should  no  doubt  have  possessed  pictures  of  a  similar  kind.  But  we  have  legal 
statutes  of  an  older  date  than  any  of  these  Dutch  pictures,  showing  that 
golf  was  so  popular  that  Parliament  had  to  put  it  down  because  it  was  taking 
peo]>le'8  attention  away  from  archery,  then  the  nation's  form  of  self-defence. 
The  first  of  these  statutes  is  dated  1457,  and  thereby  it  is  enacted  that  'the 
fute  ball  and  golfe  be  utterly  cryed  doun.'  '  In  an  earlier  enactment  of  1*2* 
football  only  was  prohibited,  and  all  men  were  to  '  busk  them  to  be  archers, 
fra  they  be  twetfe  zeir  of  age,  on  pains  of  being  fined  "  a  wedder  "  by  the  Laird 
of  the  Land.'  Some  authorities  argue  that  the  omission  of  golf  in  the  eariier 
Act  proves  that  it  was  introduced  into  Scotland  between  1*2*  and  1457- 
This  is  nonsense.  The  game  could  not  in  such  a  very  short  time  have  taken 
such  a  strong  hold  of  the  people  as  to  require  to  be  put  down  by  Parliament. 
Its  omission  at  first  was  more  likely  to  be  a  mere  accident  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  long  before  even  the  earlier  date  the  game  was  prevalent,  and  as 
little  doubt  can  there  be  that  in  the  Lothians,  more  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  country,  the  force  of  the  Act  of  King  .lames  and  those  that  followed  was 
severely  felt.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  have  no  pictorial  representations  handed 
down  to  us  of  our  '  rude  forefathers  '  at  their  golf.     These  would  have  done 

'    Vide  D.  M.  Moir  ('  Delta ')  On  the  Roman  Antiquities  of  liivtresk.      i860. 

'  The  Act  is  one  of '  The  XIII  Parliament  of  King  James  the  Second,  halden  at  Edinburgh, 
Ihe  sext  day  of  the  Moneth  of  March,  the  zeir  of  God,  one  thousand  foute  hundredth  fiflie 
seven  leires  '  It  runs  thus  :  '  65.  Wcapon-Schawingts,  Fule-hall,  Golft,  and  Archers.  Item, 
It  is  deereeled  and  ordained,  that  the  weapon  schawings  be  halden  be  the  Lords  and  BarrOIines, 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  fouie  times  in  the  zeir.  And  that  the  Fute-bal  and  gulfe  be  utterly 
cryed  downe,  and  not  to  be  used.  And  that  the  bow-markes  be  maid  at  ilk  Parish  Kirk  a  pair, 
of  Butles,  and  schutling  be  used.  And  that  ilk  man  schutte  sex  scholtes  at  the  least,  under  the 
paine  to  be  raysed  upon  them  that  cummis  not,  at  the  least  twa  pennyes,  to  be  given  to  them 
that  cummis  to  the  bowe-markes  to  diinke.  And  this  to  be  used  fra  Pasche  till  Attkallavi-mes 
after.  And  be  the  nixt  Midsommer  to  be  ready  with  all  their  graith  without  Tailzie.  And  that 
there  be  a  liower  and  a  fledgear  in  ilk  head  town  of  the  Schire,  And  that  the  town  furnish  faim 
of  stuffe  and  grailh,  after  as  needs  him  thereto,  thai  they  niay  serve  the  country  with.  And  as 
tuitching  (he  futebali  and  the  golfe,  to  be  punished  l>e  the  Barronnis  un-law,  and  gif  he  ukis  not 
the  un-law,  that  it  be  taken  be  the  Kingis  ofiiciares.  And  gif  the  Parochin  be  meikle,  that  there 
be  three  or  foure  or  live  bow-marks  in  sik  places,  as  gainis  therefore.  And  that  all  men  thai  is 
within  liftie,  aii<l  post  twelve  zeires,  sal  vse  sclmttini;.' 
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much  to  detennine  the  origin  and  antiquity  of  the  game.  They  would  also, 
we  believe,  have  decided  in  favour  of  its  Scottish  paternity.  In  regard  to  all 
the  old  representations  of  what  are  supposed  to  be  golfers  at  play,  we  notice  a 


tendency  on  the  part  of  many  to  '  read  into '  the  pictures  more  of  modem  golf 
than  they  can  bear.  An  instance  may  be  given  in  the  case  of  the  miniature 
from  the  Book  of  Hourt  here  reproduced.  In  the  Illuslraled  London  News  for 
June  9i  1894,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Mayhew,  quoting  Mr.  Lang's  remark,  in  Badminluii 
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Golf,  that  there  was  '  nothing,  as  far  as  he  was  aware,  to  show  that  the  early 
Flemish  golfers  putted  at  holes,'  goes  on  to  refer  to  the  miniature,  and  to  say — 

This  point  has  l)««n  set  at  reet,  once  for  all,  by  the  duoorery  of  a  miniature  in  a  manuKHpt  in 
the  Britiah  Muxum,  which  ii  described  as  follows  :  'A  series  of  miniatarei  and  iUominated  lesvea 
mt  [rom  a  Booli  of  Haura.  VelluiD,  30  leave^  meaanring  4}  hj  3^  inohee,  executed  at  Bruges  in 
the  liest  style  of  Flomiah  art  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  There  are  in  all'  twenty-one  minia- 
tnres ;  nine  itluBttsta  the  Krvices  and  twelve  represent  the  oeoupaUons  of  the  several  montha  of 
the  year,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  introduced  illuatrationa  of  various  games,  including  goU.'  The 
particular  miniature  illustrating  golf  is  on  folio  27.  and  shows  a  scene  on  a  putting-green.  Three 
layers  are  represented  :  one.  standing  near  his  own  ball  and  waiting  his  torn  to  play  is  engaged  in 
watching  another,  who  is  in  the  act  of  puttiug  at  the  hole.  Hit  kneeling  position  and  manner  of 
holding  the  alub,  although  doubtless  strictly  correct  according  to  the  canons  of  the  game  at  that 
time,  and  the  large  the  of  the  ball,  impress  the  modem  player  as  being  peculiar.  The  red  coat 
worn  fay  one  of  the  players  appears  to  Im  quite  en  rifflt.  but  the  sky-blue  pantaloons  worn  by 
another  t^eem  to  be  every  bit  as  startling  to  us  as,  perhaps,  some  of  the  stockings,  not  to  mention 
other  garments,  which  we  sometiinea  encounter  nowadays  on  the  links  would  have  looked  to  these 
Flemish  sportsmoD.  The  ihinl  player,  Telegat«J  to  the  far  corner  of  the  picture,  seeme  to  have 
teed  his  ball  preparatory  to  a  drive,  and  to  be  addreiaing  it.  Hi"  position— standing  open— would 
be  oordiallr  approved  by  some  of  our  present-day  players,  while,  although  bis  hands  seem  loo  far 
apart,  only  the  hypercritical  could  find  fault  with  his  grip  of  the  driver. 

Each  player  is  represented  as  having  one  club  only,  and  it  is  of  intereiit  to  notice  that  all  the 
three  clubs  shown  arc  very  similar  iu  shape  to  the  wooden  ones  now  in  use.  There  is,  however,  one 
great  difference  :  the  face  of  the  two  clubs,  of  which  a  front  view  is  given,  being  coloured  a  et«ely 
blue,  showing,  apparently,  that  a  slip  of  steel  was  affixed,  very  much  in  the  fashion  recently  advo- 
cated by  Professor  Tait.  The  green  is  guarded  on  two  sides  by  a  low  wooden  fence,  which  appears 
to  be  the  only  hazard  protecting  it ;  and  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  surrounding  trees  have  all  the 
lower  branches  removed.  Possibly  we  are  at  the  home  hole  of  the  course,  for  in  the  midille  distance 
of  the  picture,  on  the  third  side  of  the  green,  is  a  plaster  and  timber  building  with  a  thatched  roof, 
decidedly  more  comfortable  in  appearance  than  the  usual  iron  house. 

The  illustration  is  placed  at  the  foot  of  the  calendar  for  September— that  month  evidently 
being,  in  the  opinion  of  the  artist,  peculiarly  favourable  for  play. 

This  small  drawing  throws  a  Hood  of  light  on  the  history  of  the  gamo,  not  only  showing  tbnt 
reo^golf  was  played  in  the  Low  Countries,  bnt  that  it  was  so' well  known  as  to  be  included  in  a 
selection  of  popular  sports  about  the  year  1500,  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  being  the 
date  asoribed  by  experts  to  the  illustration. 

The  miniature  is,  no  douht,  interesting,  but  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Mayhew 
'  reads  into '  it  the  art  of  putting  into  holes,  the  steel-faced  cluh,  and  the  red 
coat,  is  more  interesting  still.  The  '  hunkering '  individual  is  certainly  very 
unlike  a  modem  player  if  he  chooses — as  he  would  appear  to  do — to  hole  his 
putt  when  another  fellow  is  in  the  act  of  driving  off  at  a  distance  of  two  or 
three  club-lengths  away,  and  still  another  expostulates  with  his  neighbour, 
whose  ball  is  teed  even  nearer  to  the  (supposed)  hole. 

Rembrandt  has  a  small  engraving  of  a  club-and-ball  player  at  his  game  in 
front  of  a  hnuse,  the  interior  of  which  is  partly  shown  in  the  picture.  Michel, 
in  his  recent  book,  gives  the  date  id,';*,  and  the  note — 

Le  Jeu  du  Kolf. — Vne  charmante  estAmpe  avec  un  jouer  occupd  k  pouseer  sa  boule  et  deui 
antrea  cauaant  entre  eux,  tandis  qu'au  premier  plan,  un  quatrieme  personnage  dtendu  sur  un  banc 
un  pen  li  T^cart,  semblo  plough  dans  ses  meditations. 
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On  this  the  editor  of  the  Golfer's  Guide,  Mr.  Dalrymple,  in  a  notice  of  the 
eDgraring,!  remarks— 

Bembnndt  Btrikes  lu  nther  as  repmenting  b.  bof's  game  well  known  in  the  Edinbuif h  of,  n7, 
twentj-five  jrmiw  tgo,  wbioh  wu  knowD  u  '  gpoon,'  It  WM,  1  underatond, 
pUjed  with  an  iroD  «poon  bent,  tied  to  the  end  of  t,  itick  about  »  jnd  long, 
and  a  solid  india-rubber  or  gutta-perchft  ball  waa  '  ipooned '  from  hole  to 
hole  in  a  cirole  of  four  or  fire  holeg,  apart  about  six  yards.  Winner  holed 
rotmd  in  toast  numtier  of  'ipoons.'  At  all  events  it  is  soffloientl;  clear 
thkt  neither  attitude  nor  implements  are  the  least  suggestive  of  golf,  not 
even  (u  Mr.  Laidlaw  Furves  puts  it,  with  a  smile,  when  dealing  with 
modem  iunovatiouB)  of  eioqaet  mallet  elubs,  hammer  and  pendulum  putten 
...  the  naes  of  which  are,  as  George  Olenuie  would  have  said,  '  no  gowf. 
bat  only  moukev  trioks.'  Even  in  this  age  of  apparent  d^eneiation, 
there  leenu  to  be  no  tendency  to  revert  to  euoh  a  hideous  implement  Ba 
that  oonjured  up  bj  Rembrandt,  unless,  of  oouree.  we  are  to  take  this  as 
the  rough  draft  of  a  preliminary  design  for  what  is  now  known  as  a  Dntch 
hoe;  which  is.  obviously,  not  improbable.  '  LE  JKU  DV  KOi.r' 

As  these  sentences  were  being  written,  we  were  presented 
with  another  instance  of  the  'reading  in'  process  in  the  Edinburgh  Evening 
DujMlch  of  Januarjr  31,  ISpfi.     Along  with  thesketeh  which  we  are  permitted 
to  reproduce  was  the  following  letter  : — 

Nbw  Club,  Edihburoh,  January  i9,  ISfK. 
SiK, — The  endoaed  drawing  may  interest  you.     It  is  a  copy  of  one  of  the  illuminations  in  a 
mineJof  1604. 


Some  of  my  friends  see  in  it  a  representation  of  a  game  of  ohole ;  others,  probably  with  li 
rsaeoQ,  two  golfers  and  a  caddie.    Be  the  game  what  it  may,  the  shocked  eipreuion  of  the  m 
who  reports  to  his  oompanions  the  approach  of  the  players,  and  the  way  in  which  these  e< 
■green  with  their  hands  the  eyes  of  one — perhaps  the  most  austere  Or  perhaps  the  least  unworldly 
— of  their  number  lest  be  should  even  see  so  profane  a  sight,  give  some  support  to  the  view  that 
Sunday  golf  is  no  new  nor  peculiarly  Seottish  question,  but  may  have  perplexed  the  minds  of  men 
in  the  Low  Countries  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  oentury.— I  am,  ete., 

Tnoe.  D,  Gibson  Cabhicbail. 
So  not  only  gait,  but  Sunday  golf,  may  have  been  known  to  the  Dutch- 
men !     As  was  soon  pointed  out  by  other  correspondents,  the  game  which  was 

'  Co/fir's  Cuidt,  1895,  pp.  82,  83. 
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being  played  by  the  figures  on  the  miBsal  which  Sir  Thomas  Gibson  Cannichael 
thus  brought  to  public  notice  was  certainly  not  golf.  It  was  evidently  the 
same  pastime  as  that  represented  on  the  border  of  the  opening  page  of  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang's  chapter  on 
the  history  of  golf  in  the 
Badminton  volume,  in  the 
original  of  which  the  heads 
of  the  clubs  are  painted  like 
those  in  the  Booic  of  Hour* 
above  referred  to  as  of  a 
'steely  blue.'  Both  may  re- 
present chole,  which  Mr. 
Lang,  quoting  from  Da 
Cange,  says  was  played  with 
clubs  having  iron  heads.  Or 
it  may  be  held  that  both  are 
representations  of  the  game 
of  shinty.  Certainly  neither 
is  a  representation  of  golf.  So 
much  for  the  Low  Countries. 
For  the  most  extraordinary 
attempt  to  give  antiquity 
other  than  Scottish  to  the 
national  game  we  have  to 
thank  Mr.  Horace  Hutchin- 
son. In  Golf,  August  18, 
1893,  this  eminent  authority 
startled  his  brother  golfers 
by  '  a  Raphael  at  Golf/  in 
which  we  have  a  nude  figure 
depicted  with  a  club  at  the 
top  of  the  swing,  the  figure 
having  been  traced  from  one 
of  Raphael's  pictures  in 
Venice.  On  the  importance 
view,  Mr.  Hutchinson  remarks  : — 

Hbape  of  the  head  of  the  olub  ma;  be  with  which 
I  have  juat  sC«{iped  ouC  of  a  Titrkiah  bath)  is  playing. 
3g  such  aa  thej  lued  for  playing  j'ni  de  mail,  and  such 
ecently  adapted  with  but  moderate  Bacoesa,  for  golf. 
correctDess,  judged  by  the  modem  golGng  standard,  of 


of  this  figure,  from  a  golfing  point  c 

It  i«  not  very  obvious  what  the  eiacl 
Raphael's  man  (vho  seems,  by  the  way,  t 
Probably  it  is  a  hammer-headed  kiod  of  th 
an  Sir  Walter  Hamilton  Dalrymple  has 


Thei 
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above 
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he  hae  noDe  of  tlut  rice  of  swinging  the  club  round  the  shoulder,  instead  of  over  and  abvre  it. 
Rather  we  should  say  that  his  club  has  been  brought  up  'over  straight,'  as  the  golfing  professon 
phrase  it,  and  that  he  would  consequently  bring  it  down  '  ower  straight '  also,  and  very  likely 
slioe  the  baU.  But  then  we  must  remember  that  neither  this  man,  nor  Raphael  hie  maker,  had 
had  the  Inestimable  advantage  of  reading  the  Badminton  book  od  golf,  nor  any  other  of  the  kindred 
works  which  teach  the  grammar  of  the  noble  game.  For  the  rest,  however.  Old  Tom  Morris  would 
paaa  this  Baphaelesque  man  sound  enough.  That  turning  on  the  left  toe,  with  the  heel  well  off 
the  ground.  Is  u  perfect  as  it  oould  be.  There  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  the  turning  of  the 
body  on  the  hips,  and  the  eyes,  glancing  over  the  top  of  the  deltmd  musole,  are  kept  well  fastened 
on  the  ball.  This  is  all  as  it  should  be,  and  we  may  oongratulato  Baphael  and  his  nun.  And 
GTCD  if  hia  hnnda  be  thrown  somewhat  away  above  his  shoulder,  in  a  manner  which  does  not 
suggest  the  best  eieontlon,  may  not  this  after  all  tie  attributable,  perhaps,  to  the  greater  freedom 
of  swing  which  must  accompany  such  total  freedom  from  garments.  This,  perhaps,  is  how  we  all 
do  it  in  those  practice  swings  which  we  take  when  we  get  out  of  our  morning  tubs — how  unfor- 
tunate that  there  is  no  one  there  ready  to  '  kodak '  us  in  the  aot !  At  all  events,  this  creation  of 
the  artbt  is  a  very  superior  person,  golfioi  speaking,  to  thcw  men  of  Van  der  Neer  and  Van  der 
Veyde,  who  play  a  spurious  sort  of  golf,  with  a  half  swing,  upon  the  ice ;  or  to  those  quaint 
figures  on  the  encaustic  tiles,  whose  chief  charaoteristie  is  the  I>utahneea  of  their  outlines.  These 
latter,  in  fact,  are  no  doubt  only  too  acourate  representalions  of  'golf  as  she  is  played.'  Baphael, 
with  a  true  artistic  instinct,  has  gone  to  the  region  of  the  ideal,  and  shown  us  aooording  to  hia 
oonoeption  of  it  (which  seems  but  little  at  fault),  '  golt  as  she  ihotild  be  played.'  We  shall  not 
go  far  amiss  in  oui  golfing  aims,  if  we  strive  to  realise,  iu  our  swings,  this  ideal  of  the  great 
dedgner. 

Long  before  Willie  Femie  and  the  Badminton  Professors  we  would  thus 
appear  to  have  had  a  Gamaliel  of  golf  in  the  person  of  the  great  painter,  who 
could  have  given  '  points '  to  any  of  them  as  a  teacher  of  the  art.  But  alas 
for  the  '  reading  in  '  process  !  Mr.  Hutchinson  in  Golf,  January  S4,  1 896,  is 
found  writing  as  follows : — 

Of  &11  the  older  artists  that  took  golf  as  their  subject,  or  as  in  any  way  aeoessory  to  their 
subject,  none  except  the  caricaturists  had  the  courage  to  portray  the  player  in  action.  They  took 
him  with  his  club  over  his  shoulder,  at  bis  feet,  under  the  arm  of  his  caddie  j  none  eihibil«d  blm 
in  the  act  of  striking  the  ball.  To  this  generality  eiceptioii  might  have  been  taken  In  the  instance 
of  the  drawing  by  Raphael,  shown  in  the  gallery  at  Venice,  de[Hcting  a  nude  Bgure  swinging  a 
rude  olub  at  tamethitig.  Tbe  something  might  well  have  been  a  ball,  and  in  that  sense  the  action 
was  taken  by  those  who  were  good  enough  to  make  tbe  trscing  of  the  figure  in  question,  and  in 
that  sense  it  whs  published  and  discussed  by  the  present  writer.  Later,  it  has  happened  to  him  to  see 
a  photograph  of  this  drawing,  taken  previously  to  the  tracing,  and  sbowing  the  faint  but  indubitable 
ootlinM — which,  perhaps,  photi^rapby  alone  could  revea! — of  a  bvllock'i  haul.  The  beast's  head, 
beyoikd  question,  is  the  object  of  the  clubman's  aim.  To  lay  a  bullock,  not  a  golf-boll,  dead,  was 
the  purpose  of  the  mighty  swing,  which  imitated  so  perfectly  tbe  swing  of  a  golf-club.  As  a 
stndy  even  for  golfing  purposes,  the  recognition  of  this  very  different  aim  makes  the  figure  scarcely 
less  interesting,  though  depriving  it  of  any  place  in  tbe  pictorial  history  of  golf  or  of  any  allied 

We  have  dwelt  a  while  on  this  subject  with  the  view  of  showing  how 
Uttle  there  is  in  the  averment  that  golf  had  its  origin  in  some  other  country 
than  Scotland,  and  was  imported  to  that  country.  The  old  statutes  pro- 
hilHtJng  the  game,  it  will  be  noticed,  go  a  good  deal  farther  back  than  even 
that  very  early  Book  of  Hours  which  is  supposed  to  represent  golfers  putting- 
out.     We  should  say  the  evidence  all  goes  to  prove  that  Scotland  had  the 
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game  in  we II -developed  fonn  even  centuries  before  Pwliament  meddled  with 
it  Given  the  club  and  the  ball,  we  do  not  require  any  other  explanation  of 
how  golf  began  to  be  played  than  simply  that,  like  Topsy,  '  it  growed.'  No 
one  denies  that  the  later  stages  of  its  evolution  were  Scottish.  Is  it  necessaty 
to  suppose  that  in  its  earlier  forms  it  was  borrowed  from  Rome,  Holland,  or 
any  other  country  ?  We  do  not  think  so.  We  believe  that  the  putting-out 
process,  which  is  the  essential  feature  of  golf,  and  differentiates  it  from  bo 
many  <tther  club-and-ball  games,  was  no  borrowed  idea,  but  an  original  one, 
and  that  Scotland,  which  has  the  credit  of  developing  golf  till  the  world  has 
come  to  look  upon  it  as  worthy  of  universal  adoption,  has  also  the  credit  of  giving 
to  it  the  pristine  features  which  it  has  never  wholly  lost.  Nor  would  it  surprise 
us  to  find  that,  like  some  other  discoveries  that  have  proved  of  world-wide 
importance,  the  putling-otU  idea  was,  to  begin  with,  merely  an  accident.  Nay, 
further,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  by  chance  it  be  proved  in  some  future 
time  that  golf,  which  has  been  not  inaptly  described  even  in  modem  times  as 
'the  putting  of  little  balls  into  little  holes,  with  instruments  ill  adapted  for 
the  purpose,'  was  first  played  in  this  very  county  of  East  Lothian,  which  it 
seems  to  have  chosen  for  its  home.  To  a  shepherd's  love  for  a  princess, 
according  to  the  well-known  legend  of  Trsprain  Law,  Scotland  owes  her 
greatest  saiuL  It  is  just  as  likely  that  to  some  shepherds  of  the  Lammer- 
moors  we  are  indebted  for  the  royal  and  ancient  game,  and  that,  like  the 
daughter  of  King  Loth,  it  landed  on  the  shores  of  Fife  from  Dumpender,  with 
a  burden  of  blessing  for  our  own  and  other  countries.' 

•  Wc  are  not  alone  b  holding  the  view  of  the  accidental  origin  of  putting.  Sir  Walter 
Simpson,  in  his  Art  of  Calf,  has,  with  linked  Vwmowt  long  drawn  out,  stated  this  theory  of  the 
evolution  of  golf:  'A  shepherd  tending  his  sheep  would  often  chance  upon  i  round  pebble,  and 
having  his  crook  in  his  hand  he  would  strike  it  away  ;  for  it  is  as  inevitable  thai  a  man  with  a 
slick  in  his  hand  should  aim  a  blow  at  any  loose  object  lying  in  his  path  as  that  he  should  breathe. 
On  pastures  green  this  led  to  nothing ;  but  once  on  a  lime  (probably)  a  shepherd,  feeding 
his  sheep  on  a  links— perhaps  those  of  St.  Andrews— rolled  one  of  these  stones  into  a  rabbit- 
scrape.  "  Marry,"  he  quoth,  "I  could  not  do  that  if  I  tried  " — a  thought  (so  instinctive  is 
amotion)  which  nerved  him  to  the  attempt.  But  man  cannot  long  persevere  alone  in  any 
arduous  undertaking,  so  our  shepherd  hailed  another,  who  was  hard  by,  to  witness  bis 
endeavour.  "  Forsoolh,  that  is  easy,"  said  the  friend,  and,  trying,  failed.  They  now  searched 
in  the  gorse  for  as  round  stones  as  possible,  and,  to  their  surprise,  each  found  an  old  golf-ball, 
which,  as  Ihe  reader  knows,  are  to  be  found  there  in  considerable  quantity  even  to  this  day. 
Having  deepened  the  rabbit-scrape  so  that  the  balls  might  not  jump  out  of  it,  they  set  themselves 
to  practising  putting.  The  stronger  but  less  skilful  shepherd,  finding  himself  worsted  at  this 
amusement,  protested  that  it  was  a  fairer  test  of  skill  to  play  for  the  hole  from  a  considerable 
distance.  This  being  arranged,  the  game  was  found  to  be  much  more  varied  and  interesting. 
They  bad  at  iitst  called  it  "  putty,"  because  (he  immediate  object  >was  to  putt  or  put  the 
ball  into  the  bole  or  scrape,  but  at  the  longer  distance  what  we  call  driving  was  the  chief 
interest,  so  the  name  was  changed  to  "go  off"  or  "golf."  The  sheep  having  meantime 
strayed,  our  shepherds  had  to  go  after  lliem.  This  proving  an  esceedingly  irksome  intenuplion, 
Ihey  bit  upon  the  ingenious  device  of  making  a  circular  course  of  holes,  which  enabled  them  to 
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'  The  whole  history  of  Gosford  is  golf/  was  the  remark  of  the  present  Garl 
of  V/emyss  to  the  writer,  in  talking  of  the  game  in  East  Lothian.  The 
name  of  Gosford  >  recalls  the  fiu;t  that  the  Stuart  kings  themselves  were 
golfers.  If  golf  in  East  Lothian  was  ancient,  it  was  also  royal.  One  of  the 
earliest  glimpses  we  get  of  the  game  is  when  the  'guidmanof  Ballengeich,'  with 
his  well-known  interest  in  his  people's  amusements,  caroe  to  golf  at  Gosford. 
The  parish  minister  (the  Rev.  Dr.  Neil  Roy),  in  a  topographical  description  of 
the  parish  of  Aberlady,^  written  in  1813,  says :  '  King  James  v.  [I51S-I54S] 
is  said  to  have  been  fond  of  Gosford,  and  it  was  suspected  by  his  contem- 
poraries that  in  his  frequent  excursions  to  that  part  of  the  country  he  had 
other  purposes  in  view  besides  golfing  and  archery.  Three  favourite  ladies, 
Sandilands,  Weir,  and  Oliphant,  one  of  whom  resided  at  Gosford,  and  the 
others  in  the  neighbourhood,  were  occasionally  visited  by  their  royal  and 
gallant  admirer,  which  occasioned  the  following  satirical  advice  to  His  Majesty 
Irom  Sir  David  Lindsay  of  the  Mount,  Lord  Lyon.'  We  do  not  quote  Sir 
David's  lines,  as  the  minister  of  Aberlady  goes  on  to  do,  for,  like  many  others 

play  and  herd  nl  the  same  lime.  The  holes  being  now  many  and  far  aput.  It  became  necessaiy 
to  mark  their  wheteabouls,  which  was  easily  d'>ne  by  means  of  a  lag  of  wool  from  a  sheep 
attached  to  a  stick,  a  primiiive  kind  of  flag,  still  used  on  many  greens,  almost  in  ils  original 
fonn.     Since  Ihose  early  days  the  essentials  of  the  game  have  altered  but  little.' 

Mr.  Hutchinson,  in  an  article  on  '  the  Evolulion  of  Games  at  Ball '  in  Blackwooft  Magatint 
for  May  1893,  seems  to  favour  the  '  accidental '  theory,  and  in  the  hitlii^  of  a  cocoa-nut  with  a 
stick  so  correctly  that  it  lies  dead  at  the  feet  of  the  receivei,  he  finds  the  origin  of  golf  in  pre- 
historic days.  He  suggests  tbal  ihe  game  took  its  name  from  the  but  marqai,  when  that  was 
no  longer  a  pig,  as  in  jeu  de  mail,  but  a  hole — a  gol/e. 

An  anonymous  writer  in  GfI/{yo\.  iv.  p.  308),  has  given  a  good  statement  of  the  theory  in 
veise,  as  follows  ;— 

When  Caledonia,  »t«ni  and  wild.  He  hit  a  pebble  with  hia  orook, 

Was  atill  a  jxior  unkilted  child,  And  aeat  the  stone  acrosi  a  brook  ; 

Two  aimple  shepherdg  clad  in  ekine.  The  other,  tempted  then  to  itrike. 

With  leathern  thong*  about  their  shins,  With  equal  ardour  '  played  the  like.' 

Fioding  that  dulnesa  day  by  day  And  thus  thoy  went  with  heart  and  aoul 

Grew  irkaome,  felt  a  wish  to  play.  Towards  a  dUtant  quarry-hole. 

But  where  the  game?    In  those  dark  ages  With  new  Buccess  contented. 

The;  oouldn't  ton — they  had  no  wages.  'Twaa  thus  the  prehistoric  Soot 

mi  one,  the  brighter  of  the  two,  Did  wonders  by  an  idle  ahot. 

Hit  on  a  samething  he  could  do.  And  golf  was  first  invented. 

In  the  Kirk  Records  of  Boharm  parish,  under  May  23,  1658,  a  boy  was  rebuked  for  having 
'  plaid  att  the  golfe  with  the  herds  of  Mulben.'  Evidently  the  shepherds  in  olden  limes  were 
the  fosterers  of  the  game. 

'  The  very  name  may  have  originated  out  otgolf—a.  derivation  pour  rin,  some  will  say,  liul 
Sir  Herbert  Maxwell  has  many  quite  as  likely  guesses  in  his  lectures  on  place-names.  Gooseford 
is  one  of  the  old  forms  of  Ihe  name,  which  of  course  cuts  it  out  of  all  connection  with  golf.  The 
earliest  form  ii  Gosfuid,  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

'  Transaitiom  of  Ikt  Soiiely  a/lhi  Aniiguarics  of  Scotland  (Edinburgh,  W.  Creech,  1811), 
pp.  5"7.Si8- 
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ot  the  poetical  Lord  Lyon,  they  are  not  too  refined,  and  since  1812  the  public 
taste  has  considerably  improved.  No  doubt  Sir  David  knew  all  about  the 
young  ladies,  for  he  himself  was  an  East  Lothian  man,'  connected  with  this 
very  district.  He  also  knew  all  about  the  King's  ways,  for  he  had  charge  of 
the  young  Prince  and  his  recreations.  If  he  imagined  that  the  attractions  of 
the  three  graces  he  refers  to  were  greater  for  His  Majesty  than  golf  and 
archery,  he  was  perhaps  not  far  wrong.  Princes  are  human.  But  that  James  v. 
did  golf  at  Gosford  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  doubt.  Any  one  can  see 
even  to-day  that  the  links  there  must  have  been  a  capital  place  for  playing  the 
game.  There  was  neither  wood  nor  wall,  such  as  we  see  surrounding  the  present 
noble  mansion,  but  the  ground  around  the  old  dwelhng  was  given  over  to 
rabbits,  and  was  in  every  way  suitable  for  golf.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that 
royalty  played  the  game  on  this  part  of  the  coast  more  than  three  centuries 
and  a  half  ago.     When,  in  the  Dreme  (1528),  Sir  David  Lindsay  laments — 

Nuw  auld  and  cauld  Januar  in  dispyte 
R«iffis  from  us  all  pastime  and  pleaour, 

he  no  doubt  remembered  sunny  days  on  Gosford  Links.  Whether  the  ladies 
graced  the  links  with  their  presence  and  took  part  in  the  game  we  have  no 
record,  nor  any  account  of  the  king's  matches  with  the  lord  of  Gosford,  who 
appears  to  have  borne  the  name  of  Sinclair.  The  estate  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  powerful  Douglases,  who  owned  Aberlady  and  many  other  estates 
besides ;  and  one  of  these.  Sir  Archibald  Douglas,  brother  of  Gavin,  the  Bishop 
of  Dunkeld  (of  which  see  Aberlady  was  a  patrimonial  church  till  the  Reforma- 
tion), was  a  great  friend  of  King  James  in  his  boyhood.  But  by  the  time  he 
was  golfing  at  Gosford,  the  power  of  the  Douglases  over  his  person  was  gone, 
and  Sir  Archibald  was  in  disgrace;^  it  was  therefore  not  a  Douglas  that 
ttymied  him,  if  such  fate  befell  His  Majesty,  as  it  no  doubt  often  did. 

A  very  little  way  along  the  coast  westward  we  come  to  Seton,  near 
Cockenzie,  the  ruins  of  which  bring  before  us  the  name  of  another  distin- 

'  Sii  David  was  born  at  Garlelon  (Garmilton)  Tower  (in  1490).  He  was  a  descendant  of 
the  family  of  Lindsay  of  (he  Byres,  a  name  still  borne  by  a  farm  which  lies  at  the  fool  of  the 
Garleton  Hills.  LuHness,  near  Gosford,  was  in  early  times  also  the  property  of  a.  branch  of  the 
same  Lindsay  family,  the  two  estates  being  for  a.  considerable  period  held  by  the  bearers  of  what 
Sir  David  calls  '  ane  surname  of  renown.'  The  family  is  now  represented  by  the  earldom  ol 
Crawford  and  Balcarres. 

*  Sir  Archibald,  having  been  concerned  in  the  altetnpt  to  occupy  the  city  of  Edinburgh 
and  prevent  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  was  forfeited  for  high  treason  in  1528.  He  retired  into 
England,  but  after  some  time,  presuming  on  former  favour,  he  ventured  to  return  and  throw 
himself  in  the  king's  way  at  Stirling.  His  Majesty  being  of  too  princely  a  mind  to  proceed 
agaimt  him  capitally,  after  he  had  thus  put  himself  into  his  power,  commanded  him  to  leave  the 
kingdom  and  wait  his  further  pleasure.  He  withdrew  to  France,  where  he  died.  The  year 
after  the  king's  death,  the  forfeiture  was  reversed,  and  the  estate  of  Kilspindy,  or  Aberlady, 
restored  to  his  son,  Patrick  Douglas Roy's  Tepo^afhical  Dtscriplion. 
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guished  East  Lothian  family,  whose  connection  with  royalty  furnishes  a  fresh 
tradition  on  which  to  claim  for  golf  its  ancient  and  royal  title.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  The  Abbot,  has  for  ever  identified  George,  seventh  Lord  Seton,  with  the 
romantic  life  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  (I54S-1587).  This  nobleman  was  one  of 
the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Parliament  of  Scotland,  17th  December 
1 557,  to  be  present  at  Mary's  marriage,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  to  the 
Dauphin  of  France.  On  Queen  Mary's  return  from  France,  in  156l,  Lord 
Seton  was  sworn  a  Privy  Councillor,  and  appointed  Master  of  the  Household  to 
Her  Majesty,  who  had  no  more  devoted  adherent  throughout  her  chequered 
career.  The  night  after  the  murder  of  Rizzio,  Lord  Seton,  with  two  hundred 
horse,  attended  the  queen  first  to  Seton  Castle,  and  then  to  Dunbar,  Damley 
being  compelled  by  threats  to  go  with  her.  On  Damley's  assassination,  the 
queen  and  Bothwell  went  to  Seton,  where  they  remained  for  several  days,  and 
there  the  marriage- contract  between  them  was  signed.  The  fiflb  Lord  Seton 
had  married  a  daughter  of  the  first  £arl  of  Bothwell,  so  that  made  the  visit  of 
the  royal  couple  all  the  more  interesting  and  welcome  to  the  Seton  family. 
The  Setons  at  their  palace  kept  up  great  state,*  and  among  the  popular  amuse- 
ments for  which  provision  was  made  in  the  fields  around  the  palace  golf  appears 
to  have  had  a  place.  It  was  evidently  a  recreation  of  the  Setons,  and  with 
Mary  and  Bothwell  alike  it  was  an  inheritance,  for  most  of  the  Stuart  kings 
had  been  golfers.  In  lSOS-4,  in  the  account  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer, 
there  is  this  entry — 

Item,  to  the  King  to  plaj  ftt  the  golf  vitli  ttie  Erie  of  Bothuila,  ■        ilij-S. 

It  was  'in  the  fields  beside  Seton''  that  Queen  Mary  played  with  Both- 
well  at  golf  and  pall  mall  immediately  after  Darnley's  death,  and  naturally 
her  enemies  took  advantage  of  her  conduct  to  prove  her  indilference  to  the 
fate  of  Damley,  who  had  so  recently  met  such  a  tragic  death  at  the  Kirk 

'  From  the  earliest  period  the  family  of  Seton  iilled  a  prominent  place  in  tlie  annals  of  Scot- 
bnd.  They  were  surpassed  by  none  in  loyalty  to  the  throne  and  firm  attachment  to  the  dynasty 
of  the  Sliiarts.  Their  military  ardour  and  dauntless  and  patriotic  bearing  appear  from  their 
ancient  war-cry  of  'Set-on,'  and  their  earliest  motto  (not  unsuited  to  golf)  of  '  Harard,  yet  for- 
ward.' II  was  in  consequence  of  so  many  other  noble  families  having  sprung  from  them  that 
the  Lords  Seton  were  styled  '  Magnae  nobilitalis  Domini.'  Owing  to  their  intermarriage  upon 
four  different  occasions  with  the  royal  family,  their  shield  obtained  the  addition  of  the  royal  or 
double  tressure,  Their  unshaken  loyalty  is  marked  by  another  of  their  mottoes,  '  Intaminalis 
fulget  honoribus,'  and  it  was  the  heroic  spirit  that  led  to  the  last  Earl  of  VVinton,  (he  descendant 
and  representative  of  the  Setons,  joining  in  the  rebellion  of  1715,  for  which  his  titles  and  estates 
were  forfeited-  The  lands  which  the  family  had  were  very  extensive,  and  their  chief  seat  was 
recognised  in  the  royal  charters  as  the  palace  of  Selon,  in  consequence  of  having  often  been  the 
place  of  royal  entertainment,  as  for  ages  it  had  been  the  scene  of  great  magnificence  and  splendid 
hospitality.— Anderson's  Scelliih  Nation.  The  present  representative  of  the  lamily  is  the  Earl 
of  ^linton  and  Winton. 

'  Invtalorit!  of  Mary  QuttH  a/S^olt,  Preface,  p.  Ixx  ( 1863). 
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of  Field.*  One  of  the  Queen's  Maries,  so  famed  in  song  and  legend,  was 
the  half-sister  of  this  Lord  Seton,  at  whose  palace  the  Queen  was  a  guest. 
She  also,  we  may  be  sure,  was  familiar  with  the  game,  and  would  be  able  to 
accompany  her  royal  mistress  on  Seton  Links,  if,  as  some  aver,  the  Queen  was 
Dot  so  fond  of  BothwelVs  company  as  he  would  have  liked. 

The  prohibition  of  golf  by  the  Scots  Parliament  did  not  abolish  the  game 
as  a  popular  sport.  Evidence  of  this  is  furnished  by  Town  Council  and  Session 
Records,  in  which  it  b  found  coming  into  colUsion  with  Sabbath  observance. 
When  the  Parliament  tried  to  put  down  golf  it  was  a  Sunday  amusement. 
But  that  was  not  the  reason  for  crying  it  down.  It  was  simply  that  it  inter- 
fered with  the  practice  of  archery,  and  the  very  Act  that  in  1457  prohibited 
golf,  ordained  that  'schutting  be  usit  ilk  Sunday.'  The  Reformation  did  not 
condemn  the  Roman  Church  for  allowing  such  recreations  on  Sunday.  Onr 
greatest  Reformer,  John  Knox,  who  was  an  East  Lothian  man  and  a  golfer, 
did  not  believe  in  a  Sunday  observance  that  was  wholly  made  up  of  religious 
exercises.  Tradition  has  it  that  he  was  seen  more  than  once  golfing  on  Leith 
Links  on  Sunday  afternoon.  Certainly  his  idea,  and  the  idea  of  our  early 
Reformers,  indeed  we  may  say  the  true  Scottish  idea  of  Sunday,  was  that  the 
early  part  should  be  given  to  worship  in  the  House  of  God,  and  that  after 
divine  service  all  were  free  to  indulge  in  bodily  recreation.  The  old  Session 
and  Town  Council  Records  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  dealt  chiefly  with 
offenders  who  neglected  worship  altogether,  and  golfed  during  the  it/me  of 
preaching  or  the  ti/nte  of  termounet,  as  the  hour  of  worship  was  called.^  If,  as 
no  doubt  was  the  case,  an  attempt  was  made  to  prohibit  golf  and  other  games 
entirely  on  the  Sabbath,  this  was  due  to  the  adoption  of  the  Puritan  idea  of 
the  day  which  was  at  first  introduced  from  England,^  and  finally  imposed  on 
Scotland  by  Cromwell  and  his  Independents — thanks  to  the  stupid  blunder 
of  General  Leslie  at  Dunbar.  The  Book  of  Sports,  or  Declaration  of  James  vi. 
in   16I8,  shows  that  the   Puritan   idea  had  been  working  as   effectually   in 

•  On  the  26th  of  P'ebruary  1567,  Robert  Melville  informs  Cecil  that  '  Queen  Mary  has  gone 
lo  Seton  for  repose  and  purgations' ;  and  Druiy  asserts  that  the  Queen  and  Both  well  '  have  been 
shooting  al  the  butts  againsi  Huntly  and  Seton  for  a  dinner  at  Tranent.'  In  Ihe  Diurnal  ef 
Occurrents,  however,  il  is  expressly  staled  that  on  the  occasion  in  question  Bothwelt  did  not 
accompany  the  Queen  to  Selon,  but  remained  at  Holyrood  with  Huntly  in  charge  of  the  young 

'  Of  one  of  the  first  Protestant  ministers  of  Leith  it  is  said  that  '  the  gown  was  na  sooner 
af,  and  the  Bible  out  of  hand  fra  the  Kirk,  when  on  gcd  the  coislet  and  hangit  was  the  hagbot, 
and  to  the  fields.' 

'  The  first  full  statement  of  the  '  high '  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Sablalh  was  the  Saibalhum 
Veleris  et  Nrrvi  TtUamenti:  or  the  True  Doilrine  of  the  Saiia/A,  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Bownde  or  Bound 
(1593)  -  -  ■  It  is  certainly  after  the  date  of  Bownde  (hat  the  kitk -session  records  of  Scotland 
are  filled  with  proceedings  against  Sabbath -breakers  for  all  manner  of  work  indoor  and  outdoor 
(shaving  beii^  especially  noted),  walking  or  '  vaging '  in  the  streets  .tnd  fields,  being  absent  from 
public  worship,  etc.,  as  well  as  for  drinking  or  really  disorderly  and  disquieting  conduct. 
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England  as  it  did  in  Scotland.  Tbe  king  on  returning  from  Scotland  in  that 
year  heard  a  '  generall  complaint '  that  the  people  were  '  barred  from  all  lawfull 
recreation  and  exercise  upon  the  Sundayes  afternoone,  ajier  the  ending  of  all 
Divine  Service,  and  professing  to  pity  them,  'seeing  they  must  apply  their 
labour,  and  winne  their  living  in  all  working  dayes,'  he  ordained  that  '  no 
lawful  recreation  should  be  baircd  to  his  good  people  which  should  not  tend  to 
the  breach  of  the  laws  of  his  kingdom  and  the  canons  of  his  church.'  Charles  i. 
in  1633  confirmed  this  charter,  but  as#he  rule  enjoining  attendance  at  church 
before  play  in  the  afternoon  precluded  Nonconformists  from  a  sliare  in  the 
permitted  recreations,  the  charter  excited  much  indignation  among  the 
Puritans,  and  helped  to  bring  down  both  the  monarchy  and  the  church. 
That  freedom  of  the  individual  conscience,  both  in  religion  and  recreation,  is 
the  birthright  of  every  man,  is  a  fact  which  kings  and  priests  are  slow  to 
learn.  Of  what  we  may  look  upon  as  the  second  great  wave  of  popularity  in 
the  national  game,  when  it  was  found  invading  every  district  and  interfering 
with  religious  worship,  as  it  had  done  before  with  the  practice  of  arms,  we 
have  several  distinct  traces  in  the  Kirk-Session  Books  of  our  East  Lothian 
parishes.  In  the  Records  of  Tyninghame  there  are  two  entries  regarding  the 
profanation  of  the  Sabbath  by  the  game.  On  one  occasion  some  idle  boys 
were  '  delated '  for  playing,  and  dismissed  with  a  reproof.  The  extract  minute 
which  follows  is  quoted  as  an  excellent  example  of  how  a  case  of  the  kind  was 
treated  in  those  days : — 

HaiBter  Jhone  alto  ahew  Ic  le  elderii  tbat  he  had  eausit  Jlione  Quhj't  cite  tlie  maiBonlB  quha 
*er  bigging  tbe  ladTii  houB  to  oompeir  befor  ;e  session,  becaus  he  hard  that  le  laet  Sabbathe  at 
ef temoone  je  nudis  maiooniB  wer  plajing  at  le  golf,  aa  be  bod  reportit,  in  ty me  of  preicbing  ai 
eftemoone,  and  )onie  uthem  with  thorn.  Tbey  being  cullit,  compeirit,  and  being  demandit  qiib j 
they  had  prophaiaed  tbe  Sabbothe  bj  playing  at  golf,  and  that  Dotonrislje  in  tjme  of  preiching, 
they  anawerit  seTerallie  yt  the  preiohing  wm  ather  done  or  neir  endit  befor  they  went  to  the  Ijnkis 
out  of  zB  towne.  Being  demondit  quhy  they  came  not  to  ze  kirk,  aneveirit  tiiat  they  had  aome 
neceaacer  occaaiona  qlk  drew  them  away,  and  that  they  reaortit  cairfuUie  Biaoe  ye  coining  to  this 
town,  thir  many  Sabbothia  bygaine,  to  le  hefrjng  of  ye  Word,  bothe  befomoone  and  eftemoone ; 
and  confeaait  that  tbey  had  overaeine  themsetfle  and  dona  amiaa  in  not  ooming  to  yo  kirk  at  that 
tyme.  Altho  they  did  not  begin  to  play  befor  ye  pepill  came  out  of  ze  kirk,  bot  were  in  tbe  way 
qn  they  saw  them  oome  furthe — they  lippening,  indeed,  yt  ye  preiohing  had  beine  endit  befor  yr 
going  out  of  je  lowne — promeisit  by  Ood  hia  giooe  never  to  do  the  lyk.  The  forsaid  peraonia 
removit.  lite  seaaion  qsjdering  that  they  had  oonfessit  yr  overaight,  and  that  they  wei  ourfull 
huireria  of  le  Word  in  tyme  bygoine,  being  indwellers  in  Edinburgh,  and  indeid  during  yr  abode 
with  uB  waa  gude  eiampljs  to  nuuiy  in  our  qgr^^on  in  beiring  of  zo  Woid,  and  behavit  them- 
•elfia  without  offence  to  oar  Icnowledge,  except  in  this  particular.  Being  callit  on,  Ihsy  wer 
rebuikit,  and  at  lenthe  be  ae  ministei  intormit  of  yr  oversight,  qlk  they  confeaait.      They  wer 

Sabbalh -breaking  was  one  of  the  charges  on  which  the  bishops  were  deposed  by  the  Covenanting 
General  Assembly  af  1638.  Scotland  has  since  then  been  specially  the  classical  land  of  Sabbalh 
observance,  though  the  early  legislation  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  (where  it  was 
ordained  that  Sunday  should  be  counted  from  sunset  on  Saturday)  was  even  more  puritanically 
rigorous.  But  in  Scotland,  as  in  England  and  America,  the  tendency  is  toward  giving  greater 
Ireedom  to  the  individual  conscience.' — Chamben'i  Encyclopedia,  Art.  '  Sabbath.' 
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ordoinit  in  tyme  coming — during  thair  residence  H  letut  with  lu,  and  exhortit  also  qn  tbej  suld 
be  in  uther  plftcia— not  to  lue  putf  me  on  the  S«bbc4be,  and  (o  qCiuew  ourfullje  in  M  belring  of 
je  Word.  Thoj-  promeieit  not  to  use  any  pMtyme  on  je  Sabbotbe  againe,  and  to  heir  the  Word 
everie  Sabbothe,  bothe  befornoone  and  eftemoona,  as  they  had  done  except  that  day— qrin  if  they 
faillit  ^^ine,  they  were  qleat  to  be  ceniurit  vitb  all  rigour  to  the  uttennost. 

'  Maister  Jhone,'  as  the  minister,  John  Lauder,  was  endearingly  called  hy 
his  people,  was  a  strict  disciplinarian  and  a  rigid  Covenanter,  but  he  must 
have  had  a  kindly  afTection  toward  ^If,  for  the  mesons,  like  the  boys,  were 
dismissed  with  an  admonition,  it  being  stated  in  mitigation  of  their  action  that 
they  '  wer  indwellers  in  Edinr.,  and  since  thair  coming  in  amongst  ns  had 
been  cairful  heirers  of  the  Word  on  all  uther  Sabbothes.'  The  poor  fellows 
were  surely  deserving  of '  Mr.  Johne '  and  his  session's  pity.  They  were  busy 
all  week  'bigging  the  Lady's  hous,'  and  on  Sabbath  there  was  service  not  only 
in  the  morning  but  in  the  afternoon.  On  an  October  day  they  could  not  have 
much  time  left  for  their  game.  This  Tyninghame  case  shows  that  even  under 
the  strict  discipline  of  a  rigid  Covenanter  Sunday  golf  was  only  a  matter  to 
be  dealt  with  when  it  took  place  in  '  lyme  of  preiching.' '  It  also  shows  that 
golf  was  practised  by  young  and  old  on  Tyninghame  links,  where  there  was, 
and  still  is,  a  long  stretch  of  ground,  extending  from  Pefferside  near  Scoughal 
as  far  as  Ravensheugh  and  Whitbury,  eminently  suitable  for  the  game.'  tn 
a  certain  sense  the  people  were  even  more  addicted  to  golf  than  they  are 
to-day.  The  implements  used  must  have  been  home-made ;  balls  and  clubs 
of  an  expensive  nature  were  out  of  the  qnestion,  and  the  courses  could  not 
but  be  rough,  for  there  were  then  no  green-keepers.  While  the  links  by  the 
sea  would  by  their  natural  condition  invite  most  patronage,  it  is  evident  that 
on  inland  ground  the  game  was  quite  as  tempting.  The  following  entries  are 
from  the  Records  of  the  parish  of  Humbie ; — 

Ap.  37,  1651. — llie  which  day  .Tunes  Rodger,  Johne  Rodger,  Johne  Howdan,  Andrew 
Howdan,  and  George  Patersone,  were  complained  upon  for  playing  at  the  golf  upon  ane  Lord's 
Day  ;  were  ordained  to  be  eit«d  the  next  day. 

jtfaj/  4.— The  which  day  compeired  the  aforementioned  persons,  and  confessed  their  prophaning 
of  the  Lord's  day  by  playing  at  tbe  golf :  were  ordained  to  mak  their  public  repentance  Uie  next 

The  which  day  Jhone  Howdan  was  deposed  from  his  o9iae  being  ane  deacon. 

'  Of  the  parochial  life,  Habbath  services,  and  chuich  discipline  in  the  dislrict  at  the  time,  a 
most  inleresling  picture  is  given  in  An  Old  Kirk  Ckronidt,  by  the  Rev.  P.  Haleiy-Waddell, 
B.D.,  minister  of  Tyninghame  and  Whitekirk.  (Blackwood  ;  1893.)  See  also  the  Rev,  A.  J. 
^adae^  Chitrche!  of  Saini  BaMred,  etc.  (18S3). 

'  In  the  Dowager-Countess  of  Mai's  Houn-baak  there  occurs  the  following  entry,  under  date 
tl  Seplr,  1638  :  '  Paid  for  ane  Golf-club  to  John  ihe  Batin,  5s.'  Tliis  countess  was  mother  lo  a 
Lady  Binning,  so  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Ihe  lady  of  the  manor  at  one  lime  look  the  lead  in  golf 
over  this  course,  although  (he  Huddington  family,  from  the  time  of  the  first  earl,  '  Tarn  o'  the 
Cowgale,'  as  King  James  vi.,  his  gracious  patron,  called  him,  down  to  the  present  popular 
Lord -Lieutenant,  have  not  identified  themselves  with  the  game,  as  most  of  our  county  Cimilies 
have  done. 
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Uoder  the  shadow  of  LammerUw  Sunday  play  was  evidently  more  heinous 
than  by  the  Bass.  The  delinquent  deacon  was  deposed  from  office,  and  with  his 
brothers  had  to  sit  upon  the  'cutty-stool.'  While  the  game  was  thus  popular 
with  the  commons,  it  continued  to  find  favour  with  the  kings.  Following  the 
example  of  his  father^  who,  as  we  have  seen,  used  to  come  to  Gosford,  James  vi. 
[I567-16S5]  was  a  keen  golfer,  and  took  so  much  interest  in  the  game  as  to 
appoint  a  royal  cluh-nutker,'  and  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  golf-balls  from 
Holland.^  As  James  i.  of  England  he  is  said  to  have  founded  the  earliest  of 
all  golf  clubs,  that  of  Blackheath,  in  I6O8.  A  writer  in  the  Scott  Magazine 
for  1792  says,  'King  Charles  i.  [l60O-l649]  was  extremely  fond  of  this 
exercise ;  and  it  is  said  that  when  he  was  engaged  in  a  party  at  golf  on  the 
links  of  Leitb,  a  letter  was  delivered  into  his  hands  which  gave  him  the  first 
account  of  the  insurrection  and  rebellion  in  Ireland. 

The  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  11.  [l6S3-170l],  was  not  less  attached 
to  this  elegant  diversion.  In  the  years  I68I  and  I68S  he  was  frequently  to 
be  seen  in  a  party  at  golf  on  the  links  of  Leith,^ 

The  example  thus  set  by  commons  and  kings  was  followed  by  the  <  nobility 
and  gentry.'  In  no  district  has  the  devotion  of  this  class  to  golf  been  more 
marked  than  in  East  Lothian.  On  the  bon  chien  chaue  de  race  principle,  the 
ancestral  taste  breaks  out  in  successive  generations.  With  most  of  the 
families  whose  representatives  figure  so  honourably  on  our  greens  at  the 
present  time,  the  love  of  golf,  it  will  be  found,  is  hereditary.    The  game  in 

*  By  'ane  letter,'  daled  14th  April  1603,  the  king  constituted  '  William  Mayne,  during  ail 
the  days  of  his  lyftime  .  .  .  dubniaker  to  his  Hienes.' 

'  By  another  letter,  dated  5(h  August  161S,  on  the  narrative  tliat  '  no  small  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver  is  transported  zeitly  out  of  his  Hienes"  kingdom  of  Scotland  for  buying  of  golf- balls,' 
James  Melvill  and  others  are  granted  the  right  of  supplying  balls  within  the  kingdom,  and 
prohibiting  all  others  from  making  or  selling  them  for  the  space  of  twenty-one  years.  Melvill, 
'  for  the  better  Iryell  heiroGT,'  was  ordained  to  have  '  ane  particular  stamp  of  his  awin,  and  10 
cause  mark  and  stampail  suche  batlis  maid  be  him  and  his  forsaidis  thaiiwith,  and  that  all  ballis 
maid  within  the  Kingdome  found  to  be  olherwayis  stamped  sail  be  escheated.'  It  is  supposed 
by  some  that  the  &ct  that  golf-balls  were  so  laigely  imported  Irom  Holland  at  thai  time  proves 
the  Dutch  origin  of  the  game.  This  no  more  follows  than  thai  goods  *  made  in  Germany '  in 
our  days  are  of  German  design  or  even  used  in  Germany.  It  is  curious  to  note  (hat  the 
stamping  of  the  maker's  name  on  the  golf-ball  was  begun  by  order  of  royalty. 

*  The  first  international  golf  match,  England  v.  Scotland,  was  got  up  by  the  Duke.  When 
he  resided  at  Holyrood  two  English  noblemen  who  followed  his  court,  and  who  boasted  of  their 
enpertness  in  go'fi  were  one  day  maintaining  to  his  royal  Highness  the  English  origin  of  the 
game.  In  the  end  it  was  proposed  to  decide  (he  matter  by  a  match,  the  Duke  being  allowed 
(o  take  OS  partner  any  Scotsman  he  could  get.  A  poor  soutar,  named  Paierson,  who  was  not 
only  the  best  golfer  of  his  day,  but  whose  ancestors  had  been  equally  celebrated  from  time 
immemorial,  was  setecled,  and  on  the  decisive  victory  of  the  Scots  couple  the  Duke  rewarded 
Paterson  with  such  a  handsome  gift  of  money,  that  he  built  a  house  in  (he  Canongaie,  in  the 
wall  of  which  was  placed  an  epigram  in  Latin  by  Dr.  Pitcaim  commemorating  the  even(,  and 
above  that  (by  the  Duke's  order)  the  arms  of  the  family  of  I'atersone  with  cresl— a  hand  grasping 
a  dub,  and  the  motto,  '  Far  and  sure, ' 
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those  early  days,  as  in  our  own,  was  also  an  occasion  for  bringing  town  and 
country  together  on  the  links.  Tytler  of  Woodhouselee  says '  golf  was  one  of 
the  favourite  amusements  of  the  Edinburgh  gentry  at  the  time  the  Duke  of 
York  kept  court  at  Holyrood.  The  East  Lothian  players  used  to  meet  the 
Edinburgh  men  half-way,  and  decide  the  stakes  by  some  rounds  of  Mussel- 
bui^h  Links,  In  the  Account  Book  of  Sir  John  Foulis  of  Ravelstone,  among 
the  entries  relating  to  golf,  we  find — 

S  March  1672.— For  3  golfo  bsllg,  0    IS*  0 

Lost  U  golfe  >t  HuBslebuigb  w>  Goafoord,  L;on,  etc,  .  3    06    0 

for  a  hone  hjre  thither, 0    18    0 

and  in  the  same  year,  under  date  April  13th,— 

To  the  hoy  j'  oarieil  m;  oluba  when  m;  Lord  Keg'  And  newbf  th  wu  M  the  Links,  00    04    0 

Foulis,  whose  estate  of  Ravelstone  was  close  to  Edinburgh,  and  who  had  a 
town  house  in  Foster's  Wynd,  was  Keeper  of  the  Register  of  Sasines.  He 
was  married  to  a  sister  of  the  Lord  Clerk  Register,  Sir  Archibald  Primrose, 
founder  of  the  Rosebery  family,  who  evidently  was  a.  keen  golfer.  '  Gosfoord,' 
who  appears  to  have  'bagged'  Foulis'  half-crown  in  the  Musselburgh  match, 
was  Sir  Peter  Wedderburn,  who  purchased  the  estate  in  1559,  and  kept  up  its 
golfing  traditions.  He  became  a  Lord  of  Session  in  1668.  '  Newbyth,'  who  is 
mentioned  in  one  of  the  entries,  was  another  East  Lothian  nobleman.  Sir 
John  Baird,  who  as  a  Lord  of  Session  took  the  title  of  Lord  Newbyth,*  and 
evidently  made  golf  the  amusement  of  his  leisure  hours. 

We  have  little  in  the  way  of  records  to  help  us  in  tracing  the  progress  of 
golf  in  the  county  either  among  the  rich  or  the  poor  for  the  next  half-century. 

'  Transailions  of  the  Society  of  Anliquariei,  l8l2,  p.  503.  Tyller  himself  remembers  10  have 
in  his  youth  often  conversed  with  an  old  man,  named  Andrew  Dickson,  a  golfclub  maker,  who 
when  a  boy  used  to  cariy  Ihe  Duke's  clubs,  and  run  before  him  to  announce  where  the  balls  fell. 

•  This  is  15s.  Scots,  equal  at  thai  time  to  is.  3d.  sterling.  The  golf-ball  of  that  period  must 
therefore,  have  cost  5d.  sterling,  the  value  of  which  at  the  present  time  would  be  about  is.  8d. 
The  slakes  lost  by  Foulis  in  the  day's  play  would  at  present  value  amount  lo  about  £i  sterling. 
We  hear  nothing  of  the  cost  of  his  own  clubs,  but  'a  golf-club  to  Archie  [his  son]  cost  6s.,'  i.i. 
about  2s.  in  present  value. 

>  The  bmily  of  Baird  was  of  distinction  in  Clydesdale  as  early  as  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
century.  At  a  later  period  one  of  its  offshoots  took  root  and  rose  to  eminence  in  the  north  at 
Auchmedden,  on  ihe  coast  of  Buchan.  James  Baird,  advocate,  fourth  son  of  Geoi^  Baird  of 
Auchmedden,  and  one  of  the  commissaries  of  Edinburgh  in  the  time  of  Charles  1.,  was  the 
founder  of  the  houses  of  Newbyth  and  Saughionhall.  John,  the  elder  of  his  two  sons,  was 
admitted  advocate  in  June  1647.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  created  a  knight  baronet,  and 
made  a  Lord  of  Session,  under  the  title^of  Lord  Newbyth.  He  died  at  Edinburgh  27th  April 
1698,  in  the  seventy -eighth  year  of  his  age.  His  son,  Sir  William  Baird  of  Newbyth,  was 
created  a  baronet  of  Nova  Scotia  in  1695,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sir  John  Baird,  the 
second  baronet,  who  died  in  1746  without  issue,  when  the  baronetcy  became  extinct.  The 
estate  was,  however,  entailed  on  his  second  cousin,  William  Baird,  in  the  perain  of  whose  son 
David,  the  kmous  hero  of  Seringapatam,  the  baronetcy  was  revived.  Of  bis  golling  si 
we  shall  hear  later  on. 
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We  can,  however,  make  pretty  certatu  that  at  North  Berwick,  which  was 
destined  to  become  such  an  important  golf  resort  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  game  had  secured  a  firm  footing  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  was  then  pUyed  on  the  East  Links.  Of  the  course,  its  extent  and  con- 
dition, we  have  no  information,  but  in  the  Records  of  the  Town  Council  we 


have  some  references  to  the  game.  The  first  we  come  across  is  at  a  meeting 
of  which  the  following  is  an  extract  minute : — 

North  Berwick,  87  Xfarck  1728. 

!^edei-unt~JameB  Millar,  baillie,  George  Grabam,  ThesB'.,  William  Hog,  Adam  JKtcheil, 
^^athiuiiell  Robertson,  Robert  Vauh,  Alexander  Burton,  and  John  Wathall,  Counselloni.    .    .    . 

Ai  also  they  ordain  tliat  intimation  be  puhlicklie  made  tbat  non  person  or  persons  suffer  ther 
homeii.  dolt.  sbeep,  or  suyn  to  pasture  upon  tbe  oomon  green  until  tbe  saine  he  hrorliin  up,  under 
the  penalties  mentioned  in  tbe  Acts  of  Counsel!  made  thereanent,  and  that  non  play  att  tbe  gulf, 
nor  go  tbroDg  with  calrts  or  horses  with  toads,  and  that  non  gather  the  purels  of  the  common  green 
to  prejadg  the  growing  of  the  grass.  .  .  .  Ja.  Millar,  BailUe. 

This  extract  has  a  spelling  of  the  name  of  golf  which  we  should  suppose  is 
unique,  but  most  likely  it  was  the  error  of  some  clerk,  and  of  no  importance. 
To  dismiss  all  that  we  find  about  golf  at  North  Berwick  in  the  Council  minutes 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  may  give  the  only  other  reference  : — 
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NoBTH  Buwioi,  «  Marck  177S. 
Sederunt— Haw  Dalrfinple.  Esq. ,  uiil  Mr.  Robert  Hogg,  Bailliea ;  George  Watt,  TreAEOrer ; 
Bttillie  Hew  lAuder,  Anihd.  L&uder,  Robert  Dickeon,  mBwn,  David  Gib,  Councetlon. 
Tbe  Bune  daj  The  Msgigtrata  And  Council!  gave  order  to  diacharge  all  Gol&ig  on  tbe  Toune 
Green  on  the  south  Bide  of  the  road  leading  from  the  Toune  to  the  Hih»,  and  over  the  CosUehill, 
af  l«r  the  eSth  of  Ihia  month  till  the  Grat  of  September  next,  and  so  on  yearly,  without  liberty  uked 
uid  given  by  one  of  the  Magiatrats  or  the  Toune  Treasurer,  and  no  peison  or  persona  ahaU  be  per- 
mitted Id  play  at  Golf  over  the  Castlehill  without  a  Runner  before  to  forewarn  Paaaengeni  paniiig 
or  repassing  to  keep  out  of  harm's  way,  and  the  Hagistrata  are  impowered  at  any  time  to  stop  all 
idle  persona  from  Golfing  on  the  Green  to  the  prejudioe  of  the  pasture  grounds,  and  for  every  tres- 
paaa  of  this  Act  the  Magistrate  or  Magistrate  at  the  time  are  impowered  to  draw  a  fine  of  twelve 
shillings  Scots,  totiea  guotia.  Hew  DALBrvPLi,  BaiUie. 

The  Honourable  Company  of  Edinburoh  Golfers. 
[17++- 1800] 
We  shall  best  observe  historical  continuity,  and  follow  the  development  of 
the  game  even  in  our  ovn  district,  if  we  here  leave  East  Lothian  and  its  links, 
and  betake  ourselves  to  the  Links  of  Leith  about  the  time  at  which  the 
society  was  formed,  which,  fully  150  years  after,  as  the  Honourable  Company 
of  Edinburgh  Golfers,  was  destined  to  betake  itself  to  the  centre  of  East 
Lothian  as  a  rendezvous.  The  transference  of  the  Honourable  Company  to 
our  district  should  not  be  considered  as  an  accidental  circumstance,  but  as  a 
natural  stage  in  the  evolution  of  golf  in  this  part  of  Scotland.  The  East 
Lothian  noblemen  whose  names  we  have  already  mentioned  were  both  Lords 
of  Session.  They  played  where  they  worked,  or  close  by,  with  their  brother 
lawyers  on  Leith  Links.  During  the  winter  season  many  of  our  county  noble- 
men resided  in  the  metropolis,  and  with  the  Lords  of  Session  disported  them- 
selves over  the  same  course.  At  that  time  our  golfers  left  East  Lothian 
and  golfed  with  their  Edinburgh  friends  at  Leith.  At  the  present  time 
Edinburgh  seeks  her  golf,  especially  in  the  summer  season,  in  East  Lothian, 
thus  reversing  the  position.  We  have  shown  that  golf  was  first  of  all  a  people's 
game,  and  afterwards  a  royal  game,  nearly  all  the  Stuart  monarchs  having  done 
their  best  to  make  it  fashionable.  The  eighteenth  century  found  it  the  game 
of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  With  the  quieting  down  of  the  country  they  began 
to  form  themselves  into  clubs  for  the  enjoyment  of  games  and  for  social  re- 
creation of  various  kinds.  In  the  Honourable  Company  of  Golfers,  as  it  is  now 
called,  we  have  perhaps  the  oldest  of  all  our  Scottish  golf  clubs.'  The  regular 
minutes  of  the  club  only  go  so  far  back  as  1744,  the  signature  of  the  president, 
Duncan  Forbes,  reminding  us  that  even  thennatiooal  affairs  were  scarcely  in  such 
a  settled  state  as  to  allow  of  the  undisturbed  peace  of  club  life.^    A  careful  study 

'  Ttie  Burgess  existed  in  1735,  but  it  has  no  wtiUen  minutes  previous  (o  1773. 

•  Forbes  competed  for  the  silver  club  in  1745.  '  This  was  probaLily  his  last  round,  as  the 
rising  of  the  ckns  compelled  him  to  set  off  for  the  north,  where  he  used  all  his  influence  to 
prevent  ihem  from  joining  the  canse  of  the  Young  Pretender.' — Clark's  Gtil/. 
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of  the  subject  brings  us  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  century 
gentlemen  of  '  independent  means,'  Lords  of  Session,  town  dignitaries,  and 
wealthy  merchants  were  associated  to- 
gether, without  any  written  constitu- 
tion or  defined  organisation,  for  the 
enjoyment  of  golf  and  for  social  fel- 
lowship. The  earliest  entry  in  the 
minute-book  does  not  itself  give  evi- 
dence of  a  fully  constituted  club.  It 
refers  to  an  arrangement  for  an 
annual  competition  of  the  nature  of 
an  open  chamiHonship,  for  the  play 
was  not  confined  to  the  members  of 
any  particular  society,  but  open  to 
'  noblemen  or  gentlemen  from  any  part 
of  Great  Britain  or  Ireland '  who  might 
book  themselves  by  a  certain  date  to 
Uke  part  in  the  play.  The  trophy  was 
a  silver  club,  offered  by  the  town, 
which  was  to  remain  the  town's  pro- 
perty, and  the  town  was  to  make 
the  conditions  of  the  competition. 
This  is  the  minute  :— 

At  Edinburgh,  tha  7th  day  of  M»rch  1744 
^ran.  The  Lord  Provoat,  MagiBtratCB,  and 
Council,  with  the  Deaoons  of  Crafte,  Onlinftry 
and  BitTsordinary,  of  the  dty  of  Edinburgh, 
being  in  council  UBembled — and  it  being  repro- 
■enled  to  them  That  severd  Gentlemen  of 
Honour,  akilful  in  tba  ancient  and  healthful 
eierciu  of  the  Golf,  had  from  time  to  time 
applied  to  aeTeral  members  of  Council  for  a 
Silver  Club  to  be  annually  pUid  for  on  the  Links 
of  Leith  at  such  time  and  upon  such  oonditiona  as 
the  MagiBtrates  and  Council  should  think  pro- 
per ;  And  it  being  reported  that  the  Gentlemen 
Oolfen  had  dnwn  up  ■  Scroll,  at  ttie  desire  of 
the  Hagistrates,  of  such  Artioles  and  ConditioDS 
ai  to  them  seemed  most  expedient  aa  proper 
Regulations  to  be  observed  by  the  Gentlemen 
who  should  yearly  offer  to  (Jay  for  the   sud 

aiver  Club,  which  were  produced  and  read  in      heads  op  the  silver  clubs  prkeented  to 
Coonoil,  the  Mnor  whereof  tollowe  ;—  the  honourable  cOMPANV  bv  the  GOOU 

•r.  As  many  Noblemen  or  Gentlemen,  or  other         town  of  Edinburgh— I744.  >8h.  >879 
QoUeTS,froni  any  part  of  Great  Britain  or  Ire-  ,-f  ™.» /■»o/oi-™/*j  ij  K<i/«».  irf."i<"r*; 

land,  as  shaU  book  themselves  eight  days  before,  or  upon  any  of  the  lawfull  days  of  the  week 
Immediately  preoeding  the  day  appointed  by  the  Magistrates  and  Council  for  the  Annual  Match, 
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thill  bave  the  privilege  of  playing  for  the  nid  Club,  each  Higner  paying  Five  ahiUingB  Bterliug  at 
giving,  in  a  book  to  he  provided  for  that  purpose,  which  in  to  lye  ia  Hra.  CIcphan'a  hoiue  in  Leith, 
or  such  other  house  aa  afterwanjn  the  Subwaibcn  shall  appoint  from  year  to  year  ;  and  the  Regu- 
lations approved  of  by  the  Magistrates  and  Council  aball  be  recorded  at  the  beginning  of  said 
Book. 

'  IV.  The  Crowns  given  ia  at  signing  are  solely  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Victor. 

'  V.  Every  Victor  is  to  append  a  Gold  or  Silver  piece,  as  be  pleaiieB,  to  the  Club,  for  the  ye*' 
he  wins. 

'  VI.  That  every  Victor  shall  at  the  receiving  of  the  Club  give  sufficient  caution  to  the  Hagis- 
tratesatid  Council  of  Edinburgh  for  Fifty  Founds  sterling  for  delivering  back  the  Club  to  their  hands 
one  month  before  it  is  to  be  played  for  again. 

'  VII.  That  the  Club  in  declared  to  be  always  the  property  of  the  Good  Town. 

'  IX.  That  the  Victor  shall  be  called  CapUin  of  the  Golf,  and  all  disputes  touching  the 
Golf  amongst  Golfers  shall  be  determined  by   the   Captain  and  any  two  or  three  of  the  Sub- 

'  lAstly.  It  is  declared  that  upon  no  preleiioe  whatsoever.  The  City  of  Edinburgh  shall  be  put 
to  any  sort  of  expense  upon  account  of  playing  for  the  said  Club  annually  except  to  intimate  by 
Tuck  of  Drum  through  the  city  the  day  upon  which  it  shall  be  annually  played  for,  and  to  send 
the  Silver  Club  to  Leith  upon  the  morning  appointed  for  the  match.' 

Which  Regulations  having  been  considered  by  [he  Magistrates  and  Council,  they,  with  the 
Eitraorditiary  Deacons,  approved  thereof  ;  And  they  hereby  authorise  the  Treasurer  to  cause 
make  a  Silver  Club  not  e:iceeding  the  value  of  Fifteen  pounds  sterling,  to  be  played  for  Annuallj 
upon  the  above  Conditions  .  .  .  and  do  hereby  appoint  the  first  Monday  of  April  yearly  as  the 
day  for  playing  the  Annual  Match  for  the  Silver  Club. 

Elitracted  furth  of  the  Council  Records  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh  upon  this  and  the  three  pre- 
ceding pages  by  me.  Jos.  Willuvbok. 

Thb  is  an  historical  document  of  the  very  greatest  importance.  We  have 
pointed  out  that  the  competition  was  an  open  one.  True,  the  sums  to  be  paid 
by  entrants  might  preclude  some  players,  but  the  phrase  and  other  goffert 
admitted  all  and  sundry.  It  is  the  first  intimation  of  an  open  championship. 
To  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  which  gave  the  prize,  and  intimated  throughout 
tlie  town  by  '  Tuck  of  Drum '  the  day  of  competition,  is  due  the  honour  of 
initiating  the  idea.  Another  noticeable  feature  is,  that  the  captain  or  victor, 
with  two  or  three  players,  are  to  lay  clown  the  laws  of  the  game  for  the 
time  being.  It  may  be  added,  for  the  comfort  of  those  who  depreciate  stroke 
play,  that  this  earliest  on  record  championship  competition  seems  to  have 
been  decided  by  strokes.  The  following  is  the  list  of  those  who  entered  to 
play  for  the  silver  club  on  Monday,  the  2ud  April  17*4,  the  first  occasion  on 
which  it  was  played  for : — 

Duncan  Forbes.  David  Dalrym)ile. 

Hew  Dalrymple.  Jsmos  Carmichoel. 

George  Suttie,  William  Crosse. 

John  Rattray.  Jatnes  Leslie. 

Robert  Biggar.  Blchar<l  Cockbum. 

James  Gordon.  James  Veitch. 

Of  some  of  these  gentlemen  golfers  this  is  not  the  first  time  we  hear.  A 
poet,   Thomas    Mathison    [1720-1760],    had    the    year   before    immorUUsed 
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them  in  «n  epic  of  three  cantos,'  of  which  these  are  some  of  the  opening 

lines : — 

North  from  Edina  eight  furlongs  and  more 

Lies  that  fam'd  field,  on  Fortha't  sounding  shore. 

Here  Caledonian  Cliiets  for  health  resort, 

Confirm  their  sinews  by  the  manly  sport. 

Macdonatd,  and  unmatched  Dalrjfmple,  ply 

Their  pond'rous  weapons,  and  the  frreeii  defy  ; 

Rattray  for  skill,  and  Carte  for  strength  renown'd, 

Sleaart  and  Legli/  bent  the  sandy  ground. 

And  Brown  and  AUton,  chiefs  well  known  to  fame. 

And  number?  more  the  Muse  forbears  to  name. 

Gigantic  Biggar  here  full  oft  is  seen, 

Like  huge  Uehemotb  on  an  Indian  green  ; 

His  bulk  enormous  scarce  can  'scape  the  eyes, 

Amaz'd  spectators  wonder  how  he  plies. 

Yea  here  great  Forbes,  patron  of  the  j  ust. 

The  dread  of  villains,  and  the  good  man's  trust. 

When  spent  with  toils  in  serving  humankind^ 

His  body  recreates,  and  unbends  his  mind. 

That  second  name  in  Mathison's  lines,  and  in  the  list  of  entrants  for  the 
silver  cinb,  is  one  familiar  then  and  ever  since  to  dwellers  in  East  Lothian. 
'  Unmatched  Dali^mple/  whose  golfing  prowess  thus  called  forth  the  poet's 
praise,  was  the  second  son  of  the  first  Baronet  of  North  Berwick,  and  grandson 
of  Viscount  Stair.  He  did  not  attain  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  as  liis  father,  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  had  done  before  him,  but  he 
attained  eminence  as  a  Lord  of  Session,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Drummore 
(taken  from  his  residence  in  the  parish  of  Prestonpans).  When  we  consider 
his  good  qualities  as  a  judge  and  a  golfer,^  we  must  acknowledge  that  East 
Lothian  w&s  well  represented  at  the  formation  of  the  Society.  But  there 
were  others  beside  Lord  Drummore  whose  presence  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Society  confirms  our  view  that  the  Honourable  Company,  in  coming 
to  East  Lothian  in  1892,  was  only  doing  justice  to  those  who  had  the  chief 

'  The  Goff  :  an  Hetoi-Comii  Poem  in  Three  Cantos.  Edin.,  J.  Cochran.  8vo.  1743. 
The  names  lefl  blank  in  the  first  edition  (published  anonymously,  price  4d. )  were  inserted  in 
following  editions  (1763  and  1793)  from  ihe  Records  of  the  Society  of  Golfers.  At  the  lime  it 
was  written  the  author  was  a  writer  in  Edinbu^h.  He  afterwards  became  minister  in  Brechin, 
where  he  died.     The  volume  is  the  earliest  publication  wholly  devoted  to  the  subject  of  golf. 

'  Lord  Woodhouselee,  in  his  Lift  of  Lord  Kamis,  descrllies  Lord  Drummore  as  having 
inherited  the  talent  and  genius  of  his  forefathers  ;  as  having  been  an  acute  and  sound 
lawyer,  and  possessed  of  a  ready,  distinct,  and  forcible,  though  not  1  polished,  elocution ' :  and  as 
having  *  a  great  command  of  wil  and  humour,'  A  good  deal  of  information  as  to  the  character 
of  this  Lord  of  Session  is  found  in  the  Atitobiograpky  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Carlyh  of 
Itrvcreit.  Dr.  Carlyle,  to  whom  he  was  one  of  the  best  of  friends,  speaks  of  hira  as  'a  man 
very  popular  and  agreeable  in  his  manners,'  a  '  universal  favourite,'  and  '  a  great  friend  of  the 
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share  in  its  foundation  in  1744.  '  David  Daliynaple'  in  the  list  was  a  brother 
of  Drummore,  and  himself  afterwards  a  Lord  of  Session  with  the  title  of 
'Lord  Westhall';  while  'George  Suttie'  was  no  doubt  Sir  George  Suttie  of 
Balgone,  M.P.  for  some  time  for  the  county  of  East  Lothian,  the  head  of  a 
family  highly  respected  in  the  district,  and  at  present  represented  by,  among 
others,  the  chairman  of  the  North  Berwick  Green 
Committee. 

This  club  did  not  at  first  come  our  way.      Ft 

el  Arte  is  the  old  golfing  motto,  but  Art  has  the 

best  of  yu  in  important  competitions.      So  the 

'  skill '   of  Surgeon  Rattray  triumphed  over  the 

ponderous    weapons    of    Daliymple,    which    had 

enabled  him  hitherto  to  defy  the  field,  and  merit 

the  poet's  title  '  unmatched.'     Rattray  was  again 

victorious  the  following  year,  so  that  his  victory 

could  not  be  called  a '  fluke.'    This  competition,  as 

we  have  suggested,  implied  that  a  company  of 

golfers  did  exist  in  Edinburgh,  whose  object  it  was 

OLD  MEDAL  j^  fostcr  the  game.    The  competition  brought  them 

into  evidence.     It  marked  the  opening  of  their  written  records.     Although 

as  yet  without  a  regular   constitution,  the    company  would  appear  to  have 

had  sufficient  organisation  to  enforce  discipline  on  erring  members,  as  appears 

from  the  following  minutes  : — 

LiriH,  AugiM  4,  1763. 
Tbe  Captain  and  Ma  Counaill,  oonHidoring  that  Mi.  David  Lyon,  ane  eminent  Golfer,  after  sub- 
Hiibiug  And  engaging  himtclf  to  pla;  for  the  BJlrer  Club  this  da?,  has  not  only  nolatarted  for  the 
Clnb,  but  hai,  oontrary  to  the  duty  of  hia  alliance,  withdrawn  himself  from  the  Captain  and  hia 
ConipMiy,  and  has  dined  in  another  houae  after  having  beapoke  a  particular  dish  for  himself  in 
I^ckie  Clcphan's,  tbe  Captain  therefore,  with  the  advice  of  his  CounciU,  appoints  the  Procurator- 
Fiscall  to  indyte  the  aaid  David  Lyon  for  hia  above  offenee,  and  onlain  William  M'Ewen  and 
Willl&m  Alston  to  assist  the  Procuiator  Fiacall  to  prepare  and  prosecute  the  same,  and  hereby 
ordcra  tbe  culprit  tn  he  cited  and  answer  here  on  Saturday  next.  Hskhv  StioK. 

Lktth.  Avg.  11, 1T53, 
In  oonseqdoncfl  of  tbe  above  order  of  the  Captain  and  his  Company,  Mr.  Lyon  was  this  day 
ti^ed  for  tbe  above  oSenoe  of  breach  of  allt^ance,  and  punished  acoordlng  la  his  deserts. 

It  is  curious  to  find  that  the  golf  club  at  St.  Andrews  came  into  evidence 
in  the  very  same  manner  as  the  company  of  Edinburgh  gentlemen — by  a 

poor.'  That  his  lordship  was  popular  in  the  society  of  the  genllemen  golfers,  in  whose  affairs 
be  look  such  a  prominent  pari,  is  evidenced  by  a  minute  of  date  Match  li,  1769,  in  which  it 
was  moved  '  that  in  iionour  of  the  memory  of  the  late  Lord  Drummore,  his  portrait  should  be 
put  up  in  Ihe  Laige  Room  of  Ihe  New  Golf  House,  which  motion  Ihe  gentlemen  present 
unanimously  agreed  to,  a.nd  ordered  the  beat  half-length  copy  of  his  Lordship's  picture  to  be 
got,  and  put  up  at  theii  expense.' 
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championship  competition  for  a  sOver  club.     In  the  minutes  of  the  Edinburgh 
company  we  come  upon  the  following : — 

LiiTH,  JfanA  9,  1754. 
Robert  DougUa.  Writer  in  Edinburgh,  having  repreMntad  to  the  Captftia  uul  Ocntlemen 
OoUera  present,  that  aeverat  gentlemen  of  the  Coonty  of  ^te  had  oontributed  for  a  Silver  Club  Co 
be  plajed  for  annually  upon  the  LlnkB  of  St.  Andrews,  and  he  in  their  name  desired  to  know  what 
daj  would  he  most  convenient  for  the  Oentlemen  Oolfem  here  to  honour  the  Gentlemen  of  Fife  with 
their  prewnoe  on  that  ooouion  :  It  wu  the  opinion  of  the  Captain  and  Oentlemen  Golfers  present, 
that  Tueadaj',  the  SOth  of  April  noit,  would  be  the  moat  convenient  time  for  thero,  and  they 
appi^tad  Sir  Henry  Seton,  Bart.,  Col.  Robt.  Horn,  Hr.  David  Dolrymple,  with  the  said  Robert 
Dooglas,  one  of  their  number,  ai  a  Committee  to  correspond  with  the  Oentlemen  of  Fife,  and  to 
know  of  them  if  the  said  SOth  of  April  next  was  a  oonvenient  and  agreeable  time  for  them,  and  If 
so,  the  Gentlemen  Golfers  here  would  do  themselves  the  honour  to  attend  acoordingly. 

WiixiAH  Cfia«a. 

The  Robert  Douglas  above  mentioned  was  one  of  twenty-two  gentlemen 
whose  names  appear  in  the  original  minute  of  the  Royal  and  Ancient  Club  as 
subscribers  to  the  stiver  club  first  competed  for  on  14th  May  I7S4,  and  won  by 
Bailie  Wm.  Landale,  merchant  in  St.  Andrews.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
among  the  number  we  have  several  representatives  of  our  E^st  Lothian  families 
which  have  been  closely  identified  with  golf  in  every  stage  of  its  progress,  viz. 
the  Right  Hon.  James,  Earl  of  Wemyss,^  and  his  son,  the  Hon.  Francis 
Charteris.*  Then  there  was  Colonel  Robert  Horn,  afterwards  Colonel 
Dalrymple-Hom  of  Wcsthall,  1st  Royals,  son  of  Lord  Drummore,  and  his 
uncle,  David  Dalrymple  (afterwards  Lord  Westhall),  to  whom  we  have  already 
referred.  East  Lothian  had  therefore  a  big  finger  in  the  pie  at  the  foi^ 
mation  of  the  Royal  and  Ancient  Club.  The  conditions  and  rej^lations  of 
the  St.  Andrews  naeeting  were  almost  identical  with  those  of  the  Honourable 
Company.  In  fact  it  is  quite  evi<Ient  that  the  St.  Andrews  society  originated 
out  of  the  Edinburgh  society,  and  copied  its  rules  as  far  as  these  went.  From 
an  East  Lothian  point  of  view,  this  formation  of  a  new  golfing  society  at  St. 
Andrews  in  1754  can  never  be  regarded,  even  in  the  light  of  all  that  the 
Royal  and  Ancient  Club  has  done  for  golf,  with  other  than  'mingled '  feelings. 
The  society  which  should  have  occupied  the  position  of  lawgivers  by  inherited 
right  was  that  old  society  which  in  the  beginning  of  last  century  had  its  loca- 
tion at  Leith — 'the  metropolitan  links  of  Scotland  and  of  the  world.'  The 
'  Honourable  Company,'  now  one  of  our  county  clubs,  should  to-day  have  been 
'the  premier  club'  in  golf.  The  fates  were  against  this.  The  Leith  green 
was  not  good  enough.  As  it  faded  out  of  popularity  St.  Andrews  increased 
in  reputation,  and  by  force  of  more  favoured  circumstances  established  its 

'  James,  lourth  Earl  of  Wemyss  (1699-1756),  is  described  as  'a  man  of  meril,  universal 
benevolence,  and  hospitality,  the  delight  of  small  and  great.'  He  married  the  only  daughter 
and  heiress  of  the  well-known  Colonel  Charteris  of  Amisfield,  and  in  (his  way  the  family  first 
became  connected  with  East  Lothian. 

*  Afterwards  fifth  Earl,  about  whom  vidt  pp.  59-61. 
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position  as  chief  amon^  greens.  Proud  as  we  Are  of  the  liistory  &nd  traditions 
of  the  Honourable  Company,  we  must  ever  regard  it  in  the  light  of  a  disin- 
herited heir  to  the  title  and  estates  now  enjoyed  by  the  great  club  which,  on 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  Forth,  is  a  law  to  all  others. 

The  conditions  of  the  competition  for  the  silver  club,  as  we  have  noted, 
left  the  trophy  open  to  any  golfer,  high  or  low.  This  was  quite  in  ke«ping  with 
the  traditions  of  Leith  golf.  In  the  early  days,  according  to  the  SlaUsttcal 
Account  of'  Scotland, 

the  gre&te*t  and  wisest  of  the  Und  wer«  to  be  uen  on  th«  Uiiki  of  Leith.  mingling  freely 
witb  the  humbleit  mechuiieB  in  pursuit  of  their  oommon  and  beloved  unusement.  All  distlnotions 
of  rank  vere  levelled  bj  the  jojoiu  ajdrit  of  the  game.  Lordi  of  Seasion  and  oobblen,  knigbts, 
baroneti,  and  tailors  might  be  seen  earnestly  oontesting  for  the  palnw  of  euperior  dexteritj.  and 
vehemently  but  good-humouredl;  disoussing  moot  point*  of  the  game,  aa  they  aroae  in  the  course 

This  Arcadian  simplicity  was  too  fine  to  last.  The  club  syslem  made  an 
end  of  it  at  Leith,  as  it  has  done  elsewhere.  We  find  the  golfers  in  1764> 
approaching  the  Town  Council  to  have  the  competition  restricted.  The 
request  was  granted,  and  henceforth  the  'captains  of  golf  were  to  admit 
only  '  such  noblemen  or  gentlemen  as  they  approve  of  to  be  members  of  the 
Company  of  Golfers,'  and  '  no  person  whatever,  other  than  members  of  the 
Golf  Company,  shall  be  entitled  to  play  for  the  silver  club  given  by  the  good 
town.'  In  the  year  1768  the  club  privileges  were  further  advanced  when  the 
Company  were  able  to  dispense  with  '  Luckie  Clephan's '  and  '  Straiton's ' 
'howfTs,'  which  were  open  to  others  as  well  as  to  them,  and  to  cultivate 
friendship  in  their  own  domicile,  twenty-two  members  having  subscribed  £30 
each  for  the  erection  of  a  clubhouse  in  the  south-west  comer  of  the  Links. 
Many  a  merry  meeting  was  held  there  while  the  house  existed,  many  a  bet 
was  made,  and  many  a  battle  re-fought  over  the  wine-cup.  Smollett,  on  a 
visit  to  the  old  Links  in  the  year  1766,  had,  he  said,  pointed  out  to  him 

one  particular  set  of  golfers,  the  younguBt  of  whom  wan  turned  fourscore.  They  were  all 
gentlemen  of  independent  fortunes,  who  had  amused  themselves  with  this  pastime  for  tbe  best  part 
of  a  century,  without  having  ever  felt  the  least  alarm  from  sicksess  or  disgust,  and  they  never 
went  to  bed  without  each  having  the  best  part  of  a  gallon  of  claret  in  his  belly. 

This  set  must  have  been  a  club  within  a  club,  if  they  were  members  of  the 
old  society.  Sociality  did  not — us  far  as  one  can  learn — mean  inebriety.  In 
1779  we  find  that  the  preses  is  held  bound  to  call  for  the  reckoning  after  '  a 
chopin  bottle  of  claret'  has  been  ordered  for  each  person.  In  1783  it  is 
enacted  '  that  port  and  punch  shall  be  the  ordinary  drink  of  the  society,  unless 
upon  these  days  when  the  silver  cup  and  clubs  is  played  for.  At  those  meet- 
ings claret  or  any  other  liquor  more  agreeable  will  be  permitted,'  We  may 
here  give  a  few  selections  from  the  minutes  of  the  Society  bearing  on  some  of 
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the  &cts  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  illustrating  the  social  side  of  the 
game  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  : — 

LiiTH,  Jtfa«A7, 1761. 
The  CftpteiD  utd  hii  OouncU  do  i^niiit  tli*t  Hr.  Fttriok  SobeitHiii,  Jeweller  uid  Qoldmoith 
in  Edinburgh,  one  at  thab  number,  ihkll  in  &I1  tine  ooming  be  b&ll-m^er  to  the  Hanoonble 
Sooiety  of  Oolfen.  Wiuiu  St.  Cuib,  Captain. 

ExcKKPT  from  Act  of  Council  of  the  Lord  Provost  and  Magistrates,  of  date  Ilth 
January  17<}4,  altaring  the  Condition  on  which  the  Silver  Club  is  to  be 
played  for. 

Tliat  your  Fetitianar*  Mid  the  other  Captaini  of  Che  Golf  ihonld  be  kuthorlaed  to  admit  such 
Noblemen  or  Oeiitlemeii  M  tbey  approve  of  to  be  Hembeis  of  the  Compuir  of  Oolf  era. 

Seeondly,  Th>t  no  penon  whatever,  other  than  the  Member*  of  the  Oolf  Compuif ,  ahall  be 
entitled  to  pl>7  for  the  Silver  Club  given  bf  the  Good  Town. 

Which  being  read  in  preaenoe  of  and  oonddered  hy  the  Hagiatiatea  and  Coonoil,  Thej-  did 
and  hereby  do  authoriae  the  Petitioner  and  the  other  Captaiui  of  the  Qolf  to  admit  auoh  Noble- 
men or  Gentlemen  aa  they  approve  of  to  be  Memhen  of  the  Company  of  Golfers,  and  enaot  and 
ordain.  That  no  penon  whatever  other  than  Hamben  of  the  Oolf  Company  aliaU  be  entitled  to 
play  for  the  Silver  CInb  given  by  the  Good  Town.  Jos.  Williawoh. 

LaiiH,  March  16,  17M. 
The  Captain  and  Connoil  UUng  into  their  eerioui  oonildention  the  deplorable  aituation  of  the 
Company  in  wanting  a  godly  and  piona  Chaplain,  They  did  entreat  the  Reverend  Doctor  John  Dun, 
Chaplain  to  the  Bight  Honouiable  the  Earl  of  Galloway,  to  aooept  the  office  of  being  Chaplain  to 
the  Oolfen  ;  which  deaire  the  i^d  Doctor,  out  of  bli  great  regard  for  the  Qlory  of  Qod  and  the 
good  of  the  aouli  of  the  aaid  Company,  waa  religlooaly  pleawd  to  comply  with.  Theiefore  the 
Compuiy  and  Coundl  Did  and  Do  hereby  nominate,  preaent,  and  appoint  the  aald  Rev.  Doetot 
Ji^m  Pun  to  be  their  Chaplain  aooordingly.  The  aaid  Reverend  Doctor  did  accept  of  the  Cbap- 
lainey,  and  in  token  thereof  aaid  Qrace  after  dinner. 

L«iTH,  Jtilj/  s,  1768. 
TbiM  day  Wm.  St.  Clair  of  Boelin,  Eaq.,  the  undoubted  repreeentative  of  the  Honourable  and 
Heretable  G.  H.  U.  of  Sootland,  In  preaenoe  of  Alexander  Keith,  Eaq,,  Captain  of  the  Honourable 
Compaoy  of  OoSera,  and  other  worthy  Uembera  of  the  Gofflng  Company,  all  Haiona,  The  Q.  H., 
now  in  hla  Oraud  Climax  of  Goffing,  hud  the  Fonndation  of  the  Qoffing  House  in  the  S.B.  eomer 
thereof,  by  Three  Stiokea  with  the  Hallet.  Aui>.  Kuth,  C. 

Wm.  St.  CLAia,  G.H.H. 

LiTTH,  yov.  16,  1778. 

Thla  day  Lieutenant  Jamea  Dalrymple  of  the  43rd  Regiment,  being  eonviotod  of  playing  five 
different  time*  at  Oolf  without  hla  uniform,  was  Bnod  only  in  Bii  Pints,  having  oonflrmml  the 
heinouaneaa  of  hie  crime.  Ja.  Cuiat. 

At  bis  own  requert  he  waa  Bned  of  Three  Pints  mors. 

Oou  HouM,  Dee.  11,  1779. 
The  meeting  reaolve  to  adhere  atriotly  to  that  andent  and  proper  regulation  by  which  the 
Preeea  ia  bound  to  call  a  BUI  after  a  Chopin  bottle  of  Claret  haa  been  called  in  for  eaoh  penon  in 
the  Company,  and  that  in  case  the  Preaea  ahall  negleot  to  call  the  Bill  within  the  proper  time, 
and  allow  the  reckoning  to  exceed  that  quantum,  the  aurplui  shall  be  pud  by  himaelf . 

WoiiiK  Haoabt. 
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Gou  Hod™,  May  3,  1783. 
B  the  BetU,  •nd  that  no  Golfer 
Well.  IiraUB. 

GoLT  Bouai,  Nov.  17,  1787. 
Ad  Unifomi  for  the  Oolfan  ww  preaented  b;  the  Ckptaio  uid  Hb  Council,  which  wma 
mUknimouslj  approved  of.     John  Patenon,  Tailor  in  Edinburgh,  «■  appoiated  Tailor  for  the 
Society,  and  the  Hembera  were  requested  to  appeej-  in  the  Uniform  u  soon  M  omTSiueDtly  the; 
oan.  Elcho,  C. 

The  last  of  these  minutes,  it  may  be  noted,  is  signed  hj  Lord  Elcho, 
who  must  have  been  a  good  player,  for  the  rule  still  held  that  the  winner 
of  the  Silver  Club  became  captain  of  the  golf  for  the  year.  He  was  not 
the  only  one  of  his  own  class,  or  of  our  eoimty  families,  who  upheld  the 
honour  of  East  Lothian  at  Leith  in  those  classic  days.  In  proof  of  this  we 
here  give  the 


List  of  Captains  < 


THE  Honourable  Company  c 
PROM  1744  TO  1800. 


Edinburgh  Golfers, 


1744-1747 

John  Rattray. 

1773 

1748 

Hon.  Jamea  Leslie. 

1774 

James  Cbeape. 

1740 

David  Dalrjmple. 

1776 

1750 

Hon.  F[»nciB  Charteria. 

1776 

James  Choape. 

17B1 

John  Rattray. 

1777-1778 

1768 

Lord  Drummore. 

1779 

Sir  Alex.  Don,  Bt.,  of  Newton 

1753 

Sir  Henry  Seton,  Bart. 

1780 

Alex.  Keith. 

17B4-1765 

W.Cross. 

1781 

1756 

Sir  Henry  Seton,  Bart 

1788-1784 

W.  Inglis. 

1757 

Rflbert  Clerk. 

1785 

Major  George  Ray. 

1758 

Thomas  Bonvall. 

1786 

Robert  AUan. 

1758 

And*.  Hamilton. 

1787-1788 

Right  Hon.  Lord  Elebo, 

1700 

William  Hog. 

1789 

Thomas  Mure. 

1761 

William  St.  Clair  of  Roslin. 

1790 

William  Simpson. 

1768 

1791 

James  Dalrymple. 

1763 

179S 

Jrfin  Trottor  of  MortonhaU. 

1764 

Colin  CampbelL 

1793 

George  Cheape. 

1766 

Col.  Horn  Elphinatone. 

1794-1796 

Robert  Allan. 

1TG6 

William  Su  Clwr  of  RosUn. 

1796 

John  Gray. 

1767 

William  Hog. 

1797 

Sir  James  StirHng,  Bart. 

1768 

Aloxr.  Keith. 

1798 

Thomas  Bay. 

1769 

Thomas  Stoddart, 

1799 

John  Gray. 

17701771 

William  St.  Clair  of  Roalin. 

1800 

John  Clerk. 

177a 

James  Rannie. 

We  could  not  have  any  better  evidence  of  the  high  estimation  in  which 
the  gume  of  golf  was  held  during  last  century  than  what  is  furnished  by  such 
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a  representative  list.  The  Regulations  of  this  famous  Society  are  inter- 
esting ;  but  more  interesting  still  are  the  Rules  of  the  game  as  played  at  this 
period,  for  by  studying  them  we  may  see  how  far  our  'Willie  Gris'  has 
advanced  from  the  prehistoric  period  of  his  existence,  and  how  much  he  has 
yet  to  do  before  he  gets  his  portrait  painted  as  'The  Modem  Game  of  Golf.' 
We  find  that  in  the  year  1775  Regulations  for  the  members,  and  Rules  for  the 
game  were  drawn  up.     These  are  here  given  in  externa : — 


REGULATIONS 

TO   BE  ODSEavED   BV   THE  HGHBEBS   OP  THE  GOLFING   COMPANY. 

!•  Eviav  HxiiHK  miut  paj  in  to  the  Treamrer  aiuiaall;  Fifteen  ShUlingi  Sterling ;  whkh 
pkjunent  must  be  made  the  day  the  dui  is  played  for,  oi  before  the  club  ia  i^in  played  for  the 
year  euniing ;  and  tboae  failing  to  pay  vithin  aaid  period,  if  in  SeoUandt  to  be  no  longer  considered 
as  iffmbert,  and  Btruck  off  the  list ;  and  tboee  out  of  Scotland  to  pay,  on  their  return,  the  currcTtt 
Year's  Subnoription,  and  no  preceedingi. 

*■  -^nj  person  deBiring  to  be  admitted  into  the  Cwnpanfft  must  be  proposed  by  a  ifetaher  on  a 
clvb  day ;  which  proposal  is  to  be  immedlatoly  entered  in  the  Book,  expressing  the  names  of  the 
Candidate  and  MenU/er  who  proposes  him. 

3.  All  CandidiUet  must  be  balloted  for.  The  ballotinii  to  be  first  Cliib  day  after  the  Candi- 
date ia  proposed,  if  there  be  then  present  the  number  of  ilemberi  required  ;  if  not,  the  balloting  to 
be  first  elub  day  after  that,  on  whioh  there  shall  be  present  the  neoeseary  number  of  JUemiert.  A  U 
baUotinff  to  be  before  dinner. 

4.  No  baUotinff  but  on  a  Cluli  day  ;  nor  can  any  peison  be  baUoted  for  unless  there  be  present 
Eight  or  more  Members,  of  whioh  number  the  Captain  for  the  time,  ora/onn«r  Cnptain,  must 

6.  In  baUoting,  one  Black  Ball  must  eiclude  the  Candidate. 

6.  No  Candidate  can  dine  at  the  club  Chat  day  on  which  he  is  to  be  baUoted  for. 

7.  Each  Candidate  who  shall  be  admitted  ■  Member,  must  pay  One  Guinea  to  the  Treasurer 
before  his  name  be  added  to  the  list  of  the  Company  ;  which,  if  not  pud  by  the  new  Member  within 
a  week:  after  he  ia  admitted,  must  be  paid  by  the  Member  who  proposed  the  Candidate. 

8.  No  persons  but  Meml>en  can  dine  at  the  Club,  unless  introduoed  hy  a  Memlior.  who  most 
pay  his  club. 

9.  The  Members  most  wear  the  Uniform  of  the  Company  when  playing  Golf. 

10.  Balls  taken  from  the  Landlord  of  the  Golf'House,  to  be  paid  for  before  going  out  to  play. 

11.  The  Dressing'Faom  to  be  kept  on  ^turday  forenoons  for  the  use  of  the  Members  only. 

19.  The  Winner  of  the  Silver  Club  given  by  the  good  Town  of  Edinburgh,  to  tie  at  tiie  expence 
of  patting  the  Ball  with  his  name  to  said  Club. 

13.  The  Company  of  Golfers  to  give  annually  a  Silver  Cup,  £10  value,  to  1>e  paid  out  of  the 
Public  Pond  of  the  Company,  and  played  for  by  the  Members.  The  day  of  playing  for  the  Cup  to 
be  fixed  by  the  Captain  and  Council  for  the  time. 

14.  The  Wiimer  of  the  Cup  to  pay  Two  Guineas  towards  next  year's  Cup,  and  to  tte  barred 
playing  for  the  Cup  afterwards. 

16.  The  Treasurer  to  make  up  and  give  in  bis  Acoompts  annually,  which  shall  be  adjusted  and 
•Igned  by  the  Captain  and  him,  on  or  before  the  Saturday  preceding  the  day  the  Club  is  played 
tor  yearly  ;  and  that  he  shall  ohorge  in  the  Aooompts  such  a  sum  aa  may  be  necessary  for  a  Clerk 
to  Treasurer  and  Secretary. 

16.  That  DO  eipenoe  exceeding  Five  Pounds  can  Im  imposed  on  the  Company,  unless  by  a 
General  Meeting  called  previously  for  that  purpose,  by  advertising  in  the  News-rapers. 
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TO  BE  OBSERVED  BY  THE  UEUSERB  OF  THE  OOLFINO  COMPANY  IN  PLAYING  OOLF. 

1.  Vou  must  tee  your  Ball  not  nearer  the  Hole  than  two  Club  lengths,  nor  fiuther 
distant  from  it  thao  four. 

2.  Your  Tee  muBt  be  upon  the  ground. 

3.  You  are  not  to  change  the  Ball  ;ou  strike  off  the  Tee  before  that  Hole  is 
played  out 

4  You  are  not  to  remove  stonea,  bonee,  or  any  break  club,  io  order  to  play  your 
Ball,  eicept  upon  the  fair  Green. 

5.  If  your  Bi||l  is  half-covered  or  more  with  water,  you  are  at  liberty  to  take  it  out, 
tee  it  behind  the  Hazard,  and  play  it  with  any  Club,  allowing  your  adversary  a  stroke : 
And  if  on  Ice,  you  may  take  it  up,  and  tee  behind  the  Ice,  losing  one,  or  play  it  off 
the  Ice,  in  the  option  of  the  Player. 

6.  If  your  Ball  lye  in  a  made  Hazard,  or  in  any  of  the  Water-tracts  for  druning 
the  Links,  where  the  cut  of  the  spade  appears  at  the  place  where  the  Ball  lyes,  it  may 
be  taken  out,  dropped  behind  the  Hazard,  and  played  with  an  iron  club  without  lodng 
a  stroke  ;  or,  in  the  option  of  the  Player,  the  Ball  to  be  tee'd,  and  lose  one :  And  in 
QO  case,  but  what  is  mentioned  in  this  and  the  immediately  preceding  law,  can  a  Ball 
be  lifted,  but  must  be  played  where  it  lyes. 

7.  If  your  Balls  be  found  anywhere  touching  or  within  six  inches  of  one  another, 
you  are  to  lift  the  first  Ball  till  the  other  is  played. 

8.  At  Holing,  you  are  to  play  your  Ball  honestly  for  the  Hole  and  not  play  on 
your  adversary's  Ball  not  lying  in  your  way  to  the  H<je, 

9.  If  you  lose  your  Ball,  you  are  to  drop  another  as  near  as  can  be  judged  to  the 
place  where  your  Ball  was  lost,  and  allow  your  adversary  a  stroke  for  the  misfortune. 

10.  At  Haling,  you  are  not  to  mark  the  direction  to  the  Hole. 

11.  If  a  Ball  be  stopped  by  accident,  it  must  be  played  where  it  lyes  ;  and  if  stopped 
by  the  adversary,  his  cadie  or  servant,  the  party  who  stops  the  Ball  to  lose  one. 

12.  If,  in  striking,  your  club  breaks,  it  is  nevertheless  to  be  accounted  a  stroke,  if 
you  Strike  the  ground,  or  pass  the  Ball  with  the  Club. 

13.  The  Ball  farthest  from  the  Hole  must  be  first  played. 

14.  In  playing,  you  are  to  strike  off  from  the  Braehead-hole,  and  play  from  it  to 
the  Sawmill,  for  the  First  hole  ;  from  the  Sawmill,  to  the  North  mid-hole,  for  the 
Second  hole  ;  to  the  East  Hole,  for  the  Third  ;  to  the  South  mid-hole,  for  the  Fourth  ; 
end  to  the  Thomtree-Hole,  for  the  Fifth,  where  the  First  Round  ends ;  and  every 
other  Round  is  to  begin  at  the  Thomtree-hole,  playing  from  that  to  the  Sawmill-hole, 
and  from  thence  to  the  North  mid-hole,  &c.,  as  above,  until  you  come  agun  to  the 
Thomtree-hole,  where  every  Round  ends. 

15.  Any  disputes  ariung  between  parties  on  the  Green  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Captain  for  the  time,  if  present,  or  by  the  latest  Captain  who  may  be  on  the  ground. 

At  tht  Goi.ra<nnx,  tkt  Xid  day  <if  April  IT76. 

In  a  general  meeUng  of  the  Compauy  of  Golfers,  called  for  Tevuing  the  Lawi  and  Regnlatimu 

of  the  Company,  the  meeting  having  taken  the  above  Laws  and  Segulatjons  under  oousideratioii, 

they  UTBOVB  of  the  same  and  RESOLVE,  That  these  Lawa  and  Begulatioiu  iball  be  itrietly 

adhered  to,  and  shall  not  be  altered  in  an;  particular,  onlen  at  a  meeting  of  the  Compaay  eall^ 
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for  the  ipeoiAl  purpDM  of  cxnuiderini  anj  altentioiu  that  isty  be  thought  aeoeBHur  :  And  which 
meeting  shmll  be  advertised  in  the  Edinburgh  Dewspopen  M  leut  s  week  preoeding  the  day  of 
meetiDg  :  ond  no  kltention  nm  on  my  iwoount  be  made,  eioept  M  k  meeting  where  there  ihall  be 
[nwnt  the  Captain  for  the  time  and  twelve  Memben. 

We  may  with  safety  regard  this  code  of  Rules  as  that  which  regulated  golf, 
when  properly  played,  not  only  in  East  Lothian,  but  all  over  Scotland  at  the 
time.  Scarcely  any  golfing  district  was  unrepresented  in  the  lists  of  this 
ancient  Society.  If  in  the  winter  season,  when  resident  in  Edinburgh,  golfers 
had  their  game  on  Leith  Links  under  these  rules,  we  may  be  sure  they 
observed  the  same  in  the  country  when  in  the  summer  season  or  at  holiday 
intervals  they  resided  at  their  family  mansions  and  had  a  game  on  the  nearest 
links.  The  local  players  would  also  follow  their  superiors  in  their  mode  of  play, 
so  we  may  regard  these  1775  Rules  as  the  high-water  mark  of  golf  law  at  this 
period.  The  Regulations  for  members  do  not  call  for  any  remark,  except  that 
the  members  of  the  Society  seemed  to  be  dubious  about  their  post-prandial 
business  capacity  when  they  made  it  a  rule  that  alt  balloting  be  before  dinner. 

It  was  enacted  in  1783  that  in  all  time  coming  'every  person  who 
may  be  assumed  a  member  shall  have  a  diploma  or  certificate  of  his 
admission.'  But  the  position  of  the  Society  was  weak  in  respect  that  it 
was  not  a  corporate  body.  When  the  clubhouse  was  built  the  property  had 
on  that  account  to  be  vested  in  three  of  the  members,  to  be  held  by  them  for 
behoof  of  the  Company.  The  suggestion  as  to  a  charter  was  accordingly  taken 
up,  and  in  the  last  year  of  last  century  the  Town  Council  of  Edinbui^gh  were 
petitioned  to  give  the  Society  a  corporate  form.  Hitherto  the  golfers  as  a 
Company  had  sported  various  titles.  When,  in  1744,  they  applied  to  the  Council 
for  a  silver  club,  they  are  styled  *  gentlemen  of  honour.'  In  their  minute- 
book  their  ordinary  appellation  is  '  the  gentlemen  golfers.'  '  Of  Edinburgh ' 
is  sometimes  added.  By  the  gentlemen  of  Fife,  who  invited  them  to  help  in 
forming  the  St.  Andrews  Club,  they  are  spoken  of  as  '  the  gentlemen  golfers 
of  Leith.'  In  one  of  their  minutes,  March  7,  17€l,  they  style  themselves  'the 
Honourable  Society  of  Golfers,'  and  in  that  of  July  2,  1 768,  '  the  Honourable 
Company  of  Golfers.'  The  account  of  them  in  the  Scolt  Magazine  (1792)  is 
headed  '  On  the  Society  of  Golfers,'  and  an  advertisement  calling  a  special 
meeting,  in  1795,  is  headed  '  Edinburgh  Golf  Club.'  Now  that  they  appear 
before  the  magistrates  for  a  charter,  this  babel  otalituet  must  cease  :  they  must 
give  themselves  a  name  to  swear  by,  which  they  proceed  to  do.  The  charter 
was  granted,  and  the  Company  was  erected  and  constituted  '  into  one  body 
poUtic  and  corporate  or  legal  corporation  or  society,  under  the  title  and  name 
of  "  The  Honourable  the  Edinburgh  Company  of  Golfers,"  and  as  such  and 
by  that  name  ^  to  have  a  perpetual  endurance  and  succession.' 

'  The  title  at  present  used  bf  the  Society,  '  Tbe  Honourable  Company  of  Edinburgh  Golfeis,' 
i)  therefore  not  itiicti)'  correcL 
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Having  traced  the  history  of  the  Company  to  tiie  close  of  last  century,  and 
shown  the  connection  it  had  with  East  Lothian  from  its  commencement,  we 
may  leave  it  in  the  meantime,  and  resume  its  story  in  our  next  chapter.  Before 
we  do  so  we  must,  however,  give  its  Seal  of' Came  : — 

Excerpt  from  the  Minute  of  Council,  S6tii  March  1800. 
Read  Report  from  the  Magistrates,  old  Magistrates,  and  Convener,  in  conaeqnence 
of  the  Remit  of  the  Petition  presented  hy  John  Gray,  Writer  t«  the  Signet,  Captain, 
Alexander  Osborn,  Solicitor  of  the  Customs,  Sterttary,  and  David  Murray,  Deputy- 
Clerk  of  Session,  Treaturer,  of  the  Honourable  the  Edinburgh  Company  of  Golfers, 
for  themselves,  and  in  name  and  behalf  of  the  other  Members  of  the  said  Company, 
and  which  Petition  is  of  the  ibllowiiig  tenor:— 'Unto  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord 
Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Council  of  the  I'ity  of  Edinburgh,  the  Petition  or  John 
Gray,  Writer  to  the  Signet,  Captain  ;  Alexander  Osborn,  Solicitor  of  the  Cusloma, 
Secretary ;  and  David  Murray,  Deputy-Clerk  of  Session,  Treasurer,  ai  the  Honourable 
the  Edinburgh  Company  of  Golfers,  for  themselves,  and  in  name  and  behalf  of  the 
other  Members  of  the  said  Company,— Humbly  sheweth,  Tliat  the  Edinburgh  Company 
of  Golfers  has  existed  as  a  Club  or  Society  for  thece  great  number  of  years,  and  they 
have  occasionally  got  the  aid  of  At.'ts  of  Council  for  preserving  of  the  Links  of  Leith 
in  a  proper  state  fur  their  favourite  amusement  of  Golf  They  are  also  Lessees  of  the 
Links,  and  in  17C7  obtained  a  Feu  of  a  piece  of  ground  adjacent  thereto,  for  payment 
of  an  Annual  Feu-duty,  upon  which  they,  at  a  considerable  expence,  erected  a  House 
and  Offices  for  the  Accommodation  of  themselves  and  workmen  connected  with  the 
exercise ;  But  not  being  a  legal  society  or  body  corporate,  they  were  under  the  neces- 
sity of  holding  the  Property  in  name  of  a  Trustee— To  remedy  which,  and  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  manage  their  Fundx  and  regulate  their  affairs  with  proper  effect,  the 
present  Application  is  presented.  May  it  therefore  please  the  Lord  Provost,  Magis- 
trates, and  Council,  to  grant  a  Seal  nf  cause  Constituting  and  Erecting  the  said 
Company,  and  all  others  who  shall  hereafter  be  entered  with  them,  into  one  Body 
politic  and  corporate,  or  Legnl  Corporation  or  Society,  under  the  Title  and  Name  of 
"Tut.  Honourable  the  Edindubgh  Cohpanv  of  Golfers,"  and  as  such,  and  by  that 
name  to  have  a  perpetual  endurance  and  succession,  so  as  to  entitle  your  Petitioners  and 
their  Successors  in  office,  for  the  use  and  behoof  of  tlie  said  Company,  to  hold  property, 
real  or  personal,  and  with  power  with  consent  of  the  said  (Company,  at  a  meeting  upon 
the  First  Saturday  of  any  month,  to  make  bye-laws  and  regulations  for  the  Management 
of  their  Society  and  Funds ;  aud  to  he  able  in  name  of  their  said  Captain,  Secretary, 
and  Treasurer,  for  the  time  being,  to  sue,  plead,  and  defend,  and  to  be  sued  and 
defended  in  all  or  any  Courts  of  Justice.  In  respect  whereof,  (Signed)  John  Gray, 
fur  himself  and  other  Petitioners.'  Which  Petition  and  Report  thereon  having  been 
considered  by  the  Lord  Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Council,  they  agreed  that  the  prayer 
thereof  shall  be  granted,  and  ordered  a  Seal  of  Cause  to  be  made  out  and  granted  to 
the  Petitioners,  Constituting,  Erecting,  and  Incorporating  the  said  Company  and  all 
others  who  shall  hereafter  be  entered  with  them,  into  one  body  politic  and  corporate, 
or  legal  Incorporation  or  Society,  under  the  Title  and  Name  of  '  The  Hokouhablb 
THE  EniN'BuaoH  CouPAKV  OP  Golfehs,'  and  as  such,  and  by  that  name,  to  have  a 
perpetual  endurance  and  succession,  and  to  be  able  and  capable  of  acquiring,  holding, 
and  conveying  property,  real  or  persimal ;  And  in  name  of  their  said  Captain,  Secre- 
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tar)'  and  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  suing,  pleading,  defending,  and  answering, 
and  of  being  sued,  impleaded,  defended,  and  answered  in  all  or  any  Courts  of  Judica- 
ture ;  and  with  power  to  the  gaid  Captain,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  with  the  Consent 
of  the  said  Company,  at  a  Meeting  upon  the  (ir«t  Saturday  of  any  Month,  to  make 
Bye-Laws  and  ReguUtione  for  the  Management  of  their  Society  and  Funds,  and  other 
necessary  ends  and  purposes,  with  this  restriction,  that  any  Bye-Laws  or  Regulations 
to  be  adopted  by  the  said  Society  shall  only  be  effectual  upon  receiving  the  sanction  of 
the  Lord  Provost,  Magistrstes,  and  Council  for  the  time  being. 


As  regards  the  game  of  golf  in  the  county  itself  at  the  time  when  we  have 
found  so  many  of 
our  distinguished 
representatives 
busy  ill  otherfields, 
we  have  not  much 
beyond  tradition 
to  rely  upon.  It 
can  be  inferred 
from  old  players 
who  have  such 
traditions  in  keep- 
ing as  family  in- 
heritances, that  at 
A  berlady ,  Gull  ane. 
North  Berwick, 
Dunbar,  and  other 

carried  on,  though 

it  cannot  be  said  that  play  was  general.  At  each  place  there  was  a  company 
united  together  as  a  sort  of  quasi-club,  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  game 
and  social  fellowship.  At  Aberlady,  for  example,  there  was  a  Kilspindie  Club, 
BO  far  back  as  'the  oldest  inhabitant*  and  those  he  remembers  can  go.  But 
at  none  of  these  places  was  there  a  properly  organised  club,  with  written 
records  to  give  evidence  of  its  existence.  A  partial  exception  may  be  made 
in  the  case  of  Dunbar.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Whitfield,  a  zealous  antiquary,  who  left 
the  town  some  years  ago,  and  settled  in  Marlette,  Michigan,  has  favoured  us 
with  an  old  folio  double  sheet  of  hs.,  which,  though  it  is  not  supplemented 
by  any  other  record,  is  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  club  at  Dunbar  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  last  century.     The  first  page  contains  the  following : — 

Regulations  op  the  Dunbar  Golfing  Society,  ]*th  May  1794- 

1.  Tbe  memben  abatl  meet  at  Weitbanu  Links  the  second  Wednesday  of  every  montli. 

2.  When  the  eipenee  of  each  member  for  dinner  amoimte  to  two  shillings  and  Bixponee,  the 
Club  ihaU  be  dinolved— ji.!. 
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a  »lillllnj  towkrdi  defraying  the 

Geo.  Johiutoa.  Thorn.  Heflc. 

George  Pringle.  Chr.  Hiddlenuu. 

Brisbane  Muir.  Beary  WatHm. 

And.  Wataon.  Alex.  Johnston. 

Alei.  lAwrie.  Patk.  Hftlrbortoii. 

Dad.  Mooqueen.  John  Stiet 

Geo.  Ear.  D>vld  Pringle. 

Riohil.  ShirreS.  JunM  Lindttj. 

A.  Fmeer.  Junes  H'Farl>ne. 

Qeo.  Hole.  John  Dudgeon. 

eta.  Hay.  Chu-lee  Lorimer, 

Geo.  Cunpbea  Pat.  Meik. 

Wni,  Wightmaii.  Jae.  Watteraon. 

Each  member  signs  his  name  as  if  agreeing  to  the  Regulations.  The 
signatures  are  all  good,  some  particularly  so,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  the 
golfers  were  men  of  good  position,  most  likely  merchants  and  men  of  business 
in  the  town.  On  the  second  page  we  have  evidence  that  the  Society  existed 
previous  to  the  above  date,  in  the  form  of  the  following  List  of  Absentees, 
written  in  one  hand — no  doubt  that  of  the  acting  Secretary  :^- 

Mr.  Thoa.  Smith.  Mr.  John  Dudgeon. 

Hr.  Henry  Waleon.  Mr.  Utjueen. 

Mr.  Aleir,  Johnston.  Hr.  A.  Lavrie. 

Hr.  A.  Wateon.  Mr.  Geo.  Johnston- 
Mr.  SbirretF. 

Though  at  times  golf,  as  we  have  seen,  came  into  collision  with  the  Church, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  Scottish  clergy  have  always  been  partial  to  the 
game.  That  they  are  so  at  the  present  time  goes  without  saying.  Even  Mrs. 
Grundy,  who  takes  peculiar  care  of  the  clergy,  does  not  object  to  their  golfing. 
Clerical  devotion  to  golf  has  not,  however,  always  enjoyed  the  freedom  of  action 
which  is  now  accorded  to  it.  If  there  were  lay  martyrs  of  the  cutty-stool,  there 
were  also  ministers  in  bygone  days  who  sacrificed  themselves  on  the  golfing  altar. 
Gavin  Hamilton,  Bishop  of  Galloway  (I6l0-I6l3),  according  to  the  credulous 
Wodrow,  paid  the  penalty  of  his  life  for  his  devotion  to  the  game.  He  is  said 
to  have  had  a  follower  in  the  assistant  minister  of  Dunbar,  who,  in  1640,  was 
disgraced  '  for  playing  at  gouff.'  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  for  the  freedom 
they  now  enjoy  to  amuse  and  recreate  themselves  in  a  rational  manner  the 
clergy  are  indebted  to  the  '  Moderate '  party,  who  by  their  culture  and  their 
common-sense  saved  the  Church  and  the  country  from  the  narrow,  fanatical 
views  of  those  who  would  have  made  ultra- Puritanism  triumphant  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  century.  To  one  man  in  that  party,  a  typical  leader  and  repre- 
sentative, they  owe  a  special  debt  of  gratitude.  That  man  was  Dr.  Carlyle,  of 
Inveresk,  to  whose  Autobiographi/  we  have  already  referred.  This  distinguished 
divine  was  a  native  of  East  Lothian,  his  father  having  been  minister  of  Preston- 
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pans.     Alex&Dder  was  bom  at  the  manse  there  on  January  26,  17S2.    He  went 
to  Edinburgh  University  in  1735,  where  he  met  many  friends  whose  names 
are  found  among  the  golfers  of  the  day. 
Lord  Orummore  and  other  noted  players 
were  also  great  friends  of  his  father's,  so 
that  in  his  youth  he  must  have  known  the 
game.    Carlyle  was   distinguished   for  his 
courtly  ad^ss    and    dignified    manners. 
Among  the  accomplishments  of  a  gentle- 
man   he  appears  to    have  included  golf. 
Describing  Captain  Porteous,  the  unfortun- 
ate cause  of  the  deplorable  riot,  he  says  ' : 
'  This  man,  by  his  skill  in  manly  exercises, 
particularly  the  golf,  and  by  gentlemanly 
behaviour,  was  admitted  into  the  company 
of  Ins   superiors,  which  elated  his  mind, 
and  added  insolence  to  his  native  rough- 
ness,   so  that  he  was    much    hated    and 
feared  by  the  mob  of  Edinburgh.'    Of  Dr. 
Robertson,  the  historian,  who  was  minister  of  t;he  neighbouring  parish  of  Glads- 
niuir,  and  Dr.  Blair,  the  celebrated  preacher,  he  talks  slightingly  on  the  same 
account.    '  In  one  respect,'  he  says,*  '  they  were  quite  alike.    Having  been  bred 
at  a  time  when  the  common  people  thought  to  play  with  cards  or  dice  was  a  sin, 
and  everybody  thought  it  an  indecorum  in  clergymen,  they  could  neither  of 
them  play  at  golf  or  bowls,  and  &r  less  at  cards  or  backgammon.'     This  defect 
made  them  '  very  unhappy  in  their  friends'  houses  in  rainy  weather.'    So  at  any 
rate  thought  Carlyle.     As  he  had  set  the  first  example  of  playing  at  cards  at 
home  with  unlocked  doors,  and  so  relieved  the  clergy  from  ridicule  on  that 
side,  he  seems  to  have  taught  thera  whist  after  they  were  sixty.     This  out  of 
pity.    But  it  was  too  late  for  golf.    They  were  left  in  the  outer  darkness,  where, 
according  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  they  who  have  misspent  life  by  not  learning 
golf  are  left  to  weep  and  gnash  their  teeth.     Home,  the  minister  of  Athelstane- 
ford,  and  the  author  of  Doughs,  was  one  of  Carlyle's  dearest  friends.     For  him 
he  fought  a  keen  battle  in  the  Church  courts,  the  result  of  which  was  that 
theatre-going  became  as  respectable  for  clergymen  as  whist-playing.     Home 
was  a  golfer,  which  may  partly  account  for  his  friend's  great  esteem.     '  He 
was  an  admirable  companion,'  says  'Jupiter,'  ^  'truly  irresistible,  and  his  entry 
to  a  company  was  Uke  opening  a  window  and  letting  the  sun  into  a  dark  room.' 

'  AuiebiegrBpky,  p.  35.  '  Ibid.  p.  293. 

*  Sir  Walter  Scolt  has  left  a  colloquial  slcetch  of  Carlyle,  which,  though  of  the  briefest,  is  broad 
ind  cokissol  as  a  scrap  from  the  pencil  of  Michael  Angelo.  He  is  discoursing  of  the  counten. 
aoces  of  poeti ;  lome  that  represented  the  divinity  of  genius,  and  others  that  signally  tailed  in 
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One  of  Carlyle's  dearest  friends  was  Smollett,  whom  he  first  met  in  London,  on 
a  tour  in  1746,  having  gone  out  of  the  way  for  s  while  after  joining  a  company 
of  Voluntei-rs  to  defend  Edinburgh  from  the  Highlanders  in  17*5,  and  witness- 
ing the  battle  of  Prestonpans  from  the 
church  steeple.     The  novelist  visited 
him  at  Inveresk,  where  he  was  settled 
as    minister,  in  the   year  17*8-     No 
doubt  he  had  carried  the  fame  of  Car- 
lyle  as  a  golfer  to  London.    When,  in 
1758,    Dr.    Robertson    went    to   the 
metropolis    to    sell    his     Hutory    of 
Scotland,    Carlyle    went     with     him. 
Home  had  by  this  time  resigned  his 
living,  and  gone  there  to  reside.    The 
three  passed  the  time  very  agreeably, 
specially   enjoying    a    meeting   with 
Smollett,  who  was  '  very   brilliant.' 
Then  we  find  them  in  the  company  of 
David  Garrick,  who,  though  he  had 
pronounced    Douglas    unfit    for    the 
stage,  was  '  so  friendly  to  John  Home 
that  he  gave  a  dinner  to  his  friends 
and     companions     at     his    house  at 
Hampton,  which  he  did  but  seldom.' 
Garrick  hod  told  them  to  bring  golf 
cluba  and  ballt,  that  they  might  play  the  game  on  Molesly   Hiust.      Carlyle 
and  Home,   Dr.   Robertson,   two   Weddcrbums,   and  the  brothers  Adam,  all 
Scotsmen,  set  out  for  Garrick's  dinner  in  good  time,  six  in  one  landau.     '  As 
we  passed  through  Kensington,'  writes  Carlyle,' '  the  Coldstream  regiment  were 
changing  guard,  and,  on  seeing  our  clubs,  they  gave  us  three  cheers  in  honour 
of  a  diversion  peculiar  to  Scotland :  so  much  does  the  remembrance  of  one's 
native  country  dilate  the  heart  when  one  has  been  some  time  absent.     The 
same  sentiment  made  us  open  our  purses  and  give  our  countrymen  wherewithal 
to  drink  the  "  Land  o'  Cakes."  '     Garrick  met  the  company  by  the  way,  and 
on  arriving  at  his  house  they  adjourned  to  the  golf-ground  across  the  river, 
which,  from  Carlyle's  account,  was  '  very  good.'    He  and  Home,  with  a  certain 
Parson  Black,  from  Aberdeen,  were  the  only  three  who  could  play.     What  the 

that  respect.  '  Well,'  said  he,  '  the  grandest  demigod  I  ever  law  was  Dr.  Carlyle,  minister  of 
Musselbui^h,  commonly  caiXcA  Jufiler  Carlylt,  from  having  sat  more  than  once  for  the  king 
of  gods  and  men  to  Gavin  Hamilton  ;  and  a  shrewd,  clever  old  carle  was  he,  no  doubt,  but  no 
more  a  poet  than  his  precentor.' — Aulebiography,  p.  567,  quoting  Lockhart's  Life,  iv.  p.  1461. 
'  Ibid.  p.  343. 
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game  was,  'Jupiter'  does  not  say.  After  they  had  dined  sumptuously,  they 
adjourned  to  discuss  the  wine  in  Ganick's  grounds,  beautifully  laid  out  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  the  lower  garden  being  separated  from  an  upper  one  by 
a  high-road,  under  which  there  was  an  archway  which  united  the  two  gardens. 
How  Carlyle  surprised  Garrick  by  his  golflng  powers  may  be  told  in  his  own 
words '  ;— 

Having  observed  b  green  moiint  In  the  garden,  opposite  tbe  arahiTAy,  I  wid  to  ouc  Undlord 
that  while  tbe  servuila  were  preparing  tbe  collatian  in  the  temple  I  would  aurprue  him  with  » 
Btmke  at  the  golf,  m  I  ahonld  drive  a  ball  throogh  his  uehway  into  the  Thame*  ODoe  in  three  itrokes. 
I  bad  roeunrad  the  distanoe  with  my  e;e  in  walking  about  the  garden,  and  aeoordingly  at  the 
■doKid  BtiDke  made  the  ball  alight  in  the  mouth  of  the  gateway,  and  roll  down  the  green  slope  into 
the  river.  This  was  so  dexterous  that  be  was  quite  lurprised,  and  begged  the  olub  of  me  by  which 
■noh  a  feat  had  been  performed. 

That  club  would  be  an  interesting  relic,  were  it  to  be  foiuid  ;  but  we  fear  it 
bos  gone  tbe  way  of  most  of  its  neighbours.  Although  golf  had  been  played 
at  Musselburgh  from  time  immemorial,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any 
club  in  existence  when  Carlyle  went  to  be  minister  of  Inveresk  in  I74S,  and 
for  a  long  time  after.  In  the  year  1774  he  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those 
who  met  and  formed  the  Musselburgh  Club.  The  records  of  the  first  ten  years 
are  not  in  existence,  but  from  the  medals  attached  to  the  old  silver  cup  of  the 
club  it  is  found  that  the  parish  minister  gave  the  club  an  early  proof  of  his 
prowess  as  a  player  by  winning  the  cup  in  1775,  and  thus,  according  to  the 
early  custom,  attaining  tbe  honour  of  being  captain  of  the  club. 

We  may  close  our  review  of  bygone  centuries  with  a  notice  of  one  who  may 
be  said,  among  the  noblemen  of  East  Lothian  who  have  been  devoted  to  golf, 
to  have  a  pre-eminence  all  his  own  in  the  fact  that  he  built  the  most  costly 
monument  that  has  ever  been  raised  to  golf,  viz.  the  present  mansion  of  Gos- 
fotd.  Francis,  fifth  Earl  of  Wemyss  [1723-1808]  (whose  elder  brother.  Lord 
Elcho,  was  cut  out  of  the  succession  to  tbe  titles  of  his  family  by  being 
attainted  through  his  taking  part  in  the  rebellion  of  1745),  succeeded  to  the 
great  property  and  extensive  estates  of  his  grandfather.  Colonel  Charteris  of 
Amisfield.  He  acquired  Gosford  by  purchase  from  tbe  Wcdderbum  family. 
At  Aroblield  he  built  a  fine  mansion-house,  and  took  up  his  residence  there, 
the  house  at  Gosford  being  comparatively  a  small  one.  The  Earl  being  fond 
of  golf,  used  often  to  come  down  to  Gosford  to  enjoy  the  game  on  the  bnks 
around  the  mansion,  where  James  v.  played  when  he  visited  his  pre- 
decessor. The  parish  minister,  Dr,  Neil  Roy,  who  was  also  very  fond 
of  the  game,  was  frequently  the  Earl's  opponent.^     But  his  lordship  got 

'  AtUebiosraphy,  p.  344. 

*  Dr.  Neil  Roy  (1730-1811),  brother  of  Mr.  James  Roy,  minisiec  of  Fieslonpans.  '  He  was,' 
nfs  Dr.  Hew  Scott,  in  his  Fasti,  *  an  eloquent  scholar,  accurate  hislorian,  and  excellent  divine, 
d(  mild  and  benevolent  disposition,  pleasant  and  instructive  convenation,  with  polite  and  agree' 
able  HI 
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tired  of  continually  driving  down  from  Amisfield  to  play  golf  at  Gosford,  and 
so  he  determined  to  build  a  mansion  and  desert  Amisfield,  that  he  might  enjoy 
his  game  close  by  his  dwelling.  The  result  was  the  present  palatial  building, 
or  at  least  the  main  portion  thereof.  The  Earl,  though  he  built  this  mansion 
that  he  might  golf  at  Gosford,  never  inhabited  it.  When  it  was  completed,  in 
the  year  1800,  the  idea  got  about  that,  sea-sand  having  been  used  in  the 
building,  it  was  damp  and  unhealthy.     The  Earl  therefore  added  to  the  old 


building  and  made  that  his  house,  and  the  new  mansion  stood  tenantless  till  it 
was  put  in  order  and  tenanted  by  the  present  earl,  in  the  year  I89O.  The 
cost  of  the  mansion  when  it  was  built,  in  the  end  of  last  century,  was  £100,000. 
At  the  end  of  the  ninety  years  during  which  the  mansion-house  stood 
unoccupied  the  accumulated  value  at  4  per  cent  (with  compound  interest)  of 
this  sum  would  be  £3,+!  1 ,933,  so  we  may  safely  describe  Gosford  as  the  most 
costly  monument  that  has  ever  been  erected  to  the  royal  and  ancient  game.' 

From  our  account  of  the  golf  and  golfers  of  East  Lothian  up  to  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  it  is  evident  that  the  game  is  no  new  thing  here. 
In  looking  through  the  vista  of  bygone  centuries  this  county  is  a  veritable 
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tempos  Laudonite,  by  the  ligbt  of  which  we  discern  the  various  stages  in  the 
history  of  the  game.  How  ancient  it  is  in  this  district  we  cannot  say,  but  we 
have  seen  that  the  people  were  addicted  to  it  as  early  here  as  in  any  district  in 
Scotland,  and  so  keen  that,  though  they  ran  the  risk  of  the  repentance-stool, 
some  would  even  have  a  Sunday  game.  We  have  seen  that  a  king  and  a  queen 
of  the  Stuari:  line  visited  the  county  for  golf ;  that  our  nobility,  especially  those 
who  were  Lords  of  Session,  were  golfers  ;  and  that  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  our  clergy  enjoyed  the  game.  If  there  be  in  East  Lothian  a  great 
future  for  golf,  as  we  trust  there  is,  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  there  the 
royal  and  ancient  game  has  also  had  a  great  past. 
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PART    II 

IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY 

Of  rursl  diversions,  too  long  has  the  chase 
All  the  honours  usurped,  and  assumed  the  chief  place  ; 
But  truth  bids  the  Muse  from  henceforward  proclaim. 
That  Golfing  of  field-sports  stands  foremost  in  fiime. 

At  Golf  we  contend  without  rancour  or  spleen. 
And  bloodless  the  laurels  we  reap  on  the  green ; 
From  vig'rouB  exertions  our  pleasures  arise, 
And  to  crown  our  delight  no  poor  fugitive  dies. 

On  the  green  aee  our  heroes  in  uniform  clad. 

In  parties  well-matched  how  they  gracefully  spread, 

Whilst  with  long  strokes,  and  short  strokes,  they  tend  to  the  goal. 

And  with  putt  welt-directed  plump  into  the  hole. 

From  exercise  keen,  from  strength  active  and  bold. 

We  traverse  the  green,  and  forget  to  grow  old  ; 

Kue  devils,  diseases,  dull  sorrow  and  care. 

Are  knoclced  down  by  our  bails  as  they  whiz  through  the  air. 

The  strong-si new'd  son  of  Alcmena  would  drub. 

And  demolish  a  monster  when  armed  with  a  club : 

But  what  were  the  monsters  which  Hercules  slew, 

To  those  Sends  which  each  week  with  our  l>alls  we  subdue  -^ 

The  Gol/er't  Garland. ' 

Though  Gouf  be  of  our  games  most  rare. 
Yet,  truth  to  speak,  the  tear  and  wear 
O'  balls  was  felt  to  be  severe. 

And  source  o'  great  vexation . 
When  Gourlay  balls  cost  half  a  crown. 
And  Allan's  no'  a  farthing  down. 
The  feck  o's  wad  been  harried  soon 

In  this  era  of  taxation. 

Hail  !  GuTTA  Percha,  precious  gum  1 
O'er  Scotland's  links  lang  may  ye  bum. 
Some  purse-proud  billies  haw  and  hum. 

And  say  ye  're  douf  at  fieein' ; 
But  let  them  try  ye  fairly  out 
Wi'  ony  balls  for  days  about. 
Your  merits  they  will  loudly  tout. 

And  own  they  hae  been  leein'. 

Dr.  Gbaham. 
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^T  is  within  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  that 
golf  has  brought  all  nations  and  classes  to  bow  at  its 
shrine.  Had  there  been  no  iron-horse  and  no  gutta- 
percha, we  question  if  there  would  have  been  more  golf 
'/i^B*^  to-day  than  half  a  century  ago.  Certainly  in  this 
«  g  C  ^  district  the  advance  of  the  game  as  a  popular  recreation 
p  H  i  »j .  can  be  traced  to  the  introduction  of  the  railway  and 
V  .  H  '  y  the  abolition  of  the  feather-ball,  which  both  took  place 
^-i  'O  -  C.  about  the  middle  of  the  century.  Gradually  there- 
^»t  "*  — t^  after  we  see  the  game  making  headway  till  there  was 
no  staying  its  progress.  The  story  of  golf  in  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  East  Lothian  (and  elsewhere)  is  one 
of  quiet  conservation.  Even  from  St.  Andrews  little  is  beard  in  that 
period.  In  our  time  it  is  easy  to  praise  golf  as  a  recreation,  when 
so  many  eloquent  speeches  are  made  on  it,  and  so  many  elegant 
essays  written  on  what  is  called  '  the  best  of  sports.'  When  the 
game  is  epidemic  the  difficulty  is  rather  to  avoid  being  smitten  with 
enthusiasm.  Alt  honour,  then,  to  those  who  kept  alive  the  pastime 
and  all  that  was  good  in  it,  when  it  was  not  the  rage,  as  it  is  now. 
Like  the  monks  of  the  middle  ages  they  preserved  what  might  have 
been  lost,  and  handed  on  to  posterity  an  untold  blessing.  If,  as  we 
have  shown,  East  Lothian  had  a  sliare  in  the  early  development  of 
the  game,  not  less  closely  was  the  county  identified  with  the  quiet 
and  confident  pursuit  of  golf  in  the  first  half  of  the  present  century. 
There  are  a  good  many  now  living  who  can  give  us  information  as  to 
the  sport  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  They  are  not  so  old  as  the 
century,  but  golf  with  them  was  an  inheritance  from  their  grandfathers  and 
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their  fathers,  for  whom,  as  they  delight  to  tell  us,  they  carried  clubs  when 
they  were  hoys.  From  these  '  oldest  inhabitants '  we  learn  that  the  game 
was  played  at  all  those  places  in  B^t  Lothian  where  it  is  now  to  be  found. 
Not  that  we  can  call  it  popular  in  the  same  sense  as  when  it  was  pro- 
hibited by  Act  of  Parliament  because 
it  took  the  common  people^s  attention 
away  from  archery.  In  the  earliest 
days,  when  golf  was  everybody's  game 
— the  clubs  and  balls  must  have  been 
of  the  most  primitive  type.  They  must 
also  have  cost  little,  for  labour  was 
very  cheap.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  the  game  as  it  was  played 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  too  expensive 
to  be  very  popular.  Village  tradesmen 
who  were  their  own  masters,  village 
merchants,  and  farmers  had  their 
games.  The  great  day  of  the  year, 
when  all  who  had  a  club  to  wield 
(one  or  two  then  sufficed)  turned  out 
^  for  golf,  was  Handsel  Monday.     On 

kC'4^?'~Att4^^'^iA^^_         '■''**   ^^y    Greek    met    Greek    from 
C/  ^  neighbouring  villages:  many  a  keen 

FIRST  sECRGTAsv,  HOKTH  BERWICK  ci.uB       match    was     pUyed,    and     many    a 
iFmm.  MinKunrth,  R^riun)  mcrrv  soHg  sung  oud  tojist  proposcd 

in  the  evening  after  the  play  was  over.  True,  we  have  no  regularly 
formed  county  clubs  to  act  as  landmarks  in  the  first  part  of  the 
century.  Even  that  which  we  had  a  glimpse  of  at  Dunbar  in  the 
end  of  last  century  disappears.  Tlie  first  local  club  was  formed  in 
1832;  and  for  a  long  time  it  was  the  only  golf  club  in  the  county. 
But  its  formation  is  interesting.  It  marks  tiie  feature  of  the  golf  of  the 
present  century,  which  contrasts  most  strongly  with  that  of  the  centuries 
bygone.  In  former  times,  as  we  noticed,  our  country  gentlemen  met 
together  in  the  capital,  and  after  their  game  on  I^ith  or  Musselburgh 
Links  went  back  to  town.  Now  the  order  is  changed.  The  golfers  of  the 
town  begin  to  leave  the  town  behind  and  to  come  to  the  country  for  their 
game,  and  for  a  social  meeting  with  their  friends.  The  first  secretary  of 
the  old  North  Berwick  Club — Mr.  G.  Wauchope — used  to  drive  from 
8  Moray  Place,  Edinburgh,  for  the  meeting,  picking  up  his  clubs  and  caddie 
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at  Musselburgh  on  the  way  down.  Others  drove  quite  as  far,  there  heing 
no  railway  then  to  help  them.  So  the  new  era  began  which  has  ended 
in  East  Lothian  becoming  what  it  now  is,  the  happy  golfing-ground  of  the 
citizens  of  Edinburgh,  who  meet  in  friendly  rivalry  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district,  under  the  auspices  of  our  numerous  clubs,  as  our  forebears 
did  long  ago,  when  they  went  to  Edinburgh  and  Leith.  In  j  ustice  to  this 
nineteenth-century  development,  we  shall  group  the  history  of  golf  in  East 
Lothian  during  the  period  under  the  names  of  the  various  towns  and 
villages  where  the  game  was  carried  on,  and  where,  in  due  course,  clubs 
carae  to  be  formed,  viz.  North  Berwick,  Dirleton,  Gullane,  Aberlady, 
Dunbar,  Haddington,  and  Prestonpans. 

NORTH  BERWICK 

North  Berwick  was  a  royal  burgh  so  long  ago  as  1373,  when  it  was  owned 
by  William,  Earl  of  Douglas,  and  connected,  accordingly,  with  the  great 
fortress  of  Tantallon,  the  ruins 
of  wbich  are  now  one  of  the 
sights  of  the  district.  The  vener- 
able Bass,  and  all  the  traditions 
and  associations  connected  there- 
with, give  to  the  burgh  an  undying 
interest  to  the  student  of  the  past, 
and  connect  it  with  the  many 
exciting  periods  of  Scottish  histoiy 
from  the  days  of  St,  Baldred  till 
the  time  when  the  fortress  was 

demolished    by    William    ni.,   in 

1701.     But  North  Berwick  to-day 

is  best  known  as  the  fashionable 

watering-place  to  which  thousands 

annually  resort  for  health.     'The 

Biarritz    of    the     North,'     'the 

Brighton  of  the  North,"  and  such-  north  berwtck  burgh  seal 

like  epithets,  are  applied  to  it  by 

the  writers  of  its  guide-books.    But  one,'  bolder  than  his  fellows,  brushes  them 

all  aside,  and  thus  asserts  for  North  Berwick  a  premier  position  :— 

I^DTth  Berwick  is,  without  excepUon.  tbe  mcnt  pictureBigue  of  watering'ptaeeB.  Those  who 
bkve  seen  the  KTerAl  bathing- pUcca  in  Europe  must  allow  that,  ae  an  oveaii  watering-place,  It 
exoeb  all  of  them,  and  thie  in  averted  advisedly.     Brighton  is  miserably  bare,  and  hoe  ont)'  a  fine 

'  G.  Ferrier,  JWwM  Bcnviei  :  Qiutn  ef  Watering- Places,  1870. 
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town  uid  wit  irater  to  reMnnmead  it.  Horgste  Uid  Banug&te  ora  pretty  h  leaBide  towns  ;  So&r- 
boTOUgh  b>a  ita  toirace*,  uid  it*  splendid  outellated  ruin,  certunlj  commAndiDg  uid  iuteresting  ; 
nfrBoambe  liu  ita  curious  pOBftian  uid  ita  little  outaide  rock  uid  oaatle,  though  with  only  k  peep 
here  uid  there  of  the  Briatol  Chuinel ;  the  French  aeaidda  towns  on  ita  north  coMt  poaseas,  like 
tho  Kngliah  oppoaite,  tbeii  modicum  of  rock  uid  cliff,  uid  their  ahkra  of  ult  wat«r  uid  ahingle,  not 
often  auida.  Biuriti,  the  tavoiirito  reaort  of  the  French  Emprsss,  ia  oerlAinly  intereatJDg  from  ita 
ie>-aide,  being  a  bold  ajid  wild  comer  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  having  a  beautifol  proclivity  of  cliff, 
and  a  view,  though  diatant,  of  apun  of  the  Pyrenean  mountaiua  ;  ita  houraa,  however,  are  all 
huddled  together,  aa  in  a  market-place,  without  the  leaat  chance  of  a  view  from  their  iaterior. 
except  of  what  ia  going  on  in  the  town.  North  Berwick,  on  the  other  hand,  baa  all  the  advajitagea 
of  these  entimerated  :  a  coast  variegated  with  sandy  bay*  and  cliffa,  with  cammanding  views  auch 
as  Tantallon,  Auldhame,  and  Dirleton,  with  the  sugar-loaf  mountain— the  Law— riaing  540  feet, 
Immodiatoly  at  the  Inck  of  the  town,  whilat  the  view  from  the  ebore,  which  ia  enjoyed  from 
moat  of  the  housoa,  ia  unexampled.  Opening  to  the  German  Ocean,  It  haa  a  harbour  fanned  by 
Tolcanio  rocks,  poaaeasing  the  finest  outline.  The  Baaa  Rock,  two  miles  from  the  land,  riaing  per- 
pendicularly 300  feet  out  of  the  sea  ;  other  ialanda  a  mile  and  three  milea  off,  Craigleith,  the  l^mb, 
and  Fidra  ;  whilat  the  Isle  of  May,  Fife  with  ita  East  Neuk,  and  ita  fiahing-towna,  Crail,  Aiiatriither, 
St.  Monana,  Elie  Largo  Law,  and  the  Lomonds,  from  ten  to  twenty  milea  distant,  are  all  eaaily 
diseemible  by  the  naked  eye,  and  form  a  aoene  of  outline,  beauty,  and  interest  which,  from  ita 
oontiguouB  grouping,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  watoring-place  in  the  world ;  for,  whilst  other 
ijathing-plaoea  poaaeaa  sands,  rocks,  and  the  salt  wator,  which  North  Berwick  holds  in  common  with 
them  in  an  equal  degree,  the  islanils  in  the  offiug  by  their  proximity,  and  the  oppoeito  coast,  give 
it  the  advantage,  and  afford  a  never-failing  and  inexhaustible  delight. 

In  later  editions  this  guide  tones  down  his  statements,  and  puts  the  case 
thus  :— 

North  Berwlek  is  one  of  the  moat  delightful  of  watering'plscea.  It  may  be  excelled,  in  aome 
particulars,  by  othera  in  our  own 
GOimtry  or  on  the  Continent ;  but 
it  possenea  a  oombination  of  ex- 
oeUenoes  auch  as  are  hardly,  if  at 
all,  to  be  found  in  any  other. 

If  we  had  any  dillicul^ 
in  accepting  our  guide's 
original  statement,  we  can 
have  none  in  accepting  his 
revised  version.  Every 
one  with  an  eye  for  the 
picturesque  must  be  de- 
lighted with  North  Ber- 
wick. '  Graceful,  hand- 
THE  BASS  some,  beautiful  North  Ber- 

Wick  is  the  title  which  our 
county  essayist,  Mr.  James  Purves,  gives  it.'  The  man  who  can  read  unmoved 
the  story  of  the  Bass,  is  as  little  to  be  envied  as  he  'whose  patriotism 
would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plains  of  Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would 
not  grow  warmer  amid  the  ruins  of  lona.'  The  town  is  rich  in  historical 
'  East  Ijitkian  lUuslraltd,  p.  l6. 
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associations;  liction  blends  with  fact  to  enliven  the  story  of  the  past, 
as  in  the  tradititm  that  the  devil  once  preached  a  semion  to  a  congrega- 
tion of  witches  in  the  old  kirk  which  stood  near  the  present  harbour. 
It  is  only,  however,  when  we  add  golf  to  the  attractions  of  North  Ber- 
wick that  we  give  it  pre-eminence  among  watering-places.  Here  you  have 
not  only  a  first-class  green  beside  you,  but  you  have  in  the  neighbourhood 
six  other  excellent  courses,  so  handy  that  it  is  possible,  if  you  are  so  inclined, 
to  play  over  them  ail  in  one  day.  Few  witt  care  to  do  so ;  but,  with  such  a 
variety  of  greens  close  by,  any  golfer  who  makes  this  his  centre  will  find  it 
excelled  by  no  other  place  as  a  pleasant  resort.  Like  another  famous  '  city  by 
the  sea,'  North  Berwick  is  wholly  given  over  to  golf. 

Rich  and  poor  alike  are  smitten  with  the  fever  ; 

Their  busineBs  and  religion  is  to  play  ; 
And  a  man  is  Bcarcely  deemed  a  true  believer. 

Unless  he  goes  at  least  a  round  a  day. 

All  the  natives  and  the  residents  are  patrons 

Of  this  royal,  ancient,  irritating  sport ; 
All  the  old  men,  all  the  young  men,  maids  and  matrons— 

The  universal  populace,  iu  short 

Thus  prostrate  at  the  shrine  of  the  royal  and  ancient  game,  the  town,  to 
its  credit  be  it  said,  worships  its  maker.  Royal,  as  a  burgh,  it  might  be,  with 
mmgistrates  of  such  importance  that  General  Monck,  after  subduing  the 
roy^alist  Douglas  of  Tantallon,  addressed  them  an  affectionate  farewell  as  his 
'  loving  friends '  *  but,  for  all  that,  it  was  little  more  than  a  poor  fishing- village 
till  golf  exalted  it.  From  the  civic  seal  one  would  infer  that  the  burgh  hoped 
to  rise  to  eminence  by  its  harbour,  and  to  be  a  centre  of  industry  through  its 
shipping  trade.  The  seal  has  a  representation  of  a  galley  manned  by  four 
oarsmen,  who  steer  to  prosperity  under  a  hazy  sun  over  a  choppy  sea,  their 
eorign  being  '  victori.e  gloria  herces.'  If  the  primitive  ship  represent  golf, 
and  the  primitive  oarsmen  a  golfing  foursome,  more  justice  will  be  done  to  the 
real  source  of  the  burgh's  prosperity.^    We  cannot,  if  our  history  is  to  be  accu- 

>  The  letter  from  General  Monck,  which  is  carefully  preserved  in  the  burgh  archives,  is 
addressed  on  the  back,  '  For  my  very  loving  friends  the  Magistrates  of  the  Burgh  of  North 
Berwick.'  It  begins,  '  Gentlemen,  Having  a  call  from  God  and  his  People  to  inarch  into  Eng. 
land,'  and  ends,  'Yr.  faithful]  friend  and  humble  Servant,  Geo^  Monck,'  'Ediiu-.  I5(h 
November  1659.' 

'  The  North  Berwick  Golf  Club,  in  quartering  on  Iheir  beaulifril  medal  (vidt  illustration, 
p.  104)  the  burgh  coat  of  arms,  have  taken  such  liberties  therewith  that  we  are  inclined  to  think 
they  are  reflecting  on  the  shortsightedness  of  the  early  burghers.  In  the  medal  the  Latin  adage 
is  wrongly  quoted  ;  there  is  no  sun  in  the  firmament ;  the  sea  is  smooth  ;  the  four  oarsmen  are 
removed  bodily,  and  five  dead  oars  substituted  for  the  living  four ;  from  stem  and  prow  float 
two  meaningless  flags,  in  place  of  the  animal  forms  of  the  original. 
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rate,  give  the  biu^b  credit  for  any  kindly  treatment  of  golf  and  golfers  in  old 
times.  We  saw  in  our  last  chapter  how  the  Council  had  begun  to  interfere  with 
the  game  on  the  East  Links,  where  the  '  bui^esses '  had  the  right  of  playing. 
In  the  present  century  this  interference  was  continued.  A  row  of  fashionable 
villas  was  set  down  on  the  common  by  the  seashore,  at  the  instance  of  the 
burgh,  whose  officials,  of  course,  pleaded  that  they  were  acting  for  the  burgh's 
good.  This  led  to  litigation  in  the  Court  of  Session.  Lord  Jerviswoode,  who 
presided,  after  hearing  a  number  of  witnesses  on  both  sides,  found  that  the 
burgesses  and  others  had  not  used  the  ground  under  dispute  '  for  the  purpose 
of  playing  the  game  of  golf.'  '  The  decision  is  important,  for  it  is  based  on  the 
argument  that  the  burgesses,  by  not  continuing  to  golf  over  the  ground,  had 
lost  their  right  to  do  so,  the  converse  of  which  being  that  if  they  had  gone  on 
golfing  over  the  ground,  they  could  not  have  been  interfered  with ;  they  would 
have  established  a  right  that  could  not  be  taken  away  from  them.  They  were 
left  undisturbed  in  the  rights  of  grazing  and  walking  on  the  common  which  they 
had  kept  up.  While  golf  was  thus  being  ousted  from  the  East,  it  was  assert- 
ing itself  on  the  West  Links,^  where  the  ground  was  more  suitable  for  its 
exercise.  The  pasturage  of  the  West  Links  belonged  to  a  body  called  '  The 
Feuars  of  the  Westgate,'  which  comes  into  written  evidence  on  26th  May  in 
the  year  1800,  when  certain  resolutions^  were  drawn  up  at  a  meeting  called  by 
Mr.  Eraser  Buchan.  'baron  bailie.'  These  feuars  differed  &om  ordinary  burgesses 
in  being  feuars  of  old  property  beyond  the  burgh  boundary.  They  had  been 
granted  the  pasturage  of  the  West  Links  by  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  in  lieu  of 
a  grazing  park  near  the  old  Abbey,  the  solum  of  the  links  remaining  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Dalrymple  family.  Golfers  of  the  burgh  seemed  to  have  been 
allowed,  without  let  or  hindrance  on  the  part  either  of  the  lord  of  the  manor 
or  the  feuars,  to  acquire  a  prescriptive  right  of  golfing  on  the  West  Links. 
But  the  feuars  took  the  opportunity  of  asserting  themselves  when  the  North 
Berwick  Golf  Club  was  formed,  and  £S,  afterwards  reduced  to  £i,  was  paid 

'  Part  of  Lord  Jervbwoode's  interloculot,  and  various  extracts  from  the  Council  minutes 
bearing  on  golf  on  the  East  Links,  are  given  in  Ihe  Appendix.  In  Ihe  law.case  Mt.  Trayner 
(now  Lord  Trayner)  appeared  for  the  town.  His  senior,  Mr.  Neil  Campbell,  having  left  the 
case  in  his  (Mr.  Trayner's)  hands,  he  made  an  able  speech  in  favour  of  the  Council's  posj- 
lion.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  who  was  opposed  to  the  Council,  came  over 
to  Mr.  Trayner  after  the  speech  was  over,  and,  laying  his  hand  on  the  young  advocate's 
shoulder,  he  remarked,  '  If  we  lose  our  case,  we  '11  have  you,  sir,  to  thank.' 

*  Professor  John  Chiene,  University  of  Edinburgh,  tells  us  that  when  his  bther  laid  out 
Lundin  Links,  he  remembers  him  saying  that  his  father  (the  Professor's  grandfather).  Captain 
John  Chiene,  R.N.,  when  tenant  of  Williamston,  near  North  Berwick,  look  over  the  first  clubs 
from  St.  Andrews  and  bt^^n  golf  at  North  Berwick.  Most  likely  the  Captain  began  the  game 
on  the  West  Links  about  the  beginning  of  the  century  (he  died  in  1S48),  but  we  have  seen  that 
there  was  golf  at  North  Berwick  l>efore  his  time. 

'  ViJt  Appendix  for  these  and  some  extracts  from  the  minute-book  of  the  Feuars  of  the 
Weslgale. 
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by  the  gentlemen-golfers  to  the  feuars  for  the  damage  alleged  to  be  done  to 
the  gnring  by  the  golf.  It  cannot  be  said  that  this  again  showed  any 
prescience  of  what  golf  was  destined  to  accomplbh  for  feuars  and  others  in 
North  Berwick.  The  formation  of  the  old  club,  sixty-four  years  ago^  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for  North  Berwick.  At  that  time  communication 
between  the  burgh  and  the  outside  world  was  very  meagre,  a  one-horse  noddy 
on  alternate  days  (afterward^  magnified  to  a  coach  with  two  horses)  being  tbe 
connection  with  Edinburgh.  There  were  only  twenty-four  Parliamentary 
electors  in  the  burgh,  and  not  a  butcher  among  them,  nor  a  post-oflice  for 
their  convenience.  The  letter-bag  was  sent  daily  from  Haddington,  from 
whence  also  beef  and  many  other  provisions  had  to  be  got. 

The  Virgilian  style  in  which  Carnegie  begins  Tht  Golfiad  is  not  out  of 
accordance  with  historic  foct : — 

Balls,  clubs,  and  men  1  sing,  who  first,  methinks, 

Made  sport  and  bustle  on  North  Berwick  liuks. 

Brought  coin  and  fashion,  betting  and  renown. 

Champagne  and  claret  to  a  country  town. 

And  lords  and  ladies,  knights,  and  squires  to  ground 

Where  washerwomen  erst  and  snobs  were  found.* 

One  of  the  very  first  to  show  the  way  in  settling  down  at  North  Berwick  after 

good  service  done  to  his  country  was  Captain  Brown,  who  had  been  an  officer  in 

the  Inniskil lings,  and  was  said  to  have  been  wounded  fourteen  times  at  Waterloo. 

His  wife  kept  carefully  protected,  like  a  Holy  Coat  of  Treves,  the  shirt  worn 

by  her  husband  in  tbe  battle,  which  had  been  virtually  riddled  by  bullets. 

The  Captain  must  surely  have  had  'a  sarkfu'  o'  sair  banes,'  for  bullets  had 

gone  through  his  legs  and  arms  and  pierced  his  lungs  and  his  liver.    Brown 

was  rich,  and  kept  a  large  equipage  of  horses,  dogs,  and  servants.     He  used  to 

drive  a  four-in-hand  very  smartly,^  and,  altogether,  he  was  for  a  long  time  the 

big  man  of  the  burgh.     Quality  Street,  in  which  the  Captain  resided,  gradually 

became  tenanted  by  retired  military  men,  noblemen,  and  gentlemen,  and  as 

golf  was  played  by  the  most  of  them,  they  and  their  play  brought  out  the 

desirableness  of  North  Berwick  as  a  health  resort.     The  golf-green,  confined  as 

it  was  to  the  West  Links  (within  the  first  wall),  did  not  allow  of  many  holes. 

In  Carnegie's  description  of  a  match  between  Mr.  Macdonald  of  Clanranald 

and   Mr.   Campbell  of  Saddell  on  one  side  and    Sir    David  Baird   and   Mr. 

Carnegie  on  the  other  (vide  pp.  477-480),  it  appears  that  the  course  was  one 

of  six  holes. 

'  The  critic  might  say  that,  Trom  these  lines,  the  poet  claims  himself  to  have  been  the  maker 
of  North  Berwick,  but  wc  have  interpreted  him  as  we  think  he  desired. 

'  His  wife,  who  was  a  sisler  of  the  Earl  of  Camperdown,  could  also,  if  tradilion  be  correct, 
handle  the  ribbons  deftly,  one  of  her  feats  being  the  turning  one  day  of  the  four-in-hand  at  the 
end  of  the  North  Betwick  pier. 
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The  first  hole  is  halved  ia  six  after  Saddett  has  driveo  into  the  ditch  and 
Carnegie  has  been  bunkered— both  playing  from  the  tee.  At  the  second  Sir 
David  swipes  sublime  into  the  quarry,  a  place  so  awkward  (a  note  informs  us), 
that '  in  playing  out  of  it,  one  is  allowed  to  remove  everything,  provided  the 
position  of  the  ball  is  not  altered.'  The  chief  plays  a  '  sneezer,'  but  the  hole 
is  only  lost  by  Sir  David  and  his  partner  owing  to  a  disgusting  Heal  on  the  part 
of  their  opponents,  who  are  thus  one  up.  At  the  third  hole  both  drives 
are  over  the  ditch,  and  the  match  is  squared  by  Baird  and  Carnegie  getting 
down  in  three.  At  the  next  hole  (the  present  Gate  hole)  both  play  like 
tailors,  and  it  is  won  in  six  by  the  enemy  against  Baird  and  Carnegie's  seven. 
The  lord  of  S — II,  now  one  up  and  two  to  play,  bets  '  three  five-pound  notes  to 
one  '  on  the  issue,  and  Carnegie  accepts  the  bet.  When  on  the  green  of  the 
fifth  hole  some  chattering  caddie  causes  the  chief  to  miss  his  putt,  Baird 
holes  his,  and  the  match  is  all  even  and  one  to  play.  The  finish  is  thus 
told:— 

Now  B — rd  and  CI — d  io  turn  strike  off  and  play 
Two  strokes,  the  best  that  have  been  seen  to-day. 
HiB  spoon  nert  S — 11  takes  and  plays  a  trump — 
Mine  should  have  been  as  good  but  for  a  bump 
That  tum'd  it  off,     B— d  plays  the  odds — it's  all 
But  in  !     At  five  yards,  good,  CI— n  holes  the  ball  ! 
My  partner,  self,  and  song- — all  three  are  done  ! 
We  lose  the  match  aud  all  the  bets  thereon. 

To  the  six  holes  which  are  mentioned  by  Carnegie  a  seventh  must  have 
been  added,  for  the  course  was  at  an  early  date  one  of  seven  holes,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  such  up  tOl  the  year  1870,  With  one  exception,  these  holes 
were  much  the  same  as  the  first  three  and  the  last  three  of  the  course  before 
the  recent  extension  was  made.  The  first  teeing-ground  was  far  back,  near  the 
west  end  of  the  Links,  and  a  long  carry  was  required  to  cross  the  bum,  which  ran 
past  the  present  site  of  the  new  club-house  and  Hutchison's  shop  (now  repre- 
sented by  the  road).  Then  in  driving  to  the  sea,  an  ugly  quarry,  now  filled  up, 
had  to  be  faced.  The  Gate  hole  on  the  return  from  the  wall  was  more  difficult 
of  approach  than  it  is  even  now,  for  the  putting-ground  was  then  surrounded 
by  water  from  another  bum,  the  track  of  which  is  represented  by  the 
present  road.  The  formidable  quarry  again  met  the  player  on  his  way  to 
Point  Garry.  Then  came  the  sixth  or  short  hole,  which  was  called  the  Gas- 
works hole,  and  was  usually  carried  by  a  cleek  or  iron  from  the  retiun 
teeing-ground  on  Point  Garry,  its  putting-green  being  in  a  hollow,  where  one 
of  the  villas  now  stands.  In  playing  for  the  last  hole,  a  long  '  swipe '  was 
required  to  cross  the  bum,  and  a  good  second  to  reach  the  putting-ground, 
which  was  like  the  first  tee,  well  back  at  the  west  end  of  the  present  Links. 
In  1669  permission  was  got  from  the  Hon.  Nisbet  Hamilton  to  take  in  a 
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park  bejrond  the  wall.  This  gave  three  holes  additional.  The  Gasworks 
hole  being  eliminated,  the  course  was  now  one  of  nine  holes,  two  rounds  of 
which  made  the  m^odox  eighteen.  In  1877  pennission  was  again  given  by 
the  Archerfield  proprietor  to  encroach  on  his  farm  of  Ferrygate  for  the  exten- 
uon  of  the  Links  to  the  Eel  Bum,  thus  making  a  full  course,  the  tenant  receiving 
compensation  at  the  rate  of  £40  per  annum,  which  he  thought  was  not  enough. 

To  carry  out  this  extension  £300  was  subscribed,  and  Messrs.  Brodie  and 
Whitecross  superintended  the  operations.  The  rulers  of  the  town,  now  alive  to 
its  interests,  on  both  of  these  occasions  took  the  responsibility  and  approached 
Mr.  Nisbet  Hamilton,  proprietor  of  Archer£eld,  for  the  ground  required.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  if  they  would  on  their  own  account  have  had  the  request 
granted,  for  the  civic  dignitaries  and  the  lairds  were  not  always  on  the  best  of 
terms.  They  were,  however,  fortunate  in  having  a  friend  at  court  in  the  person 
of  the  present  Lord  Wemyss,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Arcfaeriield 
laird,  and  got  him  to  grant  to  the  town  what  he  might  have  refused  to  the 
town's  officials.  We  have  now  reached  a  time  when  towns  like  North  Berwick 
can  acquire  ground  necessary  for  recreation,  whether  neighbouring  proprietors 
consent  or  not ;  but  it  was  not  so  then,  and  Mr.  Nisbet  Hamilton  might,  if  he  had 
chosen,  have  refused  the  ground  necessary,  because  it  was  encroaching  on  his 
estate.  He  might  thus  have  greatly  hampered  the  town's  progress.  To  his 
honour  it  must  be  recorded  that  Mr.  Nisbet  Hamilton  did  much  for  North 
Berwick — more  than  it  was  possible  for  its  own  lord  of  the  manor  himself  to  do, 
and  that  for  no  compensation  whatever,  beyond  what  was  given  to  the  tenant 
of  the  farm.i    Such  acts  ought  not  to  pass  without  recognition  by  the  historian. 

While  all  these  changes  implied  progress,  each  brought  pangs  of  regret  to 
those  who  cherished  memories  of  the  former  days.  The  green  over  which  he 
has  long  played  becomes  endeared  to  the  golfer,  and  gathers  around  it  pleasant 
associations ;  and  when  its  countenance  is  changed  a  certain  sadness  comes  over 
his  soul,  even  though  he  knows  that  the  change  is  for  the  better.  Play  may  go 
on  at  North  Berwick  till  doomsday,  but  it  will  never  give  more  happiness  to  the 
players  than  it  did  to  those  who  golfed  on  the  old  seven-hole  course,  and  a 
greater  match  will  never  be  played  than  that  between  the  Dunns  and  old 
Tom  and  Allan  Robertson  which  finished  thereon.  The  nine-hole  course 
was  also  the  scene  of  many  a  famous  match.  It  was  over  this  course  that 
the  bright  particular  golfing  star,  young  Tommy  Morris,  was  playing  along 
with  his  father  against  Willie  Park,  sen.,  and  his  sod,  when  news  came  to 
the  town  that  his  young  wife  was  dead.     Provost  Brodie  thought  it  better 

'  To  show  Iheir  appreciation  of  '  the  courtesy  and  consideration  '  of  the  proprietors  of 
Archerfield,  and  '  the  advantages  they  had  for  many  years  derived  from  theii  having  had  the 
privilege  of  playing  over  parts  of  the  private  grounds  of  the  Archerfield  estate,'  the  golfers  of 
North  Berwick,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Miss  Nisbet  Hamilton  in  1888,  presented  her 
with  a  beautiful  and  costly  silver  vase  as  a  marriage  present,  all  the  clubs  freely  contributing  to 
the  expense  of  the  gift. 
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not  to  break  the  news,  and  young  Tom  was  hurried  away  home  in  Mr.  Lewis's 
yacht.  How  the  poor  fellow  reeled  and  fell  under  the  heavy  blow  is  all 
vividly  and  touchingly  told  by  Dr.  Boyd  in  his  ReminiKxncet  of  St.  Andrenit  (i. 
p.  25*). 

The  old  eighteen-hole  course,  though  it  was  certainly  too  short,  had  a 
great  many  features  about  it  which  endeared  it  to  golfers.  The  designer  of  the 
new  course  acted  very  wisely  and 
considerately  in  preserving  some 
of  these,  such  as  the  Bedan,  the 
Quarry,  and  the  Pit  Some 
grand  matches  were  witnessed 
over  the  course,  especially  be- 
tween old  Tom  Morris  and  old 
Willie  Park.  Short  it  might  be, 
and  catchy,  but  it  required  good 
play  to  make  a  fine  score.  Mr. 
Laid  lay's  amateur  record  of 
73,  it  is  interesting  to  note, 
is  the  same  as  Mr.  Tait's 
record  of  St.  Andrews,  so  that 
it  was  not  such  a  very  simple 
affair  to  make  a  low  score  over 
it  Mr.  H.  G.  Hutchinson 
rightly  pointed  out  its  chief 
defect,  viz.  that  one  was  '  always 
approaching,'  but  that  was  a  good 
part  of  the  game  in  which  to  be 
exercised,  and  no  doubt  Mr. 
Laidlay's  frequent  practice  on 
TOM  Moaais,  1UN.  ^^'^  green  (which  he  liked  much) 

accounts  for  his  proficiency  in 
the  approach  shot.  The  enlargement,  however,  was  an  absolute  necessity. 
The  town  and  the  green  bad  become  so  famous  that  players  from  all  parts 
flocked  thither  in  summer,  and  the  waiting  at  some  of  the  short  holes  for  the 
parties  in  front  holing  out  was  simply  past  all  endurance.  The  Town  Commis- 
sioners and  the  Archeriield  proprietors  had  a  long  series  of  epistolary  corre- 
spondence over  the  matter,  the  former  playing  off*  the  water-supply,  which  was 
in  their  hands,  against  the  advantages  held  by  the  latter  in  possessing  the 
ground  wanted  for  enlarging  the  course.  'We  will  give  you  water  in  per- 
petuity for  your  feus  if  you  give  us  the  golf-ground  in  perpetuity,'  was  the 
town's  song.  They  thought  the  lease  proposed  was  unsatisfactory.  And  so  it 
was.     But  the  good  town  was  eventually  set  aside  altogether,  and  a  lease  taken 
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for  twenty-one  years  at  &  rental  of  £S50  per 
annum.  This  is  in  the  hands  of  the  green 
committee,  which,  as  originally  formed,  con- 
sisted of  Messrs.  R.  Grant  Suttie  (convener), 
B.  Hftll-Blyth,  C.E.,  D.  A.  Stevenson,  Colonel 
Anderson,  and  Sir  Archibald  Napier,  with  Mr. 
Dalsiet  from  the  Tantallon  aub,  and  Mr. 
Hutchison  from  the  Bass  Rock,  the  two  lost 
not  having  any  voice  in  financial  questions. 
The  committee  spent  over  £lOOO,  a  large  por- 
tion of  which  came  from  the  original  North 
Berwick  Club,  in  laying  out  the  green,  and  it  was 
opened  with  Professional  and  Amateur  tourna- 
ments (which  are  noticed  later  on)  in  Sep- 
tember 1895.  Mr.  J.  M'Culloch  is  the  secretary 
of  the  Green  Committee,  and  has  had  much 
to  do  with  successfully  carrying  out  the  new 
scheme  and  preparing  a  set  of  rules  ^  to  guide 
the  caddies,  who  are  always,  in  such  a  populous 
golfing  resort,  a  formidable  company,  requiring 
to  be  carefully  managed. 

North  Berwick  course,  as  enlarged,  can  now 
claim  to  he  in  the  front  rank  among  greens. 
Instead  of  being  a  course  of  short  holes,  as  it 
used  to  be,  it  is  a  course  where  there  are  no 
short  holes — none,  at  least,  under  two  hundred 
yards.*  A  comparison  of  the  new  with  the 
old  course  which  we  made  elsewhere  ^  may  here 
be  quoted. 

The  first  two  lioles.  Point  Garry  and  the  Sea 
Hole,  remain  as  before.  At  the  third  the  player 
does  not  stop  at  the  l>yke,  but  has  to  carry  on  to 
the  Trap  greeu,  this  hole  being  now  one  of  the 
most  sporting   character.     Next,  the   Auf^le   Hole 


>   ni/^  Appendix. 

*  The  disUnces  of  the  vaiiou»  hole*  are  as  follow  (in 
yards) :— J,  313;  «,  466;  3,  440;  4,  243;  5,  300; 
fi.  270;  7,  33ji  S,  sio;  ».  246J  JO,  273;  II,  300; 
J'  363  ilS.iSo;  U,  38a  ;  IS,  266  j  16,  380  ;  17,  450  ; 
IS,  300— lolal,  6095  yards,  or  nearly  three  miles  and 
a  hair. 


'  Gfl/,  ApriL  5,  1895. 
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is  found  to  have  vanished  away,  and  at  tiie  fourth  teeing-^rouad  the  player  drives  for 
a  putting-green  in  grouod  which  used  to  be  enclosed  in  the  plantation,  and  he  has  do 
plantation  dyke  to  trouble  bim,  for  all  this  and  about  half  of  the  plantation  have 
been  cleared  away.  *  Low  Bents '  and  '  Far  Bents,'  the  old  touchy  fifth  and  sixth  holes, 
vanish  also.  For  the  fifth  hole  the  player  takes  a  drive  along  the  ground,  cleared  of 
what  was  formerly  plantation,  to  the  old  Hole  Across.  The  'Quarry'  becomes  the 
sixth  hole,  and  sufiers  no  alteration.  The  next,  what  used  to  be  the  End  (or  tenth) 
hole,  becomes  the  seventh  hole,  and,  ere  we  have  done  with  it,  we  are  on  the  new 
ground  which  has  recently  been  added.  Hie  putting-green  is  on  the  &r  side  of 
the  bum,  and  it  will  require  a  grand  second  any  day  to  place  the  gutta  safely  on  the 
green.  The  eighth  hole,  the  pi^  de  rrtittanct  for  length  in  the  new  round,  is  right 
along  the  Ferrygate  plantation  in  the  Gullane  direction,  and  several  hazards,  besides  the 
sunken  ditch  which  bounds  the  wood,  will  test  the  skill  of  the  golfer  before  he  covers 
the  SIO  yards,  so  that  a  small  figure  here  will  not  be  a  common  occurrence,  and  the 
hole  will  be  a  formidable  argument  for  the  augmentation  of  present  handicaps.  There 
is  to  be  a  tent  for  refreshments,  with  some  trusty  '  Old  Daw '  in  attendance,  at  the 
finish  of  this  eighth  hole,  and  in  the  shelter  of  the  wood — a  very  suitable  stage  in  the 
course  for  such  a  welcome  interpolation.  The  ninth  hole  takes  the  player  seaward  ;  its 
putting-green  with  hazard  in  front  reminding  one  forcibly  of  some  of  the  Muirfield 
holes.  The  tenth  hole  sees  the  return  homeward,  and  after  various  hazards  have  had 
attention,  the  putting-green  will  be  found  about  the  centre  of  the  new  ground,  llie 
eleventh  hole  also  finishes  in  the  new  ground  just  close  to  the  bum.  For  the  twelfth, 
the  bum  and  dyke,  as  hazards  in  front  of  the  teeing-ground,  will  make  the  quarry 
hole  in  much  more  difficult  than  it  used  to  be.  The  putting-green  stands  as  it  did. 
Then  for  the  thirteenth  hole  the  '  Pit '  remains  in  ttatu  quo.  For  the  fourteenth  we 
have  one  of  the  most  sporting  character,  due,  we  believe,  to  the  fertile  imagination 
of  the  energetic  young  secretary  of  the  green  committee.  There  the  '  High  Bent'  putt- 
ing  green  is  not  used  any  longer,  and  '  Perfection '  is  also  removed  from  its  old  place 
and  the  title  given  to  this  fourteenth  hole,  where  the  putting-green  is  in  a  blind 
hollow  to  the  north-west  of  the  present  dyke  and  bunker.  Mr.  Asquith's  phrase, 
'  ploughing  the  sand  of  the  seashore  '  will,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  apply  to  a 
good  many  shots  on  the  way  to  the  Perfection  Hole,  for  the  danger  of  a  long  drive 
seaward  will  be  even  greater  than  before,  and  many  will  have  a  second  shot  to  play 
with  accuracy  before  they  are  safe  in  the  happy  hollow.  The  fifteenth  ('  Redan ')  and 
the  last  three  holes  remain  as  before. 

The  changes  which  have  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  golf-course  mark  the 
development  of  North  Berwick  itself.  The  town  has  grown  with  the  growth  in 
popularity  of  the  national  game.  Prom  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  cen- 
tury, when  Colonel  Bruwn,with  his  horses  and  hounds,  drove  about  as  king  of 
the  cause  way,  until  the  present  day — a  period  of  seventy  years,— we  can  mark  the 
evolution  through  golf  of  an  insignificant  fishing-village  into  a  fashionable  water- 
ing-place. When  the  Eastern  Terraces  were  built  fifty  year*  ago,  and  golf  was 
confined  to  the  West  Links,  there  were  no  suburban  residences  there.  This  was 
the  case  up  to  a  date  as  recent  as  I860,  by  which  time  one  or  two  houses  had  been 
built  on  feus  of  something  like  £8  per  acre.     The  introduction  of  gutta-percha 
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in  the  manufacture  of  golf-balls,  and  the  construction  of  the  railway,  g&ve  the 
greatest  impetus  to  golf  at  North  Berwick.  From  then  till  now  its  popu- 
larity has  seen  no  abatement,  and  hundreds 
of  villas,  some  built  on  feus  of  £30  per  acre, 
with  several  capacious  hotels  {one  of  these, 
the  Marine,  costing  £50,000),  have  had  to 
be  erected  to  accommodate  residents  and 
visitors,  the  majority  of  whom  are  attracted 
to  North  Berwick  chiefly  by  golf.  Even 
winter  does  not  see  the  town  or  the  Links 
deserted  as  they  used  to  be.  Mr.  M'CuIloch, 
banker,  tells  how  much  dilEculty  he  formerly 
had  in  getting  a  suitable  train  to  and  from 
the  metropolis  in  winter.  He  had  for  some 
years  to  raise  a  guarantee  of  £500.  There 
is  no  guarantee  needed  now.  Nearly  all 
the  year  round,  the  game  goes  on  with 
comfmt,  frost  and  snow  very  seldom  inter- 
fering. 

For  the  progress  of  golf  and  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  town  much  has  been  due  to  a 
succession  of  able  men  at  the  head  of  civic 
afiairs.  Mr.  Dall,  as  Provost,  took  great 
interest  in  the  first  extension  of  the  Links, 
recognising  the  importance  of  such  further 
provision  for  the  game.  Two  names  will  ' 
ever  be  honourably  identified  with  North  "'""^^^="1^*!"'™/*^''""^'' 
Berwick   and    its   remarkable    development 

in  the  past  fifty  years — the  names  of  the  present  Provost,  J.  R.  Whitecross,  and 
of  the  past  Provost,  Peter  Brodie.  The  two  made  golf  the  recreation  of  their 
busy  lives,  and  thus  set  a  good  example  to  the  burghers.  Together  they  were 
scaroely  ever  beaten:  even  old  Tom  Morris  and  his  son  James  had  once  to  suffer 
defeat  at  their  hands.  For  many  years  Mr.  Whitecross  wns  virtually  '  cock  o' 
the  green' :  if  he  was  present  on  a  medal  day  the  other  players  knew  they 
bad  their  work  cut  out  for  them.  He  acted  for  a  long  time  as  green  manage]-. 
Indeed,  for  a  period  of  sixteen  years  he  maintained  the  green  at  his  own 
expense.  Old  Nicol  Wright  was  employed  by  him  as  the  keeper,'  and  Mr. 
Whitecross  went  round  with  Nicol  once  a  week  in  the  morning  to  renew  the 

'  Nicol  must  have  been  a  man  of  resource.  One  day  Sir  Robert  Hay  complained  of  the 
roughne&s  of  the  ground  round  the  home  hole.  Nicol  quickly  gol  a  large  square  of  turf  from  the 
green  bank  near  by,  placed  il,  and  cut  a  hole  in  the  centre.  Sir  Roljcrt  when  he  came  back 
was  surprised  to  ste  ihe  hole  perfect. 
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holes.  There  were  no  sand-boxes  then,  and  no  tins  in  the  holes,  and  as  the 
caddies  used  to  take  the  sand  out  of  the  holes  for  making  tees  they  became 
undermined  and  widened,  but  the  easy  access  to  them  was  counterbalanced 
by  the  roughness  of  the  putting-greens. 
Before  the  lirst  extension  was  carried 
out,  Mr.  Whitecross  sent  to  St.  Andrews 
to  Tom  Morris,  for  a  cutter  and  tins 
or  pans  to  suit,  and  got  sand-boxes 
made  and  placed  at  each  teeing-ground, 
which  was  a  great  improvement.' 
As  Provost  at  the  time  of  the  last 
extension  of  the  course,  he  took  every 
interest  in  the  matter,  and  in  the  laying 
out  of  the  ground.  He  also  made  a 
creditable  score  for  a  veteran  in  the 
tournament  which  was  held  in  connection 
with  the  opening  of  the  course. 

Ex-Provost  Brodie,  who  also  was  pre- 
sent on  that  interesting  occasion,  goes 
back  in  memory  over  the  eventful  half- 
century  which  we  have  been  describing. 
His  father,  who  was  Provost  for  a  time, 
was  a  keen  golfer.  He  died,  in  1864,  at 
the  age  of  seventy.  The  present  ex- 
Provost  remembers  carrying  his  father's 
clubs  when  a  boy.  A  heavy  iron,  putter, 
and  spoon  formed  the  set  generally  in  use 
by  the  townsmen  who  then  played.  In  186l5  Mr.  Brodie  was  elected  Provost  of 
North  Berwick,  and  he  held  the  office  for  the  long  period  of  twenty-four  yeaw. 

'  The  Provost's  memoiy,  lo  which  we  ate  indebted  for  many  interesting  reminiscences  of 
North  Berwick  in  olden  times,  goes  back  lo  the  days  when  there  were  no  villas  in  Ihe  West  End. 
As  a  child  he  was  carried  down  the  bum  that  used  to  flow  past  where  the  new  club  premises 
now  are,  and  was  dmwn  out  for  dead,  but  whs  happily  restored  to  animation  by  home  treatment. 
Heremembera  when  on  the  site  of  the  villa  now  called  St.  Helen's  (the  residence  of  Mr.  A.  M. 
Ross),  there  used  to  be  a  cesspool  called  Effie's  Hole,  which  collected  the  drainage  from  the 
west-end  houses.  Round  this  were  the  three  piggeries  of  Peggie  Lauder,  Adam  Gardner,  artd 
Willie  Heggie.  Matthew  Cathie,  a  noted  character,  who  had  nicknames  for  everybody,  resided 
next  Well  Cottage  ;  the  boys  used  to  enjoy  the  sport  of  leasing  him  till  he  threw  stones  at  them. 
The  balls  with  which  Ihe  boys  golfed  were  the  old  ones  discarded  by  the  gentlemen,  and  when 
Ihey  got  burst,  as  they  did  with  usage,  they  were  like  birds  on  the  wing.  St.  Ann's  was  the  first 
villa  erected  in  the  west  end,  then  came  Anchor  Villa  in  1859,  and  Mr.  Campbell's  house  was 
built  [he  same  year.  St.  Ann's  was  built  by  one  Scott,  a  writer  in  Edinburgh,  and  sold  to  Lady 
Eliiabelh  Duncan  (Lady  Camperdown)  for  ^^4000.  Lately  an  offer  of  ;£l0,00O  was  refused  for 
it.  The  value  of  properly  in  North  Berwick  has  been  bcrcased  in  similar  proportion,  in  some 
CBSes  the  ratio  being  even  larger. 
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His  work  for  the  town  in  his  official  days  resembles  in  many  respects  that 
accomplished  for  St,  Andrews  by  Major  PUyfair.  Draining,  paving,  and  other 
useful  schemes  were  carried  out.  He  brought  the  necessity  for  extending  the 
Links  under  the  notice  of  Lord  Wemyss,  who  used  often  to  come  down  for  a 
game  with  the  Provost  over  the  old  course.  In  1SS5  he  succeeded  in  securing 
from  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour  of  Whittingehame  an  abundant  supply  of 
excellent  water  for  the  town,  the  cost  of  the  scheme  being  about  £28,000, 
It  is  interesting  to  golfers  to  know  that  the  water  with  which  they  qualify 
the  wine  of  the  country  at  North  Berwick  is  from  springs  in  the  Lammer- 
moors.  The  Burgh  Police  Act  of  189S,  which  gives  to  places  like  North 
Berwick  powers  of  enlarging  their  boundaries,  and  of  purchasing  on  fair  terms 
ground  needed  for  golf  or  other  recreations,  was  in  great  measure  due  to  the 
North  Berwick  Provost  He  was  chairman  of  pie  committee  appointed  to 
frame  and  promote  the  Act,  and  for  four  hours  gave  evidence  when  the  bill 
regarding  it  was  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  IS90. 
With  unflagging  zeal  he  promoted  its  passing,  by  getting  the  Scottish  members 
of  Parliament  and  others  interested  in  it.  North  Berwick  was  one  of  the  flrst 
places  to  take  advantage  of  the  Act  by  the  extension  of  the  burgh  boundary 
on  the  west  toward  Dirleton.'  if  extension  in  this  direction  goes  on,  as  it 
is  likely  to  do,  the  bulk  of  the  town  of  North  Berwick,  like  its  golf-green,  will 
be  in  the  parish  of  Dirleton,  and  the  fashionable  watering-place  will  become  a 
suburb  of  the  prettiest  village  in  Scotland. 

North  Berwick  Golf  Club 
The  North  Berwick  Club,  now  the  most  ancient  and  most  venerable  of  the 
county  clubs,  was  formed  at  SeacliSe  in  the  year  1832.  On  the  8th  May, 
when  the  club  was  first  formed,  twenty-eight  members  were  admitted  without 
ballot.  The  first  ordinary  meeting  was  held  at  North  Berwick  on  Wednesday, 
July  4,  1833,  at  12  noon,  when  Sir  David  Baird,  the  captain,  who  seems 
to  have  been  the  leading  spirit  in  the  formation  of  the  club,  struck  off  '  the 
tee'd  ball'  at  12  noon.  On  August  1st  the  second  meeting  took  plac^ 
when  the  champion  medal,  presented  to  the  club  by  Mr.  Campbell  of  Glen- 
saddell,  was  competed  for,  and  gained  by  Mr.  Oliphant  in  105  strokes.    By  the 

•  The  ex-Ptovosl,  as  a  man  of  aclion,  had  a  will  of  his  own,  and  over  some  of  his  schemes 
there  was  division  in  the  Council  camp,  leading  a.t  limes  to  opposition,  but  the  townspeople  more 
than  once  testified  their  gratitude  for  the  favours  he  rendered  them.  In  187a,  in  recc^nilion 
of  his  nuuif  public  services,  he  was  entertained  by  150  friends  to  dinner,  and  presented  with  a 
handsome  testimonial ;  and  in  1886,  on  the  completion  of  the  Water  scheme,  he  was  again 
presented  with  a  silver  salver  and  other  ornaments,  and  a  purse  of  ^^loo.  After  the  passing  of 
Ibe  Bui^h  Police  Act  Mr.  Brodie  was,  at  a  banquet  in  the  Council  Chambera  of  Edinburgh,  at 
which  the  Lord  Provost  presided,  presented  with  a  massive  silver  bowl,  a  gold  watch,  and  an 
illuminated  address,  subscribed  for  by  the  burghs  of  Scotland,  in  recc^nilion  of  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  gettii^  the  Burgh  Police  Act  framed  and  made  taw. 
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close  of  the  year  about  fifty  members  had  been  enrolled.     The  following  code 
of  Bules  and  Regulations  was  drawn  up, '  printed  by  James  Bumet,  Leith,' 
along  with  a  list  of  members,  and  a  copy  given 
to  each  member  of  the  club : — 

Rules  of  the  North  Berwick  Golf  Club,  1832 

I.  The  number  of  membera  not  to  eieeed  Fif tj. 

II.  The  uiniuil  ■ubscription  to  be  One  Pound,  pajabls 
In  •dv&nce. 

III.  Every  candidate  must  be  propoaed  by  a  Member 
of  tbe  Club  and  aeconded  b;  Bnother,  at  the  meeting 
prtriout  to  that  at  which  he  is  to  be  balloted  for — one 
black  ball  to  exclude.  If  only  one  bUok  ball,  a  second 
ballot  may  be  demanded,  ten  to  ballot,  or  no  election. 

IV.  The  Ballot  to  take  place  before  going  to  dinner, 
&nd  the  names  of  the  candidates  to  be  taken  in  rotation. 

V.  The  regular  meetinga  of  the  Club  to  be  held  on 
North  Berwick  IJnka  on  the  Brat  Wedneidaj  of  Hay, 
June,  July,  and  August  at  twelve  o'clock.  Dinner  at  half 
paet  six  or  Beven :  in  the  tent  in  June  and  July  at 
3  o'clock  :  one  pound  to  be  paid  for  dinner. 

VI.  Members  to  be  entitled  to  introduee  friends  on 
paying  their  expeniiea. 

VII.  The  Captain  to  be  elected  annuall;  at  the  Auguat 
meeting. 

VIII.  George  Wauobope  is  appointed  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  whose  duty  shall  be  to  intimate  tu  the  Members 
the  days  of  Meeting,  to  keep  tbe  Minutes  of  the  Club, 

IX.  All  the  affairs  of  the  Club  to  be  managed  by  a 
Committee,  to  oonaiat  of  the  Captain,  past-Captain,  and 
Secretary. 

X.  A  Champion  Gold  Medal,  presented  to  the  Club  by 
Mr.  Campbell  of  Glensaddel],  to  be  played  for  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  season,  three  rounds  of  the  Links,  the 
Medal  to  become  the  property  of  the  member  who  shall 
win  it  three  times  successively. 

XI.  Tbe  Rules  of  the  green  to  be  the  St.  Andrews 
Gl.ENsAUDELi,  GOLD  UEDAl,            Rules,  excepting  tbe  fourth  Rule,  in  which  the  following 

alteration  is  made,  viz. :  After  the  words  '  sand  or  in  a 
bunker '  these  words  are  added  '  except  in  the  quarry,  where  stones  may  be  removed.  If  any  person 
drives  his  Ball  over  the  wall  between  tbe  olh  and  Ctb  bole,  to  be  considered  a  lost  balL' 

Xll.  Every  member  intending  to  dine  must  put  down  hie  name  at  the  Inn  before  one  o'clock  of 
the  day  of  moeliiig,  as  also  the  names  of  any  alrangen  he  may  have  invited,  and  pay  one  sove- 
reign far  each. 

Hegulaliotis  of  Ihe  North  Berrmck  Club  for  ike  playing  of  the  Game  of  Golf  (being 
those  adopted  by  the  St.  Andrews  Club  at  their  MeeUng,  Sept  30,  1829) 
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m.  "Dm  htU  itrudc  from  the  tee  miut  not  be  ohuiged  before  the  hole  u  pU;ed  out ;  and  if  the 
partieaareataloei  to  know  the  one  bftll  from  the  other,  neither  BhaJl  be  lifted  tiU  both  putiei  ^(Tee. 

IV.  Stones,  bone*,  or  uiy  other  breftk-dub  within  a  olub-length  of  the  ball  mar  ^  removed 
vhen  the  b^  lisa  on  grass,  but  nothing  ean  be  removed  if  it  lie  on  sand,  or  in  a  bunker  ;  no  other 
looBO  impediment,  snch  as  turf,  bent,  vhina,  or  anything  whatever,  otn  be  removed  on  the  driving 
ooorse,  not  ia  anj  obstruction  to  be  bent  down  or  levelled  with  the  dub. 

V.  When  a  ball  is  oompletel;  covered  with  fog,  bent,  whins,  etc.,  so  mudi  thereof  shall  be  set 
a^e  aa  that  the  player  ahall  have  a  full  view  of  his  ball  before  Ite  pUys ;  a  ball  whioh  ii  stock 
fast  in  wet  ground  may  be  loosened. 

VI.  All  looee  Impedimenta  of  whatever  Idnd  may  be  removed  on  the  putting-green,  whioh  is 
oonaidered  not  to  eioeed  SO  yards  from  the  hole. 

Til.  If  the  ball  lie  in  a  rabbit-scrape  the  pUyer  shall  not  be  at  liberty  to  take  it  out,  but  muet 
plaj  it  SB  from  any  c»inmon  hfuard ;  if,  however,  it  be  in  one  of  the  burrows,  he  may  lift  it,  drop 
it  behind  the  hazard,  and  play  with  an  iron  without  losing  a  stroke. 

YIII.  When  the  balls  touch  eaoh  other,  one  of  them  must  be  lifted  till  the  other  ia  played. 

IX.  When  the  balls  lie  within  six  inches  of  one  another,  the  ball  nearest  the  hole  must  be  lifted 
till  the  other  ia  played,  but  on  the  putting-green  it  shall  not  bo  lifted  although  within  sii  inches, 
unlcsa  it  lie  directly  between  the  other  uid  the  bole ;  the  six  inches  to  be  measured  from  the  surface 
ofeaohbalL 

X.  If  the  ball  is  half  covered  or  more  with  water,  the  player  may  take  it  ont,  tee  it,  and  play 
from  behind  the  hazard,  losing  a  atroke. 

XI.  If  thebalUleiutheanpemumeiaryhoIeonthe  Hale  Aorow  green,  it  may  be  dropped  behind 
the  haxard  and  played  with  an  iron  without  losing  ■  atioke.  The  same  rule  to  apply  to  the  abort 
boles  at  the  flnt  hole. 

XII.  Whatever  happens  to  a  ball  b;  accident  must  be  redioned  a  rub  of  the  green  ;  if,  how- 
ever, the  player's  ball  strike  his  adversary,  or  his  caddie  or  his  cluba,  the  advenary  loaea  the  hole ; 
if  it  Btrike  his  own  eaddie  or  hia  olubs,  the  player  loses  the  hole.  If  the  player  strike  bis  adversary's 
ball  with  hia  dub,  the  player  loaea  the  hde. 

XIII.  If  a  ball  ia  lost,  the  stroke  goes  for  nothing ;  the  player  returns  to  the  spot  whence  the 
ball  waa  struck,,  tees  it,  and  loses  a  stroke.  If  the  original  ball  is  found  before  the  party  playing  k 
new  one  has  come  to  the  ground  where  it  waa  lost,  the  first  oontinues  the  one  to  be  played. 

XIV.  If,  instriUng,  the  club  breaka,  it  is  nevertbdeas  to  be  accounted  a  stroke  if  the  player 
dther  Btrike  the  ground  or  pass  the  ball. 

XV.  In  holing,  yon  are  not  to  place  any  mark,  nor  draw  any  line,  to  direct  you  to  the  hole ;  you 
are  to  play  your  ball  furly  and  honeetty  for  the  hole,  and  not  on  your  adversary's  ball  not  lying  in 
your  way  to  the  hole.    Either  party  may  smooth  sand  lying  around  the  hole- 

XVI.  In  all  coaea  where  a  ball  is  to  be  dropped  the  party  drop[Hng  shall  front  the  bole  to 
which  he  ia  playing,  and  drop  the  b&ll  behind  him  over  his  bead. 

XVII.  New  holes  ahall  always  be  made  on  the  day  the  medal  is  phtyed  for,  and  no  competitor 
■hall  play  at  these  holes  before  he  starts  for  the  priie. 

XVm.  Any  disputes  respecting  the  play  shall  be  detormined  by  the  Capt^n  or  Senior  member 
present,  and  if  none  of  the  members  are  preaent,  by  the  Captain  and  hia  annual  Council  for  the  time. 

An  inteTesting  period  of  golf  at  North  Berwick  is  that  which  is  covered  by 
the  oldest  minute-book  of  the  club,  which  contains  the  records  of  its  doings 
from  1832  to  the  year  1S46.  During  that  period  the  gentlemen  of  the  North 
Berwick  Club  had  the  green  very  much  to  themselves.  Their  gatherings  were 
the  chief  golfing  events  of  importance  throughout  the  year,  and  to  them, 
no  doubt.  North  Berwick  is  indebted  for  its  being  brought  into  fame  as  a  golf- 
centre.  The  minister  of  the  parish  (the  Rev.  R.  Balfour  Graham)  writes  in 
the  Slalitlical  Account  (1841),  before  the  publication  of  Carnegie's  volume  : — 

The  prevailing  game  of  the  parish  is  the  golf,  for  which  the  western  link*  are 
peculiu-ly  well  adapted.    The  North  Berwick  Golf  Club  was  estabUshed  on  the  8th 
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May  1832,  and  is  formed  of  noblemen  and  ^ntiemen  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  number  of  memberB  is  limited  to  50,  who  are  admitted  by  ballot;  one  black 
ball  excludes,  and  the  ballot  muBt  take  place  in  the  rotation  of  nomination  'before 
going  to  dinner.*  The  regular  meetings  are  on  the  first  Wednesdays  of  May,  June, 
July,  and  August.  The  Captain  is  elected  annually  in  August,  and  the  rules  of  the 
game  are,  with  a  slight  exception,  the  Rules  of  the  Golf  Club  of  St  Andrews.  The 
meetings  are  generally  well  attended.  This  ia  a  favourite  amusement  of  the  inhabi- 
tants throughout  the  year. 

The  statement  in  the  last  seDtence  miiBt  not  be  taken  to  imply  that  North 
Berwick  folks  as  a  rule  were  at  that  time  addicted  to  golf.  There  were  a  few 
enthusiasts,  and  the  gamiru  of  the  town,  with  club  and  ball,  disported  them* 
selves  on  the  green.  But  the  inhabitants  generally  were  indifferent  toward 
the  game.  It  was  this  golf  club,  formed  in  1832,  that  really  brought  golf  to 
the  front  and  kept  it  there.  From  the  list  of  members  of  the  club  in  this 
pre-railnay  and  feather-ball  period  >  (at  pp.  88-93)  it  will  be  seen  that,  true  to 
their  traditions,  the  county  families  of  East  Lothian  all,  or  nearly  all,  identified 
themselves  with  the  royal  and  ancient  game.  Included  therein  are  the  Earl 
of  Haddington,  Lord  Elcho,  Baird  of  Newbyth,  Kinloch  of  Gilmerton,  Warren- 
der  of  Lochend,  Dalrymple  of  Luchie,  Mitdiell-Innes  of  Phantossie,  Balfour  of 
Whittingehame,  Hunter  of  Thurston,  Sligo  of  Seacliffe,  Anderson  of  St.  Ger- 
mains,  Sprott  of  Spott,  Hay  of  Belton,  Houston  of  Clerkinglon,  Sinclair  of 
Stevenson,  Steuart  of  Alderston,  and  others.  Villsdom  at  North  Berwick  was 
then  represented  by  Captain  Brown  and  Mr.  Buckle,  whose  houses  were  the 
only  two  that  were  exalted  above  the  ordinary  dwellings  of  the  natives.  These 
retired  gentlemen  were  both  active  members  of  the  golf  club.  The  remark- 
able feature  of  the  list  is  its  representative  character.  It  included,  besides 
these,  many  well-known  names,  such  as  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  the  Earl  of 
Eglinton,  Lord  John  Scott,  Viscount  Milton,  Lord  Archibald  Seymour,  the 
Hon.  Fox  Maule,  the  Hon.  W.  Dnmimond,  the  Hon.  H.  Coventry,  the  Right 
Hon.  Edward  Horsman^  the  Hon.  Captain  Keith,  Sir  Hugh  Hume  Campbell, 
Bart.,  of  Succoth  ;  Sir  Ralph  Austmther,  Bart.,  of  Balcaskie  ;  Sir  William  Scott 
of  Ancrum,  Sir  William  Moncrieffe  of  Moncrieffe  House,  Sir  Francis  Grant,  Sir 
Hope  Grant,  Campbell  of  Glensaddetl,  Macdonald  of  Clanraniild,  Carnegie  of 

'  The  railway  was  opened  in  1850.  The  feather  ball  was  in  use  up  to  a  few  years  before 
that  date,  the  first  guHa,  as  tradition  relates  {viJt  p.  441)  being  brought  from  London  by  a 
member  of  the  North  Berwick  Club.  Mr.  E.  L.  I.  Blyth,  whose  interesting  reminiscences  are 
given  elsewhere,  thinks  '  the  inventor  of  the  gutta  was  a  poor  man  who  lived  in  the  third  story 
of  a  house  some  way  down  a  close  in  the  Lawnmarket,  either  the  first  or  second  close  west  of 
George  IV.  Bridge,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  street. '  The  same  gentleman  adds ;  '  The 
early  guttas  were  made  of  sheet  gutta,  and  were  easily  sphi ;  the  first  maker  of  them  from  solid 
rope  was  G.  D.  Brown,  several  years  after  they  were  first  introduced.  Brown  was  a  superior, 
well-educated  young  fellow  for  his  class.  He  married  a  wife  with  four  or  five  hundred  pounds 
a  year,  when  he  gave  up  making  balls.  I  bought  the  last  of  his  stock— 13  doien.  All  golfers 
regretted  his  retirement,  for  it  was  some  lime  before  equally  good  balls  could  be  obtained.' 
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Pitorrow,  Charles  Halkett-Craigie  of  Cramond,  Oliphant  of  Rossie,  Gilmour  of 
the  Inch,  Dalyell  of  Bions,  Campbell  of  Aird,  Keir  of  Kinmont,  Inglis  of 
Torsonce,  Whyte-Melville  of  Mount  MeMlle,  Bruce  of  Kennet,  Spiers  of 
Elderslie,  Montgomery  of  Whim,  Stirling  of  KeIr,  Davidson  of  Tulloch, 
Dundas  of  Arniston,  Walker  of  Bowland,  Grant  of  Kilgraston,  Hay  of 
Morton,  Sir  John  Don  Wauchope  of  Edmonston,  Lindsay  of  Straiten,  G, 
Thomson  of  Bumhouse,  and  many  others.  We  find,  on  comparing  the  lists, 
that  over  twenty  of  the  early  members  of  the  North  Berwick  Club  were 
members  of  the  Royal  and  Ancient  Club.  Not  only  by  adopting  the  St. 
Andrews  Rules,  but  also  in  fixing  the  dates  of  their  meetings,  the  new  club  kept 
in  touch  with  the  old,  the  secretary  on  various  occasions  having  to  alter  fixtures 
that  were  found  to  conflict  with  those  of  St.  Andrews.  A  good  many  were  also 
members  of  the  Honourable  Company  of  Edinburgh  Golfers  ;  some  belonged 
to  the  Blackheath  Club,  some  to  Prestwick,  and  some  to  the  Royal  Caledonian 
Golf  Club,  whose  meetings  at  Carnoustie  were  also  taken  into  account  in 
arranging  the  meetings  at  North  Berwick.  One  can  see  from  the  minutes — 
meagre  though  they  be — that  the  cultivation  of  sociality  and  good-fellowship 
accompanied  the  pursuit  of  golf  with  the  early  fathers  of  the  North  Berwick 
Club.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  in  a  limited  membership  of  fifty  the 
attendance  at  the  meetings  would  be  large.  Yet  sometimes  as  many  as  thirty 
would  be  found  at  a  meeting.  For  these,  no  accommodation  was  then  pro- 
vided in  the  town.  Each  country-house  within  a  driving  radius  had  its 
contingent  of  visitors,  who  generally  arrived  on  the  scene  a  day  or  two  before 
the  meeting  of  the  club.  On  the  morning  of  the  meeting,  parties  drove 
down  in  great  style,  and  the  town  was  quite  on  the  qui  vive  over  the  arrival 
of  the  golfing  equipages,  caddies  and  fore-caddies  being,  of  course,  largely  in 
evidence.  For  the  accommodation  of  members  a  tent  was  erected  on  the 
green  in  proximity  to  the  first  teeing-ground.  After  the  three  rounds  which 
decided  the  destiny  of  the  medal  had  been  played,  an  early  dinner  (the  word 
'  luncheon '  is  sometimes  used)  was  provided  in  the  tent,  to  which  members 
generally  sat  down  about  S  p.m.  At  this  feast  a  few  strangers — friends  of  mem- 
bers— were  usually  present,  and  the  club  set  a  gallant  example  in  welcoming 
ladies  to  the  board.  Lady  Anne  Baird,  the  wife  of  Sir  David  Baird,  who,  like 
her  husband,  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  club,  was  very  often  present,  accom- 
panied by  others.  The  ladies  do  not  appear  to  have  taken  part  in  the  game, 
hut  on  the  occasion  they  had  a  certain  pleasing  duty  to  perform  towards  their 
lords — at  least  to  the  conquering  hero  of  the  day^ — as  may  be  gathered  from 
Carnegie's  lines  : — 

Ttie  game  is  ancient— manly — and  employs 

In  its  department,  women,  men,  and  buys. 

Men  play  the  game,  the  boys  the  clubs  convey, 

And  lovely  woman  gives  the  prize  away, 

Wlien  August  brings  the  great,  the  medal  day. 
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The  medftl  was,  however,  the  only  trophy  which  the  queen  of  the  tournament 
had  to  give  away.  There  were  no  rows  of  glittering  eleclro-plate  for  handi- 
cap Mnnpetitioa  in  those  days,  and  pot-hunting  had  not  cast  its  baleful 
shadow  over  the  game.  All  honour  was  awarded  to  the  winner  of  the  medal, 
for  oo  his  merit  he  had  won ;  and  when  he  received  from  fair  hands  the  laurel 
of  victory,  he  had  his  own  play,  and  not  a  committee's  allowance,  to  thank  for 
finding  himself  in  this  honourable  position. 

Aristocratic  as  the  North  Berwick  Cluh  undoubtedly  was,  a  funny  customj  not 
unlike  the  custom  which  prevailed  at  the  penny  weddings  of  the  poor,  was  in- 
troduced at  the  very  outset.  Each  member  present  at  one  meeting  was  expected 
to  intimate  some  donation  in  kind  for  the  next  dinner.  Sometimes  a  member 
was  requested  to  supply  a  certain  article.  In  their  concern  about  the  game  of 
golf  these  gentlemen  were  not  oblivious  as  to  what  they  were  to  eat  and 
drink.  Golf  may  have  undergone  many  changes,  but  in  one  respect  it  has 
undergone  no  change— that  is,  in  its  tendency  to  create  hunger  and  thirst 
But  surely  '  the  former  days  were  better  than  these '  in  the  way  of  making 
provision  for  the  supply  of  bodily  wants.  The  members  of  the  old  North 
Berwick  Club  '  fared  sumptuously.'  They  had  a  right  to  do  so,  since 
before  parting  at  one  meeting  they  made  ready  a  feast  for  the  next.  Catering 
for  the  cluh,  to  Mr.  Wauchope,  the  worthy  secretary,  must  have  really  been 
a  fine  art  At  the  first  meeting  there  was  'a  competition  in  mutton' 
between  Sir  David  Baird  and  Mr.  Sligo  of  Seacliffe.  The  laird  of  Newbyth 
must  have  proved  victorious,  for  scarcely  a  meeting  passes  without '  mutton ' 
being  opposite  his  name,  '  lamb '  in  its  season  being  a  substitute.  Revenons  d 
noM  moutotu  might  in  a  literal  sense  have  been  taken  as  a  motto  for  these 
dinners.  Mutton  was  always  in  demand.  '  Bass  mutton,'  '  mutton  ham,' 
'  saddle  of  mutton,'  are  occasional  variations.  Of  beef  little  is  heard,  the 
reason  perhaps  being  that  it  was  possible  to  get  this  at  North  Berwick.  '  A 
round  of  beef  stewed  in  hock '  is  on  one  occasion  sent  by  Mr.  Hay  of  Rock* 
ville,  and  on  another  the  same  is  gifled  by  the  Hon.  H.  Coventry,  while  '  Shet- 
land beef,'  in  1SS6,  is  contributed  by  Sir  D.  Kinloch.  The  anti-Jewish  atti- 
tude of  the  diners  may  be  inferred  from  such  offerings  as  '  a  fat  pig,' '  roast 
pig,'  'a  boar's  head,'  'a  Yorkshire  ham,'  'pickled  pork,'  'black  and  white 
puddings,'  and  now  and  then  the  'great  chieftain  o'  the  puddin'  race'  takes 
command  of  the  forces.  '  Venbon,'  '  haunch  of  venison,'  and  '  venison  pasty  ' 
are  the  favourite  gifts  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  The  Earl  of  Eglinton,  as  an 
apology  for  his  absence  as  Captain  at  one  of  the  1 8S9  meetings,  sends  '  a  fine 
buck.'  '  Reindeer's  tongue '  is  the  gift  of  Captain  Keith.  '  Green-goose '  and 
'  gosling  '  figure  on  various  occasions,  and  '  turkey '  is  also  conspicuous  by  its 
presence, '  a  Bubbly  Jock  '  in  one  instance  being  its  ttom  de  plume.  Of  rarer 
occurrence  are  such  as  the  following : — ^Ducks,  pheasants,  partridges,  grouse 
(generally  from  Whittingehame),  capons,  grouse-pie,  guinea-fowl,  paU  de  foie 
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gnu  and  Gdleau  Napolilaht.  Pigeoii-{He  was  a  standing  dish  for  which  Sir 
Adam  Hay  and  Mr.  Anneslej  were  responsible,  the  former  sometimes  giving 
sheep's-head  pie  as  a  change.  The  secretary,  Mr.  G.  Wauchope,  seldom 
fuled  to  provide  a  specialty  called  Perigord  pie  or  Perignettx  paU.^  In  the  fish 
department  we  find  Mr.  Craigie  Halkett  promising,  in  1833,  'to  send  salmon 
every  meeting  as  long  as  the  club  lasts ' — a  rash  promise,  which,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  fulfilled  as  long,  at  least,  as  the  giver  himself  lasted.  Captain 
Brown,  being  on  the  spot,  furnished  such  luxuries  as  a  fishing- village  could 
aSbrd — lobsters,  crabs,  crabs'  claws,  and  sand-eels — Captain  Buckle,  anchovies, 
Mr.  Halkett,  cod  sounds.  Major  Buchan,  sardines  and  cucumbers,  Captain 
Keith,  Lochleven  trout ;  and  turbot  on  occasions,  at  the  instance  of  various 
members,  graced  the  board.  The  truly  aldermanic  reputation  of  the  dinner 
may  be  proved  by  the  prominent  position  occupied  by  the  'turtle,'  which  seldom 
failed  to  introduce  the  proceedings,  wbile  the  frequent  entries  of  cheese, 
Stilton  cheese,  cream  cheese,  and  such  '  interludes '  as  jellies,  eaviare,  olives, 
currant  and  raspberry  tarts,  indicate  the  close ;  not,  however,  till  in  huked 
sweetness  long  drawn  out  such  fruit  as  the  following  had  been  discussed — 
melons,  pineapples,  peaches,  or  strawberries,  Gilmerton  being  of  such  repu- 
tation in  the  strawberry  Une  that  the  members  on  one  occasion  requested  Sir 
D.  Kinloch  to  send  a  supply. 

That  abundant  provision  was  made  for  the  golfers  to  '  synd  doun '  the  solid 
portion  of  the  dinner  is  also  evident  from  the  old  minutes.  The  teed  ball  in 
the  liquid  game  is  again  struck  off'  by  Sir  David  Baird,  who  presents  the  club  at 
the  start  with  '  three  dosen  champagne,'  a  quantity  which  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  as  a  standard  by  the  club  in  imposing  a  fine  on  any  member.  For  the 
first  meeting  of  1833,  Campbell  of  Glensaddell  and  Macdonald  of  Clanranald 
each  send  six  bottles  of  Highland  whisky.  Twelve  bottles  of  the  same  are 
presented  by  these  two  gentlemen  at  a  future  meeting.  Mr.  Why te- Melville  on 
numerous  occasions  sends  '  Shrub.'  *  Once  his  gift  is  entitled  '  rum  for  shrub,' 
and  at  another  time  '  rum  for  punch.'  Major  Pringle  is  also  a  frequent  donor  of 
rum.    Mr.  Sligo  has  a  favourite  drink  donation  entitled  'Bishop'*  and  sometimes 

'  P^rigueux,  a  lown  of  France,  fonnerly  capital  of  Perigord,  now  in  the  department  of 
Dordogne,  and  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Isle,  a  tributary  of  the  Dotdt^ne,  95  miles  by 
rail  NE.  of  Bordeaux.  .  .  .  TYie  zhAxiiaxt  fdt/s  dt  P^ueux,  ToaAt  of  partridges  and  truffles, 
are  largely  exported.— CAamAtn'i  Eniyclep^ia. 

'  Rum  Shrub :  a  liqueur  in  which  the  alcoholic  base  is  rum,  and  the  other  inateiiaJs  are 
sugar,  lime  or  lemon  juice,  and  the  rind  of  these  fruits  added  to  give  flavour.  Almost  every 
maker  has  his  own  receipt,  and  much  credit  is  assumed  by  each  for  his  own  special  mixture. — 
Chambtrit  Entyc.     The  Whyie- Melville  receipt  would  no  doubt  be  excellent. 

•  Drinks  ntumd  after  Church  dignitarits.  —Certain  drinks  so  named  are  '  bishop,'  '  lawn- 
sleeves,'  'cardinal,' and  'pope.'  To  prepare  '  bishop,' make  incisions  in  the  rind  of  a  lemon,  place 
etovesin  the  incisions,  and  roast  the  lemon  by  a  slow  fire.  Putsmill  but  equal  quantities  of  cinna- 
mon, cloves,  mace,  and  allspice,  and  a  race  of  ginger  into  a  saucepan  with  half  a  pint  of  water ; 
tet  it  boil  until  it  is  reduced  to  hail    Boil  a  bottle  of  port  wine,  and  by  applying  a  lighted  taper  lo 
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'  German  Bishop,'  which  so  far  as  we  know  has  quite  gone  out  of  fashion.  It  is 
curious  to  note  how  much  indebted  the  club  was  to  its  St.  Andrews  members  for 
beer.  Sir  Robert  Anstruther,  Captain  Anstruther,  Major  PUyfair  and  Mr.  Hay 
are  all  credited  with  gif^  of  that  reireshing  draught — ten  dozen  being  the  usual 
quantity.  '  A  cask  of  porter '  is  once  entered  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Stewart. 
From  the  supply  (generally  sent  by  Mr.  Shgo)  of  claret-glasses  we  infer  that 
this  wine  was  popular,  but  the  burgh  had  not  the  good  taste  to  present  the 
golfers  with  s  '  riddle '  thereof,  d  la  Musselburgh  and  elsewhere,  and  no  member 
in  this  case  appears  to  have  met  the  deficiency.  Not  only  in  meat  and  drink 
was  the  club  the  recipient  of  favours.  A  cook  was  provided  by  the  Secretary, 
or  by  Mr.  Sligo,  to  prepare  the  feast  The  crystal  was  also  supplied  by  the 
laird  of  Seadiffe.  Two  tents  were  in  their  possession,  one  the  gift  of  Sir  Ralph 
Anstruther,  the  other  of  Lady  Anne  Baird,  and  '  walla  to  the  tent'  are  on 
several  occasions  mentioned  as  being  provided  by  Mr.  Mitchell-Innes.  For 
one  meeting  Major  Pringle  promises  '  a  sonsy  stranger ' — a  gift  the  meaning 
of  which  is  to  us  a  mystery. 

If  the  club  did  not  provide  prizes  for  handicap  competitions,  tbey  now 
and  then^ — instead  of  the  usual  after-dinner  foursomes,  engaged  in  handicap 
matches  for  substantial  sweepstakes.  The  first  of  these  came  olT  on  the  after- 
noon  of  the  medal  day,  the  subscription  of  each  entrant  being  two  sovereigns, 
while  ten  sovereigns  were  added  from  the  club  funds.  The  following  entry 
regarding  the  handicap  is  interesting  as  showing  the  relative  positioa  of  the 
members  in  regard  to  their  prowess  as  players,  and  the  system  pursued  in 
making  the  handicap  : — 

The  oommltiM  ftppninted  to  handicap  for  the  nreopttakea  having  met,  dirlded  tha  Club  into 
five  nlnwpi  :— 

No.  1.  Mean.  Wood  and  OLphant. 

No.  S.  Mean.  Plajfaii  and  Patnllo. 

No.  3.  MeMTS.  J.  Sligo,  G.  Sligo,  Claoronald,  Sir  Ralph  AnBthruthw,  Muuacld,  and  Sir  Dftvid 
Baird. 

No.  4,  Messn.  Craigis  Holkett,  Wauohope,  Cunpbell,  Buckle,  HancriefFe  and  Inglia. 

No.  6.  Menn.  Whyts-Holville,  Carnegie,  and  Doljell. 

Odiw.  No.  8  reoeive  a  from  No.  1  uid  give  1  to  No.  3,  4  to  No.  4,  and  6  to  No.  S. 

No.  3  reoelTe  3  from  No.  1,  1  from  No.  S,  and  give  3  to  No.  4,  and  6  to  No.  6. 

No.  4  reoeJTe  8  from  No.  1,  4  from  No.  S,  3  from  No.  3,  and  give  S  to  No.  5. 

No.  6  reoeive  8  from  No.  1,  6  from  No.  S,  5  from  No.  3,  and  S  from  No.  4. 
In  the  sweepstakes  competition,  as  in  that  for  the  gold  medal,  three  rounds 
of  the  green  were  played.  All  the  above-named  (except  Mr.  Mansfield)  took 
Ihe  saucepan,  bum  a  portion  of  the  spirit  oul  of  il.  Add  the  roasled  lemon  and  spice  unto  the 
wine  ;  slir  all  well  d^elher,  and  let  it  stand  near  the  fire  for  ten  mioutes.  Put  some  spice  on 
the  rind  of  a  lemon,  put  the  sugar  into  a  bowl  or  jug,  with  Ihe  juice  of  half  a  lemon  not  roasted ; 
pour  the  wine  upon  this  mixture,  grate  nutmeg  into  it,  sweeten  to  taste,  and  you  have  a  '  bishop,' 
to  be  served  with  the  lemon  and  spice  floating  in  it.  For  '  lawn-sleeves  '  proceed  as  with  tlie 
'  bishop,'  only  substituting  madeira,  or  sherry  for  port  wine,  and  adding  three  glasses  of  hot 
calves'-foot  jellj.  'Cardinal'  ismadeinall  respects  the  same,  except  in  the  substitution  of  claret 
for  port  wine  ;  while  to  make  'pope,'  champagne  isusedintead  of  port. — Tif-^/ViiAug,  3,  1895. 
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p&rt,  «ad  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  scratch  player,  Mr.  OUphant,  who  had 
carried  off  the  medal  in  the  forenoon,  carried  off  the  sweepstakes  in  the  after- 
noon— A  good  day's  work.  At  seven  o'clock  came  the  evening  dinner,  which 
was  held,  not  in  the  tent,  but  in  the  Inn. 

Although  disdaining  such  a  theme  as  beneath  the  Muse  which  had  been 
singing  the  praise  of  Golf,  Carnegie  shows  that  this  important  function  was 
deeply  impressed  on  his  memory  : — 

The  ample  joiuts  that  travel  up  the  stair, 

Tu  grace  the  table  spread  by  Mrs.  Blair ; 

The  wiue,  the  ale,  the  toasts,  the  jokes,  the  songs. 

And  all  that  to  such  revelry  belongs. 
If,  as  the  poet  more  than  hints,  the  evening's  diversion  did  not  always  bear 
the  morning's  reflection,  any  failing  in  that  respect  leaned  to  virtue's  side. 
Golf,  as  it  ought  to  be,  was  a  sweetener  of  life  and  a  solder  of  good  fellowship, 
and  these  earlier  heroes,  by  their  diversion  on  the  green  and  at  the  festive 
board,  parted  happier  and  better  men  than  when  they  left  worldly  anxieties 
behind  them  and  betook  themselves  to  the  Unks. 

The  old  minute-book,  which  gives  us  such  interesting  glimpses  of  the 
social  life  of  the  gentlemen  golfers  who  formed  the  North  Berwick  Club,  closes 
with  the  year  1 846,  Half  a  century  of  the  club's  history  lies  between.  This 
is  not  ancient  enough  to  be  told  at  the  same  length.  We  shall  not,  therefore, 
dwell  so  much  upon  that  period.  But  that  we  may  complete  as  far  as  possible 
the  picture  given  us  in  the  old  record-book,  1833-1846,  we  now  give  the  names 
of  all  the  members  of  that  period  with  the  years  of  their  admission,  supple- 
menting the  bare  entries  which  appear  in  the  minute-book  with  titles  and 
other  particulars : — 

JMi  oJ'Memhert  of  Ike  North  Bermici  Cluh,  1832-1846 
1832. 
Sir  David  Baird,  Bart,  of  Newbyth,'     \ 
John  Campbell  of  Gleosaddell.'  |-  Original  Members. 

John  Buckle.^  ) 

It  d»j. 

Uahheuii,  Golfiana.  test.                                                       Und. 

>  Sftddell,  dresa'd  in  blue  EO*t  plain,  >  a  famous  aportaman  «iid  a  judge  of  wiuo. 

WithloUof 'GourUyg.'fceefromBpotorBUin; forporitton, 

Ha  whirls  hia  club  to  cftti^  the  proper  tiring,  John  Buckle  fairly  beggars  oompBticioa. 

And  freely  l>ota  round  all  the  scarlet  ring  ;  jj^ 

And  sweara  by  Amnuni,  he'll  engage  to  drive,  ,,     ,  ,            , .             ,              .     .     _.     ^ 

A.  1.™  .  b.U  «,  w  ».«■  .11..  1  ^  »«"••  ■  i*r^    '™'.  »  '"  S»  F„n™ 

fTen  years  after  1  Grant  s  Newbylh  picture.     Another   rhymmg 

Still  Saddall  walka,  .uperb,  improved  in  pUy,  ^C"""'  "^  •>■"'  is— 
Though  bia  blue  jacliet  now  ie  tum'd  to  grey 
Still  are  bJB  balla  aa  rife  and  clean  aa  wont- 
Still  aweara  hy Amman,  andetiU  beta  the  Uun<, 
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Csptun  Brown.  -y    , 

Captain  Norrell.  ^ 

Robert  Steusrt  of  Aldentoa     § 

Geotfie  Sligo  of  Sea  Cliff.       >B 

John  Sligo  of  CarmyU.  S 

Major  Pringle  of  Langton.       ^ 

George  Wauchope.  J  ^ 

Lord  Elcho. 

Sir  D.  Kinloch,  Bart  of  Gilmerton. 

John  Haldane. 

Richard  Hny  Newton  of  Newton. 

Earl  of  Bglinton.  ■ 

Viscount  Melville.' 

Sir  Mew  H.  Daliymple,  Bart,  of  Luchie. 

Admiral  Sir  John  Gordon- Sinclair,  Bartj 

of  Stevenson. 
R.  G.  Macdonald  of  Clanranald.' 
Sir  Francis  Grant,  P.R.A. 
G.  P.  Csm^e.* 
Charles  Halket  Craigie.* 


John  Wood,  .^fe^chant,  Leith, 
Robert  Liston.* 
General  Sir  Hope  Grant- 
Robert  OliphsDt  of  RoHsie. 
W.  F.  Mackenzie. 
Captain  Hay  of  Helton,  R.N. 
Admiral  Campbell. 
W.  h.  Gilmour  of  the  Inch.' 
Captain  Bruce,  R.N. 
Hon.  Fox  Maule.* 
John  Dalyell.* 
John  Mansfield. 
Capt.  Clarence  Dalrymple. 
David  Anderson  of  St.  Germuna.'* 
Migor  Dalrymple. 
Robert  RiddelL 
John  Campbell,  yr.  of  Alrd. 
C.  Robertson  Scott,  Bdinbu^h. 
James  Montgomery  of  Coluura. 
Patrick  Smdl  Keir,  yr.  of  Kinmont. 
Harry  Inglis,  W.S.,  of  Toraonce." 


'  Of  'Tournament'  fame.     The   owner  of 
'  Flying  Dutchman.' 

'  General  commandii^  forces  in  Scotland. 
■  I  aee  the  figure  of  Claunuudd'a  chief, 
Dren'd  moat  eorrectly  in  the  fancy  itjie, 
Well-whiiker'd  face,  and  ruliant  with  •  smile; 
He  bowi,  Bhalcea  hands,  and  hu  a  word  for  all— 
So  did  Beau  Naah  as  roaster  of  the  ball. 
[Ten  years  after.) 
Still  on  the  green  Clanranald's  chief  appears, 
As  gay  as  ever,  as  uutouobed  by  years  ; 
Hs  laughs  at  lime,  and  Time,  perhaps  through 

Beapects  hi>  nonchalance,  and  iBnghs  at  him ; 
Just  fans  him  with  his  wings,  but  spares  his  bead, 
A>  loth  to  lose  a  subject  so  well-bred. 

C  Ann  ion,  Oolfiana. 
[According  to  the  Vindicalten  ef  tkt  Clan- 
rattald  ef  Glengarry  (Edin.,  W.  and  C.  Tail, 
i8ii)>  this  gentleman  was  an  impostor.] 
'  Vide  p.  476. 

'  One  who  can. 

Swipe  out  for  distance  against  any  man  ; 
Bat  in  what  coarse  the  ball  so  struck  may  go, 
No  looker  on — not  he  himself — oui  know. 

•  The  famous  su^eon. 


'  See  OQinOur  neit — and  he  can  drive  a  ball 
Aa  f  ai  as  any  man  among  them  all. 
In  every  huntlng-fleld  oau  lead  the  van. 
And  is  throughout  a  perfeot  gentleman. 

iSoJAino. 
*  Afterwards  Lord   Panmure.       Golf   was 
long  practised  by  the  Dalhoude  family.     In 
the  Rigistrum  dt  Panmure,  vol.  i.   p.  Kxxi, 
we  have  this  of  Sir  Robert  Maule,  who  died  in 
1^60.     '  He  tuk  plesur  in  playine  at  the  fat 
bale  .   .  .   lykwaltes  he  exeiciset   the  gowf, 
and  oftimes  past  to  Bariy  lynkes  quhan  the 
wad  fie  vosfor  drink.' 
>  It  is  the  Cupar  Ptovoat  John  Dolyell, 
When  he  ioei  hit  the  boll  he  swipes  like  blaies. 
It  is  but  t^^ftia  and  imratlf  amaiea  ; 
But  when  he  winds  his  honi  and  leads  the  chase 
The  I^ird  of  L — go's  in  his  proper  place. 
It  has  been  mid  that  at  the  hraik  of  day. 
His  golf  is  better  than  his  evening  pUy : 
That  must  be  acandal ;  for  I'm  sai«  that  none 
Could  think  of  golf  before  the  rising  sun. 

Oolfiana. 
"■  Father  of  the  iale  Colonel  Anderson  of 
Bourhouse. 
"  A  director  of  the  ill-fated  Cily  of  Glaj^w 
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1833. 
Hon.  Capt.  Keith.' 
Sir  R.  AnBtruther,  Bari.* 
Earl  of  Haddini^it. 

John  Whj^Melvilleof  Mount  Melville.^ 
Robert  Bruce  of  Kennet.* 
Captain  MoiicrielF  (aAerwards  General). 
Major  Playfair,  St,  Andrews.* 
Jamee  Hunter  of  Hiurston. 
Captain  Patullo,  St  Andrews.* 

1834. 
John  Mackenzie  Grieve.' 
A.  Spiers  of  Elderslie. 
Rt  Hon.   Sir  G.   Warrender,  Bart,  o 

Lochend. 
J.  MoatgvmeTy  of  Whim. 
Capt,  AnBtruther. 

I  There  Keith  with  Andrew  W&uchope  WDila 

And  most  reipectAble  the  game  they  pla^. 
aoifiaaa. 
The  Hon.  Captain  Keith,  who  resided  at 
Monkrig,  was  a  «cion  of  the  Kintaie  family. 

*  A  man  of  politiei,  Sir  Ralph  AnBtruther  : 
Ware  he  but  once  in  Farliament,  methioliK, 
And  working  IKere  as  well  as  on  the  linJn, 
The  borgha  I'll  be  bound,  would  not  rei>ent 

them. 
That  they  had  suofa  a  man  to  represent  them  : 
There's  (me  thiim  only,  when  be 'son  tht  mil. 
He  must  oot  lose  bis  itert-e  as  when  he 's  near 

the  hole. 

[Ten  years  after.] 
Sir  Ralph  retnms,  he  has  been  absent  long— 
No  leu  renown'd  in  golfing  than  In  song  ; 
With  oontinental  learning  richlj-  stored, 
Teutonic  bards  translated  and  explored  ; 
A  ZiCtmirc— a  German  scholar  now, 
With  all  Griselda's  honours  on  his  brow  ! 

*  There  to  the  left  I  see  Mount  Melville  stand 
Erect,  his  drii'iiig-pulter  in  his  hand  ; 

It  is  a  club  ho  cannot  leave  behind, 

It  works  the  ball  so  well  against  the  wind. 

[Ten  years  after.] 
Mount  Melville  still  erect  aa  ever  etanda. 
And  plies  his  club  with  energetic  bands, 
Flays  short  and  steady,  often  is  a  winner — 
A  better  capt^n  never  graced  a  dinner. 

IIM. 


Lord  Wm,  Kennedf. 
Sir  AiLam  Hay. 

1835. 
l>uke  of  Buccleuch. 

1836. 
Arthur  Annestey  (Lord  Viscount  Valentift). 
Lord  John  Scott 
Colonel  Houston  of  CleiUngton. 

1837. 
Mtgor  AnBtruther. 
John  Stirliiif^. 
Thomas  Richardson. 
Lyon  Campbell,  Dalyell  Lodge. 
Major  Mackenzie  Fraser  of  Castle  Fraser. 

1838, 
Duncan  Davidson  of  Tulloch. 
James  Hamilton  Dundas,  W.S.' 

*  Father  of  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  the 
present  Secretary  for  Scotland, 

'  That's  Major  Playfair,  man  of  nerve  unshaken. 
He  knows  a  thing  or  two  or  I  'm  mistaken. 
And  when  he  '■  pressed  can  play  a  tearing 

He  worica  for  certainty,  and  not  toi/anu. 

[Ten  years  after.] 
Still  Major  Playfair  shines,  a  star  at  golf; 
And  still  the  Colonel—though  a  Uttle  off : 
The  former  skilled  in  many  a  ourioos  art. 
As  chemist,  mechanist,  can  play  his  part. 
And  understands  besides  the  power  of  swipjog, 
Eteclro-Taibot  and  Dagnerreotyping. 

<  There  young  Patullo  stands,  and  he,  methinlu. 
Can  drive  the  longest  ball  upon  the  links  ; 
And  well  he  plays  the  spoon  and  iron,  but 
He  fails  a  little  when  he  oomea  to  puU. 

Ibid. 
'  A  lamous  foxhunter.      He  used   to   buy 

horses  for  the  Emperor  Napoleon  for  military 

'  Another     man,     with    whiskers — stout    and 

A  golfer  too,  who  swipes  bis  balls  along ; 
And  noil  he  putts,  but  I  should  simply  say, 
His  oicn  opinion'!  better  than  bis  play  ; 
Dundas  can  sing  a  song,  or  glee,  or  catch, 
I  think,  far  better  than  he  makes  a  match. 
OoHiana. 
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John  Maekensde,  W.S. 

Sir  William  Scott  of  Ancrutn. 

Wm.  Walker  of  Bowland. 

James  O.  Fairlie  of  Coodham.' 

Charles  Earle. 

John  Grant  of  KilgiBston.* 

Captain  W.  B.  Hamiltoa. 

W.  Grant  M'DowaU  of  Logan. 

Lord  Archibald  Seymour. 

Sir  John  Richardsoa,  Bart  j  of  Pitfour. 

Thomas  Mansfield. 

John  Hay  of  Morton,  R.N. 


James  Sprott  of  Spott. 

Sir  J.  Don  Wnuchope  of  Edmonston. 

Hon.  H.  Coventry. 

Sir  H.  H.  Campbell,  Bart,  M.P. 

1840. 
Captain  Mitchell  Inaes. 
Viscount  Milton. 
A.  Wauchope  of  Niddrie. 
J.  Condie,  Perth. 
W.  Brace. 


1811. 
James  Balfour,  yr.  of  Whittingehame.' 
Right  Hon.  E.  Horsman,  M.P. 
J.  Mitchell  Innes. 
Samuel  Hay. 
Stuart  Hay  of  Itoclcvill& 

1842. 
CapL  Campbell,  late  91st  Foot.* 
Major  Buchan,  North  Berwick.* 
Sir  Thomas  Moncrieff.* 

184a 
John  Thomson  Gordon,  Sheriff  of  Edin- 

Charles  Balfour  of  Newton  Don. 
Captun  Simson  Mitchell  Innes  of  Ayton. 
Hon.  W.  Drummond  (Master  of  Strath- 

alUn). 
W.  Ferguson  Blair. 
Robert  FerguBson  of  Raith,  M.P. 

1844. 
Robert  Lindsay  of  Straitoa.^ 
Gilbert  Mitchell  lanes.  Parson's  Green. 
Walter  Cook,  W.S. 


'  I  'ts  kept  a  man  Id  peUo,  for  the  lut — 
Not  an  old  golfer,  but  by  few  ■ot'liaBed— 
Great  Captain  Fairlie !  when  he  driveg  a  ball— 

One  at  hit  bttt — for  he  don't  bit  them  ail. 
It  then  requirea  no  oommon  atrotob  of  ught 
To  wateh  it«  progrets,  and  to  see  it  light. 

Ooljiana. 
*  But  for  John  Oraat,  a  clever  fellow  too, 
I  rsall;  fear  that  golf  will  never  do ! 
Tia  Btraoge,  indeed ;  for  ho  can  paint,  and  ride, 
And  hunt  the  hoimdH,  and  inany  atbiugbeaide; 
Amiue  bin  friends  with  anecdote  and  fun  ; 
But  when  ite  takes  hit  dub  in  hand— he's  done  1 
8ta; !  I  retiaot  t  Since  writing  tbe  above 
I  Ve  Been  him  pla;  a  better  game,  by  Jove  ; 
So  much  beyond  what  one  could  have  believed. 
That  I  eonfeea  myteU  for  once  deceived  : 
And,  if  be  can  go  on  the  ecaaoD  through. 
There  '■  etlll  a  chance  that  be  may  re«Uy  do. 
Ibid. 
Mr.  Grant  was  firsi:  patron  nf  the  Diiteton 
Castle  Gotr  Club  started  in  1856.     The  Kil- 
graston  family  succeed  to  the  estate  of  Archer- 


'  Falherofthe  Right  Hon,  A- J.  Balfour.M.P. 

*  Ah  •  Captain  Campbell,  old  ShehaUion,  see  I 
Uoat  have  played  longer,  few  bo  well  aa  he. 
A  aterling  Highlander— and  that  'b  no  trifle  ; 
Bo  thinks  the  Oael—^  workman  with  a  rifle ) 
Keeps  open  house — a  very  proper  thing— 
And,  tbo'  rheuinatic,  fiddles  like  a  king  ! 

'  The  Major,  aloi^  with  Captain  Brown,  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  villadom  at  North  Ber- 
wick.    His  head  was  twisted  to  one  side. 
'  Sir  Thomu  of  Monorieffe — I  cannot  doutit 
But  he  will  he  a  golfer  out  and  out ; 
Tbo'  DOW,  perhaps,  he 's  off,  and  carelesa,  too — 
His  miuBB  numerous,  his  hits  are  few  ; 
But  he  IB  lealouB  ;  and  the  time  will  be 
WhoD  few  will  better  play  the  game  than  he. 
Oolfiaiia. 
^  Old  Robert  Lindsay  plays  a  decent  game, 
Tho'  not  a  golfer  of  enorraoM*  fame. 
Well  can  he  fish  with  minnow  as  with  fly. 
Paint  and  pUy /nrthinp-frroi/  uncommonly. 
Give  jolly  dinners,  juBtioe  courts  attend, 
A  good  oompanlon,  and  a  steady  friend.    Ibid. 
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1846.  Supernumeraty  Member* 

Captain  Dalrymple.  Captain  Bruce  R.A. 

Major  D.  Anderson  of  Wioterfield.  r-„„,„„  i^i  „  '  „  i%..i„,„„i„ 

KT  >•■!  ■_  11  .  r.  >    r.  Captain  ClareDce  Dalrymple. 

Nor™,  M.lcbdl  lun«,  P.,«,n  .  Smn.  ji,  F™nci,  Gr.nl,  P.R.A. 

A.  CmpM  Rent™.  ^  j  ^  ^  ^^^ 

(jeo.  Thomson  of  Bourhouse.  ,  f     i\_i     ii 

John  Dalyell. 
Honorary  Member  j.  M.  Grieve. 

Sir  Hew  Dalrjmple,  Bart.  David  Anderson. 

The  list,  it  must  be  noted,  is  a  thoroughly  representative  one,  and  includes 
many  distinguished  names.  Some  are  found  therein  who  did  not  appear  at 
the  quarterly  meetings,  but,  by  supporting  the  club  in  this  way,  they  showed 
their  interest  in  having  the  royal  and  ancient  game  established  on  so  pro- 
mising a  ground  as  North  Berwick.  A  gknce  at  the  list,  and  at  the  list  of 
the  St.  Andrews  Club  at  the  same  period,  shows  that  there  was  an  intimate 
connection  between  the  North  Berwick  Club  and  the  Royal  and  Ancient, 
which  was  represented  on  the  new  ground  by  such  conspicuous  St.  Andrews 
names  as  Mr.  J.  Why te- Melville  of  Strathkinnes,  Sir  Ralph  Anstruther,  Major 
Playfair,  and  Mr.  J.  O.  Fairlie  of  Cooilham.  The  two  best  players  in  the  North 
Berwick  Club  at  its  foundation  were  Messrs.  John  Wood  and  Robert  Oliphant, 
whose  fame  as  players  at  St.  Andrews  Carnegie  celebrates  in  these  lines  : — 

No  doubt  these  heathen  gods,  the  very  minute 
They  knew  the  game  would  have  delighted  in  it : 
War,  storms  and  thunder,  all  would  have  been  off. 
Mars,  Jove,  and  Neptune  would  have  studied  golf. 
And  swiped — like  Oliphant  and  Wood  below — 
Smack  over  hell '  at  one  immortal  go  \* 

Not  far  behind  these  two  heroes  came  Sir  David  Baird  of  Newbyth,  Bart.,  also 
a  well-known  player  at  St.  Andrews,  to  whom,  as  we  have  said,  the  North 
Berwick  Club  owed  its  origin,  he  having  been  very  intimate  with  Captain 
Brown,  who  has  been  referred  to  as  one  of  the  first  men  of  distinction  who 
took  up  residence  at  North  Berwick.  Sir  David  succeeded  his  uncle,  the  hero 
of  Seriagapatam,  in  the  property  of  Newbyth,  in  1 SS9,  and  the  club  came  into 
existence  three  years  thereafter.  As  a  Whig  he  contested  the  county  at  the 
general  election  in  184?  against  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  who  was  then  the  Hon. 
Francis  Charteris,  and  withdrew  on  the  first  day  of  the  contest,  when  he  was 

'  Viiie  footDote  by  Carne^e  in  loco,  p.  477. 

■  In  the  Si.  Andrews  portion  of  Golfiana  Carn^ie  terers  to  the  same  couple.  He  describes 
himself  as  'a  little  msn  in  red,' and  goes  on  to  say — 

He  t«llu  of  'Wood,  John  Wood,  who  ranka  among 

The  Up-top  handi  that  to  the  club  belong  ; 

And  Oliphant,  the  rival  of  the  last, 

'WhoM  play  at  times  can  acarcoly  be  Burpoued. 
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iS5  votes  to  the  bad  out  of  40?  recorded.  He  was  more  of  a  sportsman  than 
a  politician.  Hia  son,  the  present  laird  of  Newbyth,  informs  us  that  the  order 
of  merit  in  which  his  father  ar- 
ranged the  various  sports,  in  all  of 
which  he  was  a  prolicient,  was  as 
follows:  1.  Golf;  2.  Salmon-Juk- 
ing ;  S.  Deer-flaUiing ;  4.  Fox- 
hunling.  In  the  last  named  he  par- 
ticularly excelled.  Indeed  it  may 
be  said,  without  any  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  in  all  the  United 
Kingdom  no  better  man  went  with 
the  hounds.  One  day,  when  follow- 
ing Lord  Elcho's  pack  in  Berwick- 
shire, he  dismounted  to  remove 
some  obstruction  in  a  fence,  and 
while  thus  engaged  his  horse  sud- 
denly kicked  him  in  the  leg,  which 
was  broken  by  the  blow.  The 
injury  was  too  serious  to  permit  of 
his  being  removed  to  Newbyth, 
and  he  died  in  a  house  near  by, 
on  January  S,  185S.  His  death 
caused  great  regret  to  his  many 
friends,  and  specially  to  golfers,  by 
whom,  as  the  hero  of  many  engage- 
siR  DAv-iu  BAiBD,  BART.  mcnts    and    one  of    the    keenest 

(F„«.aPi^„^yr.*j,„.,  devotees    of   the  noble   game,    he 

was  admired  and  beloved.  Mr.  Charles  Lees,  R.S.A.,  in  ■  picture  which  has 
been  reproduced  at  p.  91,  introduces  us  to  Sir  David  playing  a  foursome  at 
St.  Andrews,  with  Sir  Ralph  Anstruther  as  partner,  against  Major  Playfair 
and  Mr.  John  Campbell  of  Saddell.  They  were  all  members  of  the  North 
Berwick  Club.  In  the  same  picture  about  a  dozen  other  members  of  the  club 
may  be  recognised.  Sir  Francis  (irant,  P.R.A.,  himself  a  member  of  the 
club,  painted  for  Sir  David  a  picture  of  a  North  Berwick  foursome,  which 
hangs  in  the  dining-rooni  at  Newbyth.  The  scene  is  at  Point  Garry, 
and  the  painter  has  not  failed  to  do  justice  to  the  sociable  side  of  this 
representative  gathering  of  the  fathers  of  the  club.  Like  good  golfers,  the 
gentlemen  of  that  period  enjoyed  matches  more  than  medal  play,  and  they 
could  trust  themselves  to  place  one  or  two  coins  of  the  realm  on  a  match. 
The  poet  of  the  club  gives  us  a  faithful  supplement  to  the  picture  of  the 
painter  in  these  lines  : — 
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But  when  we  meet,  as  here,  to  play  at  golf. 
Whig,  Radical,  and  Tory— all  are  off— 
Off  the  contested  politics,  1  mean. 
And  fun  and  harmony  illume  the  scene. 
We  make  our  matches  from  the  love  of  playinf^. 
Without  «ne  loathsome  feeling  but  the  paying, 
And  that  is  lessened  by  the  thought,  we  borrow 
Only  to-day  what  we  shall  win  to-morrow. 
Medal  clay  was,  as  we  have  seen,  an  occasion  of  great  interest  to  the 
members  of  the  club,  to  the  townspeople,  and  to  the  caddie-boys,  who,  beside 

G.  Wiuchope  Lord  W<niy» 


'(FrtHtlkt  New»yth  Patnttug.iy  Sir  Frtifii  Gra'if,  P.R.A.J 

their  pay,  got  a  supply  of  the  old  feather  balls  used  by  the  gentlemen,  which 
bad  been  wounded  in  the  day's  battle,  and  which  were  patched  up  and  sold  for 
Is.  or  so,  each.  Mr.  Campbell  of  Saddell  presented  a  gold  medal  for  this 
event,  to  become  the  property  of  any  one  winning  it  three  times  in  succession. 
Sir  David  Baird  accomplished  this  feat,  and  became  possessor  of  the  medal, 
which  is  reproduced  at  p.  80,  from  the  collection  of  curios  in  possession  of  the 
present  Sir  David  Baird,  Bart,  of  Newbyth.  As  a  famous  player  in  this  early 
club,  beside  the  three  we  have  already  alluded  to,  we  may  mention  Mr.  J. 
O.  Fairlie  of  Coodham,  whose  name  is  honoured  by  more  than  one  distin- 
guished golfing  son  in  our  own  day.  The  Golfer's  Year-Book  fur  1866  is  dedi- 
cated '  To  Colonel  J,  O.  Fairlie  of  Coodham,  deservedly  designated  by  the 
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Earl   of  Dalhousie  the  "  Champion  Amateur  of  Scotland,"  as  having  held 
the  Preatwick,  St.  Andrews,  and    North    Berwick   roedals  during  the  same 

season.'  When  there 
was  no  proper  champion- 
ship meeting,  the  dis- 
tinction thus  awarded  by 
the  Earl  was  thoroughly 
deserved.  Mr.Fairlieand 
others  are  immortalised 
by  Carnegie  in  lines 
already  quoted  under 
their  names.  A  few  more 
may  be  singled  out  as 
noticeable.  Sir  Hugh 
Hume  Campbell,  Bart,  of 
Marchmont,  who  joined 
in  1839,  was  quite  a  type 
of  the  fine  old  golfing 
county  gentleman.  It 
is  not  so  very  long  since 
we  saw  his  familiar 
figure  on  North  Berwick 
'^'  Links,  where    he    used 

f  ^™ma  J»M  Bjr  lar.  I.  HMitf 

every  summer  to  spend 
a  holiday.  Like  some  of  the  others.  Sir  Hugh  was  a  member  of  the 
Blackheath  Club,  which  he  joined  in  1840.  He  also  belonged  to  the 
Royal  and  Ancient  and  other  clubs,  and  was  a  fine  foursome  player. 

As  a  golfer  who  won  distinction  on  other  fields,  hut  never  lost  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  old  game,  the  name  of  Sir  Hope  Grant  may  be  mentioned 
with  all  honour  and  respect.  He  learned  to  play  on  Perth  Links,  where 
Mr.  James  Coadie  and  Mr.  Oliphant  of  Rossie  were  often  his  companions  in 
matches,  and  whenever  opportunity  offered  he  went  to  St.  Andrews.  In 
the  Ufe  of  the  General,  by  Colonel  Knollys  (Blackwood,  189+),  the 
biographer,  &  propos  of  the  statement  that  several  pages  of  his  Journal  are 
devoted  to  expatiating  on  golf  at  St.  Andrews,  says :  '  Would  that  he 
bad  been  equally  diffuse  on  his  personal  exploits  at  Sobraon,  Chilhsn- 
watlah,  or  Delhi!'  The  General's  words  may  be  quoted  in  proof  of  his 
enthusiasm,  and  they  show  that,  like  Sir  David  Baird,  he  placed  golf  first 
among  sports : — 

I  have,  I  believe,  played  almost  every  game  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  I  have 
never  seen  any  to  equal  the  glorious  game  of  golf.  I  have  got  up  early  in  the  morning 
and  played  till  breakfast,  wliich  1  scarcely  gave  myself  time  to  finish,  so  keen  was  I  to 
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resame  plaf.  Then  I  used  to  set  agun  to  work,  aud  played  till  it  was  dark,  when  1 
was  Borry  that  the  daylight  had  failed,  and  that  1  had  been  reluctantly  driven  from 
my  amusement  Play  ever  ho  well,  «r  ever  so  indifferently,  every  one  seems  to  feel 
the  same  excitement  in  the  glorious  game.  There  is  an  interest  attached  to  each  hole 
and  to  each  club  in  your  possession.  'Hiese  latter  you  oil  and  polish  up  and  look  at 
with  the  delight  a  fond  mother  does  on  a  dearly  loved  child. 

When  we  remember  what  a  man  Sir  Hope  was — the  brave,  gallant  soldier, 
the  good  and  true  Christian— we  must  consider  this  tribute  one  of  the  most 
valuable  ever  paid  to  the  game.  Sir  Hope  was  not  only  enthusiastic  ;  he  was 
an  accomplished  player.  In  18S8  he  gained  the  King  William  iv.  gold  roedal. 
'As  to  his  style,'  says  Mr.  Everard,'  '  it  was  extremely  easy  and  neat,  char- 
acterised by  precision  and  steadiness  rather  than  power,  resembling  Mr,  George 
Glennie.in  this  respect,  but  with  a  fuller  all-round  swing.  Like  others  of  his 
geaeration,  he  was  an  effective  bafFy-pIayer.' 

Of  all  who  figure  in  this  1832-1846  North  Berwick  list,  the  only  survivor— 
the  laat  of  the  Mohicans — is  Mr.  Gilbert  Mitchell-Innes,  who  became  a  member 
in  the  year  1844.  From  the  beginning  of  the  club  until  now  no  more  distin- 
guished name  can  be  found  in  the  list.  We  are  delighted  to  count  among  our 
East  Lothian  heroes  such  a  famous  player,  and  to  present  his  many  admirers 
with  a  counterfeit  presentment  of  this  G.O.M.  of  amateur  golf — the  hero  of  a 
hundred  fights.  Mr.  Hutchinson,  in  the  Badmitdon  Golf,  makes  reference  more 
than  once^  to  the  play  of  Mr.  Innes;  and  Mr.  Everard,  in  the  same  volume, 
recalls  a  famous  challenge  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Innes  and  young  Tom,  who  were 
tackled  by  Davie  Strath  and  Bob  Kirk.  Strath  and  Kirk  were  two  up  and 
three  to  play,  but  the  challengers  took  the  last  three  holes,  and  so  won  the 
match  !  '  It  is  interesting,'  he  says,  'to  note  that  the  scores  were  80  and  61 — 
magnificent  play.' 

As  himself  a  player  of  renown,  who  when  at  St.  Andrews  University  could 
hold  his  own  with  Young  Tommy,  and  who  has  much  that  is  interesting  to  say 
of  these  classic  days  and  matches,  we  have  asked  our  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  G. 
M'Pherson,  of  Ruthven,  to  give  his  opinion  of  this  doughty  knight  of  tlie  gutta. 
'  Make  what  use  you  like  of  it,'  says  the  Doctor ;  '  one  thing,  I  mean  all  I  say.' 
Our  readers  must  have  the  ipsUsima  verba  of  such  a  high  authority.  They 
are  these  : — 

I  have  always  considered  Mr.  Gilbert  Mitchell-Innes  as  the  embodiment  of  the 
match-plajer  in  contrast  with  the  scorer.  I  would  say  Admiral  Maitland  Dougall  was 
the  type  of  the  medal-player.  The  Admiral  won  the  Royal  and  Ancient  trophies  fifteen 
times,  while  Mr.  Innes  secured  them  only  five  times — being  by  scores  ;  but  the  former 
could  never  have  faced  the  latter  in  hole-ptay.  When  at  my  best  as  a  golfer,  in  I86&-68, 
I  never  met  one  who  put  me  so  much  about  to  beat  as  Mr.  luues  :  he  was  one  I  could 
neither  make  short  work  of  nor  tamper  with.     This  was  the  more  remarkable,  because 

'  Gel/,  June  29,  1894.  '  Pp.  64  and  163. 
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he  did  not  commeace  golf  until  he  was  twenty-three  years  of  age.  I  eauly  outdrove 
all,  as  a  regular  rule ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  paralysed  by  my  'rocket' tee-shots.  His 
swing  was  easy,  non-agile,  making  a  slight 
halt  before  the  return  movement  of  the 
club,  yet  he  was  a  neat  and  successful 
player.  His  swing  was  comparatively 
short ;  yet  he  took  a  good  turn  on  his 
left  toe.  There  was  a  steady  brilliance 
about  his  drivings — Ion-  bnlls  with  a  good 
ruu,  which  never  deviated  in  their  course 
by  any  amount  of  wind — which  was  always 
pleasant  to  me.  He  used  to  do  deadly  work 
in  bad  lies  with  a  brass-bottomed  middle- 
spoon,  the  first  brassy  ever  I  saw.  But  his 
most  telling  work  was  in  long  putts  with 
the  wooden  putter,  which  often  reminded 
me  of  Willie  Park,  senior's,  grand  lay- 
deads.  One  was  never  sure  of  a  hole, 
though  only  a  few  feet  from  the  pin,  while 
he  was  studying  his  '  odds'  from  the  whole 
length  of  the  putting-green.  In  too  many 
cases  he  would  lay  it  dead,  when  his  op- 
ponent could  not  hole  the  '  like.'  A  suc- 
cession of  such  putts  was  of  course  very 
irritating  ;  yet  one  could  not  help  admiring 
his  splendid  and  plucky  play.  In  many 
a  foursome  did  I  play  against  him,  especi- 
ally when  Major  Boothby  was  my  partner. 
Perhaps  there  were  no  finer  amateur 
foursomes  during  these  years  of  my  divinity 
course  at  St.  Andrews  than  when  we  played 
against  Mr,  Inaes  and  Mr.  Robert  Clark, 
or  against  Mr.  Innea  and  Captain  Stewart. 
The  best  tussle  ever  I  had  witli  any 
amateur  during  that  time  was  a  four^'ound 
gallery  match  with  Mr.  Innes  at  St 
rf™,./-*«.*™,**,c™t„Prf(„*v^V  Andrews.       Mr.      Innes    had    gained   the 

medals  at  Prestwick,  Musselburgh,  and  St  Andrews,  and  was  holding  his  own  against 
Willie  Park,  senior.  He  proved  a  most  determined  opponent,  winning  the  first  four 
holes  in  sixteen.  I  had  to  hole  the  four  rounds  in  83,  82,  82,  81  in  order  to  heat 
him — and  that  in  18G7.  I  must  frankly  say  that  I  never  in  my  life  met  a  more 
agreeable  player  ;  winning  or  losing,  he  was  always  the  real  golfer  and  the  perfect 
gentleman.  My  reminiscences  of  the  matches  with  him  are  among  the  most  pleasant 
in  my  now  secluded  life. 

Every  one  who  has  the  pleasure  of  knowing  the  veteran  will  recognise  the 
justice  of  Dc.  M'Pherson's  reference  to  his  equable  and  gentle  character.     As 
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to  his  play,  while  Mr.  Innes  was  undoubtedly  distinguished  in  matches,  it  will 
be  seen  from  our  East  Lothian  med&l  lists  that  no  one  has  a  better  record  even 
for  score  play.  Long  may  he  be  spared  to  us  aa  a  living  bond  between  the 
present  day's  golf  and  that  of  our  worthy  fathers  in  the  bright  days  which  are 
recalled  to  us  in  the  pages  of  that  old  minute-book. 

To  go  on  with  the  story  of  the  Club  from  1846  till  now,  as  furnished  in 
later  records.  Mr.  George  Wauchope  (third  son  of  Mr.  Andrew  Wauchope  of 
Niddrie),  who  as  secretary  from  its  beginning  had  done  much  for  the  success 
of  the  club,  died  in  1848  at  the  age  of  sixty-six.  Sir  John  Dick  Lauder  suc- 
ceeded him  as  secretary,  and  resigning  three  years  after,  the  duties  were 
undertaken  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Robert  Hay.  The  lists  of  supplies  for 
dinner  cease  in  the  year  1848.  A  stray  '  haunch  of  venison,'  on  spth  Sep- 
tember 1853,  is  evidence,  however,  that  the  good  old  custom  in  some  measure 
still  survived.  Champagne  lunches  in  the  tent  were  instituted  in  1855,  and 
the  dinner  thereafter  was  not  such  an  important  event  A  glance  over  the 
admission  list  for  the  half-centnry  shows  that  '  Aylmer  followed  Aylmer,'  and 
kept  up  the  golfing  reputation  of  the  family.  We  give  the  following  summary 
of  admissions : — 

Wolfe  MiuTBj  (1848) ;  Junee  and  William  Honorieff,  George  Dempster  of  Skibo,  and  W.  Munro 
AitohisoQ  (1S1») ;  Lord  G.  Keonedj,  Koddam  Home,  and  Oid  GrabaiD  Campbell  (1860) ;  the  Hon. 
RieliArd  Cliaiieria,  Andrev  Gillou  of  W&llhotue.  John  Fletcher,  Hem;  FerKUHwm,  and  the  Earl 
of  Clinton  (1851) ;  the  Hon.  FnncU  Chorteris,  Sir  Halph  Anstruther,  and  A.  Duneui  (186S) ;  Sir 
D.  Burd  (ISBB) ;  Alei.  Kinloeh,  Captain  Hay,  TSod  Highlanden,  and  Wm.  UarjoribatikB  (1856) ; 
Captain  Hay  of  Belton,  George  Warrender,  and  Robert  Cathcart  of  Pitcoirlj  (1857) ;  Sir  J.  Baird 
(1858)  i  Sir  Thomaa  B.  Hepburn  of  Smeaton,  A.  Dalyell,  Niabet  Hamilton  of  Aroberfield,  and 
Colonel  AitobiBOD  (1669)  ;  Lord  Daiid  Kenned;  (1861) ;  Lord  William  Kemied;,  Lord  Elpbinatoae, 
and  Lieut. -Colonel  Anstruther  (1869) ;  Charles  (afCorvards  Sir  Chailee)  Tennant  of  the  Olen  (1863) ; 
James  Balf  one  of  Wbittingehame,  the  MarquU  of  Bowmon^  Hon.  Hamilton  Dunoan,  and  J.  H.  VT. 
Anderson  of  St.  Germaine  (1865) ;  Hon.  A.  Cathcart  (1866) ;  Hod.  Major  St.  Clair,  Captain  G. 
Giant  SutUe,  and  Bebert  Grant  Suttie  (1867) ;  Captain  Grant  Suttie,  R.N.,  Captain  W.  Baird,  and 
O.  B.  Innea  (1869) ;  Lord  KutbTen  (1870) ;  Jamei  Baird  Hay  and  Richard  Hunter  (1879) ;  Gilbert 
Innea,  Sydney  Lane,  and  Captain  Milne-Home  (1873) ;  Captain  J.  Hope,  R.K  (1875);  A.  Houston. 
D.  Brown,  W.  Moncrielf,  and  Capt^n  Brown  (1876) ;  Major  Hay  of  Morion,  and  Randolph  BSrsldne 
Wemyn  (1878) ;  A.  B.  Macallan  and  Richard  Honter  (1879);  Lord  Elcho,  M.P.,  and  Major 
Houston  (1884). 

This  brings  us  to  the  beginning  of  the  last  decade,  and  shows  well  the 
continuity  of  the  club.  The  old  names  remain,  while  several  new  ones 
appear.*     Some   members  had    evidently  fallen   out   for  a   time  and    been 

'  Mr.  Lawrence  M.  Loclthart,  author  of  Fair  lo  See,  has  in  A  Voice  from  tht  Hhine—s. 
rhyming  epistle  written  in  1S75  to  Mr.  John  BiLickwood,  editor  of  Maga — iminortalised  several 
of  these  older  heroes,  along  with  some  still  happily  spared  to  keep  up  the  game.    The  following 
is  a  detcription  of  the  gathering  at  Si.  Andrews  at  gun-lire  at  the  Aulumu  meeting ; — 
1  walohed  the  quiet  tide  of  the  game  as  it  passed. 
And  fint,  with  a  desk  shot  the  editor '  stole 
Like  a  thief  in  the  night  to  the  edge  of  the  hole : 
1  Mr.  John  1 
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re-admitted.  The  names  of  the  most  distinguished  appear,  of  course,  on  the 
gold  medal  of  the  club.  When  Sir  David  Baird  won  the  Glensaddell  Medal 
outright,  the  Earl  of  Eglinton,  in  1850,  presented  «  new  one.  The  first  name 
thereon  is  '  Robert  Hay.'  This  gentleman  cut  short  the  life  of  the  medal  by 
vinning  it  three  times  in  succession,  when  it  became  his  property.  It  had 
only  been  played  for  six  times, and  the  same  name  was  four  times  inscribed  on 
it.  When  the  club  gold  medal  (with  no  dangerous  'three  times'  condition) 
was  instituted,  the  same  name  soon  appears — Sir  Robert  Hay  having  been  the 
medal  winner  for  four  successive  years  (1S58-1861).  When  a  few  others  had 
been  allowed  a  turn,  we  have  the  same  gentleman  again  victorious  for  four 
years  in  succession  (1869-1)^72),  and  then    his  star  paled  at  the  arrival  of  Mr. 

Bo  tbftt  galluit  Hount-Uelville '  (Thorn  time  hiaohei  not) 

Clapped  hit  haudi  ia  applauM  uid  cried  '  Capit&I  shot  1 ' 

Then  himulf  pU;ed  »  '  putt,'  which  brought  life  to  the  eje 

Of  the  mmnmified  ancient '  who  hiccupped  h»rd  by. 

And  next  came  the  j!yeT»  to  (how  them  the  w»j— 

Bnve  Innes,'  and  Boothbf  ,<  uid  lithe  Robert  Hay  > ; 

And  Hodge,"  and  a  man  who  'b  too  free  with  hia  damiu — 

(1  don't  know  his  name)  and  a  oouple  of  tADiba.' 

Then  Kinlooh,'  who  'i  rather  a  one-er  to  alog. 

And  with  bim  Bob  Bethnne,'  careuing  a  dog. 

Then  (tout  Willie  Mure '°  with  bis  mnicular  grace ; 

And  wild  David  Wauebope,"  all  over  the  place  : 

And  Otmury,"  lyrioJ  ion  of  the  Gael — 

With  hia  whirligig  spoon  swung  aloft  like  a  flail. 

And  than  the  hoi  poUoi — some  better,  some  worse — 

Delving  and  sawing  through  sand  and  throogh  gorse. 

Interspersed,  to  be  lure,  with  some  heroes  of  fane — 

IVWhannel,'^  whom  Rarey  himself  oonldn't  tame. 

And  Elliot"  the  ardent,  in  peace  as  in  war. 

And  Morton,"  '  that  bright  and  particular  star.' 

Last,  a  couple  of  greybeardi  came  'paj^ng  along,' 

Who  with  whin-bosh  and  bunker  the  fun  did  prolong. 

Till  two  fat  men  in  rear  oried,  '  With  anger  we  rave  l 

By  the  Lord,  they  *ve  been  hours,  sir,  in  WaUdngsliaw's  grave  1 ' " 

"Twaa  the  '  Beef  er '  "  and  '  Bumhouse ' "  whoee  auger  thus  rose. 

Till  it  blazed  in  their  cheeks  with  the  tint  of  their  note. 

1  Mr.  J.  Whytc-Mclnllc.  >  Mi.David  Wallace.  >  Mi.  Gitbol  Hitcbtl[-lnMi. 

1  Colonel  Booihby.  •  Sit  Robtrt  Hay. 

•  Mr.  Thomas  Hodge,  Ihe  anist  whcse  llliisiraiiDoi  of  golf  and  golfera  ai  St,  Andrews  ut  by  far  ibe  best  aniuic 
productioiu  in  copnecijon  wiih  the  game.  To  the  colleciloa  of  Mi.  Gilbeit  Miicfaell-lnnes  we  are  indebted  for  lb* 
■ketchet  that  are  given  [n  ihii  volume.  The  diswingi  from  hii  pencil  in  the  Bodminlon  volume  an  in  the 
poueasionof  Mt.John  Pinn,  M.P.    He  was  a  good  golfer,  and  seretal  limes  came  lo  Ihe  fioni  ai  medal  meetingi, 

'  Messrs.  H.  A.  Lamb  and  D,  I.  Lamb.  9  SirAle«,  Kinloch  of  Gilmerton,        >  Major  Roberl  Bethune. 

m  Mr.  W.  J.  Muie,  advocate,  >on  of  Lord  Mure,  whose  name  is  found  under  the  notice  of  tbe  Honourable 
Company  of  Edinburgh  Golfers. 

u  Mr.  D.  B.  Wauebope,  present  captain  of  the  North  Berwick  Club,  son  of  the  first  secretary. 

"  Mr.  Campbell  of  Oimsaiy.  "  Mr.  T.  D.  M'Whannel,  "  Mr.  F.  Baleaii  Elliot 

"  Mr.  D.  Baird  Hay  of  Monon. 

1"  A  well-known  hunker  generally  faul  to  duffers  and  elderly  golfer*. 

■'  A  well'known  Prestwick  golfer. 

"  Mr.  G.  Thomson  ofBumhous*,who«nam*i<la«mtheold  North  Berwick  minute-book. 
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Mitchell-Innes,  who  out  of  seven  years'  competitions  (1873-1879)  held  it  no  less 
than  six  times.     Sir  Robert  Hay  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  distta- 
guished  members  of  the   club.      As 
secretary  and  in  many  other  ways,  he     | 
did  a  great  deal  in  the  club's  interests. 
We  never  saw  him  play,  but  with  one 
consent  those  who  have  had  this  privi- 
lege say  that  his  style  was  simply  per- 
fect.   The  Rev.  F.  L.  M.  Anderson,  who 
has  seen  many  players  on  the  green  at 
North  Berwick,   writes  to   us   in  this 
way  of  Sir  Robert ; — 

He  was  ths  haadBomest  man  and  had 
the  finest  style  of  play  of  any  golfers  I  hav« 
ever  seen.  He  played  the  baf^  most 
beautifiUly.  I  walked  round  once  to  see 
him  play  long  before  1  ever  dreamt  of  golf- 
ing, and  after  that,  whenever  1  beard  he 
was  to  play,  I  tried  to  get  and  see  him. 

Old  Willie  Park,  Sir  Alex.  Kinloch, 
and  others  have  spoken  in  the  same 
strain.  It  must  ever  be  a  credit  to 
North  Berwick  that  one  who  learnt  and 
practised  the  game  on  the  links  there 
(Sir  Robert's  father,  Sir  Adam  Hay, 
for  a  long  time  was  tenant  of  the 
Lodge)  should  have  received  such  high 

encomium  for  bia  style  of  play.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  when  styles  are  spoken 
of,  that  the  North  Berwick  style  is  (or  ought  to  be)  that  of  Sir  Robert  Hay.  He 
may  well  be  taken  as  her  representative  golfer  at  this  period.  At  St.  Andrews, 
Sir  Robert  more  than  once  took  first  place  :  his  name  also  appears  several  times 
on  the  gold  medal  of  the  Honourable  Company,  so  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  he  was  a  one  green  man — he  was  evidently  at  home  on  any  green. 

While  the  club  had  all  along  done  much  to  keep  the  Nori^h  Berwick  green, 
it  had  no  local  habitation.  From  time  to  time  the  members  felt  that  dwelling 
in  a  tent,  like  Jacob,  was  not  satisfactory.  So  far  back  as  1S48  the  proposal  was 
mooted  to  convert  the  Old  Toll-house  into  a  club-house,  but  it  came  to  nothing. 
In  1854  the  subject  was  revived.  This  time  a  house  in  the  cottage  style 
was  proposed,  close  to  the  Gaswork  hole.  (The  Gasworks  were  then  on  the 
links  opposite  the  centre  of  the  West  Bay  houses.)  On  account  of  the  expense 
of  buUding,  the  proposal  was  again  deferred.  In  1879,  the  idea  was  taken  up 
in  earnest :  but  it  was  considered  necessary  to  form  another  club  for  the  purpose 
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— the  New  Club — under  the  notice  of  which  will  be  found  m  account  of  the  club- 
house. Most  of  the  members  of  the  old  club  became  and  continue  to  be  members 
of  the  new.  But  the  old  North  Berwick  Club,  now  in  its  65th  year,  goes  quietly 
on  its  way,  the  ancient  and  honourable  traditiona  being  worthily  maintained  by 
the  present  roembers,  who  are  many  of  them  sons  or  grandsons  of  the  founders 
of  the  club.  No  better  illustration  of  the  noble  character  of  the  old 
club  could  be  given  than  the  fact  that  when  the  new  club  entered  into  the 
arrangement  with  the  proprietors  of  Archerfield  under  which  the  late  exten- 
sion of  the  links  was  carried  out,  the  old  club  handed  over  £900  of  accumu- 
lated funds  to  the  Green  Committee  to  help  to  defray  the  expense  of  the 
extension.  Noblesse  oblige.  The  club  was  not  legally  bound  to  do  this,  but 
the  ready  recognition  of  its  responsibility  was  on  a  higher  level,  and  will  ever 
redound  to  its  honour. 

Caplaitu  of  the  NoHk  Berwick  Golf  Club 
1832.  Sir  David  Baird,  Bart,  of  Newbytli.     196A.   Wm.  Goddard. 


1833.  John  Campbell  of  Glensaddell. 
1884.  fi.  G.  MacdoiiatdofClanranald. 

1835.  The  Hon.  Captain  Keith. 

1836.  John  Buckle. 

1837.  Sir  David  Kinloch,  Bart  of  Gilmer- 


1838.  W.  L.  Gilmour. 

1839.  The  Earl  of  %Uiiton. 

1840.  George  Sligo  of  Seacliffe. 

1841.  Sir  Adam  Hay. 
1B42.  The  Hon.  H.  Coventry. 

1843.  James   Balfoi 

1844.  J.  O.  FairlieofCoodham. 
IS45.  Alex.  Mitchell-lnnes  of  Phautassie. 

1846.  Andrew  Wauchope  of  Nidilrie. 

1847.  Thomas  Mitchell-lnnes. 

1848.  R.  D.  FerguBBon. 

1849.  Hit  H.  Hume  Campbell,  Bart 
ISM.  Charles  Balfour. 

1851.  W.  8.  Mitchell-Innes. 

1852.  Andrew  Gillon. 

1853.  GUbert  Mitchell-Innes. 


1800.  John  Fletcher. 
1856-1857.  Earl  of  Eglinton. 

1858.  Alex.  Kinloch,  yr.  of  Giimerton. 

1859.  A.  Campbell  Reuton. 

1860.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  Bart 

1861.  Sir  David  Baird,  Bart 

1862.  Right  Hon.  Nisbet  Hamilton. 
186a  Sir  James  Baird,  Bart 

1864.  Sir  Thomas  Hepburn,  Bart 

1865.  Captain  Hay  of  Betton. 

1866.  Little  Gibnour. 
yr.  of  WliittJnge-     1867.  Captain  J.  Suttie. 

1868-1887.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  Bart 
1388.  Sir  Hugh  Hume  Campbell,  Bart 

».   The    Earl    of    Wemyss    and 

..  The  Marquis  of  Tweeddale. 

'..  Sir  Alex.  Kinloch,  Bart  of  Gilmer- 


1832-1847.  George  Wauchope. 
1848-1861.  SirJohn  Dick  Lauder.' 
1851-1864.   Robert  Hay.> 


1893.  Colonel  Hastings  Anderson, 
1804.  Captain  Baird  Hay. 
1895.  Major  J.  Buchanan  Hay, 
1806.  D.  B.  Wauchope. 

Secitlaries 

1864-1886.  John  R.  Whitecross. 
1886-        .  David  M'Cullocb. 
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Witmen  of  Gletuaddell  Gold  Medal 

StroksB. 


1832.  Robevt  Oliphant, 

1833.  Robert  Oliphant, 

1834.  John  Wood,) 

1835.  Major  Playfair,   , 

1836.  Joho  Wood, 

1837.  Captain  Hope  Grant,' 

1838.  John  Wood, 

1839.  Sir  David  Baird, 

1840.  Sir  David  Baird, 

1841.  Major  Playfair,    . 


105  1842.  J.  Hamilton  Dundes, 

100  1843.  Captain       Campbell 
112  Hallion), . 

123  1844.  Sir  John  Campbell, 

120  1845.   Sir  David  Baird,  . 

84  1846.  Ales.  Mitch  et  1-1  nnes, 

86  1847.  Sir  David  Baird,  . 

90  1848.  Sir  David  Baird,  . 

!I2  1849.   Sir  David  Baird,  . 

88 
led  bf  Sir  David  Baird  iu  Kccoid&nce  with  the  donor's 


JVimen  of  the  Eglinlon  Gold  Medal 

(Presented  by  lord  eounton 

in  1850) 

Strokes. 

isao.  Robert  Hay, 84 

laai.  J.  O.  Fairiie, 78 

18fi2.  W.  Goddwd, 81 

1853.  Robert  Hay, 89 

1854.  Robert  Hay, 75 

1855.  Robert  Hay, 79 

[Mr.  Ha7  hkvtng  won  the  Hedal  three  timeii  in  BDoceuion, 
with  the  temu  flied  by  Lord  Eglinton  when  he  presented  It  to 

'  Course  lei^[thened.  *  Couise  shortened. 
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0  UKDAL,  NORTH 


mnneri  of  the  Gold  Medal 


ISaa  The  Hon.  H.  Coventry, 

1857.  J.  O.  Fairlie,     . 

1858.  Robert  Hay, 

1859.  Robert  Hay, 

1860.  Robert  Huy, 

1861.  Robert  Hay, 
1802.  J.  O.  Fairlie,      . 
1863.  George  Thomson, 
1804.  George  Thomson, 

1865.  Alexander  Duncan, 

1866.  Geoi^e  H.  Thomson,  . 
18G7.  Wm.  Dudgeon,  . 

1868.  Lord  Elcho,' 

1869.  Sir  Robert  Hay, 

1870.  Sir  Robert  Hay,' 

1871.  Sir  Robert  Hay, 


95 


1872.  Sir  Robert  Hay, 

1873.  Gilbert  Mitchell-lnnee, 

1874.  Gilbert  Mitcheli-Iimes, 

1875.  Gilbert  Mitchell-Innea, 

1876.  David  Brown,     . 
1877-  Gilbert  Mitchell-Innes,' 

1878.  Gilbert  Mitchell- In  nee, 

1879.  Gilbert  Mitchell-lnneB, 

1880.  Captain  Brown, . 

1881.  Captain  Brown,  . 

1882.  M'Leod  Wyiie,  . 

1883.  Captain  F.  S.  Suttie,  . 

1884.  CapUin  A.  M.  Brown, 

1885.  Colonel  A.  M.  Brown, 

1886.  John  E.  Laidlay, 

1887.  John  E.  Laidlay, 


'  Now  the  Earl  of  Wcmyss.  Victory  was  only  secured  after  a  lie  with  George  Wyiie  had 
been  played  off. 

*  First  competition  on  the  extended  course.  The  foimer  scores  are  foi  two  rounds  of  the 
old  seven-hole  course  ;  those  tliat  follow,  down  to  1877,  for  two  rounds  of  nine  holes. 

'  First  competition  over  the  eighteen-hole  course.     The  score  of  Mr.  Innes,  in  the  circum- 
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1888.  Walter  d«  Zoete,  82      1892.  John  B.  Laidia}', 

1889.  Captwn  Wylie,  80      1893.  Colonel  Anderson, 

1890.  Sir    6.     Houston    Boswall,  18!)4.  Colonel  Brown,  . 

Bart.,      ....  87  I  1895.  John  Penn,  M.P.,' 

1891.  John  E,  Laidlay,  79  I 


Some  ExiracUfrom  the  Minulet  of  Ike  (Old)  NoHk  Bertmck  Cluh 

dth  May  1833. 
Brerr  member  int«Dding  to  dine,  muit  put  down  his  name  at  the  inn  before  one  o'cloek  on  the 
daj  of  meeting,  as  alio  the  namee  of  any  atrangere  he  may  have  invited. 

/«neM833. 
It  waa  propoaed  by  Mr.  Campbell  ol   Saddell,  and  seoonded  by  Sir  D,   Baird,  and  carried 
muoimoudy,  that  the  ballot  should  not  take  plaoe  unlesi  ten  memberB  be  preient. 

'  Firat  compelilion  on  (he  present  extended  course- 
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Ordered — th»t  in  future  wix  candles  abould  be  <ued  initead  of  tUlow. 

Sir  Ralph  Anatmther  ia  to  present  the  olub  with  a,  Huqude.  Hr.  H&lkett  ii  to  lend  Sklmon 
everf  meeting  as  long  as  the  dub  lasts,  and  in  addition  to  irhat  ii  to  be  sent  at  the  July  meeting. 

Upon  Sir  John  SincUir'B  leaving  the  room,  it  was  proposed  anA  eairied  b;  aeolamation,  that 
during  the  time  he  remaina  abroad,  he  ihould  be  an  Honorary  Uembar  of  the  Club  without  paying 
hia  Bubsoription,  and  that  on  his  return  he  should  reenme  his  plaee  as  an  original  member.  ...  It 
was  resolved  that  all  matohaa  made  after  dinner  should  be  for  Ca.  only,  but  bete  to  any  amoiint 
may  be  made  upon  the  same  matches  during  the  neit  day. 

Aug.  7,  1833. 
Agreed,  '  That  ten  sovereigns  should  be  given  from  the  fundi  to  be  added  to  a  subaoription  of 
two  wvs.  eaoh,  3  rounds  of  the  Links,  to  come  off 
the  first  match  of  the  2nd  day  of  the  August  meet- 
ing. Members  wiihing  to  be  handioipped  to  givB 
in  their  names  to  the  Secretary  previous  to  play- 
ing for  the  medal:  the  odds  to  be  determined  by 
the  Captain,  past-Captain  and  medal-holder,  and 
to  be  declared  after  the  dinner  on  the  medal  day. 
Acoeplanoes  to  be  made  known  to  the  Saoretary 
before  11  o'clock  of  the  same  evening,  sii  to 
accept  or  no  engagement.  .  .  .  The  Earl  of 
Eglinlon  haa  agreed  to  present  the  Club  with 
another  champion  medal,  when  the  present  one  ia 
gained  by  any  of  the  membera.' 

17  Sept.  1834. 
A  Eandicsp  Sweepatakea  of  1  sov.  each,  with 
10  from  the  funds,  was  won  by  Hr.  Halkett. 

S4  June  ISSC. 
Hr.   Campbell   jHropoaed  that  Sir  Hew  Dsl- 
tymple,  the  Laird  of  the  Links,  should  be  made 

an  Honorary  Member,  which  being  seconded,  was 
carried  by  aodamation. 

'The  Laird  of  the  Links'  At  dinner  it  was  voted  unanimoosly,  on  the 

motion  of  the  Captain,  that  Mr.  John  Sligo  be 
fined  in  a  oase  of  three  dozen  champaignc  for  not  sending  a  cook  as  proposed  by  himeeU,  by  which 
meana  the  tartle.  venison,  and  other  delioaoiea  were  entirety  destroyed. 


The  Rev.  John  Baillie  wu  elected  Chaplain  and  Honorary  Member. 

13  Julg  1837. 
It  waa  moved  and  seconded  that  the  opportunity  of  Mr.  Wauohope's  absenoe  should  be  taken 
a  present  John  Young  with  a  couple  of  pounds  from  the  Club,  whtoh  was  accordingly  done. 

[Probably  John  waa  a  servant  of  the  Secretary  who  aasiated  at  the  dinnen.    In  1S38  Hr.  W-  is 
instructed  to  send  a  wt^ler  from  Edinburgh  to  take  charge-] 
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36  June  IS3S. 
Avet7  wetd&<r,  but  B  good  pwtj. 

Jwu  9,  1840. 
them  four  pounds  uiuu&ll; 

19A  Mas  1S4I. 
A  ballot  took  plaoe,  irheu  Jamw  Balfour,'  Bsq.,  Jun.,  and  Edwaid  Honnuui  wer«  admitted 
memben. 

Aug.  i,  1843. 
Mr.  Ounpbell  is  to  xsnd  a  portabls  Idlcbsn,  and  a  oomnuttee  oomiuting  of  Mr.  Campbell  and 
Ut.  Waochope  to  oooault  as  to  future  dinnen. 

S6  June  1844. 
Hr.  Campbell  of  Saddall  having  presented  a  portable  kitchen  to  the  Club,  all  the  hot  part  of 
the  dinner  vaa  oooked  on  the  green,  and  gave  great  satiefaotion.  the  eook  of  the  Ropal  Adelaide 
■Icamer  having  been  unt  out  b;  the  Seeretarj'  to  cook  the  dinner. 

24  June  1846. 

The  Soeretary  stated  thftt  it  was  abeolutel;  Deaeeeary  that  a  unall  increase  in  the  prieei 
charged  for  dinners  and  Inooheons  should  be  made,  and  that  in  future  the  rata  shall  be  aa 
(oUowe,  vii. : — 

ThM  at  each  meeting  of  the  Club  members  shall  be  entitled  to  have  liincheone  on  Wednesday 
and  "nnDsday,  and  dinner  on  Wedneaday,  including  wines,  etc.,  on  payment  of  £1  IDs.,  and  that 
any  member  not  attending  dinner  shall  have  luncheon  on  Wednesday  aod  Thursday  on  payment  of 
IOb.,  which  being  approved  of  by  the  Oommiltee  of  management,  the  Secretary  was  deeired  to 
enter  it  in  the  ainntes.    Strangert  U>  be  eharged  at  before. 

Sl«(  Jt™  1848. 
The  health  of  Mr.  Hamilton  Dundas  was  proposed  by  the  Captain  aa  a  slight  acknowledgment 
to  him  for  his  having  undertaken  the  duties  of  Secretary  for  the  June  meeting  during  the  absenoa 
of  Sir  Jdin  I>tck  Lander,  Bart. 

Mr.  Balfour. Fruit. 

Honble.  H.  Coventry,         ....  Soup. 

Hr.  Pairlie Fish. 

Mr.  Drummond, A  Turkey. 

Mr.  S.  Hay, Berwidc  Salmon. 

Hr.  EltE-Soott, A  Ham. 

Mr.  l^iomion, A  Veal  pie. 

Mr.  B.  Hay, Sheep  Head  Fie. 

Mr,  H.  Dnndaa, A  Oheose. 

Mr.  Hay, Vegetables  and  Round  of  Beef  with  Hook. 

Hr.  T.  S.  Irnies, A  Cream  Cheese. 

■  Vr.  ofWhittingehame.M.P.  for  the  Haddington  Burghs,  father  of  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J. 
Balfour,  M.P.  He  was  elected  captaio  of  the  club  in  1843.  His  brother,  Charles  Balfour,  was 
admitted  >  member  on  zist  June  1843.  John  Balfour  of  Ralbimie  was  admitted  to  the  Royal 
and  Ancient  Club  in  iSag,  and  was  afterwards  captain.  He  died  in  1895,  being  the  last 
surviTor  of  those  who  appear  in  Lees'  ftmous  picture.  R.  F.  Balfour,  yr.  of  Balbimie  was 
elected  to  that  Club  in  1867. 
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19th  JtUy  1848. 
He  new  C*pt>in  (Sir  Hugh  Hume  CampbaO,  But.)  propcaed  the  health  of  Captein  Leunon 
and  pieeeuled  him  with  tome  very  bandaome  plate  which  had  been  Bubaeribed  for  by  eevaal 
niembere  of  the  Club,  aa  a  mark  of  (heir  moh  of  gratitude  to  Captain  Leamon  for  hU  exertion*  on 
ji  doing  BTOTfthing  to  aocDnunodate  the  Club. 


J 


t/l^ft^  /£-./*iifc^  ?'>a-iy      4t^>4.-«* 


S9(h  »p(.  1863. 
There  being  few  niembere  present,  and  the  weather  bad,  it  was  agreed  to  have  no  dinner,  aiid 
a  banneh  of  venison  sent  by  the  Earl   of  Eglinlon  wae  handed  ovar  to  Mr.  Mitchell-Innei  of 
Phantawie,  who  eplerlained  several  of  the  memben. 

«Oeh  Mas  ISM. 
Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  presented  the  Club  with  a  new  tent. 
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STlh  Junt  1854. 
Sir  Hew  DatrTinple  vw  ft  gueit  of  tLe  Club  far  tliiii  meeting,  it  being  the  fint  trial  of  hii 
tent,  wbiah  ma  quite  Buoaeanfol. 

ZrdOel.  1864. 
Bobert  Hay,  Biq.,  rengned  tbe  •enretaryehip  of  the  Club,  and  Sir  Hew  Dalrymplo,  Bart.,  waa 
nnanimouBly  eleoted  Preiident,  with  full  powers  to  arrauge  about  the  books  being  kept,  aud  a  good 
Inn^  provided  at  the  meetings.     In  aooordanca  with  the  above  remit  to  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  Bart., 
rasardins  a  Beeretar?  and  TreasurBr,  Ur.  John  R.  Wbitecrora  ww  appointed  to  that  office. 

WSepl.  1666. 
Sir  Hew  DalrTinple   pnipoaed,  aeconded  by  Sir  David  Baird,  and  unanimouelj  agreed  to,  that 
a  oordial  vote  of  thaija  be  given  Ic  Robert  Ha;,  £kq.,  for  his  long  and  valuable  servioes  to  the  Club 
at  Seoretar;  and  Treasurer. 


^,,y^'p^72i^£<^-^^^^ 


19  Sept.  1867. 
The  links  were  crowded  during  tbe  daj  bj  numerous  visitors,  among  whom  were  the  Right 
HonoDreble  R.  C.  N.  and  I^dy  Hary  Hamiltoo,  the  Dean  of  Westminster  and  Ladj  Augusta 
Stanley,  the  Countess  of  Brownlow  and  Miss  Foroelli,  Lord  Sinclair  and  part;  from  Smeaton,  Sit 
Thoe.  EHok  Lauder,  Bart.,  Mr.  T.  M.  Innes  and  partf,  Phantassie,  etc. 

4  Sept.  18T3. 
At  the  oloee  of  the  meeting  Sir  Hew  Dalr;[nple,  in   the  name  of  the  Club,  presented  the 
Secretary,  Mr.  Whiteoroes,  with  an  elegant  and  valuable  silver  olaret-jug,  as  a  token  of  ^eir  aoDse 
of  the  able  way  In  which,  for  tbe  last  eight  years,  he  bad  discharged  the  duties  of  Secretary. 
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4tk  Sept.  1878. 
The  oompetition  for  tlie  medal  oreated  ft  good  deal  of  interest  among  the  fMhiooahle  ciiclof 
reaident  in  and  'about  thia  marine  retreat,  and  the  progrcw  of  the  play  waa  witnaaaed  by  a 
la  and  ga;  company  of  viutora. 


lOA  Sept.  1885. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  John  R.  Wbitocroea  reaigning  the  offioea  of  Honorary  Secretary  and  Trea- 
aurer  to  the  Club,  owing  to  illneaa,  woa  read  and  reciered  with  ainoere  and  general  r^ret — Hr. 
Whitacroaa  liaring  beld  the  appointment  of  acting  Secretary  and  Treanirer  to  the  Club  for  a  period 
extending  over  tventy-one  yean.  On  the  proposal  of  Sir  Hex  Dalrymple  the  meeting  unaoi- 
mooaly  and  heartily  agreed  that  in  ooniideration  for  long  and  faithful  ■orrioee  rendered  to  the 
Club,  Hr.  John  R.  Whitecroea  be  elected  an  honorary  member  for  life. 

Mr.  D.  BCCulloeh,  Banker,  vaa  unanimously  elected  Honorary  Secretary  and  Treaaurer  to  the 
Club  in  room  of  Mr.  WhiteoroM  reaigned. 


The  North  Berwick  New  Club 

This  club,  although  its  existence  does  not  date  so  far  back  as  some  of  the 
others,  may  here  tie  noticed,  as  it  was  an  offshoot  from  the  old  club.  The 
object  of  its  formation,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  to  have  a  clubhouse  built 
Prom  the  Haddin^OTiskire  Courier  of 
5th  September  1879  we  take  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  procedure  : — 

A  project  for  erecting  a  golf -cluhhouae  near 
the  Bite  of  the  Old  Tollhouae.  on  the  aouth  aide 
of  the  east  end  of  the  hnka,  hu  been  for  lome 
time  in  contemplation,  and  waa  on  Tueaday 
formally  set  in  operation  under  tlie  auipices  of 
the  North  Berwick  Club.  At  a  meeting,  bald 
after  the  gold  medal  competition  that  day,  the 
club  formally  took  up  the  subject,  and  eventu- 
,'  ally  approveil  of  tbe  plan  for  a  clubhouae,  fur- 
nislied  by  the  Meaars,  'H'hiteoroaa,  as  well  aa 
appointed  the  following  committee  to  frame 
rules  and  take  other  neceaaary  alepa  for  carrying 
the  proposal  into  operation,  tIe.  : — Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple,  Mr.  Slacallan,  Captain  Suttie,  B.N., 
■  "  "  ■  ■iTBon,  and  Mr.  M'CuUoch. 
lus  initiated  will  be  the  pro- 
perty of  a  club,  the  members  of  which  are  to  be 
admitted  by  ballot  out  of  tlie  membership  of  any 
recognised  golf  club.  Mr.  Whitecross's  plan  sliovB 
a  handsome  villa-like  erection,  designed  some- 
what after  the  pattern  of  the  Royal  Clubhouse 
at  Huasetburgh.  The  main  entrance  of  the  clubhouse,  as  also  the  clubroom  proper,  facae  the  liuka, 
the  clubroom  being  lighted  by  a  wide  projecting  window.     The  room  itself  m 
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tnd  will  be  ■uffidoitl]'  rapacloiu  to  sooommod&te  a,  bundred  golfen'  boiea.   Kitcbeo  premuai,  It-n- 
Uiri«^  knd  other  necnurj  adjunota  oocup;  the  ground  floor  of  the  south  aide  of  the  clubhouw 
fwiiig  the  nnd,  wbile  >  second  storj  in  this  section  of  the  buildinK  will  contain  several  bedrooms. 
Altogether  the  new  clubhouse;  which  is  estimated  to  ooet  £1400,  will  at  once  prove  a  great  addition 
to  the  uehitectund  ameni- 
ties of  this  portion  of  the 
linlcs,   as  well  as  supply 
a  decided  want  which  has 
Itmg    been   fait   by    the 
nnmeroua  golfen  who  fre- 
quent the  links. 

The  entr&nce- 
door  of  the  New 
Club  was  scarcely  so 
wide  as  was  repre- 
sented in  the  above 
account  It  was, 
however,  wider  than 
that  of  the  old  club, 

which    was    limited  fA™-.,A«^,*t,««w.«,..-^*^ 

to  fifty.     This  was 

necessary  so  as  to  have  a  sufficient  number  to  make  the  clubhouse  a 
paying  concertL  Invitations  to  join  the  New  Club  were  sent  to  all  the 
members  of  the  following  golf  clubs : — The  Honourable  Company  of 
Edinburgh  Golfers,  the  Royal  and  Ancient  Club  of  St.  Andrews,  the 
Prestwick  Club,  the  Wimbledon  Club,  and  the  following  English  clubs : — 
North  Devon,  Royal  Liverpool,  and  Blackheath.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  Bart., 
purchased  the  Old  Tollhouse  from  the  county,  and  feued  it  to  the  club  as  a 
site  for  the  clubhouse.  Some  complaints  were  made  as  to  encroachment 
on  the  common,  but  the  opposition  threatened  on  that  account  did  not  corae 
to  anything,  as  the  complainants  felt  that  the  building  was  a  great  im- 
provement to  the  town.  The  formal  opening  of  the  clubhouse  took  place 
in  September  1880,  when  a  dinner  was  held  in  the  clubroom,  over  which  Sir 
Hew  Dalrymple  presided.  Sir  Hew  on  the  occasion  presented  a  handsome 
silver  cup  to  the  club  for  (handicap)  competition,  which  was  filled  with  the 
wine  of  the  country  and  emptied  in  honour  of  the  toast,  '  Success  to  the  New 
Golf  Club  of  North  Berwick.'  The  limit  of  membership  at  the  first  was  120, 
and  the  entry-money  £5.  Now  the  limit  is  250,  and  the  entry-money  £10,  10s. 
— another  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  golf  and  its  progress  in  this,  one  of  its 
old  abodes.  On  the  list  of  the  members  of  this  club  will  be  found  the  names 
of  many  of  the  best  scratch  players  of  tbe  day,  Mr.  J.  E.  Laidlay  holding  first 
place,  having  won  the  club's  gold  medal  no  fewer  than  eight  times.  His 
record  of  the  green  (old  course)  of  72  was  made  in  one  of  the  medal  competitions. 
Many  of  the  names,  such  as  ^Baird,  Balfour,  Boothby,  Dalrymple,  Dalzell, 
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Elcho,  Hepburn,  Kinloch,  Stair,  and  Suttie,  give  the  club  connection  with 
olden  times  through  the  present  representatives  of  these  families.      In  the 
popular  young  secretary  (whose  father,  a  well-known  Professor  in  the  New 
College  of  Edinburgh,  is  a  feuar  of  the  East  Links)  we  have  an  interesting 
bond  of  connection  with  the  Honourable 
Company  as  it  existed  in  1744,  the  '  Robert 
Biggar'    mentioned    by    Mathieson    (vide 
p.  45)  and  at  p.  44  as   a  competitor   fur 
the  silver  club  when  it  was  first  played  for 
(who,  we  believe,  was  killed  at  Falkirk), 
'  being   Mr.    Blaikie's   great -great -great- 

grandfather. So  does  golf  descend  from  sire 
to  son  of  the  third  and  fourth  generations. 
In  the  year  1S9*  the  New  Club  took 
up  the  question  of  the  extension  of  the 
course,    which    had    become    an   absolute 
necessity  owing  to  the  great  number  of 
players   in   the  summer  months.       After 
some  deliberation,  the  club  was  success- 
/-^  4^  ,  f ,  y  ^(7\^^,. /.  ,_^-        ful  in  arranging  for  the   renting  of  the 
^ — J  additional  ground  required  from  Archer- 

sECRETARv  OF  THE  NEW  CLUB  AND       field    cstatc,   and   took   ovcr  the  whole 
ladies'  club,  and  joint-seuv.  management  of  the  course,  for  which  they 

appointed  a  special  irreen  committee.  The 
contribution  per  head  of  membership  for 
this  committee's  work  for  the  New  Club  (2.50)  is  15s.,  i.e.  £187,  10s.; 
for  the  Tantallon  Club  (300),  1.5s.  per  head,  i.e.  £935  per  annum;  and  for 
the  Bass  Rock  Club  (70),  5s.  per  head,  or  £17,  lOs.  per  annum— in  all 
£430  per  annum.  The  sums  received  from  daily,  monthly,  and  other 
subscribers  bring  the  amount  received  per  annum  to  about  £1000,  which 
is  fully  required,  especially  at  present,  when  the  newer  parts  of  the  course 
demand  a  good  deal  of  care  and  attention.  The  club  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  success  which  has  attended  this  last  extension.  It  is  on  all  hands 
acknowledged  that  the  course  at  North  Berwick  is  now  among  the  very  best 
in  the  kingdom,  and  worthy  of  the  honour  of  the  championship  competition 
or  any  other  event  being  held  over  it. 

The  clubhouse,  of  which  we  give  a  sketch,  was  in  1890  considerably 
enlarged  and  improved  from  designs  by  Mr.  J.  Dick-Peddie,  architect,  and 
during  the  present  year  it  has  been  re-fumished.  It  is  now  one  of  the  roost 
comfortable  of  its  kind. 

The  club  being  only  in  its  teens,  there  is  nothing  in  the  records  worth 
quoting  as  of  special  interest. 
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Caplaiw  of  Ike  Nem  Club 


1SS4-8S. 
1885^. 
18S6-S;. 


Witliun  Cree   (m  winner  of  Qotd 

Hedol). 
CapUin  F.  Grant  Snttie,  RN. 
WiUiam  Uonorieff. 
Sir  Alexander  Kinloob,  But. 
Sir  Hugh  Hume  Cunpbell,  BarL 
Lieut. -Colonel  J.  W.  H.  Audenon. 
Sir  D&vid  Baird,  BKrt. 
Robert  Grant  Suttie. 


I8B9-90.  Sir  George  Houston  Boewall,  Bart. 
1890-01.  HuquiB  of  Tweeddale. 
ISai-DS.  Rjght  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P. 
lSK-93.  Sir  Walter  Hamilton   Dalrjmple. 

Bart. 
1893-94.  H.  T.  N.  Hamilton  Ogilvy. 
1894-95.  Captain  Baird  Haj. 
189&-'96.  J.  Wharton  Tod. 


Winners  of  Ike  Club  Gold  Medal  (competed  for  at  Autumn  Meeting) 


81,  Wm.  Cree, 
8*.  Wm.  Cree,  . 

83.  Aleiander  Stuart, 

84.  Robert  Grant  Suttie, 

85.  Robert  Clark, 

86.  John  E.  Uidlay, 

87.  John  B.  lAidla;, 

88.  John  E.  Uiidlaf , 

89.  John  E.  I^idlar, 

90.  John  E.  I^idlay, 

91.  John  E.  Laidlay , 

92.  John  E.  I^dla;, 

93.  L.  Stuart  AuderMn. 

94.  John  E.  I^dlay, 

95.  J.  M'CuUooh,     . 
ne.'Majoi  D.  Einlooh, 


(From  a  rXottgtatk  by  Rrtlamn,  fi 


Wiiuier*  oftke  Moncrieff"  Gold  Crott  {competed  for  at  tke  Spring  Meeting) 


.884.  W.  G.  filouom,  . 
885.  John  Wharton  Tod, 
1886.  Sir  Walter  Simpaom 

Bart.,  . 
.887.  John  E.  Laidlaj,     . 
.888.  C.  L.  Blaikie.  . 
.889.  Aleiander  Stuart,    . 
.890.  John  Wharton  Tod, 

C.  E.  3.  Chambers, 
.899.  John  E.  Laidlay,      . 

C.  E.  S.  Chombere, 
1894.  L.  Stuart  Anderson, 

1.  P.  Balfour,      . 
1896.  J.  Wharton  Tod,      . 


'  Extended  course. 
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Tantallon  Club 

The  Tantallon  Golf  Club  was  formed  on  17th  September  1853,  when  a 
dozen  gentlemen,  chiefly  merchants  in  North  Berwick,  met  according  to  the 


original  minute,  which  is  here  reproduced.  Mr.  Thomas  Dall  was  appointed 
secretary,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  drawn  up  by  him  were  adopted  on 
September  32.  This  constitution  of  the  club  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
mislaid,  and  till  the  present  year  its  affairs  were  conducted  without  any  regu- 
larly constituted  oi^anisation.  The  annual  subscription  was  fixed  at  5s.  In 
1 854  a  levy  of  2s.  6d.  per  member  was  made  for  the  purchase  of  a  medal.    On 
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5tb  May  1854  the  members  in  North  Berwick  'were  constituted  a  committee 
to  m^e  ansngements  with  b  party  to  keep  the  playing-ground  in  proper 
order,  and  generally  to  take  charge  of  the  links.'  The  prizes  at  the  meetings 
were  for  a  long  time  of  a  humble  description,  but  they  had  an  advantage  over 
electro-plated  cups  in  being  useful.  On  September  15,  1854,  these  were — 
(1)  a  potter,  presented  by  Mr.  Wilson,  St.  Andrews ;  (2)  four  balla,  presented 
by  members  ;  (S)  three  trails,  presented  by  members ;  (4)  two  balls,  presented 
1^  Mr.  Allan  Bobertson,  St.  Andrews.  Next  year  Mr.  Brodie  gives  a  '  putter,' 
and  Mr,  Girle  '  a  skin,*  as  prizes.  Nicol  Wright,  the  first  greenkeeper,  was  paid 
by  the  club  a  salary  of  30s.  per  annum.  In  1 S57  Mr.  M'Dooald  was  asked  for 
the  use  of  his  tent  for  the  meeting,  and  a  cleek,  club,  spoon,  and  putter  were 
provided  for  competition.  Next  year  Mr.  Hislop  is  found  gifting  for  compe- 
tition '  a  pair  of  golfing-shoes.'  The  general  meetings  were  held  at  that  time 
in  the  Golf  Tavern,  5s.  being  paid  for  the  use  of  a  room.  In  the  year  1863 
Mr.  Smith  Sligo  of  Seacliffe,  who  seems  to  have  taken  the  greatest  interest  in 
the  development  of  golf  at  North  Berwick,  presented  two  guineas  to  the  Tan- 
tallon  Club  with  which  to  purchase  a  medal.  He  was  made  an  honorary 
member.  In  the  year  1S61  Mr.  Lewis,  one  of  the  members,  was  successful  in 
getting  from  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  the  cottage  adjoining  the  gasworks  for  a 
clubhouse,  the  yearly  rent  being  £10.  A  lease  of  ten  years  was  taken,  the 
club  engaging  to  keep  the  house  in  repair,  to  '  put  a  respectable  person  in 
charge,'  and  'keep  all  around  it  clean  and  tidy.'  Next  year  the  Treasurer 
reports  that '  he  had  let  the  golf-house  to  Mr.  Gordon  for  £S  a  year,  reserving 
the  west  room  for  the  use  of  the  club.'  How  it  fared  with  the  first  clubhouse 
of  the  TantalloD  golfers  the  following  minute  will  explain  : — 

North  Birttci,  18th  April  1S66. 
Inter  alia.  Mr.  Levis  aUted  that  tha  feu&n  on  the  West  Linki  were  very  degirong  of  having 
the  old  6u  Cottage  removed,  »  as  to  Improve  the  uneoity  at  the  western  dietrict  of  the  town,  and 
that  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  waa  villiog  to  remove  it.  provided  the  club  renounced  the  lease  they  held 
from  him.  The  meetiiig  having  considered  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Lewis,  resolved,  and  hereby 
resolve,  to  renounce  the  lease  of  the  cottage,  and  they  authorise  and  empower  the  chairman  of  the 
dob  to  execute  whatever  formal  deed  may  be  required  to  carry  this  resolution  into  effect. 

On  32nd  September  1863  Mr.  B.  Hall  Blyth  was  admitted  a  member,  and 
at  the  April  meeting  the  following  year  Mr.  Robert  Chambers  was  enrolled. 
In  1868,  although  the  membership  of  the  club  did  not  show  any  great  increase 
— it  was  only  about  twenty — the  prize-list  shows  a  decided  improvement.  It 
was  as  follows :  I.  The  medal ;  S,  £2;  S.  a  set  of  clubs,  presented  by  Mr. 
Russell;  4.  £1 ;  5.  15s.;  6.  lOs. ;  7.  7s.  fid. ;  8.  5s.;  9.  2s,  6d.  The  club 
appears  to  have  in  that  way  celebrated  the  payment  of  arrears  due  by  some  of 
the  members,  to  which  attention  is  called  in  the  following  minute  of 

30th  April  1867. 
^r  for  serious  consideraUon,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  him,  so  as  t«  moke  every  one  aware  how 
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they  leood,  in  the  eipeotation  that  thoae  in  ureani  would  pay  up^  uid  enftble  the  bklimee.  £7,  Si.  I^, 
to  be  paid  to  the  late  TreaEurer,  and  admit  nddiUoiiBl  prim  to  be  given.  .  .  . 

JoHH  Cu.Lu^lEl^  chairman. 

The  year  1874  finds  the  club  going  forward  with  great  success,  financially 
and  otherwise.  At  the  autumn  meeting 
that  year  the  weather  was  good,  the 
scoring  good,  and  '  better  mateb-play  was 
never  exhibited  at  any  previous  meeting 
of  the  club.'  Some  twelve  or  fourteen 
couples  started  to  play  (two  rounds  of  nine 
holes)  for  the  merit  medal  and  a  special 
prize,  a  handsome  silver  date  case,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  W.  R.  Clapperton ;  also  for 
handicap  prizes  from  the  club  funds.  Mr. 
J.  R.  Whitecross,  in  his  usual  form,  was 
first,  with  a  score  of  84.  The  dinner  in 
Johnstone's  Royal  Hotel  in  the  evening, 
of  which  twenty  competitors  partook,  was 
also  good.  Davie  Strath's  engagement  as 
greenkeeper,  at  £25  per  annum,  is  minuted 
on  September  2i,  1876.  The  annual  sub- 
scription of  the  club  was  then  raised  from 
5s.  to  10s.  In  1876  Mr.  David  Croall,  one 
of  the  most  genial  of  men  and  most 
popular  of  captains,  immortalised  his 
tenure  of  the  captaincy  by  gifting  a  hand- 
some medal  to  the  club.  The  first  com- 
petition for  this  medal  was  over  the 
extended  (Itl-hole)  course,  and  the  minute 
of  the  meeting  on  the  occasion  is  here  given  at  length : — 

No«TH  BiHWici,  (Mfc  Man  1877. 
The  half-jearlf  meeting  of  thiB  dub  wu  halil  od  the  Linka.  when  a  luge  number  of  members 
offered  thenuelveii  in  oompetitian  for  the  priEBB  of  the  meeting,  the  principal  of  theee  being  a 
rem&ikablf  bandeome  silver  challenge  medal,  presented  hy  the  captain  of  the  dub,  D.  Croall,  Esq., 
Edinbu^b.  The  medal,  which  is  of  large  lize  and  very  beautiful  manufacture,  has  on  its  two  sides 
spirited  repreeenlatioDs  of  the  Biuh  Bock  and  of  Tantallon  Caatle,  the  centre  opening,  like  a  locket,, 
for  the  reoeptioD  in  the  interior  of  the  names  of  the  successful  corapetltom. 

The  weather  wo*  of  the  moat  delightful  oboracter,  there  being  an  enHre  abeence  of  wind,  while 
in  the  pure,  pellucid  atmoaphere  the  beautiful  surronndingB  of  the  golf-couise  were  set  oS  to  their 
fullest  advantage.  Under  such  favourable  Gireumatancea  the  play  was  fully  up  to  the  average,  the 
winning  score  of  Mr.  J.  R.  %Vhitecras8  being  87. 

The  full  course  of  eighteen  holes,  including  the  recent  magnificent  addition  to  the  Links,  waa 
played,  and  those  who  eujoyed  for  the  first  time  a  taste  of  its  quality  were  more  than  charmed  with 
its  flne  golfing  cspscitiea. 

Next  year  (1S78)  the  entry-money  was  raised  from  2s.  6d,  to  10s.    In  1879 
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Mr.  J.  R.  Whitecross  resigned  the  secretaryship,  and  received  a  vote  of  thanks 
for  his  long  services  in  that  capacity.  Mr.  W,  G.  Blozsom  was  then  elected 
to  the  office,  which  he  has  held  ever  since.  To  these  two  gentlemen,  and 
especially  to  the  latter,  must  be  ascribed  the  great  success  which  has  attended 
the  Tantallon  Club.  With  the 
eighties  the  applications  for  admis- 
sion become  numerous.  Over  fifty 
were  admitted  between  the  years 
1880  and  1884,  when  the  member- 
ship stood  at  106.  In  the  year 
last-named, '  owing  to  the  expense 
of  keeping  up  the  tent  '■ — about  £6 
per  annum — a  clubhouse  was  sug- 
gested, but  nothing  was  done.  Mr. 
A.  M.  Ross,  who  has  on  so  many 
occasions  since  compelled  the  club 
to  inscribe  his  name  on  its  scratch 
trophies,  was  one  of  the  entrants 
of  the  year  1883.  The  Bight  Hon. 
A.  J.  Balfour  was  admitted  an 
ordinary  member  in  18S4,  and  the 
next  year  the  club  paid  him  the 
very  high  compliment  of  unani- 
mously agreeing  to  make  him  an 
honorary  member,  '  with  all  the 
privileges  of  ordinary  membership.' 
Mr.  P.  Brodie,  then  Provost,  one  of 
the  original  members  of  the  club 
(now  the  only  surviving  one),  was 

madean  honorary  memberin  1885.  9^1*^     y^       - 

In  July  1886  the  club  voted  three  ^^  ^^ 

guineas  from  its  funds  towards  the 
trophy  for  the  '  Annual  Champion- 
ship Tournament  of  Associated  ff™,,/.*^^™/.*,^^*™.^^^*.^;*; 
Clubs.'  In  1887  (when  the  mem- 
bership bad  reached  about  l6o)  the  green  subscription  from  the  club  was 
fixed  at  ^40.  For  many  years  the  members  on  medal  days  had  luncheon 
in  the  tent  free.  Then  a  charge  of  one  shilling  came  to  be  made,  this 
small  payment  including  beer  and  other  accessories,  A  moderate  charge 
for  a  good  luncheon  has  always  been  a  feature  of  the  Tantallon  gather- 
ings, and  a  much  appreciated  proof  of  the  excellent  management  of  the 
secretary  and  his  obliging  clerk,  Mr.  Prendergast,  whose  services  have  since 
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1889  been  recognised  by  an  annual  honorarium  of  £lO.  The  prises  offered 
for  the  meetings  were,  like  the  luncheon,  on  a  liberal  scale.  Here,  e.g.,  is  the 
Council's  selection  for  the  summer  meeting  of  1887  :— 


t.  Prize.  Salnl  Bowl  and  Helpers.  . 
rumh  Tray  and  Scoop,  , 
ftir  ButterdiaheH  and  knive 


13  Oolf  Balls, 
8  Oolf  Balls, 
4  Qolf  Balls, 


The  same  Council  meeting  instructed  the  secretary  to  dispose  of  the  tent 
to  the  best  advantage,  and  to  hire  the  room  adjoining  Tom  Dunn's  workshop 
for  future  meetings  of  the  club.     Dunn  was  complimented  '  for  having  pro- 


vided such  suitable  accommodati 
in  the  minute-book,  and  Mi 


1  for  golfers  at  North  Berwick,'  as  recorded 
csom  was  awarded  a  vote  of  thanks  '  for  his 
gratuitous  services  as  secretary  and  trea- 
surer.' This  being  the  Jubilee  year  of  the 
reign  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria,  a  member  of  the  club  signalised 
the  happy  event  by  offering  a  valuable  cup 
for  annual  competition.  The  minute  on 
this  interesting  incident  is  here  quoted  : — 


15th  October  1887. 
Eed  letter  from  a  member  of  the  club  was 
rrj-  hearty  vote  o£  thinks  was  reewrded  to 
IB  donor  for  nich  a  valuable  prise  u  the 
Victoria  Jubilee  Cup.' 


read,  and  a  vi 
tbe  anonymoi 


Edinburifh,  IQlh  October  U 


I  presenting 


Dub  Sir,— I    have 
U>  the  TanUllon  Oolf  Club,  North  Berwick,  the  a< 
F*nying  Vlgtoria  Jubilee  Cup,   to   be  annually  oom- 
juBiLEK  CUP,  TANTAU.ON  CLUB  peted  for,  handicap,   among  the  membera  of  the  dub, 

(Fmm  a  PMiurrafh)  on  the  following  conditions,  viit. : — 

(1.)  Tbe  cup  Bhall  be  competed  for  umuaUy  at  the 
autumn  meeting  of  the  dub  in  October  In  each  year,  and  the  succeneful  competitor  shall  be 
entitled  to  retain  and  use  the  cup  during  the  year  ensuing  after  the  meeting  at  which  he  gains  IL 

(£.)  No  member  competing  for  the  cup  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  a  handioip  beyond  eighteen 
strokes,  and  the  handicap  of  each  member  shall  be  annually  fixed  by  the  committee  of  the  olub. 

(.3.)  The  name  of  the  succeseful  competitor  in  each  year  shall  be  engraved  on  the  cup. — Yours 
truly,  A  Member  of  the  Tantalion  Gou  Club. 

W.  G.  Bloraom,  Esq.,  Secretary, 
Tsniallon  Golf  Club,  North  Berwick. 

The  Jubilee  Cup  is  the  work  of  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Inches,  silversmiths. 
Princes  Street,  Edinburgh.  It  has  a  finely  executed  view  of  Tantallon  Castle 
on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  Bass  rock  on.  the  other,  and  on  the  top  of  the  lid  is  a 
representation  of  young  Tom  Morris,  with  club  in  hand,  preparing  to  deliver  a 
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stroke.     The  omamentation  is  elaborate,  tasteful,  and  appropriate.     Worked 
into  the  design  is  a  shilling-piece  which  was  struck  in  the  first  year  of  Her 
Majesty's  reign,  and  also  a  Jubilee  shilling.     In  the  case  of  such  an  interesting 
memento  we  have  departed  from  our  rule,  and  given  an  illustration  of  the  cup, 
although  it  is  played  for  under  handicap.     In  1888  Mr.  P.  Brodie  gifted  a 
scratch  medal  to  the  club,  and  Mr.  J.  Aitchison  one  for  handicap  play,  these 
being  the  stated  prizes  of  the  Spring  meet- 
ing.    The  membership  was  now  SOO,  showing 
sive  and  steady  progress.      The  Chambers 
Cup — the   scratch   trophy   of    the    Summer 
meeting  of  the  club,  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Robert  Chambers.     The  death  of  this  cele- 
brated player  is  thus  feelingly   and  appro- 
priately   noticed     in     the     Tantallon     Club 
minutes : — 

North  BmRvicE,  Snd  Junt  1888. 
The  leoretiuy  reported   th<   death   of   Hr.    Robert 
Cbiuiiben,   tbe  oaptnin  of  the  club  and  donor  of  the 
Chamben    Cup.      The  meeting  ordered  tbe  following 

minute    to    ba    recorded, — Th»t     this    meeting    of    the  ^--7~i  * 

TmlaUon   Golf  Club  deeply  regret  the  death  of  their  ^''jr-^f^y  t      • 

CBteemed  captain,    Ur.  Robert  Cbunben,  and  dedre  to  {^^.^■^/f^C^n-^^^^''^^- 

record  their  appreciation  of  the  valuable  servioee  he  haa 

rendered  to  the  olub  during  his  period  of  offioe.    Hii  pod-         (Ftvm  -  PKaUtrath  ^j  Niai.  ej/niwrtJi) 
tioo  aa  one  <^  the  moat  akilfnl  plajere  of  his  day,   his 

genial  diapoeition  and  hia  social  influence  oombined,  liaTe  largely  contributed  to  tbe  remarliable 
proaperity  which  haa  marked  tbe  hiator;  of  tbe  club  during  hia  captaincy.  The  club  deaire  that  a 
copy  of  thia  uunute  be  sent  to  Mra.  Chamber*,  and  the  aecrelary  waa  instructed  to  convey  tbe  deep 
sympathy  of  the  olub  with  her  and  her  family  in  Ihar  bereavement, 

Towards  the  marriage  gift  to  Mias  Nisbet  Hamilton  referred  to  in  note  at 
p.  73,  the  club  this  year  gave  a  donation  of  X95,  £2\  of  the  sum  being 
subscriptions  from  individual  members. 

Another  illustration  of  the  generosity  of  this  club  in  the  treatment  of  its 
members  is  furnished  in  the  minute  of  March  1,  1889,  when  a  dinner  in  the 
Royal  Hotel  was  6sed  for  the  Spring  meeting  on  the  23rd  of  the  same 
month,  and  'the  secretary  was  instructed  to  arrange  with  the  North  British 
Railway  Company  for  a  late  train,  the  cost  of  which  should  be  defrayed  from 
the  club  funds.'  The  secretary  was  at  the  same  time  instructed  to  arrange 
with  the  Railway  Company  for  the  purchase  of  £50  worth  of  golfers'  tickets, 
available  for  all  golfers,  at  three  shillings  and  sixpeni^e  the  return  journey 
(first-class),  and  to  issue  a  circular,  intimating  that  these  tickets  could  be  had 
at  his  office.  The  issue  of  the  golfers'  tickets  was  a  great  success.  For  some 
time  the  supply  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Tantallon  Club  secretary,  who  one 
season  disposed  of  over  £1000  worth.  Now  the  tickets  ore  in  the  hands  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  various  clubs.     In  1889  the  dub's  team  was  successful  in 
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overcoming  the  redoubtable  Bass  Rock  in  the  final  for  the  County  Cup  through 
their  representatives,  Messrs.  D,  Lyell  and  J.  M'CuIloch,  being  three  up 
against  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Henderson,  while  Messrs.  A.  M.  Ross  and  G. 
M'Gregor  were  one  down  against  Messrs.  Wallace  and  Forrest  The  limit  of 
the  club's  membership  was  in  1891  extended  to  300,  and  the  future  subscrip- 
tion of  the  club  for  the  upkeep  of  the  green 
was  fixed  at  a  poll-tax  of  five  shillings  per 
member,  or  £75  per  annum.  It  was  at  the  same 
time  'resolved  that  the  luncheon  tariff,  for 
future  meetings,  be  one  shilling  and  sixpence 
for  lunch  off  the  joint,  and  one  shilling  for 
sandwiches.'  That  year  also  brought  a  valu- 
able gift  to  the  club,  from  Bailie  (now  Provost) 
Whitecross,  viz.  the  Aggregate  Medal,  awarded 
for  the  two  best  scores  in  the  three  competi- 
tions of  the  year.  On  Oct.  10th  of  the  same 
year  the  club  recognised  the  valuable  services 
of  Mr.  Bloxsom,  the  secretary,  by  presenting 
him  with  a  handsome  piece  of  plate  in  the 
form  of  a  silver  tray,  with  a  suitable  in- 
scription. 

About  the  year  1 8S 1  a  match  was  played  be- 
tween theTantallon  and  Royal  Liverpool  Clubs, of 
which  no  record  is  in  the  club  minutes.  There 
were  eighteen  players  a  side,  and  over  the  thiri;y- 
six  hole  match  the  North  Berwick  team  were 
wHiTBCRoss  AGGKBGATE  MEDAL,  victoTs  by  twenty  holes,  while  in  foursomes 
TANTALLOH  CLUB  played  afterwards   the    Hoylake  players  were 

"'"""'tS^^tH^M  ""'"''  ten  holes  up.     In  the  minute  of  Ist  June  1892 

we  find  that  'correspondence  between  the 
Tantallon  and  the  Royal  Liverpool  Club,  arranging  a  match  to  be  played  at 
Hoylake  between  twelve  of  each  club,  was  read  and  approved.'  The  return 
match  thus  arranged  came  off  at  Hoylake  on  July  18th,  1892.  Some  line 
play  was  witnessed,  most  of  the  singles  being  keenly  contested.  The  vbitors 
were  handsomely  treated  during  the  day  by  the  Hoylake  golfers,  and  in  the 
evening  were  entertained  to  dinner  in  the  Royal  Hotel.  We  give  the  names 
of  the  players  on  both  sides,  and  the  results  of  the  various  contests,  which 
show  a  surplus  of  five  holes  in  favour  of  the  Englishmen. 
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RemU  of  the  First  Round 


John  Ball,  juu., 
H.  H.  HiltoD,     . 
H.  A.  F«n»r,      . 
P.  P.  Crowther, 
JohnBkU,  sen., 
T.  W.  Crowther, 
A.  Turpin, 
C.  B.  Dick, 
G.  R.CCI, 
L.  8.  M-  Uanro. 
J.  F^rdough, 
QeoTge  Cook, 


Ta»i*i 


A.  M.  Roes,. 
Alex.  Stiurt,       . 
Oard™  G.  Smith,       , 
L.  Stuart  AnclenoD,    . 
MarcuB  J.  Brown, 
G  r^Kir  M  'Gr^or. 
D.  M.  JaaksoD,  . 
J.  H-CuUocIi,     . 

F,  V.  Hagart,      . 

G.  Gordon  Robertaou. 
W.  G.  Blouom, 

A.  S.  Douglas,    . 


J<^ui  Boll,  juu., 
H.  H.  Hilton,      . 
H.  A.  Ftntr,      . 
P.  P.  Crowther, 
John  Boll,  sen., 
T.  W.  Crowther. 
A-Torpin,  . 
C.  B.  Dick, 
O.  R.  Coi, 
L  8.  IHniico, 
J.  f^urckiogh, 
George  Cook, 


Tantalloh  Club 
A.M.  R088, 
Alex.  Stuart, 
Garden  O.  Smith, 
L.  Stuart  Anderso 
UorcuH  J.  Brown, 
Gr^or  M  'Gregor, 
D.  M.  JockBon, 
J.  M-Culloch, 

F.  V.  Hagftrt, 

G.  Gordon  Robertson, 


0     A.  S.  Douglas,    . 


In  1893  the  entry-money  was  raised  to  £\,  and  a  new  proposal  made  to 
have  a  clubhouse,  which  was  again  delayed.  We  now  meet  the  shadow  of  the 
coining  event — the  extension  of  the  course  to  its  present  size — in  a  letter  from 
the  lessees  of  the  Links : — 

No,  Binwm,  SOth  Nov.  1893. 
The  lessees  of  the  private  Links  have  determined  to  alter  the  conditions  under  which  they  have 
hitherto  granted  permiBsioD  to  their  friends  to  play  golf  on  the  private  Links,  aad  far  the  future 
the  charges  will  be : — Anniwl  ticket,  £1 ;  monthly,  IDs. ;  weekly.  5s. ;  daily,  la.  The  peyments  liy 
your  oloh  will  therefore  necesBarily  come  to  be  under  eiiflting  arrangements  at  the  rate  of  10a.  per 
member.  The  lessees  would  be  greatly  obliged  by  your  submitttng  this  letter  to  the  projier  autho- 
rity at  the  eorlieet  possible  moment,  in  order  that  the  arrangementa  of  the  lessees  may  be  in  order 
for  the  oommeneement  of  the  new  season. 

It  was  explained  at  a  meeting  held  to  consider  the  rise,  that  '  the  lessees 
had  procured  a  large  extension  of  the  present  golfing-green,'  and  on  that 
account  found  it  necessary  to  increase  the  rate  of  subscription.  To  meet  the 
new  demand  the  Tantallon  Council  agreed  '  that  in  order  to  defray  the  addi- 
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tional  payment  to  the  green,  the  annual  subscription,  from  1st  January  189+, 
for  present  members  of  the  club  should  be  15a.,  and  that  all  future  members, 
in  addition  to  paying  an  entry- 
money   of  80s.,  shall   pay  an 
annual    subscription   of    20s.,' 
which  decision  was  adopted  at 
a  general  meeting  of  the  club. 
In  the  Green   Committee  ap- 
pointed to  manage  the  present 
course  a  representative  of  the 
Tantallon    Club   has    a   place, 
but  without  any  say  in  6nancial 
matters.     After  the  extended 
course  was  opened,  it  was  more 
than   ever    felt    that   a  club- 
house should   be    secured,    it 
being  quite  anomalous  that  the 
Tantallon  Club,  which  had  the 
lai^est  membership  and  paid 
most  for  the   upkeep  of  the 
green,  should   have  no  proper 
accommodation    for    its   mem- 
bers and  no  facilities  for  offer- 
ing to  visitors  the  usual  cour- 
tesies expected  at  such  a  golfing 
resort  as  North    Berwick.       A 
few  of  the  members,  headed  by  Mr.  James  M'Caul,  S.S.C,  pushed  the  proposal 
forward,  and  after  sundry  discussions  and  deliberations  the  club  decided  by 
a  large  majority  to  purchase  Point  Garry  Cottage  for  £1200  from  Mr.  A.  M. 
Ross,  and  have  it  fitted  up  as  a  clubhouse,  which  is  now  being  done,  from  plans 
provided  by  Mr.  Henry,  architect,  at  a  cost  of  over  £1100.      The  house,  of 
which  a  drawing  is  here  given,  will  be  a  comfortable  domicile  for  the  Tan- 
tallon members,  and  an  ornament  to  North  Berwick. 

The  original  rules  and  regulations  never  having  been  entered  in  the  minute- 
book,  fell,  as  we  have  seen,  into  abeyance.  The  club  was  therefore  without  a 
proper  constitution  or  seal  of  cause.  In  view  of  the  acquisition  of  a  clubhouse 
and  further  development,  '  Kules  and  Regulations '  were  accordingly  drawn  up 
and  finally  adopted  at  a  general  meeting  on  February  ig,  1 896.  The  trustees  of 
the  club  appointed  under  these  rules  are  Messrs.  George  Dalziel,  B.  Hall  Blyth, 
James  Law,  William  Gibson  Bloxsom,  and  the  Rev.  John  Kerr.  The  Green 
Committee  having  again  increased  the  poll-tax  for  the  upkeep  of  the  green  5s. 
per  annum  per  member,  making  a  charge  in  all  of  15s.  per  member,  and  the 
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clubhouse  involving  considerable  expenditure,  the  following  was  entered  in 
the  new  rules  as  to  future  payments  : — 

Rule  XI.  The  following  annnal  BUhMription  shall  be  pkyable  by  memberB:— All  membeiB 
admitted  prior  to  1894  shaU  pay  308.,  those  admitted  io  1894  and  1895  Bball  pa;  35s.,  and  all  new 
membera  admitted  In  1896  shall  pay  £«,  with  an  entrance  fee  of  £1 ;  after  189G  new  memben  ahall 
pa;  £2,  with  an  eutranoe  fee  of  £i. 

The  present  contribution  of  the  Tantallon  Club  towards  the  upkeep  of  the 


North  Berwick  green  is  therefore  £^25  per  annum,  the  largest  of  the  contri- 
butions  made  from  any  club  for  this  purpose. 

From  the  very  first  the  club  has  included  in  its  membership  a  large  number 
of  the  best  golfers  both  in  the  district  and  from  a  distance.  Besides  the  gentle- 
men mentioned  in  the  competition  at  Hoylake,^  we  have  the  following  scratch 
players  on  the  Tantallon  list :— Messrs.  R.  J.  Bryce,  J.  H.  Outhwaite,  R.  T. 
Outhwaite,  David    Lyell,    D.    M'Laren,    D.  A.  Stevenson,  J.  Taylor,  W.  B. 

'  Three  of  these  are  not  now  members,  viz.  Messrs.  G.  Garden  Smith,  J.  M'CuUoch,  and 
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Taylor  (the  present  Irish  champion).  Dr. 
Haultain,  and  many  others  who  are  close 
upon  scratch  form.' 

The  Tantallon  Club  has  always  been  pro- 
f^resslve  and  popular,  which  no  doubt  is  due 
to  the  excellent  way  in  which  its  affairs  have 
been  conducted.  With  the  advantages  of  a 
good  constitution  and  a  comfortable  club- 
house to  shelter  its  members,  no  prophet  is 
required  to  foretell  for  the  club  still  greater 
progress  and  popularity  in  the  coming  cen- 
turies. 

Caplaint  of  the  TantaUon  Golf  Club 
18B3-55.  Col.  Underwood.  1871-74.  W.  Ford. 
■am-m.  W.  H.  Bell.  1874-a0.     David  CroeJl. 

1856J>7.  G.  H.  Wood.  1880^.    Robert  Clwunbere. 

1857-58.  Ja».  Hialop.  1888-90.  >  Peter  Brodie. 

185S-5tl.  Junes  Levis.  18»0-9«.    J.  R.  Wbitecroes. 

ISaO-fiO.  Alex.  James.  189S-M.     W.  G.  Blouom. 

ISUO-Gl.  P.  Brodie.  1894-96.    Geoi^  Dalziel. 

1SI11-V2.  J.  Dall.  1896-    .    B.  HaU  BIf  tb. 

18GK-71.  John  Callander. 

Secretaries 

ThoDUw  Dall,  .  1853-57  Junes  Dall,  jr.,        .  1802.68 

Wm.  Scott,      .  1857-68  P.  Brodie,  ....  1868.09 

Jas.  Dall,   ,    .  1Sj8-«0  J.  R.  WblteoioeB,    .  1809-79 

Jaa.  Hialop,    .  ISCO-C!  W.  Gibson-BloMom,  1879- 

Winners  of  Club  Scratch  Medal 

Slrok». 

1854.  Peter  Brodie, 94 

1855.  Kcbert  Bertram 86 

1856.  Robert  Bertram, Si 

1857.  Robert  Bertram 89 

1858.  Jolin  R.  WhitecroBa, 86 

1869.  John  R.  Whiteoroea, 77 

1800.  John  R  WhiCeorHH, 77 

1801.  K.  Bflrtram, 88 

180«.  Ed.  L.  I.  Blyth 89 

1863.  Ed.  L.  r.  Blyth 81 

1864.  J.  R.  Whiteoross, 87 

1605.  J.  R.  'Whitecron, 83 

MEDAL,  TANTALLON  CLUB  1860,    Dan.  Smith, 80 

fi'rp^anMe.^^trXiii^i.EM.tii.iviij  1807.  B.  L.  I.  Blyth 76 

'  Mr.  A.  M.  Ross  is  -i-  2,  Messrs.  D.  M.  Jackson,  J.  H,  Outhwaite,  and  A.  Sluart  are  -H- 
The  others  are  scratch. 

'  In  1888  it  was  agreed  that  in  future  the  captnin  be  elected  for  one  year,  and  be  eligible  for 
re-election  for  another  year,  but  not  eligible  again,  a  role  which  was  adopted  in  the  present  con- 
stitution of  Ibc  club. 
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1BS8.  Robert  Chambcn,  jun. 
1889.  J.  R.  WhlteenH, 

1870.  J.  R.  Whlteoniu, 

1871.  P.  Brodis,    . 
187!.  J.  K  WhitocniH, 
1873.  J.  B.  WhiteertMo, 
1ST4.  J.  R.  WhitecroH, 
1875.  A.  H.  H.  BrjKiii, 

1878.  Wm.  Cree,  . 
lan.  J.  B.  WhitecroM,' 
187a  A.  H.  H.  BrTKOi, 

1879.  J.  R.  WhiteoroM, 
ISao.  J.  B.  WhiteoTOH,' 
1881.  W.  G.  "  " 
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StmVH. 

88B.  A.  D.  BIjth.*      ....    84 

883.  Gregor  M'QMgor. 

83' 

884.  K,  ChamU™, 

8S 

886.  A.  M.  Bo», 

84 

886.  A.  S.  Douglui,      . 

81 

887.  W.  J.  Cr«.U,       . 

81 

888.  MarouiJ.  Brown, 

80 

889.  John  M'CullDoh, . 

83 

890.  J.  Forre.t,'  .        . 

79 

891.  A.  Stuart,    . 

81 

89s.  S.  H.  M'Cullooh, 

88 

80 

894.  A.  M.  Boh. 

81 

896.  A.  M.  RoBB, 

«> 

WinntTt  of  Chamberi  Cup 


18B3.  W.  a.  BloiBom, 

1884.  Chulea  Hnlkett," 

1885.  A.  U.  Boh, 

1886.  W.  a.  Blouom, 

1887.  M.  J.  Brawn," 

1888.  D.  M'Uren. 

1889.  g.  MXHiUooh,      . 

1890.  J.  ForreM,  . 

1891.  Dr.  HaolUin, 

1892.  G.  Garden  Smith, 

1893.  A.  H.  Boh, 
1891  Andrew  WklUoe, 
lS9fi.  J.  H.  Oothwutcs 
1896.  Larimer  Campbell," 


•  /"AMjCT"/*  >J  «' 


'  Extended  couTM.  *  The  course  was  now  extended  to  eighteen  boles. 

'  Mr.  \Miitecross  had  now  won  Ihe  medal  thirteen  times. 

*  After  a  tie  with  Mr.  A.  Douglas.     Mr.  Blyth's  lie-score  was  79. 

'  Excerpt  from  minute  extracted  from  Sietsnmn,  zSlh  July  1883  :— '  The  positions  of  some 
of  the  holes  have  been  altered  since  iast  year,  and  some  of  the  teeing -grounds  have  been  moved, 
with  the  effect  of  making  the  course  moie  interesting,  and  possibly  a  few  strokes  more  diflicult. 
The  3rd,  6lh,  71h,  9th,  and  I41h  holes  are  those  which  have  been  so  dealt  with.' 

'  After  a  lie  with  Messrs.  D.  Lyell  and  A.  Wallace.  In  deciding  the  tie,  the  winner's  score 
was  74.  On  the  medal  we  find  the  tie-score  several  time*  given,  but  this  is  not  a  correct  system. 
The  tie-score  might  happen  to  be  greater  than  some  that  were  not  in  the  lie.     What  then  ? 

'  After  a  tie  with  Mr.  R.  T.  Boothby.     The  winner's  tie-score  was  78. 

■  Presented,  by  Mr.  Robert  Chambers  in  July  1883. 

'  After  a  tie  with  Mr.  St.  Clair  Cunningham. 

"  After  a  tie  with  Messrs.  R.  Chambers  and  F.  V.  Hagart, 

"  After  a  tic  with  Mr.  A.  Wallace. 
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Wiimert  of  Brodie  Medal  (intliluUd  1888) 

Sliokcs. 
IS88.  A.  WollAoe.' 

C.  G.  GUHfortl,     . 
A-  Wallnce," 
1891.  J.  Foireel, 
iSDH.  A.  M.  Ram,   . 
1893.  J.  M'CuUoch. 
894.  R.  T.  Boothby,      . 
1895.  D.  M.  JuluoD,      . 
896.  T.  Loritner  CampUll,' 

Winnenoflhe  fVkiltams  Medal^ 

{iiuliluled  1893) 

189e.  A.  M.  Row,  .    87  71)  ST— 853  rtrdi« 

1893.  A,  M.  Rom,  .    83  70  80-«43      „ 

1894.  A.  M.  Row,*  .    81  81—169 
1896.  J.  H.  Onlbwute,         .    Si  89-173  „ 

Some  ExtracUjront  the  Minulet  of  ike 
TanialloK  Golf  Club 

.  F»cUtr.fk  h  ««<*««.  «™*  *J^-   1876. 

Kint  BirKtcti  It  me  agreed  that  the  cluh  IA7  David  Strath  the  sum 

of  twentf-flve  pounds  stg.  per  annum  u  their  ihore  of 
[t  WBB  nnuiiinoiuly  agreed  that  the  annual  aubaorlption  be 
t  the  cmrent  eipenses  of  the  Unlu. 

SSth  June  1884. 

The  Secretary  intimated  that  a  prize,  ooniiiting  of  an  oil-paiotiag  entitled  "A  Normaody 
Farm,"  by  Mr.  George  Roland  HaUiett,  bad  been  presented  to  the  club  by  the  artiat,  to  be  competed 
for  at  the  automn  meeting  of  the  olub.  The  painting  waa  exhibited  in  the  tenL  The  meeting 
resolved  to  record  their  appreciation  of  the  gift,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  vaa  awarded  to  the  donor, 

S6iA  Julg  1885. 
Applicatioiu  were  eubmittcd  requesting  the  use  of  the  club  tent  at  the  hazaan  shortly  to  be 
held  at  Dirleton  and  North  Berwick  in  aid  of  the  chunhea  in  these  iliBtriota  respectively.    Theee 
were  agreed  to. 

10th  Jul!/  isae. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  thanks  of  the  club  should  be  oonveyed  to  its  member,  Ur.  Edwaid 
Millidge,  for  his  presentation  of  a  silver  St.  Andrew's  cross,  to  be  competed  for  at  the  present 
meeting. 

e5(A  June  1887. 
A  letter  from  Robert  H.  Fringle,  London,  asking  to  be  put  on  the  register  as  a  life  member. 
was  read,  and,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dalziel,  seconded  bj  Mr.  J.  O,  Dawson,  the  following  resoln- 

'  After  a  tie  with  Messrs.  J.  Wharton  Tod  and  J,  R.  Whilecross. 

'  After  a  lie  with  Mr.  C.  E.  S.  Chambers.  '  Extended  course. 

'  After  a  tie  with  Mr.  A.  Wallace. 

*  This  medal  was  presented  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Whilecross  as  a  memento  of  his  captaincy  during 
1890-91,  and  of  his  long  connection  wilh  the  club,  dating  from  1S54,  two  years  after  its  forma. 
lion,  and  went  to  the  player  wilh  Ihe  lowest  aggregate  al  the  Spring,  SumnieT,  and  Aatnmn 
meetings. 

*  In  1894  it  was  agreed  that  the  Whilecross  medal  be  won  with  two  scores,  instead  of  three, 
out  of  the  three  competitions,  this  10  take  elTect  in  1894. 
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tion  vos  pained : — That  members  non-reaideDt  in  Scotland  be  permitted  to  beoome  life  memhers  of 
the  olnb  on  pajmeot  of  the  ourreut  year's  Babscriptiou,  and  the  sum  of  £3  (thtee  pounds)  in  full  of 
all  future  umual  suiwcriptiani ;  but  in  the  event  of  sucb  life  members  returning  to  reside  pemuk- 
nentlj  in  Sootlund,  tbej  ihall  reeame  paj^ment  of  the  luinual  Bubecription. 

A  vote  of  thaukB  to  Mr.  BloiBom  for  hi>  gmtuitous  eerrioee  as  Secretary  and  Treasurer  to  the 
dab  ns  passed  ftnd  suitably  aokuowledged ;  and  Hr.  Tom  Dunn,  the  greenkeeper,  having  l>een 
eomplimeiited  for  baving  provided  euob  xuitable  acoommoilatioD  for  golfers  at  North  Berwick,  the 
meeting  terminated. 

90lh  Search.  1869. 

The  secretary  presented  statement  of  his  intromissions  for  the  past  year,  showing  a  Iwlanoe  in 
favour  of  the  club  amounting  to  seventy  pounds,  thirteen  shiliings  and  sixpence  (£70,  13e.  6d.). 

The  ohairman  remarked  that  the  club  was  now  in  a  very  healthy  state,  and  that  all  oredit  was 
due  to  Hr.  Bloisom  fur  the  high  position  it  had  attained 

The  members  to  the  number  of  tweoty-flve  dined  together  in  the  Royal  Hotel,  when  a  very 
enjoyable  evening  was  spent. 

nth  Mas  18S9. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Lyio,  Cterk  to  the  North  Berwick  Sohool  Board,  regarding  the  employing  of 
boys  as  oiddiea  wns  read,  and  after  consideration  it  waa  agreed  that  the  captain  and  secretary 
aboild  moet  with  the  members  of  the  School  Board,  as  suggested  in  Mr.  Lyle's  tetter. 

ink  Oct.  1889. 

It  wss  stated  tiiatMr.  J.  H.  Boger,  manager  for  the  'Bodega  Company  of  Scotland,'  had  offered 
a  '  Bodega  Basket '  for  competition,  to  be  played  for  under  specified  conditions  ;  but  while  tiiaoking 
Mr.  Roger  for  liis  courtesy  the  meeting  decided  not  to  ucept  the  prize,  as  prizes  in  kind  hod  never 
yet  been  played  for  by  the  club  and  the  preoedent  was  not  considered  a  desirable  one. 

The  secretary  also  intimated  that  Mr.  Edwin  Millidge  had  presented  the  sixth  prize  for  com- 
petition, and  he  was  awarded  a  vote  of  thanks. 

6tK  AprU  ISne. 
It  was  agreed  to  limit  the  prizes  to  £10  for  e«ch  meeting. 

9th  Aprii  189e. 
It  was  resolved  to  adopt  the  St.  Andrews  Golf  Club  Rules   as  far  as  applicable  to  North 

9lh  Sept.  1893. 
In  the  afternoon  the  medals  and  prizes  were  presented  hy  the  Rev.  John  Kerr.  Dirleton,  who, 
in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  tlirew  out  the  suggestion  tliat  the  club  being  now  very  strong  in 
numbers  should  consider  the  expediency  of  going  in  for  a  clubhouse  of  its  own. 


The  Bass  Kock  Club 

It  would  have  been  a  pity,  if  at  North  Berwick  there  had  not  existed  a  golf 
club  wearing  the  name  of  this  historic  islet  Crag,  which  is  such  a  feature  in  the 
past  history  and  present  appearance  of  the  place.'  It  would  also  have  been 
matter  for  regret  had  any  club  existed  which  sported  the  name,  but  by  poor  golf 
disgraced  it.  The  Lord  of  the  Manor  has  the  old  rock  with  the  motto  Stand 
Firm  for  his  crest     In  many  cases  the  Daliymple  family  have  done  justice  to 

1  his  CAnmicit,  'there  is  nothing  about  it  thai  is  not  full  of 
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the  crest,  and   honoured   the   rock  which   came  into  their  possession,  soUd 

geese  and  all  that  thereto  pertained,'  in  the  year  1706. 

Just  as  truly  may  the  club,  which  at  its  formation  twenty  years  ago 
adopted  the  name  of  the  Bass  Rock,  claim  to  have  done  justice  to  it.  In  the 
county  competition,  where  all  the  clubs  meet  annually — four  players  represent- 
ing each  club,  the  Bass  Kock  has  certainly  stood  firm,  as  the  other  clubs  can 
testify.     Out  of  twenty-eight  occasions  on  which  the  cup  has  been  competed 


Andrew  Wallace  D.  M.  Jackson  James  Milchell  Andrew  Tborbum 


G.  Tait,  Sicrilaty 


{FrVfH  a  Pkotixrufk  ty  IXt  Caftain) 

for,  the  Bass  Rock  players  have  won  it  eleven  times,  and  they  are  the 
present  holders.  We  have  therefore  thought  it  right  to  do  them  special 
honour  by  associating  the  cup  with  the  team  whose  members  have  so  often 
had  their  names  inscribed  thereon.  At  a  meeting  in  Mr.  Edington's  on  24th 
April  1873,  'called  for  the  purpose  of  organising  a  golf  club,'  Mr.  Hislop  in 

■  Not  quile  all.  To  the  parish  minister  as  '  Vicar  of  [he  Bass'  twelve  solan  geese  are 
annually  payable.  This  small  tithe,  it  is  understood,  is  '  commuted.'  The  '  men  of  the  brush  ' 
also  realise  much  profit  from  the  island,  the  late  Mr.  Sam  Bough  having  been  the  chief 
depicter  of  its  artistic  beauty. 
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the  chftir,  the  Bass  Rock  Club  was  constituted,  the  following  being  the 
members  who  were  enrolled  at  its  formation  : — 

J.  Hirfop.  A.  Hore-  K,  Purvee.  W.  Forreat 

H.  Purves.  W.  Porker.  T.  Haraburgb.  J.  White. 

A.  Lookhkit.  W.  Diclaoii.  A.  SUvut.  P.  Whitevnw. 

W.  Auld.  J.  C.  Purrea.  Thos.  Hope.  J.  Hhton. 

J.  Orieve.  J.  Lnnudeii.  A.  Brid^  J.  Atkins. 

Mr.  Hislop  was  appointed  captain,  Mr.  J.  Ptirves,  treasurer,  and  Mr.  J.  J. 
Grieve,  secretmy.  The  entry-money  was  fixed  at  five  shillings,  and  the  annual 
subscription  at  two  shillings  and  sixpence  ;  apprentices  to  be  charged  only  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  on  entry.  The  rules  were  to  be  those  of  the  Tantallon 
Club, '  with  the  eiception  that  when  a  ball  is  in  water,  it  may  be  lifted,  thrown 
over  the  shoulder  and  played  with  any  club.'  The  members  thus  gave  evi- 
dence at  the  outset  that  they  had  minds  of  their  own,  and  knew  how  to  play 
golf.  They  were  mostly  at  the  first,  and  have  continued  to  be,  working  men 
(in  the  usual  acceptation  of  that  term),  but  all  through  its  career  there  is 
reflected  in  their  club  the  most  scrupulous  respect  for  the  honourable  tradi- 
tions of  the  royal  and  ancient  game. 

The  minutes,  as  one  might  expect,  are  not  very  full,  the  club  not  having 
always  had  a  secretary  like  the  present,  Mr.  G.  Tait,  assistant  teacher  in  the 
public  school,  to  give  a  faithful  account  of  their  proceedings.  The  medal  lists 
on  this  account  will  be  found  defective,  the  number  of  strokes  not  having 
always  been  given.  In  certain  years  there  were  no  entries  whatever  made  in 
the  minutes,  so  that  some  of  the  medal  winners  must  excuse  us  for  leaving  their 
victories  unrecorded.  A  few  entries  are,  however,  quite  interesting  enough 
to  quote.  Prom  that  of  May  1st,  1873,  the  members  of  the  Bass  Rock  were 
evidently  not  going  to  be  behind  their  neighbours  in  the  way  of  war-paint,  for- — 

B   club  Bhould  adopt  t,  bodge  in  the  shape   of  a  green  «p  with  gold 

By  this  sign  we  believe  the  sons  of  the  Rock  may  still  be  identifietl.  We 
should  advise  a  stranger  not  to  give  odds  to  any  one  wearing  'a  green  cap 
with  gold  facing,'  lest  the  same  fate  befall  him  which  Andrew  Lang  has  so 
pathetically  told  us^  befell  a  certaia  '  Cambucator,'  who  played  an  unknown 
'  Piscator'  whom  he  took  to  be  an  ignoramus,  but  who  ere  the  round  was  over 
had  pocketed  several  shekels  of  Cambucator's  gold.  The  gold  facings  on  the 
Bass  cap  are  ominous:  the  green  cap  itself  is  not  so.  The  club,  composed 
as  it  was  mainly  of  homy-handed  sons  of  toil,  merchants'  clerks,  and  those 
generally  to  whom  two  shillings  and  sixpence  a  year,  even  for  golf,  was  a  con- 
sideration, had  not  quite  a  smooth  career  at  its  start,  though  at  the  present 
time  its  position  is  firmly  estabhshed,  and  its  reputation  fairly  won.     In  1876, 

'  Go//,  Ocl,  3,  1890, 
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when  the  first  extension  of  the  course  was  beinfi;  arranged,  it  appears  diat 
some  ill-feeling  had  sprung  up  and  that  some  were  threatening  the  life  of  the 
Bass  Rock  Qub,  or  at  any  rate  threatening  to  refuse  it  the  privilege  of  the 
extended  green.    This  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  entry  : — 

23  Jtov.  1876. 
A  rumour  hftviiig  be«a  circulated  that  the  Baaa  Rock  u  a  club  would  b«  diebuiilcd  tai  pro- 
hibited from  pUjing  golf  on  the  liuki.  but  not  u  individualB,  it  wu  agreed  to  aend  *  deputation  to 
Hr.  J.  B.  Whjtecroaa  to  uoertoin  if  thia  were  true.  Hr.  Wliiteorou  informed  the  deputation  that 
the  nunour  wu  without  foundation,  and  that  they,  the  Bau  Rock  Golf  Club,  were  on  the  same 
basis  aa  the  ToDtalion  Golf  Club,  and  that  they  should  endeavour  to  eitinsuigh  the  rumour,  u 
he  golfen  if  it  reached  the  «ar«  of  Mim  Hamiltoa  that  they  were  quarrel- 
In  view  of  the  increased  expense,  it  was  proposed  to  raise  the  subscription 
from  two  shillings  and  sixpence  to  five  shillings  in  March  1877, '  that  the  club 
may  not  be  in  low  water/  but  the  previous  question  was  carried  on  the  ground 
that  'the  majority  of  the  members  were  tradesmen  and  married  men,  and  could 
therefore  ill  afford  to  pay  the  proposed  increase.'  The  officials  of  the  Bass 
Rock  in  those  days  had  not  only  minds  of  their  own,  but  some  of  them  had 
consciences  as  well,  which  come  into  evidence  in  the  minutes,  scant  as  these 
are.     On  October  3rd,  1879,  we  have  the  following  entry  : — 

>t  allow  him  to  act 

The  Links  Committee  had  evidently  been  of  opinion  that  the  Bass  Rock 
members  were  not  contributing  their  full  share  of  the  green  expenses.  This 
appears  from  the  following  entry  : — 

Copif  of  Letter  to  Unit  Committee 

KoHTB  Bsawici,  Jan.  4. 1BB4. 
P.  Brodie,  Esq.,  SecTCtarg,  Golfing  Links  Committee. 
DcAB  Sib,— A  meeting  of  the  Ban  Rook  Club  waa  held  here  on  the  above  date,  specially  to  oon. 
aider  the  reaolution  of  the  Green  Committee  to  raise  the  auiual  subsoription  from  five  shillings  to  ten 
■hillings.  We  are  well  aware,  gendemen,  that  the  preeperity  of  North  Berwick  depends,  to  a 
very  lat^  extent,  on  the  golBng  links ;  and  we  aa  a  club  are  moat  desirous  that  those  links 
ahoold  be  kept  in  first-claas  order,  and  we  are  most  aniioua  to  bear  our  share  in  keeping  them  no. 
At  the  same  time,  gentlemen,  you  are  well  awwe  that  our  olub  oonaista,  to  a  very  lai^  extent, 
of  the  working  element  of  the  town,  and  we  ore  neoeasarily  neither  numerlcallj  nor  financially 
strong.  We  have  resolved  to  offer  an  annaal  subsoription  of  £7,  10s.,  which  we  think,  taking  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  ease  into  eonsideratloa,  a  very  fair  one,  and  which  we  trust  will  meet  with 
your  approval.    Awuting  your  reply  at  your  sarliest  convenience, — I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

John  Black,  Seeg.  B.  R.  Club. 

The  matter  was  amicably  arranged  by  the  Links  Committee  agreeing  to 
accept  the  sum  of  £8  per  aiuium  as  the  club's  contribution.  The  present 
Green  Committee  has  dealt  kindly  with  the  Bass  by  making  their  annual  con- 
tribution to  the  expenses  of  the  green  ^15  per  annum.  As  there  are  seveu^ 
members  in  the  club,  the  poll-tax  Is  only  a  little  over  one-fourtli  of  that  levied 
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from  members  of  the  Tantallon  and  the  New  Clubs.  The  Bass  Rock  Club  also 
receives  from  time  to  time  generous  gifts  in  the  way  of  prizes  from  merchants 
and  others  in  the  town,  so  that  on  the  whole  iU  lot  may  be  said  to  be  a  happy 
one.  A  glance  down  the  medal  Ust 
and  round  the  county  cup  will  reveal 
the  names  of  distinguished  Bass 
players,  some  of  whom  are  not 
now  on  the  scene.  One  deserves 
special  mention,  for  he  was  cer- 
tainly the  most  renowned  player 
in  the  history  of  the  club.  We 
refer  to  John  Forrest,  who  some 
years  ago  went  over  to  the  profes- 
sionals, and  is  now  green-keeper  at 
Shireoaks,  Worksop,  Nottingham- 
shire. 'Johnny,'  as  he  was  gener- 
ally called,  was  always  a  great 
favourite,  and  North  Berwick,  while 
he  was  there,  had  no  better  ex- 
ponent of  the  game,  his  style  hav- 
ing nothing  angular  about  it.  He 
stuck  to  the  old  wooden  putter  and 
stood  straight  up  in  putting,  not 
gripping  the  club  round  the  neck 
as  the  manner  of  some  is.  He  holds 
the  record  of  the  Bass — the  lowest 
scratch  score  in  a  club  competition 
—72,  and  also  that  of  the  Tantallon 
Club — 74,  the  former  score  being  a  (Frt^a  pikc 

tie  with  that  of  Mr.  Laidlay.  John, 
though  he  could  play  a  grand  game,  and  was  always  a  difficult  nut  to  crack,  could, 
like  the  begtofgolfers,  make  a  wonderful  foozle  occasionally.  Once,  we  remem- 
ber, in  an  important  match,  when  he  had  the  prize  in  hand  for  a  putt  of  about  a 
foot.  Punk  fairly  got  the  better  of  him,  and  he  made  a  ridiculous  miss.  Mr.  James 
Henderson,  who  has  gone  to  Moifat,  was  also  a  first-class  player,  and  figured 
more  than  once  in  the  county  team.  Mr.  Andrew  Wallace  has  identified  himself 
with  the  Bass,  and  his  name  also  figures  often  on  the  sides  of  the  County  Cup.  In 
this  club,  as  in  the  Tantallon,  he  has  often  been  lirst  in  scratch  competitions. 
Mr.  James  Mitchell  is  another  of  the  redoubtable  four  who  hold  the  cup.  He 
plays  a  capital  game.  Last  year  at  Nairn  he  was  second  in  an  open  competi- 
tion in  which  some  of  the  best  players  of  the  day  took  part.  Messrs.  Andrew 
Thorbum  and  D.  M.  Jackson  are  the  other  members  of  the  team. 
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List  of  Captains 


mi. 


John  Hldop. 
Andrew  Loddiftrt. 

ChorleB  Fnwr. 
1876-77-  JameaWlilte. 
1878-81.  W.  P&rker. 

ie.       Jflhn  BUwk." 

(e-83.  Peter  Fyshe. 
1884-87.  W.  pMker. 

tS.        Adun  Hogg. 

«.       W.  Auld. 

)0-99.  Adam  Hogg. 

)3-       A.  C.  HutfihiMin.' 


CAwa  a  MoAsfi/*  itr 


JVimen  of  Club  Medal 

i.  W.  Forresl, 

(.  W.  Forrert, 

L  Andrew  Wiltiams. 

i.  Peter  WhiteOTCWS, 

i,  John  Forreat,       .... 

r.  ThomuHopa,'    . 

'.  James  Beveridge," 

i.  Vrmnm  Porreat, .... 

i.  Hark  Ormiston,   .... 

).  Robert  Lountain, 

).  John  Forrest,*     .... 

].  David  Arundel,    .... 

1.  Peter  Goodall,      .... 

I.  Robert  Lounlun, 

t.  Andrew  WallKe, 

i.  Hark  Ormiston,    .... 

i,  R.  Lountsin,^        .... 

t.  Robert  Glara,        .... 

).  ThoB.  Smitb,        .... 

t.  John  Black,         .... 

3.  John  Forreat,       .... 


84 


76 


84 


'  In  office  for  a  fortnight  only. 

'  To  Mr.' Hutchison,  the  present  captain,  we  are  indebted  for  the  photograph  of  the  County  Cup 
team  and  lor  several  other  photographs  reproduced  in  the  volume,  which  testify  to  his  skill  in 
the  art. 

*  The  scratch  medal  was  purchased  by  the  club  in  May  1S73,  to  be  played  for  by  holes  twice 
a  year.     This  may  account  for  the  frequent  omission  of  the  number  of  strokes. 

*  After  a  lie  with  J.  Forrest.  '  Aficr  a  tie  with  R.  Lounlflin. 

*  The  round  here  was  the  winter  round  of  17  holes. 

*  After  a  tie  with  John  Forrest.    Lounlmn's  tie-score  was  79. 
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S.  John  Fomxt,    . 

1891.  John  Forreit 

J.  John  ForreBt,    . 

3.  John  ForTBBt,    . 

9.  John  Forrest,    . 

ai 

18M.  Andrew  Thorbiim.'  . 

a  J  John  Forrest,  . 

1S95.  Andrew  Thoibuni,'  . 

North  Berwick  Ladies'  Golf  Club 
We  must  apolo^e  to  the  Ladies  for  having  said  so  much  about  golf  at 
North  Berwick  without  hfting  our  hat  to  them  or  taking  any  notice  of  their 
cosy  little  links  and  their  gay  gatherings  thereon.     But  we  are  dealing  with 


history,  and  as  an  historic  institution  the  Ladies'  Golf  Club  only  begins  in  the 
year  1S88.  Of  course  ladies  golfed  at  North  Berwick  long  before  that  time. 
We  have  seen  such  players  as  Mrs.  Tweeddale  (tiee  Miss  Chambers),  the  Misses 
Anderson,  and  several  others  playing  the  gentlemen's  round  before  that  date,  in 
a  style  which  some  gentlemen  themselves  might  well  have  tried  to  emulate.  At 
North  Berwick  as  elsewhere  'the  flutter  of  petticoats '  put  out  many  of  the 

>  Fiom  iSSz  lill  ig!J3  and  from  1SS5  10  iS£8  the  minuieii  are  awHnting,  also  for  iti90.  In 
these  circumstances,  though  we  have  managed  to  get  the  names  of  most  of  the  winners,  ■  few 
we  awanling,  and  also  the  winning  scores  in  some  cases. 

'  After  a  tie  with  F.  Dickson. 

'  Extended  course.       The  limit  of  handicap  was  increased  by  six  strokes  owing  to  (he 
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male  players,  and  the  ladies  who  took  a  round  of  the  full  course  were  not  all 
so  accomplished  at  getting  round  the  green  as  those  we  have  mentioned.     It 
was  therefore  thought  advisable  that  they  should  be  provided  with  a  green  of 
their  own.  A  few  gentlemen, the 
Tantallon  Club  Secretary  being 
at  the  head  of  the  movement, 
took  the  matter  up,  and  eventu- 
ally a  field  on  the  Archerfield 
property  was  secured  and  laid 
out  as  a  nine-hole  course,  the 
start  of  the  round  being  made 
from    the    old    golfing-ground 
nearly     opposite     the     Marine 
Hotel,  while  the  boundary  wall 
of  the  old  links  made  a  good 
hazard    both    going     out     and 
returning.    The  situation  of  the 
course  is  delightful,  the  view  of 
North  Berwick  and  the  Forth 
being  one  of  the  best  to  be  had, 
while  the    undulation    of    the 
ground  makes  play  interesting, 
and  the  proximity  of  the  gentle- 
men's links  imparts  additional 
liveliness  to  the  scene.    The  for- 
mal opening  of  the  club  and  the 
course  by  Sir  Walter  Dalrymple, 
lord  of  the  manor,  on  a  sunny 
day  in  June  1888,  was  quite  a 
gay  event,  a  large  and  fashion- 
able assemblage  being  present. 
Indeed,  the  competitions  of  the 
club    are    always  graced   with 
beauty  and  fashion,  and  create 
more  stir  than  any  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  lords  of  creation.     Besides  the  scratch  awards,  the  prizes  com- 
peted    for    each    year    under    handicap  are   numerous    and    valuable,    the 
competition  being  all  the  keener  when  the  gift  is  from  some  gentleman- 
associate.    The  ladies  of  the  North  Berwick  Club  very  wisely  leave  its  manage- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  gentlemen,  their  secretary  being  Mr.  C.  L.  Blaikie, 
the    secretary  of  the  New  Club,  and   the   present   committee — Sir  W.   H. 
Daliymple,  Bart.,  Messrs.  B.  Hall  Blyth,  G.  Dalziel,  D.  A.  Stevenson,  and 


T^^Zii^z*,.*^^  ___ 
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W.  G.  Bloxsom.  The  entrance  fee  is  2a,  6d,,  the  annual  subscription  5s. 
The  membership  is  300,  and  as  the  rent  of  the  ^een  is  only  Xl5,  the  club  is 
in  a  '  flourishing '  condition.  The  male  per- 
suasion is  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the 
club  under  the  double  designation  of  '  Gen- 
tlemen Life-members'  and  'Gentlemen 
Honorary  Associates.'  These  Honorary 
Associates  have  the  privilege  of  paying 
lOs.  eutry-money  and  lOs.  annual  subscrip- 
tion. They  are  not,  however,  to  have  all  the 
privileges  of  members,  but  'shall  be  entitled 
to  play  on  the  links  and  in  the  mixed  double 
matches.'  In  these  mixed  double  matches, 
which  cause  every  year  the  greatest  excite- 
ment in  the  club,  and  bring  out  much  good 
play,  'each  competing  couple  must  consist  of 
._   ...   J,  Lady.mg,^. 

I  ber     and     a 

Life -member 

I  or  Honorary 

ary  competi-  rA~-.a/'*w»r™^*r*»|^^frf("4<.'v«-™rf 
tiona  only  Lady-raerabers  are  allowed  to  take 
part.  Visitors,  whose  applications  are  subject 
to  the  Committee's  approval,  are  allowed  to 
play  on  the  Ladies'  Links  at  the  following  rates 
— one  day.  Is.,  one  week,  5s.,  one  month, 
10s.,  payment  being  made  to  the  greenkeeper. 
During  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember, children  under  thirteen  are  not  allowed 
to  play  in  the  afternoon  after  four  o'clock.  The 
ladies  of  the  North  Berwick  Club  abide  by 
the  rules  of  the  Royal  and  Ancient  Club  of 
t^iJ^f^f      /*  Pff-      P_JJ~  ^''  Andrews,  but  make  the  following  excep- 

— ^t— tions  : — 

''''""■''^""IKJ'SK^"*/'''"'"*^"''         1.   A  bftU   driTan   into  a  ditch   may   be  taken  out 
and  dropped  on  the   opposite   side   from  which  it  baa 
boen  plkjed,  uiidei  a  penalty  of  one  itroke. 

9.  A  hkii  atrilring  or  falling  short  of  the  wall  going  to  the  third  hole  may  be  lifted  and  dropped 
on  the  other  side  of  the  vall  at  a  point  exactly  opposite  where  it  lay,  and  threo  club  lengths 
from  the  wall,  imder  a  penalty  of  one  stroke. 

3.  U  •  ball  is  drivea  under  or  over  tlie  paling  between  the  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  links  it  shall 
be  brought  book  and  dropped  one  olub  length  from   the  paling  opposite  where  it  lay,  under  a 
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|)enatt}'  at  one  atroke.    A  ball  close  to  the  p^ing  ma.j  &Ui>  li«  Ufl«d  And  dropped  in  the  mme 
way  Hnder  the  umc  penalty, 

4.  If  a  ball  is  driven  over  the  nil  going  to  the  first,  third,  or  fourth  bole,  or  into  the  wood 
going  to  the  fifth  bole,  another  ball  shall  be  toed  at  the  |daee  from  which  the  first  bail  vai  played, 
under  the  penalty  of  the  loss  of  the  diBtanoe. 

The  following  rules,  necessitated  chiefly  by  the  short  distances  of  the  holes, 
are  also  in  force  : — 

1.  Players  must  play  the  regular  round. 

«.  No  party  shall  play  from  the  tee  until 

the  party  in  front  have  baled  out  and  moved 

3.  Players  sball  not  try  a  second  stroke 
from  the  tee,  nor  try  their  putts  over  again 
when  other  players  are  following  them. 

4.  Players  looking  for  a  loet  ball  must 
allov  other  players  coming  up  to  pass  them. 

6.  A  party  playing  three  (or  more)  balls 
must  allow  a  two-ball  match  coming  up  to 
pan  them. 

G.  If  one  player  has  given  up  a  holo,  the 
party  at  onoe  must  proceed  to  play  the  next 
hole  when  other  players  are  following  them. 

For  the  handsome  scratch  medal 
(v.  p.  137)  there  is  always  a  spirited 
<»mpetition.  The  following  table 
gives  the  names  of  the  winners 
since  the  opening  of  the  club : — 

Medal  Winners 

1888.  July  W,  Miss  GiUies  Smith, 

188B.  Aug.  94.  Miss  GiUies  Smith, 

188B.  Sept.  37,  Miss  GiUies  Smith,  . 

1880.  Aug.  SS,  MiBS  Gillies  Smith, 


C- * 


1890.  Aug.  39, 

1891.  Aug.  S8, 

1892.  Aug.  SO, 

1893.  Aug.  96, 

1894.  Aug.  £4, 

1895.  Aug.  93, 

1896.  Aug.  91, 


Miss  GiUit 
Hiss  A.  GiUies  Smith, 
Miss  GiUies  Smith, 
Miss  A.  Gillies  Smith, 
MisB  Elsie  Blyth, 
Miss  Elsie  Blyth, 
Mi«s  M.  H.  Aitken. 


The  Rhodes  Club 
The  whirligig  of  time  brings  strange  reverses.  We  have  seen  that  the 
original  golf  of  North  Berwick  was  on  the  East  Links,  and  that  the  goose  (not 
the  salan  specimen)  that  laid  the  golden  egg  for  the  town  was  driven  from 
thence  to  the  other  end,  the  civic  authorities  plenishing  their  funds  by  feuing 
the  ground.     A  remnant  of  the  old  East  Links  remained  intact;  but  over 
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thi^  golf  was  eventually  prohibited.  On  the  heights  above  the  East  Links 
some  fine  villas  were  built ;  the  first  to  take  advantage  of  the  situation  being 
the  late  Mr.  Robert  Chambers.  Following  him,  the  ex-Lord  Advocate  (the 
Right  Hon.  J.  B.  Balfour)  and  Mr.  Shaw-Stewart  erected  handsome  edifices. 
With  thfl  development  of  feuing  in  this  direction,  and  the  cry  of  overcrowding 
on  the  West  Links,  where  the  ground  belonged  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
Dirleton  estate,  it  was  not  surprising  that  a  proposal  should  be  made  to  hare 


a  gotf-course  eastward  on  the  North  Berwick  estate.     On  July  20th,  1893, 
the  foUowing  circular  was  issued  : — 

There  in  Bn  opportunity  at  present  of  obtaimog  from  Sir  Walter  Hamilton  Dalrymplu  facUitieii 
for  golfing  oyer  the  ground  betweeu  the  Rhodes  Fiirm  and  the  sea  known  as  the  '  Rbodeu  linka.' 
These  Linim  being  old  puture-lond  «ith  a  fine  quality  of  turf,  can.  it  is  believed,  be  converted  into 
a  golfing-gieen  at  a  moderate  outlay.  The  Bhodee  Links  extend  to  about  forty  imperial  acres,  and 
Bernard  Sayers,  who  ban  inspected  them,  reports  that  there  will  be  no  diffioultj  in  laying  out  a 
liHig  nine-hole  course  with  good  natural  putting-greens  and  hazards. 

It  ha»  ooourred  to  the  undersigned  tbat  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  should  net  be  allowed  to 
■lip  by  the  Tssidenti  of  North  Berwick,  to  whom  the  existence  of  a,  good  nine-hole  coarse  so 
ami  as  the  Bbodes  links  would  be  a  great  aoDvenienoe.  Apart  from  that,  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  tbe  attntctioa  of  a  good  coune  in  such  a  situation  would  inoreeee  the  letting  and 
■elUng  value  of  the  houses  in  the  town. 
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It  is  estimated  ttut  ■  Bnm  not  exceeding  £100  will  be  suffioieDt  to  Iny  the  greeni  and  pat 
the  Doune  in  luch  order  m  will  enable  golf  to  be  played  early  in  the  autumn,  and  it  has  been 
aBoertaioed  that  the  proprietor  will  grant  a  ten  jeara'  lease  of  the  Links  u  a  private  green  at  a 
nominal  rent. 

Atthoiigh  the  opening  of  the  Rhodes  Unhs  H  a  private  gieen  would  primarily  benefit  the 
residents  in  the  eaet  end  of  the  town,  it  is  anticipated  that  man;  of  the  prinoipal  reudents  in  the 
rest  of  the  town,  intereated  in  golf,  will  be  glad  to  support  a  sebeme  which  would  relieve  the 
present  North  Berwick  Links  by  providing  a  private  green  wheie,  when  the  greens  at  the  west  end 
of  the  town  are  overcrowded  (as  is  often  the  case  in  the  summer  season  and  on  competition  days 
and  public  holidays),  golf  oould  be  played  in  comfort. 

In  the  event  of  the  seheme  proooeding,  it  is  not  proposed  to  ereot  anything  of  the  nature  of  a 
clubhouse.  All  that  it  is  thought  would  be  required  would  be  a  box  for  the  green-keeper,  with 
a  suitable  wooden  hut  as  a  shelter  in  bad  weatlier.  The  sum  Bufaecrilied  will  therefore  tie  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  the  laying-out  and  improvement  of  the  green. 

This  circular  was  signed  by  the  Right  Hon.  J.  B.  Balfour,  Principal  Rainy, 
Professor  Blaikie,  Provost  Brodie,  and  Messrs  J.  M'Leod,  R.  F.  Shaw-Stewart, 
and  Sidney  L.  Lane,  most  of  these  being  feuars  in  the  east  end,  some  on 
the  very  part  of  the  East  Links  which  had  formerly  been  golfed  over  by  the 
burgesses  of  the  town.  On  8th  February  189*  it  was  announced  in  a  second 
circular  that  a  lease  of  the  ground  between  Rhodes  Farm  and  the  sea  had  been 
takenfrom  Sir  Walter  Hamilton  Dalryn)p1e,Bart.,and 'a  capital  nine-hole  course, 
with  natural  putting-greens  and  hazards,  laid  out';  also  that  a  club  had  been 
formed,  to  consist  of  not  more  than  150  members,  the  entry-fee  of  which  was 
£l,  and  the  annual  subscription  the  same  amount  Life-membership  was  to 
be  acquired  for  payment  of  £S5.  Of  this  club  Mr.  C.  L  Blaikie '  and  Mr. 
R.  M.  MacKecbnie  were  appointed  joint-secretaries.  The  committee  appointed 
consisted  of  the  following  gentlemen  :— Sir  W.  Dalrymple,  the  Right  Hon.  J.  B. 
Balfour,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  Messrs.  R.  F.  Shaw-Stewart,  John  Oswald  of  Dunnikier, 
B.  Hall  Blyth,  and  the  joint-secretaries.  The  members  of  the  Honourable  Com- 
pany of  Edinburgh  Golfers,  the  North  Berwick  Club,  and  the  New  Club,  North 
Berwick,  were  told  that  they  were  all  eligible  for  membership,  and  about 
fifty  names  were  obtained  to  give  the  club  a  hopeful  start.  The  new  green 
was  opened  on  l6th  April  1894,  Sir  Walter  Hamilton  Dalrymple  striking  off 
the  first  ball  before  a  large  and  fashionable  company,  which  included  Lady 
Dalrymple  and  numerous  other  ladies,  Ben  Sayers  and  Hugh  Kirkaldy 
played  two  rounds  to  inaugurate  the  green.  Ben  ran  away  from  his  opponent 
with  a  lead  of  five  holes,  but  Hugh  pulled  himself  together,  and  after  some 
very  fine  play  succeeded  in  winning  the  match  by  one  hole.^  At  luncheon,  in 
the  tent.  Sir  David  Baird  proposed  '  Prosperity  to  the  Rhodes  Golf  Club,'  and 
said  he  could  remember  North  Berwick  when  there  were  only  two  good  houses 

'  This  genllenmn  teems  in  a  secretarial  capacity  lo  be  worlhy  of  his  ajiceslor,  ihe  '  Behe- 
moth '  Bi^ai  mentioned  in  Maihieson's  Cal/,  and  refeiied  lo  al  p.  1 13,  for  this  is  now  the  third 
time  we  have  met  him  in  ofHce  at  North  Berwick. 

*  A  fiill  account  of  this  match  and  of  the  opening  proceedings  is  given  by  the  writer  in  G»l/, 

TOl.  Viu.  pp.  13a,  133. 
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in  the  place.     Id  the  afternoon  a  foursome  was  played,  B.  Sayers  and  Mr.  J. 

H'Culloch  against  Hugh  Kiricaldy  and    Mr.  R.  T.  Boothby,  which  made  a 

St.  Andrews  v.  North   Berwick  match.     Sayers  and  M'Culloch  won  by  five 

up  aod  four  to  play. 

The  distances  of  the  holes  at  present  are  approximately — 

1.  305jnrdL  I  4.  e30  ^arda.  I  7.  ISO  ^ard^ 

«.  236    „  5.  £64    „  a  47G    .. 


The  Rhodes  course  is  undoubtedly  a  sporting  one;  and  as  for  scenery, nothing 
better  can  be  desired,  while  the  sea-breeze  is  even  fresher  and  more  invigorat- 
ing than  on  the  western  course.  A  writer  in  the  Scatsman  of  April  30,  189^t 
has  the  following  excellent  account  of  it : — 

North  B«nnck  it  rapidly  becoming  a  auburb  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  whether  or  not  it  ih  entitled  to 
the  distinetion  It  gela  in  trftdeamen's  advertUements  of  being  '  The  Qneen  of  Watering-PIacea, '  its 
undoubted  amenity  and  the  equally  undoubted  aalubriCy  of  iti  air  must  give  our  oitiienii  an  interest 
in  anj  Dew  feature  that  addi  to  its  attraoUoni.  From  time  immemorial  it  hs«  been  celebrated  for 
iti  golfing-greeD  ;  but  now  it  eon  boaat  of  more  than  one,  for  besideii  the  numerous  extenBions  of 
the  old  green  to  the  west  that  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  and  are  making  even  now,  its 
eastern  end,  as  the  readers  of  the  Scoitman  know,  has  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  having  a  green 
of  Its  own.    This  privilege  it  owes  mainly  to  the  enterprise  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  Sir  Walter 
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Hainilton  Dtlrymple,  vho  had  the  gealiu  to  >ee  a  poasihle  golf-ooune  in  a  piaoe  of  gnmnd  u  little 

likelj,  to  all  appearance,  to  yield  It  w  the  rough  block  of  marble  in  which  the  aculptor  saw  an  im- 
priaoDed  angel  Beemed  likely  W  yield  an  angelic  form.     The  ground  oonwata  of  an  elevated  plateau, 
between  half  a  mile  and  a  mite  in  length,  running  ftlongiide  the  cilffi  on  the  way  to  Tautallon 
Caatle,  so  rough  and  irregular  by  oature  that 
in   the  Ordnanoe  Suney  m^  it  bean  the 
name  of  the  Raggeil  Knovee. 
I  It  was  a  comparatively  nmple  matter 

to  arrange  the  nine  hole*,  and  to  fumiah 
them  with  putting-greens  and  teeing-etaneea  ; 
but  how  to  secure  something  like  a  decently 
level  eoorae  between  the  holes,  and  how  to 
deal  with  the  Uiicketa  of  nettle,  thistle,  and 
dock  that  filled  every  hollow,  and  the  long 
•matted  graM  that  covered  tbe'more  level 
spaces,  was  a  much  more  serious  problem. 
Perhaps  it  was  a  pity  that  the  course  waa 
opened  last  year  before  these  difllonltiea  were 
f  lUly  overcome  ;  for  between  the  loss  of  time 
and  temper  when  balls  buried  themselves  in 
the  grass,  or  when  tbej  rolled  down  ravines 
into  the  sea,  the  new  course  did  not  meet 
with  universal  approval.  But  now,  by  dint 
of  labour  and  perseverance,  with  the  aid  of 
the  severe  f  roet  of  last  winter,  the  course  baa 
been  brought  into  much  better  order.  By 
levelling  down  here,  and  levelling  up  there  ; 
by  the  unwearied  application  of  scythe  and 
roller  ;  by  '  ca'ta'  the  yowea  to  the  knawe« ' 
■o  aa  to  get  a  award  '  oloee-cropped  by 
nibbling  sheep ' ;  by  a  change  of  putting  and 
teeing  ground  here  and  there  to  more  oon- 
venient  spou,  a  very  pleasant  and  by  no 
means  difficult  course  has  been  secured.  Of 
course,  the  ravines  opening  to  the  sea  remain 
as  tlioy  were,  but  it  eau  <mly  be  by  accident 
that  a  hail  fairly  bit  can  roll  into  their  depths. 
A  BufGeient  amount  of  tufted  grass  still 
remains  in  tbe  by-paths  to  compel  the 
player  to  be  careful  of  his  line.  The  only 
oonsiderable  improvement  that  remains  to 
be  made  is  to  fumisb  a  better  access  to  tbe  ground.  If  you  approach  it  by  the  shoro  at 
'Gray's  Ooats'  you  must  scramble  n|i  a  precipitous  cliff,  some  TO  feet  high,  by  a  narrow  sandy 
path,  delightful  for  the  fun  of  it  to  young  people,  but  rather  doleful  to  those  of  more  advanced  age. 
No  doubt  this  will  be  remedied  in  due  time. 

While  provision  has  thus  been  made  for  the  lovers  of  golf,  a  secondary  attraction  (if  indeed  it 
be  seeondary)  has  been  brought  into  play,  we  may  say  by  accident,  in  the  varied  and  delightful  sea 
views  that  have  been  found  to  preaeul  themselves  at  almost  every  sjiot  of  the  new  course.  These 
were  not  unknown  before  to  those  who  sauntereil  along  the  tops  of  tbe  clifFs  ;  but  the  opening  up  of 
the  whole  ground  has  afforded  so  many  new  ]x>inls  of  view  that  the  efFect  is  almost  novel.  It  is  Dot 
caay  to  describe  this  feature  by  pen  and  ink  ;  it  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated  and  enjoyed.  We 
can  only  hope  to  convey  a  vague  idea  of  the  charm  which  tbe  lover  of  nature  may  find  here,  and 
which  may  very  easily  lie  combined  with  tbe  enjoyment  of  the  game. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  eipect  the  visitor  to  get  up  about  Runrlae  ;  but  should  he  be  equal  to 
the  eiertion,  and  should  he  be  favoureil  by  a  bright  morning,  he  would  find  his  labour  well  repaid. 
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Ai  •om  w  he  got  a1e»T  of  the  town  knd  c&me  into  full  view  of  the  saa,  bit  eye  would  be  lumted  b; 
the  brave  old  Bua,  atandfng  up  in  dark,  stem  majaety  agaiiut  a  baokground  of  gilvery  gmj,  with  a 
light  purple  oanopy  Btretching  over  him ;  higher  up,  maasei  ot  cload-draper5'  edged  with  silyer ; 
above  all,  the  blue  vault  fleolied  with  delicate  laoe-work,  and,  from  the  aloud  in  front  of  the  sun, 
pendla  of  light  ■laating  down  through  the  opeuinga  in  ethereal  pnritf.  Ferbape,  however,  it  would 
be  better  to  enjo;  this  view  from  the  top  of  North  Berwick  I«w,  so  as  to  get  the  beoeBt  of  a 
wider  landscape.  Certainly  it  u  not  naeessarj  to  go  to  Switzerland  or  the  Rigl  to  enjoy  RUnrlsB  or 
mnaet,  where  Inileed  yoa  may  be  diaappointed  after  alL  Mr.  Riukin  haa  taught  ui  to  make  much 
of  OUT  opportonitiee  of  Heing  the  beautiful  at  home,  and  has  asaurod  un  that  if  we  would  but  lift  up 
our  eyee  to  the  Ay  above  ua,  there  are  many  days  on  which  we  should  see  Bueh  beauty  as  QO  earthly 
•Denary  oould  rival.  We  wonder,  all  the  same,  whether  the  day  may  not  oomo  when  there  will  be 
a  niilway  to  the  top  of  the  Law,  and  a  liotel,  like  that  of  the  Rigi-Kulm,  to  rival  the  'Marine' 
below. 

It  will  be  more  ooQvenient,  we  suppose,  for  the  vldtor  to  make  hb  excunrion  to  the  Rhodes 
Unka  on  an  aflemooii.  Even  then,  however,  as  he  proceeds  on  his  way,  he  will  find,  especially  at 
low  tide,  a  remarkable  combination  of  light  and  colour  to  Interest  him.  The  yellow  saikd,  the  deep 
bine  sea,  the  light  blue  sky,  the  brown  rocks,  the  olive  sea-waro,  the  natural  green  of  the  grassy 
hanks  and  the  brighter  green  of  the  cultivated  Selds,  make  a  blend  of  oolonr  all  the  more  Intereot- 
log  that  it  Bsems  to  oome  from  the  moat  n^ligi  mood  of  nature.  When  be  surmounts  the  plateao 
and  reaches  the  first  teeing-ground,  let  him  turn  round  and  observe  the  view  to  the  west.  The 
circling  bay  on  whose  shores  the  town  reposes,  with  its  picturesque  red  roofs  and  white  walls  here 
and  there ;  the  dark  reef  of  rode  streU^ing  out  its  long  ann  from  the  harbour ;  the  little  spire 
br«aki|iig  the  skyline  with  the  modesty  of  a  village  church ;  further  inland,  the  wooded  height 
girdling  the  town  with  its  leafy  shade ;  and,  towering  above  all,  '  North  Berwick  Law  with  cime  of 
green, '  make  np  a  picture  in  which  painters  may  well  delight.  In  the  subuibs  of  the  town  he  will 
note  some  modem  mansions  of  considerable  pretence,  but  little  In  keeping  with  the  surroundings. 
The  nearest  of  theae,  standing  on  a  splendid  site,  at  the  angle  of  a  grassy  cliff,  some  seventy  feet 
above  the  sea-level — a  site  worthy  of  the  '  castellated  Bbine ' — is  a  great  disappointment.  The 
house  ooDsiBts  ot  a  long  row  of  squat  gables,  without  the  dignity  ot  a  tower,  or  even  a  corbel  or  a 
pepper-box,  to  vary  the  uniformity.  ]ly  all  means  let  domestic  comfort  be  the  fiist  thing  In 
the  modem  mansion ;  but  when  a  commanding  site  is  taken  poasesidon  of,  might  not  the  ex- 
emplary Professor  Oeddea  be  followed  both  in  town  and  country,  and  some  regard  he  had  to 
picturesque  effeot  T 

But  now  our  risitoi  must  set  to  with  his  game.  Between  the  start  and  the  second  hole  there  Is 
not  much  to  notice  except  the  beautiful  carpet  of  oowslip  and  primrose  which  nature  has  provided, 
but  which  might  well  be  dispensed  with  for  the  game  of  golf.  Possibly  it  may  occur  to  him  to 
ask,  why  does  the  ground  bear  the  unusual  name  of  Rhodes  !  To  this  question  no  doubt  he  may 
get  ingenious  answers,  but  at  best  only  ingenious  guesses.  No  connection  can  be  traced  between 
this  farm  and  the  Mediterranean  island  remarkable  for  its  Colossus ;  and  those  who  think  that  the 
word  should  be  spelt  Roads,  as  equivalent  to  roadstead,  to  denote  that  in  the  adjacent  part  of  the 
sea  ships  used  to  ride  at  anchor,  wilt  find  it  difficult  from  year's  end  to  year's  end  to  find  a  single 
ship  dupcoed  to  take  this  view.  There  is  a  mystery  about  many  of  the  ooast  names  of  East 
Lothian.  The  inland  names  are  mostly  Anglo-Saxon ;  witness  Prestonkirk,  Athelstaneford, 
Tyninghame,  Anldhame,  Salton,  Bolton,  Dirlelon,  Fenton,  sjid  the  like ;  but  the  names  of  many 
places  In  and  on  the  sea  defy  explauaUon.  Tantallon,  the  Bass,  May,  the  Leithies,  Milsey  Bay,  the 
Lamb  (in  an  old  map  we  find  it '  Bellendcn '),  Fiilra,  Eye-broughy,  and  the  like,  would  puisle  the 
brains  of  Canon  Taylor,  Mr.  Johnstone  of  Fatkirk,  Sir  Herbert  Maxwell,  and  other  experts  in 
antiquarian  place-names.  It  would  seem  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  invasion  took  full  possession  of  the 
interior  of  the  country,  obliterating  the  older  names ;  hut  as  it  did  not  master  the  coasts  and  IslaDda, 
the  ancient  names,  derived  probBbly  from  various  races  and  languages,  continued  to  prevail.  As 
to  islands,  it  is  remarkable  that  a  few  miles  further  up  the  Firth  the  names  of  the  islands  are  oon- 
stmeted  on  a  different,  but  more  uniform  principle.  Inchkeitb,  Inchcolm,  Inchgarvie,  Inchmykrie 
agree  in  having  the  prefix  Inch,  which  is  also  found  in  some  Irish  islands,  but  none  In  any  of 
the  Hebrides,  Orknej-s,  or  Shetlands.    One  should  suppose  this  due  to  some  local  fancy. 

Arrived  at  the  second  hole,  which  stands  high,  one  should  take  a  deliberate  view  all  round,  for 
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thia  ill  the  most  extenaive  that  the  ooune  sfforda,  and  it  bring*  into  full  view  the  kingdom  of  Fitt, 
from  the  East  Neuk  OD  the  right  to  the  LomondB  on  the  left.      Of  hi  funiliar  a  view  it  ii  out 
neceuary  to  Bay  anything  here.    From  the  third  to  the  fifth  hole  the  ooune  i>  clow  to  the  otiffi, 
and  we  may  study  the  fanCaaUa  forou  of  the  Loithiea,  the  Yellow  Usn,  and  Leckmoran  Neat 
Here,  too,  we  get  onr  bait  view  of 
the  Bmb,  near  enongb  to  iliow  na 
the  oloud  of  ganneta  flnttering  to 
and  fro,  theii  white  winge  gleam- 
ing in  the  nuuhine,   but  not  to 
enable  lu  to  verify  Dunbar'a  de- 
■oription: — 

The  air  was  dirkit  with  the  f  owIIb 
That  am  with  jammeria  and 

With    Hkirkking,    screeking^ 
■kiymming  Kowlis, 

And  meikle  noyia  and 
Hhoutie. 
To  reaoh  the  next  bole  you  de- 
■eend  from  the  plateau  to  near  the 
eea-level,  happy  if  yon  do  not 
land  your  liaU  <m  the  shore.  It  is 
a  singulariy  calm  and  abettered 
spot,  shut  in  by  braea  and  rocka, 
and  Bceming  to  shut  out  the  world 
aa  oomplelely  as  the  heights  above 
open  it  t«  Dur  view.  In  the  soft 
light  of  a  Bummer  afternoon  it  ia 
almost  nnewthly  in  its  serenity- 
one  would  fain  linger  to  enjoy  it. 
The  more  especially  that  when 
yon  resume  your  game,  you  are 
met  by  the  chief  difficulty  of  the 
(t'rtma  Piii'-tn<riity  M:\lfai,  Kiiiithirti,)  ooursB,     Tou  have  now  to  r^ain 

the  higher  level,  and  if  you  fail  by 
the  flret  stroke  to  pUce  your  liall  on  the  green  at  the  top  of  the  bne,  no  mortal  can  tell  how  many 
more  etrokes  you  may  require.  If  it  falls  abort,  bowover  aliglitly,  it  baa  a  teasing  way  of  rolling 
down  to  your  feet,  and  of  rejieating  the  trick  aa  often  as  you  repeat  the  stroke.  The  game  Is  turned 
into  one  of  battledore  and  shuttlecock,  aa  if  an  invisible  player  were  sending  back  the  baU. 
From  this  green  there  are  but  two  boles  to  the  eml ;  the  ground  ia  high,  and  with  your  face  now 
to  the  west,  you  may  enjoy  the  fidl  view  of  the  sea  and  of  the  islanila  which  liave  always  been 
regarded  as  suoh  an  ornament  to  the  Firth. 

The  gallant  Firth  the  eye  might  note, 

Whose  islands  on  its  bosom  float, 

Like  emeralds  chased  in  gold. 

One  hour  oampletea  the  round ;  and  if  you  have  played  to  your  satisfaction  and  drunk  in  the 

scenery  bcaidea,  you  must  he  happy.     Were  there  nothing  else,  the  oaone  yon  have  inhaled  is  worth 

a  fortune,  and  will  make  you  fresher  and  brighter  for  days  to  come. 

The  old  green  at  the  west  end  is  undergoing  great  improvements  and  eitonsion,  and  will  be  a 
splendid  oourae  for  skilful  players.  For  the  less  advanced  class  of  players,  for  all  who  ahriok  from 
the  publicity  of  a  crowded  green,  or  who  find  a  two  hours'  oourse  eihauating  ;  for  ladies,  and  for 
young  people  who  neither  like  nor  are  liked  to  be  in  the  way  of  their  elders, — the  Rhodes  course 
will  prove  a  great  boon,  all  the  more  that  it  oconpies  auch  a  nholce  situation. 
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The  futore  of  this  Rhodesia  is  on  'the  knees  of  the  gods.'  A  look 
through  the  minute-book  does  not  give  a  hopeful  view,  for  there  we  hear  of 
balances  on  the  wrong  side,  liabilities  increasing  and  assets  lessening,  and  one 
of  the  original  committee  bluntly  proposes  that  the  whole  business  be  at  once 
wound  up.  But  Sir  Walter  Dalr3rmple  himself  is  hopeful ;  he  looks  forward 
to  tbe  day  when  villas  will  be  planted  along  the  heights  around,  when  a  first- 
class  hotel  will  be  built  close  by,  and  the  course  will  be  one  of  eighteen  holes 
and  unsurpassed.  We  admire  his  sanguine  views,  and  hope  he  will  live  to  see 
them  realised,  for  certainly  the  situation  is  a  grand  one  for  a  club,  Subjoined 
is  a  drawing  of  the  Merit  Medal  of  the  club,  which  has  been  in  the  possession 
of  two  distinguished  players — the  one  Mr.  L.  S.  Anderson,  son  of  the 
Rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  North  Berwick;  the  other,  Mr.  Gordon 
Robertson,  the  Rector's  son-in-law. 


The  Opening  op  the  North  Berwick  Extenoed  Course 

To  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  new  course,  an  event  of  the  first  importance 
to  North  Berwick,  the  Green  Committee  arranged  a  competition  among  mem- 
bers of  the  four  contributing  clubs,  viz.  the  North  Berwick  Club,  tlie  New  Club, 
the  Tantallon  Club,  and  the  Bass  Rock  Club.  It  was  also  arranged  that  this 
competition  should  be  held  annually.     The  committee  provided  a  challenge 
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gold  medal,  the  winner  of  which  was  to  have  a  gold  pendant  as  his  owd 
property.      The  conditions  were  two  rounds  of  the  green,  stroke  play  and 
no  handicaps.     The  arrangements  for  the  event  were  excellently  made  and 
carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  M'Culloch,  secretary  to  the  Green  Committee;  while 
Tom  Anderson,  'the  ideal  green-keeper,'  as  North  Berwick  golfers  describe  him, 
had  done  his  very  best,  with  a  large  staff  of  workmen,  to  have  the  course,  and 
especially  the  putting-greens,  in  good  order.     To  most  of  the  players  this  was 
the  first  opportunity  they  had  had  of  seeing  the  extension,  and  on  every  hand 
were  heard  expressions  of  delight  with  the  improvement  which  had  been  made, 
while  mingled  with  these  were 
regrets  at  the  removal  of  some 
of  the  old  holes.     Forty-three 
players  took  part  in  the  com- 
petition;  the  couple  who  led  off 
being  Mr.  A.  Stuart  (Tantallon) 
and  Mr.  James  M'Kinlay  (New 
Club).     On   cards    being   com- 
pared,   the   best    scorers   were 
found  to  be  : — 


J.H.Outhwute(m6dftlli«).87 

8S-169 

D.  M.  Jwkson,        . 

83 

88-170 

J.  B.  Uidl»y. 

89 

8S-171 

A.M.Ro«,      .        . 

Ul 

84-176 

91 

84-175 

F.  Dalrial,        . 

90 

James  Milohell, 

91 

87-187 

J.  M.  WmiimnoQ,    . 

88 

91-179 

J.  L.  Cumpbell. 

88 

91-179 

MoroUB  Brown. 

94 

i»-186 

A.  Stuart,  jun., 

90 

96-186 

A.  Wallaoe,      . 

91 

96-187 

C.  H.  Carter, 

Ul 

98-189 

J.  M'Culloch, 

•X 

94-190 

9G 

94-190 

Johu  remi, 

1(» 

93-195 

P.  Bulfour,       . 

99 

9C-195 

F.  Kinlooh,       . 

96  101-196 

J.  P.  Jopp.       .         . 

98 

08-196 

98 

98-196 

The  victory  of  Mr.  J.  H. 
Outhwaite  was  a  popular  and 
an  appropriate  one.  The  yotmg 
lieutenant  who  outshone  all  his 
seniors  had  first  learned  to  play  at  North  Berwick  about  ten  years  before.  In 
the  competitions  for  boy-visitors  during  the  season  he  was  foon  heard  of.     On 
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removing  to  Elie  he  kept  up  the  game,  and  struck  out  his  path  to  fame  by 
several  victories,  chief  of  which  was  the  wimiing  of  the  Scratch  Medal  at  the 
spring  meeting  of  1894.  While  training  with  the  3rd  battalion  Black  Watch  at 
Barry,  in  1893,  he  won  the 
Regimental  Cup  on  the 
links  of  Carnoustie.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  George 
Douglas,  who  usually  car- 
ried for  him,  and  did  so 
in  this  competition,  was 
soldiering  at  Barry  at  the 
same  time.  Just  before 
coming  to  North  Berwick, 
Outhwute,  who  was  train- 
ing for  the  opening-day 
competition,  equalled  the 
late  Jack  Simpson's  record 
of  41  for  Earlsferry  (11 
holes).  The  two  scores 
which  brought  him  in  the 
first  winner  of  the  gold 
medal  at  North  Berwick 
were  compiled  as  follows: 

lit  Round. 
555345565455555753—87 

ind  Round. 
4544+4455546473554—82 

169 
In  the  same  week  Mr. 

n.    .1  ..  i_        1       ■  I  WITH  a.   DOUGLAS  AS  CADDIE 

Outhwmte,  who  had  only  re^  .  p^„„^  >^  j,^..  ^,^„^^m  ..,  j..^,  ,,r..>j 

joined   the  club  in  May, 

carried  off,  with  a  score  of  84,  the  Chambers  Cup  at  the  Tantallon  Club  Summer 
meeting.  This,  added  to  a  score  of  89  at  the  Autumn  meeting,  brought  him 
the  Whitecross  Aggregate  Medal  of  the  same  club,  quite  a  series  of  triumphs 
for  a  juvenile  player.  We  may  safely  say  that  more  will  be  heard  of  him,  not 
only  on  the  fields  of  golf,  but  in  active  service  with  his  regiment.  To  the 
victor  Captain  Baird  Hay  presented  the  challenge  medal  and  pendant,  and 
thus  closed  a  successful  and  memorable  gathering.  The  second  competition 
for  the  medal  came  off  on  June  I,  1 896,  when  Mr.  A.  M.  Ross  became  the 
holder,  with  a  score  of  180  for  the  two  rounds. 


J  tlw-  .  Jk^  Uyt^Cu>«I3t7 
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pRoPEBsioNAL  Competition 
The  Green  Committee  nude  arrangements  for  a  Professional  Toumametit 
over  the  extended  course  on  5th  June  1S95,  two  days  after  the  amateur  com- 
petition to  which  we  have  referred.  As  the  Open  Championship  was  to 
come  off  at  St.  Andrews  the  following  week,  the  gathering  of  professionals  was 
a  large  and  representative  one.     In  the  list  were  found  nearly  all  the  finest 


K  THE  BKLARCBD  COURSE,   NORTH   BERWICK  : 


players  of  the  day,  including  Taylor,  the  champion,  on  his  way  to  a  second 
victory,  Herd  of  Huddersfield,  Femie  of  Troon,  and  Andrew  Kirkaldy.  Herd 
on  this  occasion  added  another  to  his  numerous  successes  in  stroke  competi- 
tions, which  entitle  him  to  rank  second  to  no  other  professional  of  bis  time. 
Taylor  was  comparatively  low  in  the  list,  Andrew  Kirkaldy,  who  was  soon  to 
beat  him  in  a  £50  match  at  St.  Andrews,  being  six  strokes  better,  and  Herd's 
score  being  IS  better  than  the  champion's.    The  results  were  as  follows  : — 
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D.  Brown— 
Fint  round,    . 
Second  round, 


T.  Varden— 
Fint  round, 
SeeoiHl  round. 


454445565444354076-84 


Tie  for  3rd  uid  4th  prin,  £10  and  £7. 
H.  Vanfcn- 
Fint  round,    .        .    4663&44544456654T4— S3 

Seoond  round,         .    464444474455454675—84 


Tie  for  6th  and  0th  pruee,  £4  ftnd  £3. 
Ben  Sayers  (£«)- 
First  round,    .        .    454406364446443056-81 
Second  round,         .    565466054455404644-86 


a.  Piilford-      . 
A.  Toogood—    . 

Tie  for  7th  and  Sth  pi 
J.  White— (£1). 

H.  Kirkaldy— (£1)     . 
J.  H.  Tajlor— (£1)    . 
H.  GuU»ne-(tl) 
R.  Kelly— (£1)  . 
J.  Ks>H£l)     -        . 


id£l. 
83-171 

80-178 
89-17* 
88—173 
93—174 
8B-170 


At  the  close  of  the  tournament,  the  prizes  were  presented  to  the  successful 
competitors  on  the  green  opposite  Hutchison's  club-house.  Mr.  Edward 
L.  I.  Blyth  made  a  few  appropriate  remarks  in  way  of  welcome  to  the 
English  professionals,  and  congratulated  their  Scottish  brethren  on  heading 
the  list  of  competitors.  He  also  referred  in  a  humorous  and  interesting 
manner  to  the  gradual  extension  of  the  golf-links,  and  the  corresponding 
of  the  town  itself. 


DIRLETON 

No  golfer  can  be  such  a  Philistine  as  to  think  of  going  to  the  links  here 
without  having  first  admired  the  '  sweet  Auburn '  of  Scotland,  Dirleton  village, 
and  surveyed  from  the  ivy-mantled  ruin  of  the  old  castle  the  beautiful  flower- 
l>eds  which  nestle  at  its  base,  and  the  grand  picture  of  landscape  and  ocean 
which  is  to  be  seen  from  the  roof  of  the  reception-room,  in  the  most  ancient 
part  of  the  building.  From  that  vantage-ground,  toward  the  west,  a  good 
view  is  obtained  of  Archeriield  House,  the  manor-house  of  the  family  with 
whose  name  Dirleton  has  been  associated  since  the  days  of  the  famous 
judge,'  whose  '  doubts '  were  said  to  be  better  than  other  men's  certainties. 
Beyond  Archeriield  House  you  notice  an  'elbow'  formed  of  two  woods,  which 

'  Sir  John  Nisbet,  son  of  Sir  Patrick  Nisbct  orEastbonk,  Senator  of  ihe  College  of  Justice, 
bom  l«  July  t6lo.  He  purchased  the  estate  of  Dirleton  in  1663,  filled  the  double  ofiiee 
of  Lord  Advoote  and  Lord  of  Session  1664-1667,  being  the  last  who  combined  the  two 
ofKces.  A  portrait  of  Sir  John,  in  the  judge's  '  rolK^s  and  wig '  of  the  period,  is  in  the  Hall 
at  Archeriield,  Like  his  successor.  Sir  Geoi^e  Mackenzie,  Lord  Advocate  Nislict  was  severe 
on  the  Presbfierians. 
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terminates  in  a  rustic  cottage  on  the  shore  of  the  Firth.  Guarded  by  that 
elbow  of  woodland  from  south-west  winds  lies  the  Archerfield  golf-course, 
to  which  attention  may  legitimately  be  turned  when  the  golfer  has  admired 
the  village  and  the  suiroiindings  of  the  castle.  No  snugger,  cosier,  more 
delightful  links  can  be  found  anywhere.  For  pure,  unalloyed  enjoyment  of  a 
summer  day's  play,  give  uB  Archerfield  with  a  single,  or  a  foursome  of  the 
right  sort,  and  the  refreshing  interlude  in  the  green  shelter  within  the  wood. 


The  day  is  perfect.  It  is  red-lettered  in  our  record-book  of  matches.  If 
Gullane  has  now  to  be  thrown  in,  we  may  describe  all  our  East  Lothian 
courses  as  private.  But  Archerfield  is  private  in  a  sense  in  which  the  others 
cannot  be  so  described.  It  is  simply  a  part  of  the  policies  of  Archerfield 
House.  A  small  local  club  has  permission  from  year  to  year  to  play  over  it, 
the  condition  of  membership  being  that  applicants  must  in  some  way  be  con- 
nected with  the  estate.' 

'  Amusing  links  of  connection  are  adduced  in  support  of  applications  Cor  membeiship. 
One  supplies  beer  to  the  manor-house,  another  the  servants'  livery,  another  beef,  and  so  on. 
One  was  adniilled  because  he  was  law-agenl  for  the  Parochial  Board,  another  because  he  had 
drawn  up  the  condescension  in  some  law-case  connected  with  the  estate.  If  everything  fail, 
an  appeal  is  made  lo  the  proprietor  of  Archerfield,  whobe  recommendation  is  always  con- 
sidered &,vourably  by  the  clut>. 
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With  the  enormous  development  of  golf  in  recent  years,  the  other  courses 
in  the  district  are  sometimes  so  crowded  that  the  pleasure  of  play  is  consider- 
ahly  marred.  At  Archerlield  this  is  never  the  case ;  there  is  never  any  jostling 
or  pressing,  nothing  to  annoy  the  player,  unless  his  nerve  is  so  delicate  as  to 
be  disturbed  by  the  rabbits  scudding  about,  or  the  larks  singing  in  mid-air. 
'  Charming '  was  the  word  used  by  that  best  authority,  Mr.  Horace  G.  Hutchin- 
son, when  giving  ua  his  opinion  of  Archerfield  after  his  first  game  on  the 
links  some  years  ago.  In  the  Exchequer  BolU  of  Scotland  1502-1507  (James 
IV.),  we  find  the  following  entry : — 

'  It  is  statute  and  ordaind  that  na  manner  of  personis  be  findin  within  the 
linkis  of  Dirletoun,  West  Fentoun,  at  St.  Patrikis  Chapel,  Golyn  and  other 
linkis  pertaining  to  the  lordship  of  Dirletoun,  now  in  the  King's  hands,  under 
pain  of  forty  shillings,  and  for  every  cuning  (rabbit)  slane  two  shillings  but 
[without]  remission.' 

Was  this  royal  interdict,  when  the  lands  were  under  the  Crown,  directed 
simply  against  rabbit-hunters,  or,  under  the  guise  of  protecting  rabbits,  was  it 
levelled  against  golf,  which  had  already  been  '  cryit  dune '  as  interfering  with 
archery  }  At  a  later  date  the  ground  between  Dirleton  village  and  the  sea 
appears  to  have  been  a  common  in  which  the  villagers,  most  of  whom  at  one 
time  owned  properties,  had  equal  rights.  One  by  one  these  little  pro- 
perties were  disposed  of  along  with  the  commonty  rights,  and  eventually 
Dirleton  Common  became  part  of  the  Archerfield  estate.  There  were  many 
weavers  in  Dirleton  In  the  hand-loom  days.  As  they  used  to  meet  the  weavers 
of  Aberlady  at  Gullane  to  play  golf  on  Handsel  Monday,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  they  would  have  some  practice  beforehand  on  the  common  near  by,  and 
on  the  village  green.  At  what  particular  date  the  Archerfield  course  was  first 
played  over  we  cannot  say.  The  late  Right  Hon.  Nisbet  Hamilton  was  a  golfer, 
and  did  much  to  foster  the  game.  He  joined  the  Royal  and  Ancient  Club  in 
1823,  the  Royal  Blackheath  in  184+,  and  the  North  Berwick  Club  soon  after 
its  formation.  We  have  seen  that  North  Berwick  was  indebted  to  him  for  two 
extensions  of  the  course  there.  He  would  naturally  encourage  the  game 
near  his  own  mansion.  He  certainly  gave  every  encouragement  to  the  club 
which  was  formed  in  18ti!).  The  Dirleton  Castle  Club  was  also  allowed  to 
play  over  the  course,  which  for  a  long  time  consisted  of  thirteen  holes,  the 
return  journey  beginning  after  holing  out  at  the   sixth  hole  of  the  present 

The  moat  memorable  gathering  on  this  links  was  a  tournament  organised 
in  1885,  in  connection  with  a  bazaar  which  was  being  held  at  the  same 
time  in  the  Castle  gardens  for  improving  the  parish  church  and  other  good 
objects.  There  were  sixty  entries,  among  them  being  several  noted  players. 
The  game  was  two  rounds  of  the  green,  counting  strokes.  Mr.  J,  E.  Laidlay, 
Mr.  D.  M.  Jackson,  Mr.  G.  Shepherd,  and  Mr.  G.  Ritchie  all  tied  with  the 
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best  record  for  one  round — 53.  The  following  were  the  best  twelve  double 
scores : — 

A.  WriUo*.  64  65  — 100  J.  Biiwet,      ...        57  69-116 

Q.  Shepherd,  58  53  —  111  J.  Taylor,     ...        67  59-116 

J.  E.  I^dky,  63  59  — 113  W.  G.  Bloisom,    .  5C  60  —  116 

A.  M.  Roes,  ...  69  54  —  113  Hannu  J.  Browii,         .60  67  — 117 

D.  Ritchie,    ...  63  53  —  116 

At  the  close  of  the  competition  a  sum  of  money  was  collected  for  a  com- 
petition (one  round)  smong  the  professionals  present.  Bernard  Sayers  took 
first  place  with  the  fine  score  of  51,  Willie  Campbell  took  54,  and  Willie  Park 
jun.  58,  Bob  Ferguson,  who  had  just  recovered  from  a  severe  illness, 
came  next  with  59. 

When  Mr.  James  Law,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Scolttnan,  became 
tenant  of  Archeriield  for  the  summer  months,  the  green  received  more  atten- 
tion than  it  had  hitherto  done.  At  his  instance,  and  with  the  advice  of 
Bernard  Sayers,  the  course  was  enlarged  to  eighteen  holes.  One  or  two  of 
these  were  soon  afterwards  altered,  and  the  round  brought  into  its  present 
form.  As  the  ground  has  not  yet  been  surveyed,  we  cannot  give  the  dis- 
tances, but  premising  that  the  hospitality  for  which  the  tenants  of  the  mansion 
are  famous  has  been  duly  honoured,  we  may  emerge  from  the  grounds  and 
take  a  round  of  the  green,  noting  some  of  the  surroundings  on  our  way.  The 
great  poet  of  nature,  Wordsworth,  said  that 

One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 

May  t«Hch  you  more  of  man. 

Of  moral  evil  and  of  good. 

Than  all  the  BHges  can. 
If  this  be  so,  then  the  golf-course  at  Archerfield  is  worth  a  dozen  courses 
of  moral  philosophy,  for  at  every  turn  you  may  feel  the  didactic  impulse  of 
vernal  woods.  That  is  the  Broadwood  you  leave  as  you  emerge  on  the  green, 
and  you  have  it  still  on  your  left  till  the  second  hole,  when  you  face  Strabauchlin 
braes.  Then  on  your  left  again,  at  the  third  tee,  and  on  to  the  eighth  hole  is 
Elbottle  wood,  '  the  old  dwelling-place  '  of  the  Cistercian  monks.  As  you  face 
the  ninth  hole,  with  the  Forth  and  the  Fife  coast  and  Fidra  toward  your  left, 
you  have,  fronting  you  in  the  distance,  Yellowcraig  and  Liukhouse  wood,  and 
between  these,  in  the  further  distance,  Karl  Kemp's  plantation,  which  has 
recently  lost  its  better  half  for  the  sake  of  the  North  Berwick  extension. 
Above  this,  the  eye  rests  on  the  tree-crowned  Smiley  Knowes,  and  by  the 
time  you  have  come  to  the  twelfth  hole,  it  has  travelled  back  by  Ferrygate 
plantation  to  Duncansbum  wood,  between  you  and  the  old  castle.  The  Bafs- 
wood  and  Harehope  lead  up  to  the  Craigs  and  the  belt  of  trees  which  comes 
between  you  and  the  Lammermoors,  and  shelters  Archeriield  House  on  the 
south.     Archeriield  may  not  have  the  picturesqueness  of  North  Berwick,  or  the 
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grand  panoramic  view  which  is  obtained  from  Gullane  Hill  and  from  some  points 
of  the  new  Lufihess  course,  but  its  woodland  fringe,  delightfully  variegated  in 
the  spring  and  autumn,  and  its  interesting  peeps  of  coast  and  sea,  give  it  a  pecu- 
liar charm  of  its  own,  which  endears  it  to  the  nature-loving  golfer.  Mr.  Law 
has  suggested  the  following  nomenclature  for  the  eighteen  holes,  in  which  a 
good  many  of  the  surrounding  features,  natural  and  historical,  are  preserved : — 


1.  TheOrave. 

5.  Sttabanohliu. 

3.  Yellowcnig. 

4.  Elbottla. 

6.  The  Bru. 
8.  The  M«j. 

7.  Tho  Haiina. 

8.  The  Table  or  Tarbet. 

9.  Fidra. 


10.  Archerfletd. 

11.  The  TbutlB. 

13.  CoUegehesd. 
la  ahortHole. 

14.  Bne  Hole  in. 

15.  Elbottlein. 

16.  Stisbauchlin  in. 

17.  CagUe. 

18.  Home. 


'  The  Grave '  is  rather  a  sombre  opening,  and  one  or  two  others  might  be 
better  named,  but  the  list  has  the  merit  of  being  suggestive.  These  holes, 
generally  speaking,  are  short,  the  greens  in  six  or  seven  cases  being  within 
reach  of  a  good  drive,  while  three  are 
within  reach  of  the  cleek  or  iron.  Only 
two  give  scope  for  the  use  of  driver  or 
brassy  after  a  good  tee-shot :  the  others 
can  be  easily  reached,  after  the  initial  drive, 
with  the  iron  or  the  mashie.  Several  of 
the  holes,  though  short,  are  of  a  very  'sport- 
ing* character.  Notably  so  is  the  eighth, 
situated  on  a  tumulus,  which  some  say 
is  the  site  of  a  burying-ground  connected 
with  Elbottle  monastery.  Many  a  line 
score  has  been  wrecked  there  on  medal 
days,  and  left  interred  beside  the  bones 
of  the  ancient  dead.'  The  ninth,  tenth, 
and  thirteenth  have  also  to  account  for 
many  broken  hopes  and  mined  expecta-  /^^''^f^^ 

tions   by  their  tricky  and  dangerous  sur-  ii'      

roundings.     Jack   White,   the  promising  ^f™-/>*™r^*'>/."-.c.--.n*,v 

'  In  Dec.  1891,  two  workmen,  while  engaged  in  di^ng  al  the  bunker  in  front  of  Ihis  hole, 
came  upon  an  ancient  colSn  made  of  rough  red  slab-stones.  The  bones  were  very  much  decayed. 
The  coffin  was  only  three  feel  in  length,  so  that  the  occupant,  if  full-grown,  must  have  been 
buried  in  a  doubled  position.  Two  other  Eraves,  not  so  ancient- looking,  were  unearthed.  In 
these  Ihe  bones  were  not  so  much  decayed,  and  the  cranium  in  one  case  was  of  extra  thickness. 
The  monks  of  Melrose  are  said  to  have  made  'guid  kail '  on  Fridays  when  they  fested.  The 
wag  who  called  this  gfcen,  under  which  be  found  the  supposed  bones  of  the  monks  of  Elbottle, 
the  '  Table  '  must  have  thought  that  Elbottle  '  played  the  like  '  to  Melrose. 
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young  professional,  who  is  a  native  of  the  village  of  Dirleton,  held  the  record 
of  the  Archerfield  course  for  some  years,  with  the  following  score : — 
45334343(id4434<4444=6().  Mr.  F.  G.  Tait,  when  residing  with  Mr.  Law  at 
Archerfield  during  the  recent  Open 
Championship  Meeting,  broke 
White's  record  on  June  8,  with  the 
following  score : — 

434634343443343544= 68, 
and  again  on  June   IS,  when  his 
score  was 

444544544343333434= 6S. 
Sayers  has  gone  round  in  72  and 
73,  but  anything  under  80  indicates 
both  good  luck  and  good  play,  for 
the  ground  is  in  some  places  so 
much  marked  with  cart-tracks,  and 
in  others  so  riddled  with  rabbit- 
scrapes,  that  a  bad  lie  or  a  lift  is 
of  frequent  occurrence.  The  club 
record  is  76,  made  in  a  competition 
by  Mr.  A.  Murray.  Himself  one  of 
the  keenest  of  keen  players,  Mr. 
Law  finds  his  greatest  enjoyment 
in  making  up  good  matches  over 
the  green  when  in  residence  here. 
Many  golfers  have  in  this  way 
visited  the  course  and  enjoyed 
playing  over  it  Some  clubs  also 
annually  receive  permission  to  hold 
competitions  over  the  green. 
fft  •  Mr.  John  Penn,  M.P.  for  Lewis- 

V/(,/V'-''W  ham,  has  for  some  years  resided  at 

Archerfield    in    the    autumn   and 
„i^„„,  winter  months,  renting  as  he  does 

the  shootings  on  this  and  some 
other  neighbouring  estates.  A  good  all-round  sportsman,  with  a  special  liking 
for  the  royal  and  ancient  game,  he  also  has  done  his  best  for  the  upkeep  of 
Archerfield  green,  and  under  his  auspices  many  famous  matches  have  come  off 
over  the  course.  Each  year  the  foursome  in  which  he  and  Mr.  De  Zoete 
oppose  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Laidlay  is  played  over  this 
green.      The  ex-amateur  champion,  Mr.  Bat  four- Melville,  Mr,  A.  Stuart,  Mr. 
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W.  J.  More,  Captain  Bum,  the  Hon.  Ivo  Bligh,  and  other  well-known  players, 
m^y  ettcb  season  be  seen  associated  with  Mr.  Pena  in  matches  over  the  course, 
and  from  none  of  them  have  we  heard  anything  but  delight  expressed  at  its 
excellences. 

The  Archerpield  Golf  Club 

The  first  minute  of  this  interesting  little  club  gives  us  the  idea  that  its 
formation  was  due  to  no  sudden  impulse,  but  had  been  carefully  thought  over 
for  some  time  previously,  and  was  felt  to  be  a  necessary  bond  of  union  between 
those  who  golfed  on  Archerfield  Links.  The  local  paper,in  announcing  the  event, 
says  '  the  project  had  been  mooted  for  a  considerable  time  past,  but  nothing 
could  be  done  till  the  consent  of  the  proprietorof  Archerfield  could  be  obtained 
to  the  use  of  Dirleton  Common,  a  fine  stretch  of  smooth,  elastic  turf,  just  of 
the  kind  that  most  delights  the  heart  of  the  true  golfer.'  The  minute  is  as 
follows ; — 

CAnLK  Ihn,  Diblxtok,  61k  April  1869. 

Sevenl  gentlemsii,  after  a  game  at  golf  an  the  Linki  at  Axeherfldd,  having  met  here  this  evening, 
reaolvad  to  f  onn  themaelvu  into  >  Qolf  Ctub. 

Hr.  William  Palmer,  Parish  schoolmaster,  vas  called  to  the  chair,  and  eipkjned  the  groDnds 
upon  vhioh  it  ins  thought  desirable  that  such  a  elab  should  be  formed. 

It  was  then  unuumoHslr  resolved  (1)  that  the  dab  shall  be  celled  the  'Dirleton  Oolf  Club.' 

2.  That  the  field  of  its  operations  shall  be  the  Links  at  Archerfield  House,  and  when  these  are 
not  available,  the  ooune  at  OuUans. 

3.  That  the  entrj-money  shall  be  9i.  6d.  and  the  annual  subMiription  Is. 

4.  That  new  Hemben  shall  be  admitted  only  b?  ballot,  the  oonsent  of  a  majority  of  thoM 
present  being  necessary  to  the  admission  of  a  member. 

6.  That  the  office-bearers  of  the  club  shall  consist  of  (1)  A  President,  (!)  a  Secretary  and  Trea- 
inter,  and  (3)  a  Committee  of  three  members,  who  shall  all  be  elected  annually. 

6.  That  quarterly  meetings  of  the  Club  shall  be  held  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  July,  October, 
January,  and  April,  at  such  hours  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  found  eonvenient,  of  which  due 
notice  shall  be  given  to  the  members. 

7.  That  in  playing  the  game  of  golf  the  Club  shall  adopt  the  Rules  of  the  Luffnese  Golf  Club, 
and  be  governed  thereby. 

8.  The  following  gentlemen  gave  in  their  names  as  Members  of  the  Club,  and  paid  their  entry- 

WlUiam  Pahner.  Peter  Cathie.  James  Todd. 

William  H'Donald.  Thomas  Begbie.  Qeorge  Campbell. 

Samuel  D.  Shirriff.    .  David  Handyside.  A.  D.  Brown. 

Hr.  James  Todd,  Castlemuns,  was  then  elected  by  aoclamation  the  first  President  of  the  Club, 
and  took  the  chair. 

Hr.  Peter  Cathie,  Dirleton.  was  elected  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Uessrs.  William  H'Donald,  Thomas  B^bie,  and  William  Palmer  were  elected  members  of 
Committee. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  oommunieate  with  Lady  Mary  and  the  Sight  Honble.  R.  C.  Nis- 
bet  Hamilton,  the  proprietors,  and  with  Geoi^  Hope,  Esq.,  Fenton  Bams,  the  tenant  of  the  Links, 
and  ask  their  oonsent  to  the  use  of  the  ground. 

The  Members  present  then  su[f>ed  together,  and  drank  proeperity  to  the  newly  formed  ctub. 
WiLUAH  Palitsb,  Chairman,  pro  leta. 
Jahs  Todd,  Clutirma/n, 
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Mr.  Nisbet  Hamilton  '  with  a  readiness  that  greatly  enhanced  the  value  of 
the  gift/  not  only  gave  the  members  permission  to  play  on  the  links  at 
Archerfield,  but  agreed  to  become  patron  of  the  Club.  The  tenant,  Mr.  Hope 
of  Fentonbams,  also  '  in  the  handsomest  manner  gave  bis  consent  to  the  use  of 
the  ground.' 

In  the  early  years  of  the  club,  it  was  the  custom  for  as  many  members 
as  found  it  convenient,  to  meet  on  Tuesday  evenings  for  play.  They  were 
frequently  joined  by  John  Grant,  Esq.  of  Kilgraston,  and  other  gentlemen 
who  happened  to  be  at  Archerfield.  On  Oct  19,  1869.  »t  one  of  these  weekly 
meetings,  Mr.  Grant  announced  that  Miss  Nisbet  Hamilton  had  ordered  a 
silver  medal  to  be  prepared  for  presentation  to  the  club.  This  was  first  com- 
peted for  on  Nov.  13th  of  that  year,  and  in  compliment  to  the  donor  of  the 
medal  it  was  agreed  that  the  club  should  in  future  be  known  as  the  Archerfield 
Golf  Club.  Mr.  Grant  at  the  same  time  was  elected  by  acclamation  an  honorary 
member  of  the  club.  In  1872,  Lady  Mary  C.  N.  Hamilton  gave  a  full  set  of 
clubs  (Tom  Morris's  best)  to  be  competed  for  along  with  Miss  Nisbet  Hamil- 
ton's medal.  This  generous  gift  was  repeated  annually  thereafter  during  her 
lifetime  by  Lady  Mary,  and  is  continued  now  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton 
Ogilvy.  On  June  26th,  1877,  we  find  the  club  lamenting  the  death  of  their 
patron,  Mr.  Nisbet  Hamilton,  whom  they  all  so  highly  esteemed  and  respected, 
and  sending  a  letter  of  condolence  to  Lady  Mary,  by  whom  it  was  gracefully 
acknowledged.  'You  wilt  believe,'  she  says  in  her  reply  of  Oct.  5,  'that  the 
feelings  of  esteem  and  respect  which  you  express  in  your  note  toward  my 
beloved  husband  are  much  valued  by  me,  and  the  sympathy  you  feel  for  our 
deep  grief  soothes  us  and  calls  forth  our  gratitude.  Will  you  assure  the  mem- 
bers of  your  club  that  I  can  never  forget  the  affection  which  has  been  shown 
to  the  memory  of  one  who  was  so  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  all  around 
him.'  At  a  meeting  of  the  club  on  15th  March  1884,  after  the  death  of  Lady 
Mary,  who  had  been  their  patroness  since  the  death  of  her  husband,  it  was 
agreed  by  the  members  to  '  record  their  sense  of  the  great  loss  which  they 
and  all  around  them  had  sustained.  The  members  of  this  club,'  the  minute 
proceeds,  '  will  ever  cherish  gratefully  the  memory  of  her  ladyship,  and  recall 
with  thankfulness  her  kindly  interest  in  the  success  of  the  club  and  all  she  did 
to  promote  its  prosperity.'  Miss  Nisbet  Hamilton  became  patroness  on  her 
mother's  death.  In  1888,  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage  with  Mr.  Ogilvy, 
an  illuminated  address  of  congratulations  and  good  wishes  was  presented  to 
their  patroness  by  the  golf  club  in  union  with  the  curling  and  bowling  clubs. 
Mr,  Ogilvy,  on  coming  to  the  estate,  was  elected  president,  and  on  many 
occasions  since  his  election,  he  has  manifested  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  club  and  its  members.  We  have  made  these  references  to  show  how 
cordial  is  the  sympathy  in  which  the  club  is  united  to  the  family  by  whose 
favour  golf  is  here  enjoyed,     in  sorrow  and  in  joy,  the  members  show  their 
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appreciation  of  the  great  privilege  they  have  in  playing  over  this  delightful 
green,  while  the  lord  and  Udy  of  the  manor,  by  their  generous  gifts  from  time 
to  time,  testify  how  much  this  kindly  sympathy  is  reciprocated.     Long  may  the 
happy  relationship  continue  !     If  the 
Areherfield  Golf  Gub  were  to  accept 
the    maiim    Timeo    Danaot    el    dona 
ferenlet,  each  member  might  stand  in 
dread  of  every  other,  for  each  member 
thinks  it  his  duty  to  bestow  a  gift  for 
competition  from  time  to  time.     In- 
deed no  club  in  all  the  county  has  so 
many  prises  to  play  for  throughout 
the  year.     For  many  years  Mr.  Law 
has  given  a  trophy  for  annual  handicap 
competition    by    holes,       Mr.    Penn, 
M.P.,  has  also  for  several  seasons  given 
a  silvercup  for  handicap  competition  by 
strokes.    Mt,  Palmer  presents  annually 
'  the  old  man's  prize,'  a  silver-mounted 
walking-stick,  and  as  this  cannot  be 
won  twice,  the  members,  if  the  old 
man  survive  as  long  as   they  would 
like,  must  all  eventually  have  a  useful 
memento  of  the  veteran  who  was  in 
the  chair  at  the  formation  of  the  club.     Mr.  Thomas  D.  Thomson,  who  for  a 
long  period  has  been  general  factotum  of  the  Areherfield  Club,  holding  the 
offices  of  Captain,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  gives  annually  a  captain's  prize. 
Apart  from  intermittent  gifts,  those  annually  bestowed  are  therefore  numer- 
ous and  valuable.     Mr.  Thomson  (whose  portrait  will  be  appreciated  by  all 
who  know  'the  laird ')  has  set  a  good  example  to  club  secretaries  by  having 
a  large  album  prepared,  in  which  the  portraits  of  all  the  members  of  the 
club  from  its  commencement  are  inserted.     This  becomes  more  interesting 
every  year,  and  will,  we  hope,  be  preserved  in  the  club.    The  Areherfield 
Club  has  numbered  among  its  members  a  good  many  distinguished  players. 
On  one  occasion  (1885)  its  team   brought  home  the  County  Cup,  and  the 
club  in  that  event  has  often  'stood  well  in.'     In  matches  against  other  clubs 
its  record  is  also  good.     In  the  illustration  (p.  157),  from  a  photograph  taken 
on  17th  Oct.  1885  in  front  of  the  Castle  Inn,  we  have,  reading  frem  left  to 
right,  the  following :   Messrs.  W.  M'Donald,  T.  Yule,  W.  Jopp,  W.  Palmer, 
G.  Begbie,  W.  Whytock,  T.  A.  Begbie,  St.  Clair  Cunningham,  G.  Strachan,  J. 
Deans,  D.  S,  Meikleham,  T.  D.  Thomson,  Rev.  J.  Kerr,  P.  Cathie,  J.  Edgar,  W. 
R.  Clapperton,  J.  Young,  J.  Bisset,  and  F.  Hart.     Mr.  W.  M'Donald,  on  the 
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left,  is  adoined  with  the  medal  which  he  won  so  often,  and  which  he  bequeathed 
to  the  club  at  his  death.  The  quartette  who  won  the  County  Cup  stand  together 
in  the  centre  of  the  picture.  Underneath  the  right  window  is  a  faithful  re- 
presentation of  the  kindly  countenance  of  Mr.  P.  Cathie,  who  for  fifteen  years 
acted  as  secretary  to  the  club,  and  who  had  much  to  do  with  its  success.  He 
was  a  very  worthy  man,  and  at  the  social  meetings  of  the  club  his  line  '  Scotch 
s&ngs '  were  always  given  in  the  best  style.  The  illustration  gives  a  capital 
view  of  the  Castle  Inn,  so  honourably  associated  with  his  name,  and  with  the 
excellent '  table '  which  '  mine  host '  used  always  to  set  before  his  visitors. 

Beyond  what  has  been  given,  there  is  nothing  of  interest  to  quote  from 
the  Archeriield  Club  minutes.  In  189S  the  entry-money  was  raised  to  5s. 
and  the  annual  subscription  to  4s. 


PresidenU  of  the  Arvhe^eld  Club 


Caplah 


ISSB—    .    T.  D.  ThoniKin. 
SecrelarKs 

186i)— 18S1.     P.  Cathie.         18W-     .     T.  D. 


Winners  of  Scratch  Medal 


1870.  W.M 'Donald, 

187L  W.  H1>oiuad, 

1S7£.  W.  H'DoDald, 

1873.  W.  M'Donald, 

1874.  W.M'Donald, 
1876.  W.  Palmer,  jun., 

1876.  W.  M'DoMJd. 

1877.  W.  M'Donald, 

1878.  W.  Palmer,  jnn„ 

1879.  W.  -WTiylook, 
1S80.  O.  B«gbie,    . 
1881.  St.  CUir  CunningtuUD, 
188S.  Jamei  Biuet 


1885.    J.  Bigset, 

T.  A.  Bettbie, 

St.  Clair  CunuiDgbam, 

T.  A.  B«gbie, 

J.  Bisut, 

T.  A.  B^bie.       . 

T.  Yule,       . 

T.  A.  B«gbie, 

1893.  T.  YuIb, 

1894.  T.  Binnie,    . 

1895.  John  Penn,  M.P., 


'  Mr.  M'Donald  having  won  the  medal  four  times  in  succession.  Miss  Nisbet  Hamilton 
presented  it  to  him,  and  gave  a  new  medal  to  the  club.  The  medal,  which  thus  became 
Mr.  M'Donald's  properly,  was  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  club,  and  is  now  the  Handicap 
Medal. 

*  After  a  tie  with  Mr.  W.  M'Donald. 

*  Course  enlarged  from  thirteen  to  eighteen  holes. 
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GULLANE 
There  is  not  anp^here  a  sweeter,  quainter  villa|;e  than  Gullane.  In  some 
respects  the  Gullane  golf-course  mny  also  be  regarded  as  the  most  delightful 
in  the  world.  Mr,  Horace  G.  Hutchinson  says  that  Gullane  green  'will  never 
become  very  famous,  for  the  turf,  though  good,  is  too  light  to  bear  the  amount 
of  ill-usage  which  a  links  must  endure  to  earn  fame.'  We  entirely  join  issue 
on  this  point  even  with  such  a  great  authority,  and  hold  that  the  green,  so  far 


as  its  turf  is  concerned,  is  not  surpassed.  There  is  an  elasticity  and  spring 
about  the  Gullane  turf  that  you  seldom  find  anywhere  else ;  and  as  for  the 
putting-greens,  even  with  all  the  wear  and  tear  of  a  season's  play,  where  will 
you  find  their  marrow?  Then,  have  you  anywhere  in  all  the  world  such 
delightful  'heichs  and  howes,'  giving  relief  to  the  muscles,  variety  to  the 
battle,  and  sustaining  the  interest,  as  you  have  at  Gullane  ?  There  is  no 
unpardonable  monotony  here.  You  never  tire.  As  our  lamented  friend 
John  Thomson  ^  sang : — 

It  'a  up  the  hill,  it  'a  dovn  the  hill. 

And  roun'  the  hill,  an  »'  man  ; 
To  Gullane  Hill,  wi'  richt  guid  will. 

It  ye  can  gowff  ava,  man. 

*  Gelfing  and  olhtr  Poems  and  Stmgt,  1893,  p.  7. 
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The  turf  ii  toft  as  mkiden'a  oheek, 

Wi'  youth  and  beauty  bloomin' ; 
And  bonnie  thyme,  wi'  odour  eweet. 

The  oaller  air '«  pert umin'. 
There  '■  b^hti  and  howee,  tbere  'a  botky  knowea, 

Ai  far  >■  eye  cau  covet ; 
By  K«  and  land,  a  picture  grand 

Dame  Nature  ehowB  her  lover. 
The  late  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  a  champion  golfer  in  his  day,  told  us  that 
once  when  he  had  been  drawn  against  a  dour-looking  opponent  who  seemed 
disinclined  to  talk,  he  thouf^bt  he  would 
get  on  friendly  terms  by  making  a  remark 
about  the  fine  scenery  around  the  links. 
The  dour  chap  gruffly  replied :  '  A'  didna 
come  here  to  look  at  scenery ;  a'  cam  here 
to  play  govrff.'  This  was  all  that  Mr.  Cham- 
bers got  from  his  opponent;  and  all  that 
his  opponent  got  Irom  him  was  a  good  lick- 
ing, which  served  him  right.  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son's dictum  *  is  a  sound  one — '  Scenery  is 
not  golf;  but  golf  b  a  pleasanter  recrea- 
tion when  played  in  the  midst  of  pleasant 
scenery.'  Now  for  scenery  we  place  Gullane 
before  any  other  green.  It  is  said  that  from 
the  top  of  the  hill  on  a  clear  day  you  con 
see  fourteen  counties.     Certainly  at  many 

....  ii       1      .  IF  !.-  JOHN  THE  CAkKIER 

points   the  outlook  is  eranfl,  far-reach mir,        ,^        '  ,.■_■„       ,:^.  >.    .. 

unsurpassable  in  interest  and  beauty.    Mind 

and  body  are  refreshed  as  the  eye  wanders  over  the  Firth,  sweetly  silvered 
under  the  sunshine  of  a  summer  day.  Beyond  lie  the  green  fields  of 
Fife  and  the  dark-browed  hill  where,  to  the  great  grief  of  Scotland,  Alex- 
ander III.  met  his  death;  and  further  north  we  descry  'Hugh  Haliburton's ' 
dear  Ochils.  Eastward  the  busy  ships  carry  the  imagination  with  them  to 
far-off  lands  as  they  disappear  past  Fidra  and  the  Bass  and  the  May  ;  in 
the  west  the  player  notes  away  beyond  Aberlady  Bay  the  clear  outline  of 
Arthur  Seat,  the  massive  arches  of  the  Forth  Bridge,  and  the  lofty  Lomond 
peaks.  To  the  south  he  has  '  the  garden  of  Scotland '  in  full  bloom  lying 
between  the  Links  and  the  long  Lammermoor  Hills,  which  bound  the  horizon 
on  that  side.  Altogether  it  is  a  glorious  sight — '  A  Vision  of  Miraa,*  as  honest 
John  Brotherston,  the  carrier,  persisted  always  in  calling  it,  though  one  was 
not  just  so  sure  of  the  applicability  of  the  phrase  as  of  John's  pride  in  his 
native  hill,  which  now,  alas  !  knows  him  no  more.  Then  there  are  old 
traditions  about,  .which  fill  the  air  with  the  fragrance  of  the  past.     That  ivy- 

'  Badninlon  Golf,  p.  321. 
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covered   ruin  was  once  the  parish  church.     The  vicarage  may  jret  be  seen, 
where  it  was  difficult  to  live  and  cultivate  the  glebe,  for  both  at  times  were 
'  overblowen  with  sand,'  supposed  to  liave  been  driven  through  the  valley 
which  divides  the  hill.     At  Jovah's  Neuk,  to  which  a  road  once  led,  there 
was   formerly  a  ferry   to    Fife.       In    1715,  when    Brigadier    Mackintosh   of 
Borlum  invwled  the  Lothians  for  the  Pretender,  he  landed  at  this  feny-house. 
In  1804,  during  the  Invasion  scare,  '  Mansie  Wauch'  and  other  inhabitants  of 
the  Lothians  who  feared  the  intentions  of  the  great  Napoleon,  and  expected 
that  he  meant  to  land  an  invading  force  of  200,000  at  Aberlady  Bay,  once 
the  regular  port  of  Haddington,  prevailed  on  the  Government  to  place  a  camp 
on  the  ground,  composed  of  Regulars,  Militia,  and  Volunteers.      Here  the 
camp  remained  for  several  years.     With  its  presence  we  must  ever  associate 
one  of  the  saddest  of  local  incidents — the   shooting  in    1806  of  two   poor 
mutineers,  whose  only  offence  was  that,  on  being  dismissed  from  drill,  they 
complained  that  they  would  be  too  late  to  do  th»ir  marketing  in  a  neigh- 
bouring town.      They  were   buried   on  the  spot  where  they  fell.      There 
is  a   well    on    the    course    from   which   the 
golfer  may  refresh  himself  ere  he  drives  off 
at  '  the  Valley  Hole.'     Another,  from  which 
the  most  exquisite   pure  water   is  obtained, 
has  some  mason-work  protecting  it,  and  may 
be  seen  on  the  lower  hill-brow  facing  the 
public  road.     The  late  Mr.  Stevens  thought 
its  name.  Brand's  Well,  was  given  it  because 
it  was  near  the  scene  where  in  olden  time  the 
Brehon  or  judge  held  his  court — '  Brehon's 
well '  having  been   corrupted  into  the  pre- 
sent name.     The  racecourse,  which  you  see 
from   the   hill,  is,  like   Muirfietd,  associated 
with    Dawson,    1' Anson,    and    other    famous 
horse- trainers.     Over  that  turf,  now  deserted 
by  the  force  of  law,  some  of  the  most  famous 
horses  were  daily  to  be  seen  receiving  their 
education  within  the  memory  of  some  who 
•AULD  wuLLY  NOBLE'  are  Still  able  to  recount  their  achievements, 

ffr,«, «  phoici-nn,  i,  a,,!—,,.  Bainturgh)  ^^^j^  ^  Wully  NoMe,  a  famous  jockey  in  his 
day,  who  rode  Lanercost  to  victory  in  the  first  Cambridgeshire,  and  now 
spends  his  declining  years  in  quiet  in  the  village.^ 

*  'Wully'  has  a  pension  of  £■20  a  year  from  (he  Bentinck  Fund,  for  which  we  sign  bis 
papers  half-yearly  lo  Ihe  kSkcX  that  he  has  'no  olher  means  of  support.'  We  are  glad  to  hear 
thai  Lord  Rosebery  and  other  sportsmen  lately  g^^c  subscriptions  for  a  present  to  the  old 
worthy,  who  is  now  in  his  eighty-second  year. 
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Golf  has  undoubtedly  been  played  over  Gullaue  Links  from  time  imme- 
morial.    We  have  heard  Mr.  David  Pringle  of  Saltcoats  say  that  it  was  played  as 
far  back  as  he  could  remember.     He  died  some  years  ago,  considerably  over 
ninety  years  of  age,  so  that  his  memory  carried  back  to  last  century.     It  used 
to  be  a  custDm  for  the  weavers  of  Dirleton  to  meet  those  of  Aberlady  (their 
number  at  both  places  was  large  in  the  old  hand-loom  days)  on  the  Links  of 
Gull«ne  on  Auld  Handsel  Monday,  and  have  an  annual  match.     That  day  was 
then  the  great  holiday  of  the  year  all  over  the  country.     It  would  appear  that 
very  few  holes  were  played  at  first — not  more,  perhaps,  than  three  or  four. 
The  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  used  to  meet  and  have  an  occasional  game. 
They  organised  themselves  into  a  small  club — the  first  which  existed  at  Gullane, 
bat    this  appears  to  have  become  defunct.     They  were  reorganised  in  18.^9, 
under  the  name  of  the  East  Lothian  Club.     This 
East  Lothian  Club  for  a  long  time  took  charge 
of  the  upkeep  of  the  green.     Indeed,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  attention  paid  to  the  links  in 
view  of  the  quarterly  competition  of  this  club, 
they  would  certainly  not  have  become  so  fine. 
Much    praise  is    also  due    to  the  late  Mr.   A. 
Whytock,  who  for  a  long  time  was  a  resident 
at  Gullane.     He  was  a  most  liberal  man^lavish, 
we  should  say,  in  all  that  concerned  the  good 
of  golf  and  golfers  at  Gullane.     With  his  gener- 
ous expenditure  and  that  of  the  East  Lothian 
Club  combined,  the  course  was  gradually  ex- 
tended to  fifteen  holes.     In  June  18S3  the  Gul- 
lane Club  was  instituted.      This  club  at  once, 
without  asking  leave  from  any  one,  took  upon 
itself  the  management  of  the  green,  appointed  irf."*«i*) 

a  green-keeper,  and  enlarged  the  course  to  eighteen  boles.  In  doing  this 
the  club  did  not  interfere  with  immemorial  rights.  The  public  as  before  were 
allowed  to  play  without  let  or  hindrance.  In  fact,  the  club  at  its  start 
represented  the  public;  for  although  some  of  its  promoters  belonged  to  Gul- 
lane, others  were  strangers  from  a  distance,  and  its  membership  was  open  to 
all  and  sundry.  The  club's  position  was  made  clear  in  the  year  ISHfl,  when 
it  was  proposed  to  have  a  clubhouse.  On  applying  for  ground  on  the 
Dirleton  estate  on  which  to  build,  the  conditions  of  the  feu-contract  inilicated 
that  the  proprietors  of  the  estate  did  not  admit  the  club's  right  to  golf 
over  Gullane  green.  The  club  refused  to  build  on  the  ground  under  the 
proposed  conditions,  and  feued  ground  on  another  property.  Four  years  after 
this  the  question  of  property  in  the  links  was  raised  over  horse-training,  which 
had  for  long  been  carried  on  over  a  part  of  the  common.     Lord  Low,  before 
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whom  the  case  came  in  the  Court  of  Session,  decided  against  Cowe,  the  horse- 
trainer,  and  in  favour  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Dirleton  estate,  who  desired 
interdict  against  his  training  horses  on  the  common  without  their  leave.'  The 
Judge  was  careful  not  to  pronounce  on  the  question  of  golf.  The  cluh's  play 
was  not  in  any  way  interfered  with  by  his  Lordship's  decison.  But  the  officials 
of  the  Gultane  Golf  Club,  evidently  acting  on  the  belief  that  the  club's  former 
contention  was  untenable,  got  into  communication  with  the  proprietors  of  the 
Dirleton  estate  with  the  view  of  having  a  lease  of  the  links  granted  to  the  club. 
The  members  were  not  convened  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  this  proposal, 
but  at  the  general  meeting  in  1894  a  draft  lease  was  submitted,  under  which 
the  club  was  to  have  the  management  of  the  green  for  five  years,  at  a  nominal 
rent  of  £5,  to  rise  to  £55  if  the  income  of  the  club  permitted,  charges  to  be 
made  from  strangers,  but  the  feuars  of  Gullane  and  the  members  of  existing 
clubs  not  to  be  interfered  with.  Against  this  proposal,  so  hurriedly  made,  the 
present  writer  made  a  counter-proposal  to  delay  proceedings,  with  the  view  of 
con-tulting  eminent  counsel  on  the  whole  situation,  believing  that  the  rights, 
more  especially  of  the  Gullane  people,  were  being  jeopardised  by  this  action 
(though  the  lease  disclaimed  any  interference  with  existing  rights),  and 
that  at  some  future  time  the  question  would  have  to  come  up  for  clear 
and  iinal  settlement^  This  was  not  the  opinion  of  the  general  meeting,  for 
only  seven  supported  the  motion  for  delay  and  inquiry,  while  fifty  or  sixty 
went  in  favour  of  the  five  years'  lease.  Having  given  our  opinion  more  than 
once  elsewhere '  on  this  subject,  we  refrain  from  further  commenting  on  it 
here.  The  '  Gullane  Links  Case '  is,  however,  of  so  much  importance,  and 
so  interesting  generally  to  golfers  and  others,  that  we  have  asked  the  agent 
for  the  defence,  Mr.  A.  P.  Purves,  W.S.,  who  is  perhaps  the  best-informed 
authority  on  the  matter,  to  set  down  his  view  of  the  situation.  This  Mr. 
Purves  has  done  in  the  following  paper,  which  has  been  revised  by  one  of  the 
counsel  for  the  defence,  Mr.  A.  J.  Young,  advocate; — 

THE  GULLANE  COMMON  LAW-CASE 

Oullsne  b&d  the  ilistinotion,  if  it  ma;  ao  be  called,  of  being  the  subject  of  &n  expeniive  and 
protracted  litigation  in  the  Court  of  SciHiiaa  ia  Scotland.  It  ww  well  known  b,v  the  villagert  of 
OulUne  and  the  trequenten  of  the  linlci  and  those  of  Luffnen,  that  besides  Mr.  Hope's  claim  of 
property,  which  hui  not  b«en  so  penistentlj  disputed,  Mrs.  Hamilton  Ogilry  of  Dirlelon  claimed 
the  Gullane  Common  and  the  whole  links  down  to  the  foreshore  as  being  hers  in  right  of  property. 
It  was  understood  that  the  feuars  and  villagerH  of  Gullane  had  rights  of  pasture  on  the  oommoo, 

'  I^td  Low's  Interlocutor  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  lo  ibis  volume,  pp.  vii.xviii. 

'  Once  the  railway,  which  has  been  authorised  by  Parliameni,  is  conslructed,  Gullane  must 
inctcasc  even  more  rapidly  than  it  has  done  within  the  last  len  years.  Its  formation  into  a 
bu^h  will  follow,  and  the  selllemeni  of  the  rights  of  feuats  and  others  will  become  mote 
complicated. 

*  Ge//,  vol.  v.  pp.  86,  87  j  vol.  vLi.  pp.  38,  39 ;  vol,  viii.  pp.  538,  539. 
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and  right  to  Uke  turf  for  bmning  uid  Tor  other  purposes.'  butithadtlwityB  be«n  oonteDded  by  Mrs. 
Hunilton  Ogjlvy  uid  her  predecenors  (bat  OulUne  Common  vat  a  pertiDent  of  the  Barony  of 
DirletoD,  which  had  come  down  to  her  from  her  anceatoni.  It  nuy  here  be  explained  that  a 
banmy  title  in  Scotland  is  one  which  gives  the  boron  or  lord  of  the  barony  (although  that  titl* 
ia  very  different  from  the  title  of  an  English  baron)  coneidenble  (wwen.  and  alao  ie  to  be  inter' 
preted,  according  to  the  more  ancient  law  at  leaat,  as  covering  the  aoquiiition  of  coniiderable 
'  puta  and  pertinents '  outside  of  the  boundary  of  the  baroDy  proper.  For  eiample,  a  baron  may, 
under  a  barony  title,  acquire  the  foreshore  by  taking  rode,  aand,  seaweed,  and  the  like  from  it 
for  the  prescriptive  period  of  forty  years,  and  even  eiclnde  the  Cro*in  and  the  public  from  the 
foreshore,  except  far  navigation  and  landing  or  emljarking. 

By  many  acta  of  possesnon  prior  to  1891,  Mm.  Hamilton  Ogilvy  had  asserted  rights  in  what 
m*  known  ai  the  Common  of  Gullane,  and  in  that  year  Mr.  EUchard  Cowe,  who  trained  lace- 
hones  on  the  common,  having  declined  to  pay  Hrs.  Hnniilton  Ogilvy  rent  for  that  privilege,  or  to 
take  a  lease  ODder  her  for  the  purpoHe,  was  involved  in  a  litigation  with  her  in  regard  to  whether 
or  not  he.  as  being  the  tenant  of  a  feuar  or  villager  of  Qnllane,  bad  right  to  train  hortea  on  the 
amunon.  The  training  of  racehorses,  it  was  admitted,  had  gone  on  for  many  more  than  forty  years; 
but  Mrs,  Hamilton  Ogilvy  asserted  that  this  was  merely  the  rcsnit  of  tolenuice  on  her  part  and  on 
the  part  of  her  predecessors,  and  that  no  right  to  train  horses  existed.  The  question  came  to  be, 
therefore,  not  whether  there  was  a  right  of  training  horses  on  the  common  so  much  aa  whether 
Mrs.  Hamilton  Ogilvy  bad  a  right  of  property  in  the  common  so  aa  to  exclude  horse-trainhig ;  and 
OS  golf  was  in  precisely  the  same  position  as  horse- training,  neither  being  a  servitude  or  burden 
known  to  the  law  of  Scotland  as  capable  of  being  constituted  over  the  property  of  another,  numerous 
gentlemen  who  were  interested  in  preserving  the  right  of  golfing  on  Uie  common  formed  them- 
selves into  a  committee,  and  whether  well  advised  as  to  the  particular  claim  in  question  or  not,  re^ 
solved  to  resist  Mrs.  Hamilton  Ogilvy'a  pretension  of  property  iu  the  common.  The  interdict  or 
injunction  sought  by  her  was  wide  enough  to  cover  golf,  bcoaase  it  was  directed  not  only 
against  exercising  or  training  horses,  but  against  all  persons  '  Irespaaaing  upon  the  said  lands  (the 
commonX  which  are  the  property  of  the  said  complainer  (Mrs.  Hamilton  Ogilvy),  or  any  part 

During  the  course  of  the  lawsuit  it  was  admitted  that  Mrs.  Hamilton  Ugilvy  had  no  expresa 
title  to  the  common,  and  that  she  could  only  found  upon  a  title  to  the  barony  last  executed  in 
1686  in  favour  of  her  ancestor.  Sir  John  Nisbet,  and  upon  acta  of  possession,  such  as  liaving 
quarried  stone,  leased  the  right  to  rahhit-warren  and  drawn  rent  therefor,  pastured  and  grazed 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  cut  bents  and  grass.  She  also  averred  that  she  had  let  minerals  at  one  time 
daring  lost  century,  and  this  waa  proved.  The  ilefence  was  that  Gullane  Common  was  not  the 
exclusive  property  of  Mrs.  Hamilton  (^ilvy.  but  a  commonty  to  which  feuara  and  proprietors  iu 
the  village  of  Gullane  had  right,  and  that  various  rights  in  the  way  of  training  horses,  cutting 
grUB,  pasturing  cons  and  sheep,  quarrying  stone,  and  the  like  had  been  exercised  by  the  feuars 
of  the  village  from  time  immemorial.  Mrs.  Hamilton  Ogilvy's  reply  to  this  contention  was  that 
she  was  superior  of  the  village— I'.e,  lord  of  the  manor — and  that  as  the  feuars  held  of  her  as 
her  vassals,  they  had  only  rights  according  to  the  charters  aha  and  her  predecessors  had  granted 
them,  it  was  conclusively  proved,  however,  that  Gullane,  which  has  been  known  as  a  '  villa '  or 
town  since  the  dawn  of  history  in  Scotland,  had  been  long  prior  tu  its  acquisition  by  Mrs. 
Hamilton  Ogilvy'a  ancestors,  the  property  of  the  Knights  Templars,  and  Chat  even  at  the  preaent 
day  some  at  least  of  the  villagers  of  Gullane  hold  of  the  Knights  Templars  as  their  lonis  of  the 
manor  or  superiors.  Recently,  if  not  now,  a  large  iron  cross  on  one  or  more  houses,  like  that 
which  used  to  be  seen  on  the  old  Mint  at  Linlithgow,  was  an  evidence  of  this  to  the  public  eye. 
It  was  proved  by  many  aged  witnessea  that  golf  bad  been  played  on  the  common  since  near 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century  at  least,  and  it  was  also  proved  that  races  and  reviews  had 
been  held  and  camps  established,  and  many  other  acts  done  by  the  public  on  the  common  from  the 
beginning  of  the  century  downwards,  without  (until  of  very  recent  years)  any  objection  or 
hmdranoe  on  the  part  of  Mrs,  Hamilton  Ogilvy  or  her  preilecessors.  The  question  of  property 
tamed,  iu  the  opinion  of  the  judge,  very  mnch  upon  the  construction  of  the  ancient  titles.  His 
view  upon  a  title  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Scotland,  while  the  hsjony  was  under  the 
wardship  of  the  Crown  in  1505,  printed  in  the  I^heqver  Rollt  o}  .Icolland,  vol.  lii.  p.  T93,  was 
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that  beottiue  that  aCatute  farbaiU  all  persons  except  the  keepers  and  thetackunen — i.f.  the  Ictow — 
of  the  hnkg  of  Dirletflo,  West  or  St.  Patrick's  Chapel.  Gullaoe.  and  other  links  pertaiaiug  to  the 
lordship  of  DirleWn,  to  kill  rahhiu,  and  enacted  penalties  top  damage  to  'cuningis' or  rabWle  that 
should  happen  to  be  slain  Hgatnst  the  statute,  there  was  strong  proof  that  at  that  early  period 
the  property  of  the  liiiku  of  (iullane  rested  with  Lord  Hali burton's  hein,  who  were  the  wajds  of 
the  Crown ;  and  he,  in  his  Interlocutor  regardeil  the  various  act*  of  possession  which  bad  been 
proved  liy  Itlrs.  Hamilwn  Ogiivy  and  her  predeceiiBoni,  a»  already  mentioned,  as  illustrating  this 
right  of  property,  with  the  result  that  be  came  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the  rights  of  property 
of  which  the  links  were  capaiile  had  been  exercised  by  llrs.  Hamilton  Ogiivy,  and  that  any  rigbta 
of  posture  or  similar  rightn  which  hod  been  exercised  by  the  villagers  of  UuUane  were  merely 
burdens,  so  far  as  they  could  be  properly  called  servitudes,  upon  the  right  of  property  which  veM«d 
in  Mrs.  Hamilton  Ogiivy.  N'o  doubt  the  right  of  letting  the  rabbits  and  taking  rent  for  them, 
which  had  been  exercised  for  a  gieat  many  years,  was  the  priaojpal  right  which  coold  be  exercised 
over  the  lands,  and  in  tlie»e  early  days,  anterior  to  railways,  and  indeed  until  within  a  few  years, 
tlie  mere  Hgbt  of  golf  or  of  training  homes  was  not  so  burdeneome  a  right  as  could  be  much 
qaestioned  by  any  proprietor  in  the  circumntanceB.  The  Judge  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
any  event,  whether  there  was  an  absolute  right  of  proi>ertv  in  lira,  Hamilton  Ogiivy  or  not,  ehe 
was  entitled,  ss  being  owner  of  several  of  the  houses  in  the  village  of  Oullane,  to  prohibit,  even  in 
her  capacity  as  being  one  of  the  commoners,  the  training  of  horses. 

He  proceedol  to  nay  in  his  judgment ; — 

"The  respondent ) I. (.  the  defence)  founds  greatly  npoti  golf-playing  on  GuUane  Links.  It  i* 
not  disputed  that  golf  has  been  pl&yed  there  continuously  and  without  interruption  for  a  period 
beyond  the  memory  of  man,  anil  that  the  area  includeil  in  the  golf.ooaree  has  tieen  grodiully 
enlarged  from  three  or  four  holes  to  eighteen  holes  without,  apparently,  the  leave  of  the  compluner, 
Mrs.  Ogilvie.  or  her  authors  being  asked  or  given.  I  rlo  not  wish  to  say  one  word  suggesting  that 
the  use  of  the  links  as  a  golf-course  could  be  prohibited  by  the  oomplainer  or  any  one  else.  But, 
in  the  first  place,  whatever  may  be  the  legal  category  uniler  which  the  use  of  ground  for  golf  may 
fall,  or  the  legal  right  (if  any)  which  such  use  may  indicate,  it  is  not  the  ordinary,  nor  indeed  a 
known  use  of  a  commonty,  whereby  the  common  proprietors  exhibit  and  exercise  their  proprietary 
rights.  In  the  second  place,  the  evidence  in  regard  to  the  golfing  is  open  to  tbe  same  criticism  as 
the  evidence  in  regard  to  shooting.  The  res|)ondent  has  prove<l  too  much.  The  use  of  the 
golf-course  by  the  feuors  of  GuUane  has  been  a  comparatively  small  matter,  and  I  think  that  it  is 
evident  that  if  memliers  of  the  general  public  had  not  bean  attracted  to  the  green  the  playing  of 
golf  would  never  have  assumed  the  proportions  which  it  has  attained,  nor  would  the  large  extenaion 
of  the  course  have  been  made.' 

It  was  an  unfortunate  circumstance  in  the  case  that  the  defence  was  unable  to  prove  that 
GuMsne  hod  ever  been  erected  into  a  burgh  of  barony.  If  that  could  have  been  proved,  then  there 
would  have  been  ground  for  saying  that  such  a  burgh  could  have  aoquired  rights  of  all  kinds  ov«r  the 
common,  outlying  anil  used  hy  the  bui^hcra,  which  would  inolude  golf  as  well  aa  all  other  rights,  and 
practically  prohibit  the  use  of  the  common  by  any  one  supposed  to  have  a  grant  from  the  Crown  of 
the  aoliiwi.  An  examination  of  the  history  of  Gullane  ahowed,  however,  that  in  all  probability, 
being  originally  within  the  ancient  kingdom  of  NoKhiunbrla,  it  had  from  that  time  merely  the 
rights  which  an  English  village  has  to  a  common  in  its  midat  or  surrounding  it, —rights  which, 
however,  became,  after  the  disjimotion  of  East  Lothian  from  Nortbnmbria,  incompatible  with  the 
law  as  established  in  the  other  parts  of  Scotland,  and  therefore  fell  into  abeyance.  Besides,  the 
village  had  the  misfortune  to  be  nearly  overwhelmed  by  sand  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  tbe  church  being  then  removed  to  Dirleton.  which  became  a  more  important  place,  and 
nnder  the  auspices  of  the  lord  of  the  cantle  of  Dirleton  was  ereotei!  into  a  burgh  of  barony.  On 
the  whole  question  as  it  relates  to  golf,  tbe  teamed  senior  counsel  for  the  defence,  who  is  on 
eminent  antiquary,  and  the  agents  in  the  case,  are  of  opinion  that  if.  as  the  Judge  hod  put  it.  Mrs. 
Hamilton  Ogiivy,  although  she  might  not  have  an  absolute  right  of  property  in  the  common,  was 
in  any  event  entitled  as  a  commoner  to  prohibit  hone  training,  and  was  in  the  some'position  heraelf 
as  regards  the  other  commoners  ;  and  if  she  let.  as  has  been  done,  any  part  of  the  common  for 
golf  to  an  exclusive  club,  with  power  to  exclude  the  public,  then  any  of  the  feuors  owning  houses 
inthe  village  of  Gullane  would  he  entitled  in  like  manner  to  say  that  such  a  lease  was  an  inter- 
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Seratee  with  their  rights  of  putunge  uid  other  rights  in  the  common,  and  ao  prohibit  her  from 
leuing  the  eominoa  for  golf,  uid  tbe  club  from  playing  on  it  or  exercising  exclusive  rights. 

As  r^krds  golf,  tberefore,  the  question  can  be  by  no  means  regardeires  settled.  But  as  the 
lease  granted  has  become  very  remunerative  to  Mrs.  Hamilton  Ogilvy  aud  her  family,  it  is  to  be 
eipeet«d  that  any  member  of  the  public  attempting  to  exercise  the  right  of  golf  over  the  common 
without  leave  of  the  slnb  would  be  cbatlenged  in  the  same  way  [as  the  horse-trainer,  and  would 
have  to  suffer,  if  he  defended  himself,  tbe  expense  and  trouble  of  a  similar  lawsuit. 

In  the  formal  interdiet  granted,  all  that  was  done  by  the  Judge  was  to  prohibit  the  hona- 
trsiner  from  exercising  or  training  borsee  upon  the  common ;  but  u  to  the  other  part  of  the 
application,  vit  to  prevent  Mr.  Cowe  trespauing  upon  the  lands  as  being  the  property  of  Mn. 
Ogilvy — the  Judge  reserved  coniideratlon,  and  gave  no  opinion. 

So  inaccessible,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Gullane  has  never  been  tbe  scene 
of  any  very  famous  matches.  The  most  remarkable  gathering  ever  seen  on 
the  links  was  that  of  August  20,  1892,  when  no  less  than  145  players 
from  all  parts  assembled  at  a  tournament  which  was  organised  in  connection 
with  a  bazaar  held  to  wipe  off  a  debt  on  the  new  church.  (The  Kirk  and 
the  Gowfl^  it  will  be  noticed,  have  a  happy  alliance  in  this  quarter,  as  they 
should  have  everywhere.)  Fortunately  the  day  was  'a  picture' — the  most 
perfect  golfing  day  we  have  ever  seen,  and  as  the  arrangements  were 
carried  out  in  a  systematic  and  orderly  way  the  players  enjoyed  themselves  to 
the  utmost.  Among  the  'cracks'  who  took  part  in  the  tournament  were 
Messrs.  A.  M.  Ross,  John  Forrest,  John  Brotherstone,  S.  M'Culloch,  Gordon 
Robertson,  John  King,  A.  Lawson,  F.  V.  Hagart,  F.  Kinloch,  J.  R.  Whitecross, 
J.  M'Cullochj  D.  M.  Jackson,  and  J.  Braid.  Mr.  Ross  and  Mr,  Brotherstone 
tied  for  the  scratch  cup  at  78,  and  on  playing  off  Mr.  Ross  won,  while  the  first 
handicap  fell  to  a  youth  of  fifteen.  Master  A.  W.  Robertson,  who  had  a  natural 
score  of  83 — very  creditable  work.  The  day  previous  saw  a  successful  tourna- 
ment, also  over  GuUane,  in  which  twenty-seven  ladies  took  part,  the  round 
consisting  of  12  holes.  Miss  L.  J.  Lugton,  a  local  player,  won  the  first  scratch 
prize  with  an  excellent  6+,  the  next  best  being  Miss  Florence  Anderson 
(North  Berwick),  67,  Miss  Blanche  Anderson,  68,  and  Miss  Ethel  M'Culloch,  69. 
The  record  of  the  Gullane  green  is  the  very  extraordinary  one  of  70,  a  score 
which  we  venture  to  predict  will  not  for  many  a  day  be  lessened.  It  was 
made  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Koss  in  a  club  competition  on  July  S3,  1893,  aud  was  put 
together  in  this  way  ; — 

64254+453  =  37 
434S34435  =  33—70 
Previous  to  this  Mr.  F.  V.  Hagart  held  the  record  with  the  score  of  76. 

As  to  the  character  of  the  course  we  shall  not  say  much,  but  allow  the 
player  to  find  it  out  for  himself  under  the  guidance  of  the  local  caddie. 
Generally  speaking,  you  get  capital  exercise  with  the  driver,  and  though  Gullane 
Hill  is  flimous  for  its  rabbits,  you  are  not  troubled  much  with  rabbit-scrapes. 
If  you  keep  straight  on  the  course  you  will  most  likely  have  a  good  lie  for  your 
second.     Only  at  four  of  the  holes  are  you  likely  to  require  driver  or  brassie  to 
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get  home,  if  the  drive  from  the  tee  is  a  fairly  good  one.    In  the  case  of  nine,  an 

iron,  cleek,  or  mashie  is  all  that  is  needed  after  the  drive  to  get  you  a  safe  4,  or 

Ht  times  a  3,  while  in  the  case  of  four  you  can  attain  to  the  green  with  driver, 

cleek,  or  iron,  as  the  distance  or  the  weather  directs.     Some  maintain  that 

there  are  too  few  bunkers  at  Gullane.     If  so,  this  defect  can  easily  be  remedied. 

It  will,  however,  be  found  by  most  players  that  the  bunkers  are  quite  sufficient 

to  make  a  good  score  difficult.     Anything  near  80  at  Gullane  is  only  got  by 

carefully  avoiding  these,  for  in  many  cases  a  topped  shot  from  the  tee  or 

through  the  green  may  land  the  ball  in  an  awkward  ditch  or  in  a  bunker  of  a 

more  elaborate  but  not  less  amiable  nature.     Whatever  dispute  there  may  be  as 

to  the  leasing  of  the  links,  there  can  be  only  one  opinion  as  to  the  improvement 

thereby  effected  on  golf  at  OuUane,     With  the  increase  in  the  number  of 

players  the  green  had  become  overcrowded,  especially  on  Saturdays  and  city 

holidays,  and  picnic  and  other  parties  played  havoc  with  the  ground.     Now  law 

and  order  reign  supreme.     No  player  demurs  to  pay  his  contribution  for  the 

upkeep  of  a  green  so  admirably  kept,  though  he  may  demur  to  being  challenged 

in  the  exercise  of  an  immemorial  right.     Besides  the  Gullane  Club,  the  old 

established  East  Lothian  and  Dirleton 

Castle  Clubs  continue  to  play  over  the 

green,   the   rights  of    these   two   not 

being    challenged    under    the     lease. 

Some  others,    of   which    brief  notices 

will    be  given,  also   make  this  course 

their  rendezvous,  without  having  their 

right  to  do  so  recognised  by  those  in 

authority. 


T-"^ 


The  East  Lothian  Club 

The  club  which  appropriates  to 
itself  the  county  name  upholds  the 
honour  thereof  by  a  record  of  stainless 
[  iru*y>n^»*»*»l  reputation  for  all  that  is  graceful, 
genial,  and  noble  in  the  grand  old  game 
of  golf.      The  minutes  of  the  present 

, ,„.,..,„., ., „,  j^j  Lothian  Club  take  us  back  to  1859. 

But  long  before  that  time  the  farmers  of  the  district  and  their  Edinburgh 
friends  had  formed  themselves  into  a  club  for  the  enjoyment  of  golf  at  Gullane. 
This  had  not  for  some  years  met,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  existed 
within  the  first  half  of  the  present  century.  The  Haddinglomhire  Courier  of 
July  13,  I860,  in  a  report  of  a  club  competition,  says  :— 
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the  re-onionB  or  revivals  which  h»vo  uken  placa  in  Eaat  Lathl&n  within  the  last  few 
moutlu,  none  hfta  been  hailed  with  more  beany  welcnme  than  the  resascitatioti  of  the  old  Eaat 
LothiaD  Club.  A  few  frienila  happening  to  meet  in  the  autumn  of  last  year  to  jilay  a  friendly  game 
over  the  golf -ground  of  GuUane  reeolved  to  form  a  cluli.  and  to  call  the  club  hy  il«  name  in  the  days 
of  old— "The  But  Lothian  Golf  Club,' 

These  friends,  who  formed  a  compiiny  of  nine,  have  all  save  two — Messrs. 
S.  D,  ShimflT  and  T.  S.  Aitchison — ^joined  the  majority.      Of  the  surviving 
two,  Mr.  Aitchison  is  the  only  ori^nal  member  who  is  still  a  member  of  the 
club.      It  was  gratifying  to  see  the  veteran  victorious  in  a  recent  competi- 
tion {March  1896)  with  a  very   creditable  score.      That  the  'friends'  had 
all   good   business    heads   on    their 
shoulders  may  be  inferred  from  the 
careful  way  in  which  they  set  about 
the  matter  of  re-organisation. 

As  a  model  of  its  kind  we  quote 
in  eximto  the  first  minute  of  the 
East  Lothian  CInb  :— 


Mr.  Thomae  Begbie,  Queenstonehanl 

Mr.  3.  Shirriff,  SalUoate. 

Mr,  David  G.  Todd,  Castlemaing. 

Hr.  John  Callander,  Williamston. 

Mi.  James  Reid.  Ballencrieff. 

Mr.  Thomas  AitchJHon,  Edinburgh, 

Ur.  Andrew  Cuthbertaon, 

ill.  Robert  Ricbardeon,  Haddington 

fttr.  WiUiam  G.  Dods, 


/hiT^  U4/^C/Ci^t^^i^ 


They  reeolved  to  form  themeelvee  into  a 
golf  dab  to  be  called  the  East  Lothian  Golf 
Club,  and  Hr.  S.  Shirriff  was  oboeen  Preeee 

Mr.  Callander  wag  unanimously  chosen  President,  and  Mr.  Begbie  Vice-Preaident  of  the  cInb. 
Hr.  Ricbacdwn  was  ohogen  Seoretary  and  Treasurer;  Mr.  8.  Shirriff,  Mr.  D.  G.  Todd.  Mr.  Reid, 
Mr.  CuthliertBon,  along  with  the  Pregident,  Vice-President,  and  Treasurer,  were  named  aa  a  com- 
mittee of  management. 

It  was  reeolved  that  new  members  be  admitte<l  by  ballot  at  any  of  the  quarterly  meetings  herein- 
after  Sied,  and  by  a  majority  of  the  members  present.  New  members  to  be  proposed  and  seconded 
by  members  at  one  meeting  and  balloted  for  at  a  subseqiient  meeting.  In  order  to  allow  proposed 
memben  to  play  on  the  day  of  Che  meeting  at  which  they  are  to  i>e  balloted  for,  the  ballot  shall 
take  place  before  the  play. 

The  niunber  of  members  to  bo  limited  to  thirty,  but  that  number  may  be  inoreaaed  apon  the 
resolation  of  three-foorths  of  the  members  at  the  time. 

The  entry-money  waa  &ied  at  five  shillings,  and  the  yearly  sulncription  at  two  abillings  and 
■iipence,  payable  in  advance. 

The  year  to  commence  as  at  let  October  1859,  and  any  pentou  entered  between  l«t  October  in 
one  year  and  1st  Gclober  in  the  neit  year  to  pay  entry-money  and  a  full  year's  subscription. 

It  was  resolved  that  tour  general  meetings  shall  be  held  in  tile  year.  viz.  the  first  on  the  first 
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S«lurd*J  of  October ;  the  aeooDd  on  the  flrat  SatunUj  of  Juiiury  ;  the  third  on  the  flret  Ssturdaj 
of  April ;  and  the  fourth  on  the  flret  Bsturdnj  of  Jul}-. 

The  pikce  for  playing  to  be  an  the  GullBDe  Hill. 

Resolved  tbM  members  shall  be  entitled  lo  vote  by  proxy. 

The  CoDunittee  of  Muiagement  to  have  power  lo  mnhe  rules  for  playing  the  game,  to  arrange 
ntatflhes,  and  have  the  powers  of  a  general  meeting  (except  election  of  offioe-bcArers  and  adrousioD 
of  members),  until  a  general  meeting  is  held,  bat  the  Committee  shall  be  subject  to  the  orders  of  a 
general  meeting. 

The  present  office-bearers  shall  continue  in  ofBoe  till  the  meeting  in  October  1S60,  and  they  shall 
be  elected  annually  at  that  time  ;  but  in  case  of  the  election  being  delayed  they  shall  Oontinne  in 
office  until  their  successors  are  appointed. 

The  rules  and  constitution  of  the  dab  may  be  altered  by  a  majority  of  three-fourths  of  the 
members  at  the  meeting  in  October. 

The  President  may  adjourn  the  meetiag  fixed  for  the  first  Saturday  of  October  neit  to  a 
Saturday  in  November  thereafter.  Sikuel  D.  SaiBBirr. 

It  is  intereeting  to  note  the  words :  The  place  for  playing  to  be  on  the 
GuUane  Hill.  They  give  us  the  keynote  to  the  symphony  of  ddight  and 
enjoyment  found  in  the  records  of  the  meetings  of  the  East  Lothian  Club,  and 
in  the  hearts  of  all  who  have  ever  golfed  on  a  fine  day  on  that  famous  hill.  In 
the  report  of  the  paper  already  quoted,  which  describes  the  gathering  of  July 
7,  1 660,  when  a  silver  flask,  a  snulf-bos,  and  a  dozen  golf-balls  were  the  prizes 
competed  for,  the  reporter  waxes  eloquent  in  this  wise  : — 

The  day  was  more  than  fine.  As  we  climb  the  hill,  the  magnificent  view  bursts  upon  our  gaze, 
and  owing  to  the  oleamees  of  the  almosphero  and  the  biilliaot  sunshine  it  was  unusually  grand. 
Looking  west,  the  vaCen  of  the  Forth  can  be  traced  far  up  lAward  their  source.  The  Lomonds  and 
more  distant  Ochils  form  the  outline  toward  the  north-west.  ThePentlandsareKen  in  thedJBtance, 
and  form  a  boundary  in  the  south-west,  whilst  the  monuments  and  spires  of  Edinburgh,  with  her 
old  castle  frowning  over  them  all.  and,  that  noble  lion-hill  of  Scotland — Arthur's  Seat — can  he  seen 
with  great  distinctness.  But,  what  to  a  strainer's  eye  must  appear  more  striking  than  all,  there 
stands  North  Berwick  Law,  which,  with  his  twin-brother  at  Traprain,  are  features  of  great  interest 
in  the  landscape.  The  woods  of  Tyninghame,  of  Balgooe.  of  Archerfleld  and  Lnffnesa,  clothe  the 
landscape  with  their  luiuijant  foliage,  beautiful  now.  but  lovelier  far  when  autumn  tints  them  over 
with  her  variegated  hues. 

The  early  fathers  of  the  East  Lothian  Club  did  more  than  golf  on  that  hill 
so  glowingly  described.  They  also  limched  there,  evidently  believing  that 
fine  scenery  was  'good  kitchen,'  and  as  enjoyable  at  luncheon  as  when  play- 
ing their  game.  They  got  photographed  t«o  at  that  auspicious  gathering, 
and  our  readers  may  judge  for  themselves  whether  the  Cowritr's  next  week's 
paragraph  ia  correct,  viz. : — 

We  have  been  presented  with  a  stereoscopic  view  of  the  EUst  Lothian  Golf  Club  enjoying  their 
'pipe  and  pinch'  after  their  luncheon  on  the  hill  last  Saturday,  and  cartaioly  a  more  manly  and 
intellectoal  group  of  men  no  one  need  desire  to  look  on  '. 

Two  hours  sufficed  for  the  luncheon  and  the  immortalising  of  the  company  by 
the  stereoscope ;  play  was  resumed  with  renewed  vigour,  and  in  some 
instances  with  greater  skill. 

And  thus  closed  a  day 

Famous  in  Its  fan 

If  not  famous  in  its  plaj-. 
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In  another  interesting  and  graceful  custom,  the  founders  of  this  club  set  an 
example  which  we  fear  has  not  been  so  faithfully  observed  as  some  to  which 
we      have       referred. 

They    used    to    invite         ''  3*s  *?  91011 

their  lady  friends  to 
picnic  parties  on  Gul- 
lane  Hill.  On  August 
3,  1860,the  local  paper 
describes  the  first 
gathering  of  the  kind 
under  the  auspices  of 
the  new  club  as  a  cus- 
tom of  the  old  club  to 
which  reference  has 
been  made.  About 
twenty  ladies  were 
present,  the  shelter  of 
a  tent  on  the  top  of 
the  hill  being  very 
acceptable,  as  the  day 
was  rather  cold.  The 
report  goes  on : — 

The  iNutj  «M  made  en- 
tirely at  the  auggeetlon  of 
the  Preeident,  who  iriBha 
the  new  club  to  follow  in 
the  footstepa  of  the  old  one, 
who  often  giive  their  Udy 

friend*    an    opportunity    of  ^  ^  ^^ 

sharing    in    those     open-air  ^g  19  ao  vi  31       13 

too  generally  confined  to  the 

genllemen  alone.     The  pin-  '■  *■  7^°"™' 

the  dinner  in  the  teat   the  '  y/  s^|„ 

great  feature— and  the  keen  J  j.  'tamb.  ' 

air  of  OuUanc  Hill  seemed  «.  R.  Howd«. 

to  have  iiharpened  all  appe-  ?■  J.  CAllandci 

lite..     After  dinner  we  had  8,  T.  Btgbie.  .6.  R.  Binnie. 

two    houn'    dancing,    after 

which  came  tea,  a  luxury  which  the  ladien  seemed  parUoularly  to  enjoy.    But  the  hour  of  parting 

came,  and  wa  separated  hoping  sodd  to  meet  again.    An  aniateiu'  pboCogiapher  took  a  picture  of 

the  party,  which  will  be  Icept  as  a  memento  of  a  moat  agreeable  day. 

Notwithstanding  its  title,  the  club  used  to  be  called  the  Farmers'  Club, 
because  the  most  of  the  well-to-do  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
members.     With  a  report  of  their  autumn  meeting  in  October  I8ti0,  we  shall 


^  J.  Nicholson. 

17.  T.  Aiighijon, 

0.  J.  Todd. 

.8.  G.  Todd. 

.9.  R.  Handyiid 

.  J.  Doddt. 

J.  W.  H.y. 

II.  J.  Brodic. 

,.  W.  Dods. 

31.  R.  Todd. 
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leave  the  eloquent  newspaper  reporter,  and  turn  to  the  soberer  records  of  the 
clul).     The  Courier  of  October  1 2,  in  its  account  of  the  East  Lothian  meeting, 

says  :— 

NotwitlisUiiidiDg  the  alwence  of  HDjthiug  like  t,  Bumiaer,  the  harvest  in  this  district  is  nav 
completed,  ami  tlie  fanners  have  more  time  to  nllow  a  little  leisure  to  other  |iurauitg.  Actitiiteil 
hf  that  inclioatjon  fur  manly  anil  active  eierciee  which  has  alwaya  characterised  the  British 
agricnltHrist,  the  recurrence  of  the  autumn  meeting  of  the  East  I>othian  Golf  Club  gave  once  more 
an  opportunity  to  the  members  of  unbending  their  minds  and  stretching  their  limbs  in  contending 
vith  pliant  club  and  flying  liall  o'er  the  far-famed  Gullane  downs  for  the  generous  and  fostering 
prire  gifteil  to  the  club  by  their  wortliy  Preniiient. 

The  club  being  limited  in  numbers,  and  formed  for  sociality  as  well  as  for 
golf,  it  was  enacted  on  6th  October  18(iO,  and  still  holds,  that  'any  ordinary 
member  who  shall  not  have  been  present  for  four  consecutive  meetings  shall 
be  erased  from  the  list  of  members  unless  he  can  give  a  satisfactory  reason  to 
the  committee  for  his  absence,  and  the  committee  shall  have  power  to  decide 
whether  such  member's  cause  of  absence  is  satisfactorj'  or  not,  and  whether 
he  ought  to  be  erased  from  the  list  or  continued.'  Honorary  members  were 
to  be  admitted,  hut  not  to  be  entitled  to  vote  at  club  meetings  or  play  for 
prizes.  The  annual  subscription  was  this  year  raised  to  5s.  In  1861  a 
unifoi-m  of  a  '  white  coat  with  blue  facings '  was  adopted,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  much  used  by  members.^  From  minutes  quoted  elsewhere 
we  find  that  over  and  over  again  a  club-house  was  suggested,  but  it  was  never 
built,  the  members  evi<lently  being  of  opinion  that  for  such  a  limited  club 
the  venture  was  too  great.  On  June  20,  1863,  the  Bruntsfield  Club  (Edin- 
burgh) joined  with  the  East  Lothian  in  competition  for  sweepstakes  and  a 
barrel  of  ale,  when,  as  the  club  minute  relates,  '  the  visitors  had  the  best  of 
the  handicap,  and  carried  off  the  spoil.'  Our  old  friend  the  eloquent  reporter* 
gives  an  account  of  this  match,  with  his  reflections  on  the  excellences  of  the 
game  so  notewortiiy  that  we  must  let  him  make  one  other  appearance  before 
we  dismiss  him.  'East  Lothian  r.  Bruntstield '  is  the  title  under  which,  in 
the  Conner,  June  26,  he  says  : — 

The  memiient  of  the  BniiitKtield  and  Ea»t  l^thian  Cluln  met  at  Gidlane  on  Saturday  last  to 
play  for  an  asuociated  BweeiMtakeH.     The  green  was  in  beautiful  condition,  and  the  weather  all 

'  Mr.  Welsh,  the  well-known  tailor,  aUended  the  meeting  with  paUerns.  Al  the  close  of 
the  day's  proceedings  he  remarked  that  he  had  been  treated  lo  a  very  good  dinner,  but  had  got 
no  orders  for  coais. 

^  The  elub  had  Iteen  having  ils  modesty  annoyed  some  time  before  this  by  being  overmuch 
written  about,  for  on  April  24,  1863,  this  notice  is  in  the  paper ;  '  The  members  of  the  East 
Lothian  Club  will  Ihank  the  correspondent  of  the  Courier,  who  takes  such  interest  in  their  pro- 
ceedings, and  volunteers  such  illuminated  accounts  of  their  meelings,  to  discontinue  his  favours. 
The  members  of  this  club  do  not  wish  their  doings  lo  be  kept  altogether  lo  themselves,  and  wish 
occasionally  to  give  the  public  some  little  notice  of  iheir  proceedings  ;  but  however  kindly  inten- 
tioned  our  able  correspondent  may  be,  they  prefer  that  one  of  their  own  number  be  responsible 
for  the  published  accounts  of  their  meetings-' 
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[bat  could  be  desireJ.     The  play  of  the  Bnintafield  Club  was  exceediuglj-  gooil— tlie  winner  having 
holeit  the  rouud  of  tliirteeu  in  63  strokea,  and  the  average  of  fourteen  players  being  under  74. 
Selilom  have  we  seen  such  a  number  of  gool  golfers  on  Gullane  green.     The  ancient  game  of 
Scotland  in  becoming  more 
and  more   popular.     Long 

enjoyable.  As  a  game  of 
skill  it  very  nearly  equals 
billianls  j  while,  instead  of 
being  played  in  a  amoky. 
gasay,  confined  temperature 
of  80°,  it  is  played  under 
the  free,  cool  vault  of 
heaven.  Our  English  neigh - 
bours  condemn  golf  as 
slow ;  we  think  their  na- 
tional game— cricket — on 
the  other  hand,  as  either 
too  faxt  or  too  idow.  We 
have  no  intervals  in  golf, 
hat  a  Bteaily,  continuouH. 
healthful  eieraise.    Far  he 

cricket.  We  admire  it 
much,  and  our  tastes  lead ' 
us  to  place  it  only  second 
to  golf. 

The  members  of  both  A.  Cuthljtrtjon  W.  David«n 

clubs  dined   in   the    Golf 

Tavern,    when    tbe  priien  ■^^  0'-I>  liAST  I.OTHIAN  siNdi.K 

were  handed  over  to   tbe 

winners.  The  second  prize  being  a  barrel  of  ale,  the  kind  gift  of  a  member  'who  enjoys  the 
membership  of  both  clubs,'  waa  handsomely  offered  to  the  clubs  for  their  next  conjunct  meeting. 
Tbe  party  was  a  most  harmonious  one,  but  tbe  long  distance  from  town  made  an  early  move  on 
the  part  of  the  Bruntsfleld  a  ncceasity,  hesiilef  the  i«rdonabla  aniiety  of  the  winner— a  true 
'Benedick'— to  tell  the  gooil  news  at  home.  The  BruntHfleld  did  not  "(art  under  tbe  compulsion 
of  a  railway  time-bill,  but  were  driven  away  after  the  fashion  of  old— in  a  coscb  and  four,  a 
famous  steersman  holding  the  '  ribbons.' 

In  these  eloquent  laudations  of  golf  we  detect  the  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Croal, 
the  editor  of  the  Courier,  who  was  an  ardent  lover  of  the  game.  The  Secretary 
(Mr.  Shirriff)  sometimes  had  a  finger  in  the  pie,  and  the  worthy  old  host  of  the 
Golf  Tavern,  in  which  the  cluh  had  begun  to  meet  (after  giving  up  'the 
tent'  and  'Ormiston  Cottage  '),  also  tried  to  do  business  and  to  advertise  Oullane 
by  descanting  on  the  doings  of  the  farmer-golfers  and  the  virtues  of  golf.  It 
is  amusing  to  come  upon  this  advertisement  (which  no  doubt  emanated  from 
the  Golf  Tavern)  in  the  Cornier  of  June  24,  1 864  .— 

GOLF  !     (lOLF  !     GOLF  ! 
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Neither  golf  nor  GulUne  requires  that  kind  of  thing  nowatlsyE.  But  it 
was  perhaps  needed  then,  at  least  the  landlord  of  the  tavern  thought  so. 
In  1864  the  course  was  enlarged  from  twelve  to  thirteen  hole£,  and 
the  handicaps  adjusted  accordingly.  Next  year  we  find  the  club  arranging 
with  Mr.  Stevens  and  a  committee  of  their  own  number  to  take  charge  of  the 
green  and  receive  contributions  from  visitors  towards  its'upkeep,  a  book  being 
placed  in  the  public  room  'to  attract  the  attention  of  strangers.'  In  1866 
the  annual  subscription  was  raised  to  10s.,  at  which  figure  it  has  continued 
until  now.  Nothing  very  special  is  entered  in  the  minutes  till  1873,  when,  on 
13th  April,  Mr.  Callander  brought  forward  a  proposal,  which  was  agreed  to— 

That  there  staoutd  be  a  trial  of  the  meriU  of  Town  and  Couatry  Hembere,  eight  a  ride,  the 
tint  round  to  be  played  in  tvoeomen.  tbe  second  in  fotmomeR  by  winners  of  first,  in  regular  order 
■a  they  slarted,  hoUi  U>  be  counted,  not  Hri^ft. 

The  first  competition  of  the  kind  was  held  on  24th  May,  when  in  the  singles 
the  Town  was  four  holes  to  the  good,  and  in  the  doubles  the  Country  was  the 
same.  It  is  curious  to  find  that  in  nearly  every  case  the  result  was  similar. 
In  1878  it  is  entered  in  the  minute  of  17th  May,  when  the  Town  t>.  Country 
Match  was  played  : — 

This  a  the  flret  oocuion  on  vhich  in  the  match  the  ume  contingent  hu  won  the  double 
event. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  a  rule  that  the  losers  of  the  singles  paid  the  dinner, 
while  the  losers  of  the  doubles  paid  the  drink,  and  the  expenses  were  generally 
very  equally  divided  under  this  arrangement.  In  1881  it  was,  however,  agreed 
that  each  player  pay  his  share  of  the  expense  of  both  solids  and  liquids  con- 
sumed at  the  meeting.  The  evolution  of  the  green  is  traced  in  a  minute  of 
October  .f,  187*,  when 

Mr.  A,  Usher  moved  that  the  c. 
hill,  played  by  those  descending. 

This  must  have  been  carried  out,  for  such  danger  has  been  unheard  of  since 
then.  On  .'ith  January  1878  we  have  it  stated  that  Mr.  W.  R.  Clapperton 
gave  in  written  notice  for  <liscussion  at  the  April  meeting^ — 

That  two  additional  holes  lie  added  to  the  golGng-course.  said  boles  to  be  fixed  by  tbe  com- 
mittee, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  cliil). 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  motion  was  discussed  or  passed,  but  on  Ath 
October  of  the  same  year  there  is  appended  to  the  account  of  the  meeting 
the  words,  '  New  round  played  for  the  first  time' ;  and  on  5th  April  1879 
Mr.  T.  Aitchison  gave  notice  for  discussion  of  the  question — 

By  whose  authority  was  the  play-green  extended  to  fifteen  holes  ! 

The  addition  of  more  ground  did  not  improve  the  condition  of  the  course,  for 
in  the  account  of  the  meeting  of  January  10,  1880,  it  is  said  'the  condition 
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of  the  green  was  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  order,  mole-heaps  being  very 
numerous,  and  the  grass  in  general  being  rank ' ;  on  the  same  occasion 
'  Mr.  T.  Usher  gave  notice  that  £5  of  the  club  funds  be  appropriated  towards 
improving  the  state  of  the  green ' ;  and  on  April  3  of  the  same  year  the 
secretary  moved,  and  it  was  agreed  to — 


While  the  East  Lothian  Club  is  thus  wrestling  with  the  little  men  in  black 
velvet,  who  make  such  havoc  of  golf-greens,  the  formation  of  the  Gullane  Club 
is  heralded  in  the  following  minute  :^ 

8lh  Oct.  1881. 
Hr.  ClappertOD  knnouDoeil  that  he  had  been  requested  by  aevernl  individualB  who  ore  io  the 
practice  of  paaaiog  the  niniiner  at  GuIUdc.  and  keen  nupporters  of  the  game  of  gotf,  to  beiipeak  the 
■upport  of  the  club  iD  adding  to  and  rcairangiug  the  holee  now  exiiting,  to  which  appeal  the 
Prendeot  angEested  the  following  memben,  vii,  Meeera.  Clapperton,  Chambers,  I'almer,  Rev. 
J.  Kerr,  Callander  (sear.)— to  meet  those  JndiTiduals  nioving  in  the  matter,  ascertain  the  nature 
of  the  project,  and  report  to  the  club  its  features. 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  conferred  with  the  '  individuals '  here  re- 
ferred to,  but  the  movement  evidently  led  to  the  institution  of  the  Gullane 
Club  in  the  month  of  June  I8SS.  On  21st  July  1883  this  club  is  referred  to  in 
the  East  Lothian  Club  records  as  '  the  newly  instituted  Gullane  Club.'  On 
Srd  April  1886  the  eightees'hole  course  was  for  the  first  time  used  by  the 
East  Lothian  Club  in  a  competition,  the  handicaps  having  been  adjusted  to 
meet  the  extension. 

In  singling  out  for  distinction  the  most  notable  of  the  members  of  the  East 
Lothian  Club,  Mr.  John  Callander  must  have  first  place.  Though,  as  we  have 
seen,  this  gentleman  took  an  active  share  in  the  business  of  the  Tantallon  Club, 
he  found  time  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  East  Lothian  Club,  for  which  he 
acted  as  secretary  from  1864  to  1884.  No  secretary  could  have  more  faithfully 
done  his  work,  Mr.  Callander  being  punctilious  and  painstaking  to  a  degree, 
a  sworn  foe  to  all  '  innovations,'  and  particularly  careful  in  seeing  that  the 
rules  of  the  club  were  observed,  and  the  best  traditions  of  the  game  kept 
up.  He  was  a  type  of  the  East  l^thian  gentleman-farmer  of  the  period 
when  agricultural  depression  was  unknown,  and  his  hospitable  dining-room 
at  Williamston  saw  many  pleasant  reunions  in  the  good  old  days.  In  golfing 
he  never  teed  the  ball  for  driving  off,  and  never  played  with  tackets  in 
his  boots;  but  he  was  a  capita)  player,  with  a  graceful,  easy  style.  We 
remember  how,  when  he  could  no  longer  wield  the  club,  he  would  follow  the 
players  round  the  links  with  keenest  interest,  and  how,  in  replying  to  his 
health,  he  would  always  finish  up  with  the  words,  '  My  heart's  in  the  game.' 
He  was  an  elder  of  the  Kirk  and  a  supporter  of  every  good  work  in  the  parish, 
taking  especial  interest  in  manly  sports.     A  large  company  of  friends,  under 
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the   chaimianship   of  his   landlord,   Mr.    Nisbet  Hamilton,  eotertained    Mr. 
Callander  to  dinner  on  his  leaving  Williamston  in  1869.     He  continued,  when 

residing  in  Edin- 
burgh, to  manage 
the  affairs  of  the 
golf  club.  In  July 
1873  he  was  pre- 
sented by  the 
members  with  *a 
very  handsome 
set  of  silver  salt- 
cellars as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of 
his  services  in  pro- 
THOMAs  BEOBiB  motiHg  the  good- 

fellowship  and  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  the  club ' ;  and  when  he  gave  up  his  duties  owing 
to  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  he  was  by  acclamation  elected  an  honorary 
member, 

Mr.  Robert  Traill,  who  lived  at  Aberiady,  on  winning  the  medal  in  1862, 
when  he  was  president  of  the  club,  is  described  in  the  minute  of  the  competi- 
tion as  'the  oldest  and  most  experienced  golfer  of  the  club.'  His  victory 
'gave  great  delight  to  the  members.'  He  appears  to  have  been  a  perfect 
Nathanael,  singularly  beloved  by  his  fellow-golfers,  a  gentleman  of  wide 
culture,  full  of  information,  fond  of  flowers,  books,  curios,  whist,  but  above  all 
devoted  to  golf  and  to  the  ¥.ast  Lothian  Club.  He  gifled  two  trophies  to  the 
club,  and  on  one  occasion  he  gave  an  entertainment  to  the  members  and 
their  lady  friends,  which  is  said  to  have  cost  him  .£50. 

Mr.  Thomas  Begbie,  of  Queenstonel>ank,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Traill  as 
medallist  and  captain  in  1863,  was  a  good  golfer,  remarkable  for  his  integrity 
of  character  and  high  sense  of  honour,  and  so  genial  and  sociable  that  his 
presence  made  others  the  same.  No  dinner  of  the  club  was  supposed  to  be 
complete  without  Mr.  Begbie's  song ' — 

The  daaky  dny  ridea  down  the  aky. 

Anil  iiBhers  in  the  ilawn, 

The  houDdB  all  join  in  glorious  cry,  [d.c] 

The  huDteman  winds  hiB  horn  ; 

The  houniU  all  join  in  furiouB  cry. 

The  huntsman  winds  hie  horn. 

'  The  words  of  the  original  song  ate  l^y  Fielding,  the  music  of  the  eighleenlh  century,  and 
ihe  title  i^  '  .\-Hunling  we  will  Gu '  j  but  in  Mr.  Begbie's  rendering  '  Cilevy  Chase  '  was  mixed 
up  with  the  original  bolh  in  words  and  chorus. 
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,  And  B-huDt<Dg  we  will  go,  Hee-ho,  Hee-bo,  Hee-bo,  [d.c] 

And  a-huating  we  will  go. 
With  a  heigho,  Ctivy  ; 
Hark  forward,  hark  forward,  Tan-tivy, 
Thia  day  a  Blag  mUHt  die-ie-ie. 
Thin  (lay  a  atag  must  die. 

The  emphasis  given  by  the  singer  to  that  last  line,  supplemented  by  the 
members  generally,  caused  a  good  many  tumblers  and  their  contents  to 
meet  the  fate  which 
awaited  the  stag.  At 
golf  Mr.  Begbie  used 
very  heavy,  old- 
fashioned  clubsivhich 
had  belonged  to  his 
father.  Clubs  of  Her- 
cules these  must  have 
been,  for  tradition 
saith  that  a  brother- 
member  was  once 
heard  after  a  dinner 
in  Edinburgh  confid- 
ing (with  a  hiccup)  to  his  next  neighbour  that  he  thought  '  Tom  Begbie  was 
the  strongest  man  in  creation.' 

Mr.  John  Gibson  of  Woolmet,  who  was  President  in  18fiT,  may  be 
remembered  with  the  three  worthies  we  have  named.  He  was  a  left-handed 
golfer,  and  not  so  distinguished  nor  so  keen  a  player  as  the  others,  but  we  have 
often  heard  him  spoken  of  as  an  ideal  president,  who  was  the  life  and  soul  of 
the  social  meeting.  Many  a  good  rubber  and  rummer  the  four  enjoyed 
together,  and  four  better  men  were  not  to  be  found  anywhere.  From  what 
has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  in  this  East  Lothian  Club  the  dinner,  with 
its  toast  and  song,  was  quite  as  important  as  the  day's  pla}'.  This  is  still  the 
case.  But  in  the  earlier  years  it  was  more  prolonged  than  it  is  now,  when 
the  majority  rush  away  from  the  table  to  catch  a  seven-o'clock  train.  The 
town  members  generally  stayed  with  their  country  friends  till  the  Monday, 
and  on  Sunday  went  to  the  parish  kirk,  a  very  good  way  of  cementing  friend- 
ship between  town  and  country  members,  which  was  one  of  the  objects  for 
which  the  club  was  formed.  The  landlord  of  the  Golf  Tavern  was  always 
at  his  best  on  the  East  Lothian  days,  and  furbished  up  his  arraourj-  of  ancient 
lore  for  the  meetings,  while  his  guidwife  attended  to  the  dinner,  which  was 
the  best  she  could  set  out,  a  specialty  of  her  own  preparation  being  the 
haggis.  Occasionally  something  extra  would  be  added  by  some  of  the  countrj' 
members  in  the  way  of  venison,  hare,  new  potatoes,  or  strawberries  and 
cream.       'Comfort  and  economy,'  the  objects  of  the  commissariat   depart- 
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ment,  were  thus  secured.     In  n  letter  of  condolence  sent  by  the  club  to  his 
widow  at  his  death  in    1885,  Mr. 

Stevens   was  spoken   of  as    'one  1 

who  had  always  done  everything  in 
his  power  to  enhance  their  comforts 
and  add  to  the  happy  evenings  of 
the  club.'  For  the  names  of  the 
early  members  of  the  club  who 
played  well  the  medals  may  be  re- 
ferred to.  Mr.  S.  D.  ShirrifF,  an  ori- 
ginal member,  still  survives,  though 
not  now  a  member  of  the  club. 
He  played  so  steadily  that  a  mem- 
ber once  remarked,  '  Handicap  as 
they  liked,  ShirrifTatways  got  some- 
thing.' He  could  both  write  and 
speak  well,  and  even  yet  it  is  re- 
freshing to  listen  to  him  as  he  waxes 
eloquent  over  the  days  of  old. 
Almost  an  original  member  (he  was 
admitted  in  I860),  Mr.  W.  Palmer, 
who  has  only  recently  retired  after  faithful 


^  .S-M^^Y? 


'CX'fi^'C^^ — 


reconstituted  in  1864.^    There  are  i 

'  The  club  existed  for  some  years  prior  to 
p.  401. 


ice  of  nearly  fifty  years  as  parish 
teacher,  is  a  testimony  to  the 
healthy,  life-prolonging  power 
of  golf  The  old  man  still  turns 
out  to  the  meetings  and  plays 
with  pristine  keenness,  though 
his  scores  are  bigger  than  they 
usedtobe.  George Todd(oneof 
the  Castlemains  family,  of  whom 
several  members  were  golfers), 
who  was  tenant  of  Saltcoats 
and  a  good  player,  was  never 
a  member  of  the  revived  club, 
but  might  be  called  one  of  its 
pioneers.  He  went  to  New  Zea- 
land thirty-six  yeais  ago,  and 
revived  golf  at  the  Antipodes, 
by  having  the  Christchurch  Club 
about  a  dozen  good  clubs  in  New 
when  it  was  dissolved.     Vide  Golf,  vol.  xii. 
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Zealand  which  are  thus  linked  with  East  Lothian.     He  also  still  survives,  and 
in  writing  to  us  latelj  he  says : — 

I  could  tell  yon  many  '  qaeer  yarru '  of  the  old  times,  bat  in  writing  them  daim  their  zeat  ii 
loK.  .  .  .  Although  at  thftt  time  ve  were  not  provided  with  the  peculiarly  ebaped  thin^  oalled 
'  maabies '  and  driven  with  &oes  as  round  as  their  backs,  we  could  jilay  m  well  then  aa  they  do 
now,  and  with  much  leu  oetenCatiou.  Our  pla;  at  North  Berwiolc  and  Gullane  in  those  dayg 
depended  very  muoh  on  our  bemg  able  to  get  an  opponent.  ...  Sir  David  Baird,  who  would  ride 
any  diitance  to  get  a  game,  often  eame  to  me  at  Saltcoats  to  go  up  to  Gullane  and  have  a  round 
with  bim,  and  many  a  tough  fight  we  bad. 

CapbuD  Baird  Hay  and  Sir  Alexander  (then  Captain)  Kinloch  were  both 
for  a  time  members.  The  latter  took  great  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
club,  and  ^fted  a  bronze  caddie  statuette,  which  was  played  for  many  years, 
and  finally  fell  into  the  bands  of  Mr.  W,  Whjrtock.  Mr.  Nairn,  secretary  of 
the  North  British  Railway,  was  a  popular  member,  but  not  a  powerful  player. 
For  good  golf  and  sociality  combined,  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  jun.,  bore  the 
gree.  Of  his  fame  as  a  player  every  one  has  heard.  But  only  those  who 
met  him  at  the  festive  board  after  a  day's  golf  knew  what  he  could  do  as  a 
mcanieur  and  mimic.  Who  that  ever  heard  him  give  the  '  Newhaven  fish- 
wives,' or  listened  to  the  '  Knife-grinder '  taking  olf  an  individual  or  a 
whole  company,  can  ever  forget  the  performance  ?  It  was  simply  inimitable. 
But  there  were  some  who  on  the  green  could  bold  their  own  even  with  the 
champion— Messrs.  Daniel  Smith,  John  Cunningham,  John  Williamson,  David 
Croall,  four  good  men  and  true,  of  whom  two,  Mr.  Cunningham  and  Mr. 
Williamson,  are  still  to  the  fore.  Mr,  Andrew  Usher,  who  has  recently  laid 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  under  a  lasting  debt  of  gratitude  by  his  munificent  gift 
of  £100,000  for  a  public  halt,  was  and  is  one  of  the  steadiest  and  neat«st 
players  in  the  East  Lothian  Gub.  So  was  Mr.  William  Elder.  Then,  of  later 
date,  the  names  on  the  silver  medal  include  such  as  C.  G.  Campbell,  David 
Lyell,  F.  Gibson,  George  Begbie,  T.  A.  Begbie,  J.  A.  Begbie,>  W.  Whytock, 
and  our  worthy  secretary. 

StiU  the  old  hands  at  golf  delight  lo  pUy, 

And  new  sacoeed  them  ae  they  p&sa  away. 

If  we  have  not  the  '  Knife-grinder'  at  the  festive  board,  we  have  now  Mr.  H. 
Parker's  *  Oratorio,'  and  for  '  A-Hunting  we  will  Go  '  we  have  Mr.  J.  M.  Scott's 
'  Ould  Irish  Gentleman.'  Our  last  recruit  is  a  poet-doctor,  of  whose  songs 
we  have  specimens  in  our  volume,  so  that  we  have  routh  of  resource  to  keep 
the  ball  rolling  after  the  day's  play  is  over.  It  would  not  do  to  say  that  the 
idyllic  pictures  presented  in  the  accounts  of  the  first  year's  gatherings  of  the 
East  Lothian  Club  have  been  renewed  at  every  quarterly  meeting.  But  it 
is  pleasant  to  have  to  testify  that,  no  matter  whether  the  weather  is  propitious 

'  Hie  three  brothers  were  all  in  turn  secretaries  of  Ihe  club.  The  two  iirst  mentioned  went 
earljf  to  their  graves,  lamented  by  all  their  friends.  Mr.  J.  A.  Begbie,  now  in  London,  is  at 
present  captain  of  the  Stanmore  Golf  Club,  and  holds  the  record  for  the  Stanmore  green. 
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tor  the  game  and  for  the  view  from  the  hill,  or  the  reverse,  an  Bast  Lothian 
meeting  is  always  a  happy  one.  The  keynote  so  saccessfuUy  struck  in 
1859  has  been  sustained  since  then  in  the  social  harmony  and  good  fellowship 
which  ever  prevail  among  the  members  of  the  club. 

PretidenU  of  the  Eatt  Lothian  Club 


1880.  John  Calluider. 

laei.  John  CoUuider. 

laes.  BobertTnill. 

1863.  Thom&B  Begbie. 

16G4.  Kobert  Howdeu. 

1866.  John  Douii. 

1866.  S.  D.  Shirriff. 

1867.  Jobn  Gibson. 

1868.  JwneiTodd. 
1809.  J.  Mellis. 

1870.  C&pUin  Einloeh. 

1871.  Williun  Pklmer. 
187a.  Teter  Deuu. 
187a  C.  S.  Dod». 

1874.  Jamca  RichotdBOD, 

1875.  David  CroaU. 

1876.  Jtunea  Detuia. 

1877.  Andrew  Usher. 
187a  A.  P.  Hop*. 

1S&9-61.  Robert  Richardson. 

1861.64.  Samuel  D.  Shirriff. 

186441  John  Callander. 

1884-aa  George  Begbie. 


1879.  W.  R.  Clspperton. 

1880.  T,  S.  AiUibison. 

1881.  ThoniM  Usher. 
18Si.  Thomas  Usher. 

1883.  Aleiander  Whyte. 

1884.  Thomsi  Aitken. 

1885.  Franois  Gibson. 

1886.  Francis  GibM>u. 

1887.  Thomas  D.  Tbonuwu. 

1888.  J.  WiUianuon. 

1889.  T.  S.  Allchbon. 

1890.  Rev.  John  Kerr. 

1891.  St.  Clair  Cunnioghun. 
1894.  Geor^B  Ritchie. 

1893.  William  CraaU. 

1894.  R.  M'Gowan. 

1895.  Henry  Parker. 

1896.  Andrew  Usher. 


T.  A.  Begbie. 
J.  A.  BegNa. 

St.  CUir  Cunningham. 


1866. 


Jebu  Deaus,  . 
186S.  HobertTrwil,  , 
1863.  Thomas  Begbie, 
""""      H.  A.  Finlay,    . 

8.  D.  Shirriff,  . 
J.  Christie, 
T.  S.  Aitchison, 
Thomas  Usher, 
Andrew  Usher, 
George  Campbell, 

187i.    Andrew  Usher, 

1873.    J.  Deans.  . 


1874.  Andrew  Usher, 

18TB.  W.  Elder. 

1876.  W.  B.  Ckpperton,   , 

1877.  Andrew  Usher, 

1878.  John  Cuoniogbam,    . 

1879.  Robert  Chambers, 

1880.  Andrew  Usher, 

1881.  Robert  ChamberK. 

1882.  David  Lyell,      . 

1883.  Robert  Chambers, 

1884.  David  Lyell, 
1886.  Andrew  Usher, 

1886.  St.  Clair  Cnnniogham, 


'  After  a  tie  with  Mr.  R.  Howden. 
'  Twelve  holes  played  instead  of  thirteen  on  thl 
finish  that  day.'     It  is  not  clear  whether  the  same  rule 
»  After  a  tie  with  Me»ts.  T.  Begbie  and  D.  Croall. 
'  After  a  tie  with  Mr.  John  Cunningham. 
'  After  a  tie  with  Messrs.  R.  Chambers  and  W.  Whjrtock. 
'  Firtt  competition  over  the  eighleen-hole  course. 


casion,  'in  order  that  playeis  might 
followed  in  subsequent  yean. 
*  Course  extended  to  fifteen  holes. 
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Scratch  MedalluU — conimued 


1887.  T.  3.  J 

1888.  D&aiel  Smith, 

1889.  David  Ljell,     . 

1890.  W.  Whytook,   . 

1891.  J.  A.  Bcgbie,    . 


1S63.  D.  G.  Todd, 

1863.  K  Howden, 

1864.  R  Howden, 
1S65.  John  DeuiB, 


1870.  Andrew  Uaher, 

1871.  T.  BfiBbie, 

1872.  Andrew  llHher, 

1873.  CaptwD  Kinloch, 

1874.  David  Cnnll,     . 
lo-E  f  William  Palmer,  j 

1876.  G.  Campbell,    . 


189e.  Irvine  VilliamHin.  . 

1893.  G.  Oarden  Smith,  . 

18»4.  Irvine  WiUiamsDD,  . 

1895.  Tbonuu  Binnie, 


Wmnen  of  TraiU  Crott 

$t»k«.  ' 

7  1866.  Capt^n  Kinloeh, 

'8      '   1867.  John  Callander, 

1868.  R  Howden,      . 

'1  1869.  D.  Croall. 

IVmnert  of  Traill  Medal 


1877.  John  Cunninghiun,  ■ 

1878.  No  competition.* 
1879-  Jobo  Cmmingham,  ■ 
1880.  John  Cunninghtun,  , 
I8S1.  No  oompetition  (owin 

1882.  John  Cunningham,  . 

1883.  Robert  Cbunben,  . 

1884.  David  Lyell,     . 


fViimers  of  M'Emaa  Medal 


l&BB.    T.  Begbie, 

74 

1879.' 

1869.    T.  S.  Aitohiwn, 

66 

1880.     R.  Cbombera,    . 

77» 

1870.    D.  Croall, 

68 

1881.    D.Smith, 

IM 

1871.    Andrew  Usher, 

laae.    Fraud*  Gibson, 

871° 

1871    D.  CroaU, 

66 

1883.    RChomberii,    .        . 

78 

1884,' 

1874.    G.Campbell,    . 

61 

I88S." 

1875.    G.Campbell,    . 

66 

1888.    T.A.Bagbi«,    ,        . 

.        .        08 

1876.    JameeDeonis   . 

69 

1887." 

1877.    D.  Croall, 

64' 

1878,    B.  Chambers,    . 

6e 

■  The  M-Ewan  Medal,  Club  Met 

lal,  Traill  Medal,  and  Traill  Cross  were  no 

r  arranged  into 

a  shield  (fidb  p.  179),  ^^  <his  becBn 

e the  Sera 

Ich  Trophy  of  the  club. 

'  Mr.  Traill  gifted  »  medal  to  the  club  which  displaced  the  Tmill  Cross  as  the  scratch  priic. 
The  cross  in  future  went  to  the  second  (scratch)  score. 
'  New  hole  at  lop  of  hill  embraced  in  Ihe  round. 

*  Tie  not  decided.  '  Owing  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Begbie,  Queenstonebonk. 

*  After  a  tie  with  Mr.  J,  Cunningham.  No  mention  of  winner  thereafter  till  l8S8,  when  the 
medal  was  enclosed  in  a  shield  with  others  as  the  club's  Scratch  Trophy,  and  not  played  ft>r 
separately.  '  After  a  lie  with  Mr.  J.  Cunningham. 

'  No  competition.  The  members  curled  at  Dirleton  pond  instead,  this  being  their  custom 
when  frost  put  golf  out  of  the  question. 

*  Course  extended  In  the  end  of  1878  to  fifteen  holes. 
"  Competition  look  place  at  North  Berwick. 
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Some  ExtracUjhm  the  Maudes  of  the  Eeul  Lothian  Golf  Club 

1th  Juig  isei. 

The  meeting  took  into  oongidentioii  whether  there  ahauld  be  a  nnifonn,  and  the  oommitCee 
htTJiig  reooDunendod  that  there  should  be  a  unitorm,  it  was  unanimoiuly  agreed  to. 

The  club  empowered  the  oomaiittee  Ui  get  patterns  and  obtain  eatimateB  from  Holtnm  uid 
Welsh  of  the  miifonn  u  agreed  oq,  to  fix  upon  the  same,  and  arrange  the  whole  other  details. 

6(b  JiUg  18G«. 
The  d^amer  was  given  in  good  style  by  Mr.  Stevens  of  the  Golt  Tavem.    The  wines  were 
■applied  by  Mr,  Ciuuiingham,  Clyde  Street,  Edinburgh.    The  winners  of  the  sweepstakes  gave  a 
handsome     don&Uoa    of 


th&t  the  usual  ooMom  of 
dining  in  a  tent  on  the  top 
of  the  hill  should  he 
abandoned  at  this  meet- 
ing, the  weather  having 
been  very  wet ;  indeed  the 
oldeat  inhabitant  in  Qul- 
Iftne  never  remembered 
seeing  the  links  so  wet  in 
the  month  of  July. 

Hk  Oct.  186b. 

A  Commissariat  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  .  .  . 
their  dutiea  being  to  som- 
munieate  with  Mr. 
Stevens,  and  rt^tUate  the 
bill  of  fare,  and  to  oombine 
as  rouoh  as  poaihle  com- 
fort and  economy.  w-  sadler         g.  todd         r.  richarmon        w.  palueb  a.  cuthbkrtson 

Jan.  3,  1863. 

After  play  the  eompany  .  . .  dined  on  a  hannoh  of  exeellent  veniaan  kindly  eent  by  Hr.  Sadler. 

June  SO,  18B3. 

Several  membera  of  the  Bmntsfleld  Club  wore  also  present  to  play  for  a  oonjonct  handicap 
BVeepetakes  and  a  cask  of  ale,  the  gift  of  Mr.  T.  AitchisOD.  The  BruntsGeld  Club  won  all  the 
[MiieB,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  the  East  Lothian  Club  to  record  the  foot  that  several  of  the  best  golfers 
and  most  influential  members  of  the  Bruntefield  Club  oonsidereil  the  handioap  too  favourable  to  the 
Brimtsfletd.     This,  however,  did  not  interfere  with  the  harmony  of  the  dinner-party,  for  a  merrier 

June  18,  1864. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  at  Oullone,  in  Onnieton  Cottage,  to  consider 
Ht.  Callander's  proposal  to  erect  a  olobhoose. 

Present :— Messrs.  Howden,  Praei ;  Nicholson,  Begbie,  Callander,  Shirriff,  R.  Richardson, 
and  Naime,  Vice-Prtte». 

Hr.  Howden  proposed,  and  Hi,  Callander  seconded,  that,  awing  to  a  want  of  unanimity  of 
opinion  amongst  members  of  the  club,  Mr.  Callander's  motion  te  raise  the  annual  subscription  from 
!■.  to  £1,  in  order  to  meet  the  interest  of  money  advanced  by  hiro  to  the  erection  of  a  clubhouse, 
be  rescinded,  and  the  subacription  for  the  current  year,  1863-G4,  be  continued  at  5e.  This  motion 
met  the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  committee,  and  Mr.  Callander's  motion,  which  had  been  oarriod 
at  the  last  October  meeting,  was  therefore  deleted,  the  committee  at  the  same  time  thanking  Mr. 
(Ulander  in  the  name  of  the  club  for  his  liberal  and  handsome  otfer  to  advance  the  monej'. 
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llh  April  1866. 

Captuu  Eiulooh  won  the  onm  (scnteh)  >t  70.  Being  only  admitted  a  member  thu  da;,  he 
ma  not  qualified  to  compete  in  the  haadieap.  the  committee  haviog  no  knowledge  of  hi*  play.  la 
returoing  thautu  on  his  health  being  |>ropoge<l  aa  a  member  of  the  club,  he  haniUomely  intimated 
hJB  wish  to  present  a  medal,  the  playing  tor  which  he  left  to  the  committee  to  decide  :  how  it  wa« 
to  be  competed  for,  and  when. 

Oct.  1870. 

Captain  Kinloch  moved  the  following  membere  to  form  a  committee  to  take  into  DODeideration 
the  adTUability  of  getting  up  a  clubhoiue  ;— J.  Callander,  S.  Shirriff,  A.  Kmloah,  P.  Deana,  D. 
Croall. 

7th  July  1888. 

The  chairman  (Mr.  T.  S.  Aitchiaon)  informed  the  following  gentlemen,  Uesars.  T.  A.  Begbie, 
Thoe.  Binnie,  Rev.  J.  Kerr,  D.  Lyell,  FL  Utiowan,  and  T.  D.  ThomeoD,  that  having  been  late  for 
dinner,  and  having  kept  tlie  other  members  waiting,  they  were  fined  6e,  each,  with  which  the  Secre- 
tary waa  empowered  to  purchase  a  prize  to  be  competed  for  at  next  meeting. 

{It  was  latiafactor}'  that  at  the  next  meeting,  October  G,  1888,  the  prize  thui  '  extorted,'  ae  the 
minute  of  meeting  puts  it,  from  these  delinquents,  was  won  by  one  of  themselvea,  Mr.  T.  A- 
B^bie,  with  the  best  scratch  score  of  the  meeting  (86).] 

7ih  juig  ises. 

The  new  landlord  of  the  Golf  Hotel,  Mr.  Smith,  was  requested  to  provide  Sheep's-head  and 
Haggis  at  the  next  meeting,  and  also  to  have  his  whisky  and  sherry  in  deoanteri  not  quite  so  like 
each  other,  as,  after  a  certain  period  of  the  evening,  some  of  the  members  found  it  very  difficult  to 
distinguish  whioh  was  which. 

A  most  enjoyable  evening  soon  slipped  away  amid  jovial  song  and  friendly  toasts. 

Town  and  Country — fourteen  members.    (Areherfleld  Course.) 
Luncheon,  from  the  Bodega,  was  enjoyed  on  the  course  after  the  first  round.    3  bottlea  of 

whisky,  1  dot  beer,  and  3  doien  potash  were  found  sufficient  not  only  for  lunch,  but  also  for  refreah- 

ment<  after  the  second  round.  .  .  . 

The  new  plan  of  holding  the  Town  and  Country  meeting  at  Archerfield,  and  the  town  men  going 

back  by  tJie  late  train,  was  found  to  work  very  well,  and  enabled  three  rounds  to  be  played. 

Ayrit  1,  1893. 

After  pla;  a  moat  enjoyable  evening  was  spent,  the  senior  members  of  the  club  .  .  .  being  in 
particularly  good  form.  Many  toasts  were  proposed  and  songs  sung.  Altc^ether  an  evening  of  the 
old  sort. 

16tA  July  189S. 

(Areherfleld.)  Luncheon  consisted  of  10  dozen  sandwiches  from  the  Bodega  and  unlimited 
drinks.  The  day  being  very  hot,  a  great  deal  more  whisky,  potash,  and  heer  was  oonsumed  than 
niDol,  and  the  day  was  somewhat  expensive,  but  most  enjoyable,  and  every  one  in  good  form  (at 
dinner — not  at  golf). 

i6th  May  18&4. 

After  dinner  some  good  songs  were  sung,  Mr.  Parker  giving  his  Ortitorio  with  great  success  ;  and 
altogether,  in  spite  of  the  disagreeable  weather,  a  very  pleasant  meeting  was  brought  to  a  conclusion 
over  many  tumblers  of  t«ddy,  which  was  preferred  owing  to  the  extreme  oold  and  the  genenl 
dampness  of  garments.  The  Secretary  had  to  return  to  Edinburgh,  hat  it  is  reported  to  him  that 
the  meeUng  was  prolonged  most  jovially  by  the  meml>ers  staying  in  the  neighbourhood. 

6AO<<.18M. 
Before  the  meeting  broke  up  the  Rev.  John  Kerr,  in  a  fine  speech,  recorded  the  great  pleaaore 
with  whioh  the  club  welcomed  back  Mr.  Thomas  Aitchison,  who  had  not  been  able  to  attend  the 
meetings  for  some  time,  and  whose  absence  had  been  a  oause  of  regret  to  all  the  memlian. 
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DlRLETON  CaSTLC  ClUB 

This  old  club,  though  bearing  the  name,  does  not  meet  under  the  shadow 
of  the  mined  castle  of  Dirleton,  but  at  Gullane.  It  holds  an  important  posi- 
tion there,  since  its  regular  minutes  (the  first  of  which  is  given  in  factimiU, 
page  184)  go  back  to  the  year  1654>.  It  will  be  seen  as  we  go  on,  that  the 
Dirleton  Castle  Club  has  also  played  a  prominent  part  in  upholding  the  green 
and  the  right  ofthe  people  in  the  locality  to  play  golf  thereon.  The  first  minute 
states  that  the  rules  of  the  Tantallon  Club  were  adopted.  These  were  printed 
along  with  the  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  club's  affairs,  and  are 
much  the  same  as  those  quoted  elsewhere.  The  first  is  local,  and  enacts  '  that 
the  round  is  to  consist  of  thirteen  holes,  and  the  East  hole  to  be  the  one  at  which 
the  game  shall  be  commenced.'  The  'regulations  for  the  internal  management 
of  the  club,'  which  were  printed  in  a  neat  booklet  along  with  the  rules,  are 
carefully  prepared,  and  would  do  credit  to  any  club  of  the  present  day.  The 
original  members,  whose  names  are  entered  in  the  same  print,  were  : — 


Bobert  Cola,  Anlierfield. 
D«Tid  Saonden,  Archerfield. 
Petar  Cathie,  Dlrletoa, 
Henry  Boberteon,  Qullana. 
Qeorge  H.  Sterena,  OuUsna. 
John  Halliwell,  OoUkDe. 


CommiUee 

Writer  Craven,  Dirleton. 
Junea  Bf  ao,  Oullane. 
John  Thrift,  Qullane. 
John  Uumj,  Aroherfield. 
Peter  Crswf onl,  Dirleton. 
Henry  Strilce,  ArcherGeld. 


Ordinary  Mcmbert 


WilliMD  Halllwell.  GulUne. 
Jamei  Ryan,  Jan.,  OulUne. 
InH  Webb,  Qullane. 
David  Hioduoii,  Oullana. 
WUIiam  'Sergmoa,  Dirleton. 
John  Handyaido,  West  FentoQ. 
Samuel  ShirHS,  Saltcoats. 
John  Harper,  Moirfleld. 
Junes  Shepherd,  Gullane. 


George  M'Intoah,  Edinburgh. 
John  Young.  Aroherfield. 
Jamea  Craven,  Dirleton. 
Hanry  Deana,  East  Fenton. 
JameaTodd,  CasUemaina, 
Henry  Duncan,  Kilgiaaton. 
Rev.  Thomaa  Marjoribanlo,  Stc 
Qeorge  Oliver.  Dirleton. 


'  It  ma;  here  be  stated  that  all  these  references  in  the  minutes  to  the  prolonged  sederanl  are 
lo  be  taken  cum  grane,  i.e.  with  the  qualification  thai  the  Secretary,  in  penning  (hem  on  his 
relum  home  lo  town,  drew  on  his  imagination,  which,  after  a  day  on  Gullane  Hill,  was,  to  say 
■he  least,  lively.  The  lown  members  usually  make  a  noisy  departure,  and  after  that  the 
country  membeis  go  quietly  home.  As  for  Ihe  decanters,  Ihey  greet  Ihe  country  members 
with  an  empty  smile  when  Ihe  townsmen  have  gone. 
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The  Dirleton  Otstle  Club  did  not,  like  the  Eaat  Lothian,  bring  town  and 
country  players  together.  But  it  brought  together  the  players  of  Dirleton  and 
Gullane.    Indeed  we  have  never  found  such  happy  harmony  between  the  two 

^A^  -03-^  4L^ 


ends  of  the  parish  as  in  the  early  years  of  the  Dirleton  Castle  Club.  Among  the 
very  few  from  a  distance  was  the  manly  minister  of  Stenton,  who  was  a  patron 
of  all  manly  sports.  The  club  membership  was  limited  to  100,  and  the 
small  charge  of  2s.  6(1.  per  annum  made  it  possible  for  the  working  men  of 
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the  district,  who  were  golfers,  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  club.  Mr.  Grant 
of  Kilgraston,  a  member  of  the  North  Berwick  Club,  agreed  to  be  patron,  and 
Mr.  Fletcher  of  Salton,  president,  so  the  Dirleton  Castle  sailed  out  of  port 
flying  aristocratic  colours.  Mr.  Grant  showed  his  interest  in  the  game  and  his 
appreciation  of  the  honour  conferred  upon  him  by  presenting  the  club  with  a 
medal,  to  be  played  for  once  a  year  under  the  following  regulations,  drawn 
up  by  himself : — 

1.  The  day  af  playing  for  the  Medal  to  be  fixed  by  the  majoritj  of  the  olub. 
S.  No  one  not  being  a  daiy  elected  member  of  the  dub  can  play  for  tha  UedaL 

3.  Eaeh  player  shall  be  aooompamied  while  playing  for  the  Medal  by  a  Crustworthy  person,  who 
■hall  maxk  down  on  a  card  the  number  of  atrokei  at  which  each  hole  is  taken,  eum  up  the  whole  at 
the  ooncluMon  of  the  round,  and  band  the  »»me  to  the  Seeretaiy  of  the  club. 

4.  If  any  playei  does  not  hole  the  ball,  he  cannot  be  the  winner  of  the  Medal. 

5.  The  player  who  shall  hole  the  links  in  tho  fewest  number  of  itrokee  shall  bo  declaied  the 
winner  of  the  Medal ;  hie  name  shall  be  engiaved  thereon  at  his  own  expense,  and  he  shall  hold  the 
■ame  until  the  fallowing  annual  meeting,  when  it  shall  be  again  oonteated  for  on  the  same  oonditiona, 
and  HO  on  from  year  to  year  in  all  Ume  ooming.  John  Obaxi,  Patron. 

Abcbcbfibld,  ath  March  1851. 

From  the  first  rule  of  the  club,  as  we  have  noted  (p.  1 83),  a  course  of  thirteen 
holes  must  have  existed  in  1854,  No  doubt  this  was  what  was  referred  to  in  the 
minutes  as  'the  long  round,'  a  shorter  round  being  usually  played.  In  the  first 
year  after  its  formation  the  club  appointed  a  committee  to  'remodel  the  whole 
course  and  mark  off  the  ground  used  by  the  club.'  The  first  greenkeeper  at 
Gullane  had  the  handsome  salary  of  10s.  per  annum,  for  which  he  could  not  have 
done  much  in  the  way  of  keeping  the  green  in  order.  The  first  prize  in  the 
first  club  competition  cost  the  same  as  the  greenkeeper's  annual  wage.  It  was 
a  putter  with  a  silver  band  round  it.  The  next  prize,  an  iron,  was  not  to  exceed 
ux  shillings.  The  score  of  69  by  Walter  Craven  brought  him  first  place  on  the 
medal.  The  club  dined  together  after  the  play  '  in  the  Golf  Tavern,  and 
spent  the  evening  in  the  greatest  hilarity  and  harmony,*  an  example  which 
seems  to  have  been  followed  at  subsequent  annual  dinners  while  they  lasted. 
The  members  of  our  early  East  Lothian  clubs  did  not  simply  meet  on  medal 
days.  The  Castle  Club  met  'for  practice'  at  Gullane  once  a  fortnight,  and 
'for  business  and  practice  once  a  month  at  Gullane  and  Dirleton  alternately.' 
This  practice  made  them  good  players ;  for  good  players  some  of  them  un- 
doubtedly were.  On  29th  July  1857  a  great  golf  tournament  was  held  at  St. 
Andrews,  '  the  first  in  which  the  golfing  societies  of  the  kingdom  were  pitted 
against  one  another.'  Thirteen  clubs  entered,  of  which  number  two  (the 
Honourable  Company  and  the  Panmure)  scratched.  Dirleton  Castle  appeared 
among  the  eleven,  its  representatives  being  Messrs.  Robert  Bertram  and  William 
Carse.  At  the  close  of  the  first  day's  play  these  gentlemen  were  ten  holes 
down,  but  this  was  against  the  SL  Andrews  team,  who  knew  every  inch  of  the 
ground.     North  Berwick  next  day  suffered  defeat  by  four  holes  from  the  same 
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(St.  Andrews)  team,  so  it  canaot  be  said  that  Dirleton  was  discredited.*  To 
pay  the  expenses  of  their  representatives  the  members  each  gave  Ss.  6d.,  and 
as  the  balance  was  paid  by  the  club,  the  next  prise  meeting  felt  the  effect 
of  the  noble  endeavour  to  win  the  first  championship  for  East  Lothian.  Under 
date  September  38,  1857,  this  is  found  :— 

The  oommittae  resolved  thai,  in  aouidentioii  of  the  eitia  eipenw  inouired  by  the  elub  in 
■ending  repreaantatives  to  the  Grand  National  Golf  Club  Tonmament,  they  limit  the  priiea  to  a 
deek,  a  play -dub,  aad  two  liaU». 

In  November  I860,  we  lind  from  the  local  newspaper  that  the  two  gentle- 
men above-named  plajed  together  in  a  foursome  against  Willie  Park,  the 
champion,  and  Mr.  Halliwell,  Gullane.  They  beat  the  professional  and  hb 
partner  by  two  up  and  one  to  play.  The  paper  says  '  Mr.  Bertram's  play  was 
much  admired,  he  having  contested  every  inch  of  the  ground  with  Park.' 
Messrs.  Bertram  and  Craven  threw  out  a  challenge  in  186l  to  play  any  other 
two  members  of  the  club.  Messrs.  Carse  and  Tait,  Prestonpans,  came  forward, 
but  were  defeated  by  four  up  and  three  to  play.  At  the  April  meeting  in 
1S62,  Mr.  Craven  won  the  Wotberspoon  Medal,  on  which  the  same  paper 
remarks : — 

Thia  la  the  aeventh  time  be  has  some  in  the  winner  of  one  or  other  of  the  medab  beloiigiiix  tu 
the  club,  and  at  thia  time  he  now  holds  all  the  Uiree.  At  the  dinner  in  the  ereniug  the  hero  of  the 
ilay  wore  hii  jewels  in  lionour  of  the  occaaion. 

Mr.  Carse  was  one  of  the  best  players  in  the  district,  which  is  attested  not 
only  by  the  club  medals,  but  by  the  newspaper's  report  of  a  spirited  contest 
between  him  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Whitecross  over  North  Berwick  and  Gullane 
greens,  in  which  Mr.  Carse  won  at  both  places,  finishing  one  to  the  good  at 
North  Berwick,  and  at  Gullane  being  victor  by  two  up  and  one  to  play.  Mr. 
Craven  having  won  the  Wotherspoon  medal  *  three  times  in  succession,  he  in 
1863  got  possession  of  it.  This  last  time  of  winning  he  and  Mr.  Carse  had  a 
grand  struggle,  of  which  a  full  account  is  given  in  the  minutes  of  the 
club.  The  year  I860  brings  the  East  Lothian  Club  upon  the  scene.  From 
the  minutes  of  the  Dirleton  Castle  we  find  that  the  two  clubs  worked  amicably 

'  In  this  lirst  open  loumoment  (he  results  were: — 
Pirsf  day —  Seeoud  day. 

Leven  beat  Musselbuigh  bj  3  holes.  !      Blackheath  beat  Leven  by  Ii  holes. 

Bnintsfield  beat  Prestwick  by  3  holes.  St.  Andrews  beat  North  Berwick  by  4  holes. 

St.  Andrews  beat  Dirleton  l^  10  holes.  \      Brunlsfield  and  Burgess  lied. 

Blackheath  beat  Perth  by  8  holes.  :  j^iyj  jgy, 

Edinburgh  Bu^ess  beat  Montrose  by  la       ^      Blackheath  beat  Brunlsfield  by  6  holes. 
holes.  I      St,  Andrews  beat  Burgess  by  3  holes. 

North  Berwick  a  bye.  | — 

I      Blackheath  beat  St.  Andrews  by  7  holes. 
The  representatives  of  Blackheath  were  Messrs.  Glennie  and  Stewart. 

1  Presented  by  Captain  W.  W.  Wotherspoon  in  1858.  Mr.  Craven  got  £1  from  the  club 
to  purchase  a  memento,  and  returned  the  medal,  which  is  still  played  for. 
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together  in  keeping  the  grecu.      Each   contributes  £'\  ;  the  greenkeeper's 
salaiy  is  raised  to  £S  per  annum  ;  a  '  cutter '  is  provided,  each  paying  a  moiety 
of  the  coet ;  '  iron  flagstakes '  are  provided  by  the  one,  '  iron  worsted  to  make 
flags  with '  by  the  other.     So  things  are  getting  on.     In  1 864  the  two  clubs 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  first  county  tournament  played  over  their 
green  at  Gullane,  and,  what  was  more  satisfactory,  Mr.  W.  Carse,  one  of  their 
members  (entered,  however,  from  Thomtree)  was  a  finalist,  dividing  the  stakes 
with  ADother  Thomtree  player.     A  proposal  was  made  in  1877  to  have  the 
course  enlarged  to  eighteen  holes,  but  this  was  not 
carried  .out.      In  the  following  year  (1878)    Mr. 
Whytock  and  Mr.   Clapperton,  at  their  own   ex- 
pense, added  two  holes,  making  6fteen  in  all.    The 
Dirleton  Castle  Club  and  Gullane  village  suAered 
a  great  loss  in  1885  by  the  sudden  death  of  George 
Heriot  Stevens,  the  landlord  of  the  Golf  Tavern, 
who  had  acted  as  secretary  to  the  club  since  its 
fomuttioD — a  period  of  thirty  years.    Mr,  Stevens 
had  extreme  views  of  the  rights  of  the  feuars,  or 
rather,  as  he  called  them,  the  '  heritors/  of  Gullane. 
He  was  very  jealous  of  any  interference  with  these 
rights,  and  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  one  way 
and  another  in  defence  of   them.      He  used  to  g 

be  called  'the  Provost  of  Gullane,'  and  in  every  '"""'^^^^ '"""'" 

respect  he  answered  the  description.     Mistaken  he 

may  perhaps  have  been  in  some  of  his  ideas,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  was 
unselfish  in  his  devotion  to  Gullane  and  his  defence  of  what  he  considered  to 
be  the  rights  of  the  Gullane  people.  His  relation  to  the  Dirleton  Castle  was 
tlwt  of  VStal  c'al  moi.  To  translate  the  French  Emperor's  motto  into  Yankee 
phraseology,  '  he  bossed  the  show.'  The  secretary  ought  to  be  the  servant  of 
his  club,  bat  Mr.  Stevens  was  his  club's  master — director-general  of  all  its 
doings  and  concerns.  After  the  minute  of  date  27th  April  1866  we  have  the 
following  entry : — 

The  KsreUry  coUed  no  msating  of  the  olab  till  Ma^  18G9,  in  eonsequenoe  of  the  niei«ie 
Mteadanoe,  uul  having  more  jirttting  engagtmentl. 

We  have  found  nothing  to  equal  this  high-handed  conduct  in  any  other 
club.  But,  withal,  the  dictator  was  a  good  friend  to  the  Dirleton  Castle  Club, 
and  at  his  deatli  left  it  in  a  healthy  condition.  Two  years  before  he  died  he 
saw  the  club  brought  into  line  with  others  by  the  adoption  of  the  St.  Andrews 
Rules.  In  this  minute  on  the  subject  the  Royal  and  Ancient  Club  figures 
creditably  as  a  self-sacrificing  propagandist  of  golf: — 
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uh  w»a  9d.  per  copy, 

Since  its  formation  in  1854  there  have  been  admitted  into  the  Dirleton 
Castle  Club  over  300  members,  among  them  being  many  distinguished  golfers. 
The  majori^  have  been  working  men,  who 
took  a  round  af  the  links  in  the  evening  after 
the  day's  darg  was  over.  Summer  visitors 
also  from  time  to  time  joined  the  club.  To 
some  of  these,  and  to  resident  members,  such 
as  Messrs.  M'Intosh  and  Molleson,  the  club 
has  been  indebted  for  a  good  deal  of  en- 
couragement in  the  way  of  prizes.  More  than 
once  the  Wemyss  Cup  has  been  brought  home 
by  the  Dirleton  Castle  team,  a  proof  that 
the  club  can  hold  its  own  in  the  county.  The 
members  have  had  an  annual  encounter  with 
the  Bass  Rock  Club,  in  which  the  redoubt- 
able Sons  of  the  Rock  have  on  the  whole 
1     /^  ■  had  rather  the  best  of  it.    Among  the  club's 

^.  cK^AMVyXi  jj^*^  --  good  players  we  may  name  Messrs.  A.  Murray, 

SECHETABv  DIRLETON  ^'    *''*<''''*'   *^'-    Shepherd,   and  A.    Litster. 

^^™l""L^^^J°!LriI«^^!^r  "^^  secreUry  of  the  club,  Mr.  T.  Lugton, 
jun.,  is  one  of  the  best  young  golfers  on  the 
green.  He  has  also  distinguished  himself  further  afield  as  a  member  of  the 
team  of  the  Carlton  Club  which  lias  twice  won  the  Dupatck  Trophy  (open  to 
at)  Edinburgh  clubs),  Perhaps  the  most  distinguished  and  the  most  typical 
of  all  the  Dirleton  Castle  players  is  Mr.  John  Brothers  tone,  who,  after  a  good 
hard  day's  work,  will  play  as  fine  a  round  of  Gullane  as  any  amateur  of  the 
day.  He  also  has  distinguished  himself  in  county  competitions,  and  in  1B95 
was  the  holder  of  the  Haldane  Cup. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  there  should  eventually  be  friction  between  this  old 
club,  which  had  done  so  much  for  the  green,  and  the  new  Gullane  club.  The 
latter,  in  the  lease  to  which  we  have  referred,  carefully  avoided  meddling 
with  the  Dirleton  Castle.  When,  however,  the  Gullane  Club  asked  for  a  list 
of  the  Castle  Club  members,  to  he  of  use  to  them  in  lifting  charges  from 
players,  and  the  Castle  Club  tiwk  no  notice  of  the  request,  interdict  was 
threatened  by  the  Gullane  Club  against  the  Dirleton  Castle.  This  produced 
a  bellicose  epistle  from  the  captain  of  the  Dirleton  Castle  (Mr.  A.  B.  'Thomson) 
to  the  captain  of  the  Gullane  Club  (Mr.  J.  A.  Robertson),  which  contained  the 
following  as  its  '  third  '  head  : — 


Surely  ym 

.  do  Dot  know  the  eiCen 

it  or  amount  of  f  eelini 

S  that  has  been  caused  in  the  villagera 

■Lncethehonk 

E-trainiDgtM*.      They  i 

lie  in  Buoli  a  state  of  r 
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would  follow  tooner  than  a  word  to  any  greenkeeper  interfering  wjlh  the  golf-ballB  of  them  or 
Iheir  friends.  Therefore  I  bt^  of  70U  to  lee  Cliat  the  greenkeeper  n  warned,  that  he  ma;  Dot 
touch  the  person  nor  the  belongings  of  any  one  in  the  course  of  hie  duties  on  the  green.  We 
have  seen  this  before — any  angry  word—the  swisli  of  a  club— a  bleeding  man.  And  what  for! 
For  QO  valid  reaioa  that  a  dozen  lawyers  could  give.  Only  the  result  of  unfortunate  and  half- 
onderttood  instructions  from  a  committee.  I  pray  that  there  will  be  none  of  that  at  Gullane. 
The  Dirleton  Castle  Club,  as  uiual,  have  a  match  on  with  the  Boss  Rock  Club.  It  will  be  played 
over  Gullane.  InstnictioDs  will  be  given  to  the  Baa  Rock  Club  that  they,  being  the  guests  of  the 
Dirlelon  Castle  Club,  will  not  pay  for  playing  over  tlie  green  as  strangers  are  expected  to  do. 
Further,  the  Dirleton  Castle  have  cha^e  of  a  golf  trophy  presented  by  the  county  member. 
GentlemeD  taking  part  therein  will  not  pay  for  playing  for  the  trophy,  as  they  do  so  by  instruo- 
tioDB  of  the  Dirleton  Castle  Golf  Club.' 

The  GalUne  Club  replied  to  this  minatoty  letter  hy  issuing  a  circular  to  the 
various  county  clubs  explaining  the  situation,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 

The  committee  of  the  Oullane   C\<ih  has  Informed  the  Dirleton  Castle  Golf  Club  that  the 
Gullane  Club  cannot  recognise  the  tournament  as  proposed,  and  that  all  persons  taking  part  in  it 
who  have  not  the  privilege  of  playing  free  of  charge,  will  require  to  pay  the  usual  charges. 
The  recalcitrant  Captain  Thomson  had  also  notice  served  upon  him  that  a 
motion  would  be  made  at  the  next  general  meeting  for  his  expulsion  fnjm  the 
Gullane  Club.    When  that  general  meet- 
ing came,  however,  wiser  counsels  pre- 
vailed, and  an  amicable  understanding 
was  arrived  at,  under  which  the  Gullane 
Club  expressed  its  satisfaction,  while  the 
Dirleton    Castle   Club    maintained    the 
matronly  dignity  which  had  been  ruffled 
by  her    assertive   daughter.      Although 
there    is    not    much    evidence    in   the 
minutes    on    the   subject,    there   is   no 
doubt  that  this  friction  with  the  Gullane 
Club  caused  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
anxiety  to  the  members  of  the  Dirleton 

Castle  aub.  It  led,  as  a  matter  of  fact  ex-secbetabt^d^leton'castlb  club 
to  the  resignation  of  the  worthy  secre-  iFnmarKs<^,tkt,a.fKn,».c.i=At:nii, 

tary  of  the  club — Charles  Smith — whose 

independent  attitude  as  a  golfer  and  a  member  of  the  club  was  appreciated 
by  the  members.     On  September  7,  189+,  we  have  this  entry  : — 

Kr.  Charles  Smith  retiring  from  office  as  the  secretary  of  the  club,  the  members  unanimously 
resolved  to  elect  him  a  life  member  of  the  dub,  and  to  ask  him  to  accept  this,  the  greatest  honour 
at  their  disposal,  as  a  mark  of  their  high  esteem  for  Che  able  manner  in  which  he  has  managed  the 
affairs  of  the  club  under  exceptional  diMculties. 

Mr.  T.  Ltigton,  jun.,  succeeded  to  the  office,  and  admirably  discharges  the 
duties. 

'  The  fitU  text  of  this  epistle,  with  comments  on  the  situation,  will  be  found  in  Galf,  viiL 
PP-  538.  539- 
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Caplaint 

1854-06.  Robert  Cole. 

1S66.  Walter  Cnven. 

1867-60.  John  HaUiwell. 

18ei-6S.  CftpUin  W.  W.  Wothenpoon. 

1863-68.  Robert  H&y. 

1869.  Robert  Tait. 

1870-71.  Fnncia  Eels. 

187s;  Junta  Bionie. 

1873-77.  NoEleDUoni. 

1878-79.  H.  Hoatcoaerie  Bell. 

Secretaries 

1854-86.  George  H,  Steveni.  I         1889-91.  \  C.  Smith,  AinilaDt. 

1885.  Rev.  John  Eeir  (pro  tem.).  \  1894.  /  Alex.  Oow,     „ 


1880-83.  J.  HunUtoD  QiUeipie. 

1884.  Seeonli  loat. 

1886-05.  J.  A.  UollesoD. 

1887-88.  J.  A.  Robertaon. 

1889-91.  John  Watt. 

I89S.  Q.  Sturrook. 

1883.  J.  C.  J 

1804. 

1895.  Q.  P.  Turner. 


1886-94.    JohoTulloch. 

1895.    Thoe.  Logton. 

jun. 

Patron 

t  Medal 

Siroku. 

Slnlko. 

1864. 

Walter  Craven, 

69 

1878. 

Archibald  Murray,   .                        70* 

1856. 

Waiuun  C»n». 

68 

1879. 

Archibrid  Murray. 

67 

1866. 

Willi™  C»nw, 

.        67 

1880. 

Arehibald  Murray. 

69 

1857, 

Williwn  Carw, 

.        63 

1881. 

HughLugton,   . 

69 

1868. 

.        70 

1888. 

66 

1869. 

Writer  Craven, 

60 

1883. 

George  Shepherd, 

TO 

1860. 

Writer  Craven, 

.        66 

1884. 

No  Minutea. 

1861. 

Writer  Craven, 

66 

1886. 

Dr.  Uidlaw  Purvoa, 

78* 

ises. 

Waller  Craven, 

65 

1886. 

Thomaa  Lugton.  jon.. 

8S 

186.1. 

William  Carae, 

63 

1887. 

John  Brothentone,  . 

81 

1864. 

No  entry. 

1888. 

John  Brotheratone, 

82 

1866. 

J»hua  Arnold, 

.        76 

1889. 
1890. 

George  Shepherd, 
D.  Ritohie.        . 

79 

1869. 

F.  C.  Burnet,    . 

66 

1891. 

J.  Currie, 

1870. 

Jamea  Deans.    . 

681 

189s. 

John  Brotherrtone. 

84 

1871. 

David  Ritohie,  . 

66 

1893. 

A.  Ulster. 

74 

1894. 

A.  Liteter. 

77 

1876. 

Peter  Neai,       . 

68 

1895. 

Hugh  CuDDinghaDi, 

84 

1877. 

64> 

Wotherspo 

<m  Medal 

Strolia. 

186B. 

Robert  Bertram,        . 

60 

186S. 

Waller  Craven.         ...        67 

18S9. 

Robert  amith,  . 

70 

1863. 

Waller  Craven.                         .63* 

1860. 

Robert  Bertram, 

57 

1864. 

Writer  Craven,                         .66' 

1861. 

Writer  Craven, 

66 

1865. 

No  meeting. 

'  After  a  lie  with  Mr.  Peter  Hunter.  >  After  a  lie  with  Mr.  A.  Murray. 

'  Course  now  enlarged  to  fifteen  holes. 

*  After  a  tie  wilh  Mr.  John  Brolherstone.     Course  now  enlarged  lo  e^teen  holes. 

*  After  these  three  victories  the  medal  became  his  piopertjr.     Details  of  this  score  and  the 
64  of  Mr.  Carse  on  the  same  occasion  are  given  in  the  club  book  as  follows ; — 

Craven 6446536646445  —  63 

Carse.  .t 55i674s64S4S6  =  64 

*  Mr.  Craven  relumed  the  medal  to  the  club,   receiving  £i   to  purchase  a  medri  com- 
memorating the  event  of  his  carrying  it  off  three  times. 
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.880.  John  Brotberatone, 

.886.  John  Brotheratone. 

18ST.  Oeorge  Shspherd, 

1S88.  John  Brotheratone, 

1889.  John  Brotheratone, 

18»0.  A.  Litater, 

X891.  C,  Smith, 

189!.  J.  BnithentoDe, 

1893.  J.  Brotberatone, 

1894.  A.  Litater, 

1895.  Robert  Fiaher, 


1866.    BobertH>y,      . 

No  meetings  In  interr&l. 
1S6&  (Ha;)  Jamee  Hunter, 

„  (Oot.)  Robert  Tait,  jun., 
ISTO^  Robert  Tail,  aeiL,  . 
1871.    Robert  Tait, 

No  eompetltlon, 
1874.  John  Qilliam,  . 
1870.    FeterNeM, 

Tear  omitted. 
1877.    Aiehibald  Umray ,    . 
ISTa    George  ahepherd, 

1879.  William  Donn,  Jan., 

1880.  Archibald  Hurra;,    . 

1881.  Arohibald  Hurray,    . 

Exlradtjrom  the  Minules  of  the  Dirldon  Cattle  Club 

SndOct.  1856. 

After  tbe  dietribntiou  of  the  priiea,  the  round  of  tout  and  aong  went  on  with  anerg;  and  great 
good  taate,  partieularl;  the  humorooe  apeechea  of  Ur.  Wothenpoon  (who  was  in  tbe  ch^  at 
dinner,  aapported  b;  Ur.  Halliwell)  and  the  aonga  of  Meura.  Carse,  Cathie,  and  Soott ;  but  that 
bore  upon  all  gDod.fallowship  atept  in,  and  cut  It  short  when  it  was  risiDg  to  its  climax  of  hilarity — 
Fort«a  Mackende'a  Aot. 

lilh  April  1869. 

Seeing  the  loss  this  olub  has  auatained  b;  the  death  of  their  esteemed  Mend  and  brotber- 
(olfer,  Qeorge  Dodd,  Esq.  of  Wardren,  etc.,  and  viabing  to  have  in  all  time  ooming  a  memento 
of  bim  vbo  endeared  himaeU  to  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  felloTsbip  by  bis  manliness, 
conaideratioD,  and  urbanity,  they  resolve,  and  do  hereby  reaolve,  to  reC^n  for  oompetltiou  in  all 
time  ooming  hia  medal,  presented  to  tbe  club  by  him  under  the  designation  of,  and  commonly  known 
as,  "The  Stamfonl  Hall  UedaL' 

The  foregoing  being  understood  as  not  reoommending  more  thaji  its  permanent  retention  as  the 


dub's  property. 

The  club  dined  ir 
of  Hr.  I'Anaon'a — a  i 
soms  friends  on  the  i 


in  of  I 


Ibth  (hi.  1861. 
I  usual,  and  those  who  loved  snufi  were  supplied  from  a  souvenbr 
the  shape  of  an  oyster-shell  ol  frosted  silver,  presented  to  Jum  by 
ia  mare  '  Caller  'Co '  winning  the  St.  L^er  this  year. 


tVh  April  186& 
The  aeoretary  declined  recording  tbe  play  of  Samuel  Bunting  on  account  of  its  inconsistence 
with  his  usual  and  reoorded  play. 

UhAuguttimi. 
^e  club  lunched  in  the  inn  aftsrvarda,  and  took  an  earl;  departure  homewards.     This  was 
■ecoonted  for  from  the  faot  that  Frestonpana  had  onoe  more  sent  a  ohompion  '  worth;  of  the 
steel,'  who  was  anxious  to  carr;  the  news  of  his  victor;  homewards. 

I4fh  Oct.  186£. 
Those  present  dined  in  the  inn  as  oeual,  and  spent  a  very  pleasant  evening  together.    Tbe 
oeeanon  was  embraoed  to  reoaJl  the  ramembiance  of  those  trienda  whoae  sqiutndering  [lie]  may  be 
now  aptl;  described,  in  the  language  of  Biahop  Heber,  as  reaching 
From  Greenlond'a  icy  mountaina 
To  Tndia'a  coial  atrand. 


'  After  a  (i«  wilb  Mr.  Robert  Tait,  )un. 

*  After  a  lie  with  Mr.  Thomas  Arundel. 

•  After  a  lie  with  Mr.  D.  Ritchie. 


*  Course  enlarged  from  I 
'  Course  enlarged  to  eighteen  holes. 

*  After  a  tie  wiih  Mr.  G.  Elmslie. 


tifleen  holes. 
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•aih  Sept.  I8S4. 
A  spedfti  meeting  of  the  slub  wu  held  thii  daj.  it  being  the  meeting  of  delegates  from  the 
TuriooB  clubi  in  East  LothL&u  to  hold  >  '  TourDameDt '  with  golfera  here.     The  woretarj  wma 
inatruoted  u>  pay  the  stake  (£1),  &ud  enter  the  oUtb  u  one  of  the  oompetitora. 

and  Afigua  1870- 
Beod   cireulor.  per  the  hand  of  Hr.  Hutlon,  the  aeiiretarj  of  the  Luffneu  Golf  Club,  &«in 
Henry  Willi&m  Hope,  Eeq.  of  Luffneas,  etc,  auggeating  delay  indefinitely  of  the  oampetitian  for 
Uie  Wemyu  Challenge  Cup,  as  a  small  token  of  our  deep  sympathy  with  Lord  Wemyss  in  the  loa 
he  haa  siutuned  in  the  death  of  hie  grondaon,  Mr.  Charteris.     Agreed  to. 

Jfay  S5,  1878. 
The  oominittee  appointed  to  oorrespond  and  act  along  with  ooy  committee  appointed  by  the 
East  Lothian  Oolf  Club  about  improring  the  round  reported  verbally  that  they  had  sent  a  copy  of 
the  minute  of  tliis  club  appointing  them  to  the  EMt  Lothian  Club,  but  that  thej  had  not  jet 
received  any  onswet  to  it. 

The  captain  (H.  AL  Bell)  presided,    and    announced   that  Meaara.   Alexander  Whytocb  and 

William  It«Dton  Clapperton  had  superintended  and  borne  the  expense  of  eitending  the  conne  to 

fifteen   holes.      On   the   motion  of   the  Captain,  the  club 

unanimously   swarded  these  gentlemen  a  hearty  vote  of 

thanks  for  their  lilwrality. 

SOAJufulSM. 
[At  a  general  meeting  of  the  club.l    The  secretary  read  a 
letter  from  the  seoreUry  of  the  Gullone  Club  requesting  the 
munea  and  addressee  of  the  members,  and  it  waa  unanimously 
agreed  to  take  no  notioc  of  the  same. 

The  Gullane  Club 

In  our  account  of  the  two  more  ancient  Gul- 
lane clubs,  the  club  which  now  wears  the  name 
of  the  quaint  old  village  has  already  had  a  good 
deal  of  notice.  In  a  letter  to  the  Dirleton 
Castle  Club  requesting  a  list  of  their  mem- 
bers, it  was  stated  on  behalf  of  the  Gutlane 
Club  by  their  secretary  (August  22,  1894)  that 
JcA--v— ^^A/  t/*-ir«  '  ^^^  Gullane  Golf  Club  was  formed  by  feuars  of 

/^  Gullane.'     This  was  scarcely  correct.    The  club, 

SECRETARY,  cuLLANE  CLUB         as   wc   bavc  already   shown,    was    formed    by 
'^"""'/^^X,'/"'"'*''  parties  who  represented  the  public,  and  who 

believed  that  golfing  was  a  common  right  at 
Gullane.  The  gentlemen  who  formed  the  club  did  not  act  qud  feuars,  though 
some  of  them  might  happen  to  be  in  that  position.  Facts  prove  this  statement. 
In  August  1882  (the  exact  date  is  not  given)  a  meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  improvement  and  upkeep  of  the  golfing-green.  There 
were  present  Messrs.  W.  R.  Clapperton,  J.  A.  MoUeson,  G.  M'Intosh,  J.  C. 
Irons,  G.  H.  Stevens,  Thos.  Lugton,  A.  Murray,  and  John  Watt.  These 
gentlemen  resolved  to  form  a  club  under  the  name  of  'The  Gullane  Golf 
Club."  Mr.  Clapperton  was  appointed  Preses,  and  Mr.  Lugton  secretary. 
Messrs.  Clapperton  and  Molleson  were  instructed  to  draw   up  and  issue  a 
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circular  '  to  those  golfers  who  were  in  the  habit  of  playing  over  the  links,  with 
the  view  of  inducing  them  to  become  members.'  The  circular  was  drawn  up, 
and,  as  may  be  seen,  it  not  only  invited  those  who  played  over  Gullane  to  be 
membeis,  but  also  asked  them  to  invite  their  friends  to  join  the  club.  The 
circular  was  as  follows  : — 

Ouilam  Qolf  Clvh 

GuLUHi,  ZIH  Aug.  188*. 

81K, — A  meeting  of  propiieton  Kud  resiileata  in  Gullaae  was  reoeully  held  with  referenee  to  the 
improving  >nd  keeiiing  in  order  the  golfing-green.  The  result  wae  tbe  formation  of  a  elub  uoder  the 
above  name. 

The  green  haa  hitherto  been  kept  in  order  almost  excluaivelj  by  meuu  of  private  nihMriptions 
from  gummer  vintora,  but  this  has  been  foond  inadequate  for  the  purpose,  while  the  loliciting  of 
■ahaoriptioni)  i>  irksome  and  unpleasant. 

A  moderate  outlay,  anil  a  small  but  definite  inoome.  will  suffice  to  put  the  green  in  good  order 
and  iDaintain  it  effidentlj. 

It  IB  the  intention  of  the  club  to  devote  their  fundi,  in  tbe  Brit  iostanoe,  to  the  improvement  of 
the  green,  but  any  surplng  may  be  eipendod  in  priiee,  to  be  competed  tor  by  the  membera  from  time 

It  is  also  propoesd  that  the  membeiahip  should  be  limited  in  number,  but  it  Is  not  yet  deter- 
mined what  that  limit  should  be.  The  annual  subseriptioD  has  been  fixed  at  10s.  6d.,  and  the 
names  of  thoae  gentteraen  who  have  already  joined  the  club  are  appended  hereto. 

Bbonld  you  desire  to  beoome  a  Member  of  tbe  Club,  I  shall  be  much  obliged  by  your  fllUng  up 
and  retuming  the  enclosed  slip,  with  remittance  to  the  honorary  seeretary,  Mr.  Thomu  Lugton, 
Gullane,  who  will  duly  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  same. 

In  order  that  the  olub  may  be  put  In  working  order  before  the  elose  of  the  season,  I  shall  be 
obliged  by  your  doing  this  at  your  earliest  convenieDce. 

If  any  of  your  frienda  should  feel  desirous  of  joining  the  dub,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  send 
their  names  and  addressee  also  to  Mr.  Logton.  W.  R.  Cijjmion,  Fraidtnt. 

List  ofmemben  referred  lo 

Jno.  Oilleside.  R.  H.  Thomson.  W.  W.  U'Crie. 

W.  R.  ClappertoD.  J,  C.  Irons.  Geo.  M'Inlosb,  jun. 

Oeo.  H'Intosh.  G.  Bennet  Clark.  Archd.  Hurray. 

Oeo.  H.  Stevens.  James  Law.  John  Drybrough. 

J.  A.  Molleson.  Wm.  Elder.  H.  B.  Bryden. 

Geoi^e  Daldel.  John  Sanderson.  J.  A.  Bobertson. 

Thomas  Luglon,  Adam  Dawson.  Hugh  Lngton. 

J.  Hamilton  Qlllesple.  W.  0.  Bloisom.  John  Blair. 

John  Watt.  Walter  C.  Spena.  David  Brown. 

Arthur  Sanderson.  T.  L.  Drimmie.  John  Law. 

T.  R.  Sanderson.  G.  L.  Oole. 

This  was  widely  responded  to,  and  in  September  the  membership  reached 
sixty-two.  The  question  of  the  extension  of  the  green  was  at  once  taken  up 
by  the  committee  of  the  club.  George  Shepherd  was  appointed  first  green- 
keeper  on  the  following  terms,  viz.  :  '  October,  eight  days ;  November, 
December,  January,  and  February,  four  days  each  ;  March,  eight  days  ;  April 
and  May,  twelve  days  each,  at  the  rate  of  3s.  per  day.'  A  sum  of  X8,  lOs. 
was  voted  for  this.  The  limit  of  100  members  was  reached  in  1883,  and 
ISS  was  then  made  the  limit.  In  that  year  a  gold  medal  was  purchased, 
at  the  scratch  trophy  of  the  club,  for  a  sum  of  £14.     Next  year  (1884)  the 
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course  was  extended  to  eighteen  holes.  That  same  year  the  erection  of  a 
clubhouse  was  mooted.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Stevens  an  attempt  was  made 
to  get  the  Golf  Tavern  for  that  purpose,  but  this  did  not  succeed.  A  long 
discussion  went  on  as  to  ways  and  means,  the  proposal  not  being  so  heartily 
taken  up  by  the  members  as  to  warrant  the  building  of  a  clubhouse  on  the 
scale  at  first  proposed.  £350  was  the  sum  aimed  at,  but  on  September  18S6  the 
Secretary  reported  that  the  wherewithal  was  not  forthcoming,  and  asked  for 
instructions.    The  minute  now  runs : — 

Ur.  St.  CWr  Cluitiiiighain  oonaidersd  that  a  clubhouse  on  %  unall  BOole  similar  to  that  of 
LuffoSM  ought  to  be  put  up.  iti  order  '  to  sBt>bli»h  the  club's  poeitioD  on  the  green.'  Thie  propoaal 
ma  agreed  to.  On  S4th  September  Hr.  H  'Intoeh  «u  inatructed  '  to  write  Heasrs.  Dundu  and 
WileoD,  Uiu  Niabet  Hunilton's  agents,  to  inquire  upon  what  oonditlona  the;  would  grant  the 
slub  a  feu. 

A  new  circular  to  members  was  also  to  be  issued, '  setting  forth  that  the 
clubhouse  question  had  assumed  a  modified  form,  and  that  any  member  sub- 
scribing would  be  allowed  interest  at  4  per  cent,  on  the  sum  subscribed,  and 
be  entitled  to  a  box  for  his  clubs,  it  being  understood  that  the  sum  subscribed 
is  not  to  be  returned  in  the  event  of  any  subscriber  ceasing  to  be  a  member  of 
the  dub.'  Still  the  matter  hung  fire.  On  November  SS,  1 888,  Mr.  Parker,  then 
captain,  intimated  that  he  had  written  Messrs.  Dundas  and  Wilson,  who  bad 
replied  stating  that  Mrs.  Hamilton  Ogilvy '  would  be  pleased  to  feu  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  to  the  south  of  the  schoolhouse  at  an  annual  rent  of  £5.  Mr.  Parker 
was  authorised  to  accept  this  offer,  and  the  following  circular  was  now  issued 
to  members : — 

Edihburob,  300*  Jans.  1889. 
Otiitam  Chif  Club 

DiAB  Sib,— At  the  aimu&l  meeting  of  the  club,  held  ou  lOth  September  188fi,  It  ma  unanl- 
moualj  resolved  to  erect  a  olubhoiwe  at  Gullane,  and  the  coiDinittee  were  inatruoted  to  aeoure  a  feu, 
and  oommenoe  operationa  as  aoon  aa  poasible. 

Uotil  quite  reoentlf  the  oommittee  had  been  unable  to  obtain  a  auitabie  aite  ;  but,  through  the 
Idndneaa  of  Mrs.  Hamilton  Ogilv;,  they  have  now  aecured,  at  an  annual  feu-duty  of  £5,  a  quarter 
of  an  acre  oloae  Ui  the  fint  hole. 

It  i>  eatinuted  that  £350  will  be  required  to  pat  up  a  suitable  olubhouae,  and  phuu  will  be  anb- 
mitted  to  a  geneisl  meeting  of  the  club,  to  be  held  aa  aoon  as  the  requisite  aum  haa  been  lubecribed. 

Any  member  who  aubeoribea  £5  ahall  be  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  clubhouse  and  a  box  fw 
oluba  during  the  term  of  ha  memberahip. 

Any  member  who  aubscribea  £10  shall  be  made  a  Life  Member  of  the  olub,  and  be  entitled  aa 
above  to  the  nae  of  the  dahhouae  and  a  box  for  clube. 

A  list  of  thoae  who  have  already  promised  aubscriptioiu  is  now  aoneied. 

The  oommittee  confidently  anticipate  ■  ready  reeponae  from  the  members,  to  enable  them  to 
have  the  dnbhouae  ready  for  uae  aa  early  aa  poaaible,  and  I  shall  therefore  be  obliged  by  your 
filling  up  the  endoeed  alip,  and  returning  it  to  the  eecrelary  at  your  eorlieat  oonvenienoe. — Youn 
aineerely,  Hihkt  PA&Kut,  Captain. 

The  promoters  of  the  clubhouse  had  to  call  a  halt.  Later  on  we  give  from 
the  minutes  such  extracts  as  show  the  position  then  taken  up  by  the  club  against 
the  claims  asserted  in  the  draft  feu-contract.  Eventually  the  clubhouse  was 
built  on  its  present  site,  the  plans  and  specifications  being  furnished  gratis  by 

'  Formerly  Miss  Nisbel  Hamilton. 
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Mr.  B.  Hall  Blyth,  C.E.,  and  the  total  cost,  incIudiDg  furnishings,  being  about 
£.^00.  On  S9th  May  I890  the  committee  passed  the  following  Regulations 
for  the  clubhouse : — 

I  let  to  non-nibacrib«ra  at  the  ntte  of  6s.  per  urnum. 

hgcribers.     Keys  not  tnuiBfemble. 

At  the  same  meeting  '  Mr.  T.  D.  Thomson  was  heartily  thanked  by  the 
committee  for  his  gift  of  lime-trees,  which  were  planted  round  the  clubhouse 
in  the  autumn  of  1889.'  Mr.  Thomson's  proposal  to  have  the  clubhouse  and 
the  members  photographed  at  the  meetiug  on  June  14tb  was  also  adopted, 
intimation  of  this  being  given  on  the  notice  calling  the  meeting.  We  are  able 
to  present  our  readers  (p.  196)  with  this  interesting  picture.  Surely  the  words 
of  the  Haddinglonthire  Courier  in  reference  to  the  members  of  the  East  Lothian 
Club,  who  appear  as  '  children  of  the  light '  on  a  similar  occasion,  may  here  be 
aptly  used — '  a  more  manly  and  intellectual  set  of  men  no  one  need  desire  to 
look  on.'  Judah  and  Israel — feuars  and  strangers— are  there  seen  safely 
ensconced  under  the  shadow  of  their  own  clubhouse  and  their  own  lime-trees. 
But  there  had  been  no  Cowe  case  as  yet,  and  no  interlocutor  of  Lord  Low. 
That  pronouncement  brought  a  change  over  the  spirit  of  their  dream.  They 
seem  thereupon  to  have  regarded  themselves  as  squatters,  and  for  security 
against  dreaded  eviction  to  have  had  themselves  transformed  into  lessees  as 
hurriedly  as  possible.  We  are  not  surprised  that  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  club,  being  strangers  from  a  distance,  and  perhaps  not  sure  of  their 
position,  should,  in  Bob  Acres  fashion,  have  resiled  from  the  claim  of  rights  put 
forward  more  than  once  by  the  club ;  but  it  does  seem  passing  strange  that 
feuars  of  Gullane  whose  rights  were  unassailable,  and  the  successors  of  those 
who  at  much  expense  and  trouble  made  the  golf-course,  should  place  their 
necks  in  the  halter  of  a  five-years'  lease,  and  set  themselves  to  pull  the 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  by  exacting  fees  from  golfers  to  make  up  a  rent  for 
ground  over  which  golf  had  been  played  freely  from  time  immemorial.  The 
regulation  of  the  course  was  doubtless  their  laudable  object.  As  this  has 
been  secured,  it  may  appear  ungracious  to  reflect  on  their  action,  the  more 
so  when  we  esteem  these  gentlemen  for  their  ability  and  sincerity  of  purpose. 
The  study  of  the  past,  however,  compels  us  to  think  that  a  mistake  was  com- 
mitted, and  that  the  temporary  advantage  gained  was  not  sufficient  compensa- 
tion for  the  lasting  sacrifice  thus  made. 

We  may  now  go  back  and  note  the  various  stages  of  the  club's  progress.  Shep- 
herd, the  greenkeeper,  for  some  time  kept  both  Luffness  and  Gullane  courses,but 
in  1889  Luifness  took  his  services  all  to  itself,  so  the  Gullane  Club  appointed 
Alex.  Litster  to  work  five  days  a  week  at  83.  a  day.  An  entrance-fee  of  ;£l,  Is. 
iot  members  was  fixed  in  1 89O.  In  the  same  year  a  good  many  alterations  were 
made  on  the  course.  On  18th  September  1891  'it  was  resolved  to  put  up  a 
notice  at  the  first  hole  to  golfers  not  members  of  the  club,  asking  them  to 
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contribute  towards  the  expense  of  the  upkeep  of  the  green.     'The  Table' (now 
happily  done  away)  was  made  the  putting-green  at  the  12th  hole  in  1892. 
Formerly  the  slope  was  so  severe  that  it  was  very  much  like  'puttin'  on  a  house- 
riggin'.'     To  '  wile  the  wether  into  the  hoose'  was  very  ticklish  work.     That 
year  also  saw  the  flagstaff  erected  and  the  club  flag  hoisted  for  the  first  time 
at  the  fourth  hole.     This  same  year  Mr.  Thomas  Liigton,  sen,,  who  had  acted 
as  secretary  since  the  commencement  of 
the  club  in  1S83,  resigned  his  position. 
A    native   of  the   village    and   a  keen 
golfer,  Mr.  Lugton   took    the  greatest 
interest  in  the  formation  of  the  club, 
and  for  ten  years  did  much  for  its  suc- 
cess.   He  was  averse,  however,  from  the 
new  departure  under  which  a  lease  of 
the    green    was    taken,   and    this   had 
something  to   do  with  his  resignation, 
for  these  negotiations  for  surrender  had 
now  begun.     In  1893  the  membership 
was  increased  to  300.     The  income  for 
that  year  (ending  August  31)  amounted 
to  £200,  lis.  6d.,  the  expenditure  to 
£l07,  7s.  2d.,  leaving  a  balance  of  £93, 

4s,    4d.    in   favour  of  the  club.     Next  _v-  j^      ^^ 

year,  the  lease  having  been  entered  on,  (^^t-O-^^-MiC  oC**^^**  ' 
the  membership  was  increased  to  400, 
at  which  it  now  stands.  A  greenkeeper 
now  takes  up  his  whole  time  on  the 
green  at  SOs.  a  week,  and  he  does  his  work  so  well  that  Gullane  green 
may  be  said  to  be  the  admired  of  all  admirers.  Then  there  is  a  ground 
officer  at  28s,  a  week,  who  collects  subscriptions  from  parties  playing  over 
the  links  who  are  not  members  of  any  of  the  privileged  clubs :  when 
not  so  employed  he  assists  the  greenkeeper.  The  income  for  the  year 
ending  3Ist  August  1S95  was  £543,  lis,  6d.,  the  expenditure  £319,  18s.  Id. 
The  balance  now  in  hand  amounts  to  £562,  4s.  We  need  not,  therefore,  go 
farther  afield  than  Gullane  to  see  the  enormous  development  of  golf  within  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  £250  is  at  present  being  spent  in  enlarging  the 
accommodation  of  the  clubhouse.  The  charges  levied  from  strangers  are  as 
follows ;  Per  day,  1  s ;  per  month,  2s.  6d.  (available  only  for  parties  who  take 
furnished  houses  in  Gullane  for  one  month ;  hotels  excepted) ;  ordinary 
monthly  tickets,  5s. ;  yearly  tickets,  2()s.  Each  stranger  has  a  receipt  given  for 
the  payment  made,  on  which  are  printed  the  following  rules  and  regulations  : — 
L  The  holdei  ihall  jiroduoe  this  tiokat.  when  required  to  do  bo,  to  the  greenkeeper,  or  other 
offioul  employed  b;  the  GulUne  UaU  Ulub. 
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a.  The  rale*  of  plkj  shall  be  thaw  enooted  Kod  reoogniaed  by  tha  Roytl  ood  Andent  Golf 
Olub,  St.  Andrews,  ao  far  u  applioable,  and  gubjeot  to  any  los^  rales,  and  to  the  rules  and 
T^iulatious  of  the  OuUane  Oolf  Club. 

3.  PUyers  shall  begin  at  the  teeins-grotmd  for  the  first  hole,  and  shall  not  be  entitled  to  com- 
meoce  or  cut  in  at  any  other  hole  on  the  ooune.  The  plajers  shall  start  at  the  first  hole,  in  the 
order  in  which  their  balls  have  been  toed,  and,  if  need  be,  the  club's  greenkeeper  or  other  official 
shall  control  and  regulate  the  order  of  starting. 

4.  No  person  shall  trespass  on  the  golf-course,  or  drive  any  vehicle  or  bicycle,  or  pnt  up  any 
tent  or  other  erection  thereon,  or  play  any  games  other  than  golf  thereon.     The  club's  greenkeeper 

or  other  official,  or  any  member  of  the  golf  club 
committee,  shall  be  entitled  to  order  any  persona 

6.  Until  otherwise  arranged,  the  scale  of  caddies' 
cluugea  shall  be  as  follows,  vis. :  For  each  round, 
one  shilling-  If  engaged  by  the  day,  two  shillings 
and  sixpence,  with  siipenoe  for  lunch. 

6,  Under  no  circumstances  can  money  paid  for 
tickets  of  permit  be  recovered. 

7.  The  committee  of  Oullane  Oolf  Club,  or  any 
sub-committee  thereof,  shall  have  full  power  to 
settle  and  determine  all  disputes. 

Since  its  commeDcement  the  GiilUne 

Club    has    alwajs    maintained    a    high 

standard  of  scoring  in  medal  play.     It 

is  satisfactory  to  note  that  out  of  fourteen 

occasions  on  which  the  gold  medal  has 

been  played  for,  it  has  been  won  on  nine 

of  these  by  a  local  player — Messrs.  A. 

and  H,  W.  Murray,  H.  and  T.  Lugton, 

and  G.  M'Intosh,  jun.,  being  all  Gullane 

natives,  who  learned  their  game  on  the 

home    links.       For  two  successive   years   after    the    club's   formation  these 

five  players  among  them  managed  to  bring  to  Gullane  the  County  Cup,  the 

highest  distinction   they   could    obtain  for  their  club.      Mr.   Hugh   Lugton 

acted   for    some    time    as    assistant-secretary,   having    been    ajqwinted    to 

that  position   in    the  year    1886.       He  was   his   father's  willing  coadjutor 

in  all  that  concerned  the  club's  welfare.     In  London,  where  be  now  is  in 

business,  he  has  made  his  name  known  as  a  golfer   on  Tooting  and  other 

greens.     On  the  resignation  of  Mr,   Lugton,  sen.,  in  1893,  Mr.  J.  S.  Wilson, 

teacher,  was  appointed  secretory  and  treasurer  of  the  club,  and  he  continues 

to  discharge  these  onerous  offices  with    the  greatest  satisfaction  to  all  the 

members. 

Captains 

1S83-84.  W.  E.  Clapperton.  I               1S90-99.  J.  A.  Robertson. 

1884-86.  T.  D.  Thomson.  1892-94.  David  TurabuU. 

1886.8a  J.  A.  MoUeson.  1894-96.  B.  HaU  Blyth. 

1888-90.  Henry  Parker.  | 
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1553.  A.  Mumy, 

1554.  O.  Hlutoah,  JDU., 
1885.  A.  Hurray, 
188S.  F.  V.  Hagart,  . 
18ST.  H.  W.  Mumy, 

1888.  H.Liigton, 

1889.  H.  W.  Murray, 

1890.  T.  LugtoD,  juu., 

1891.  H.  iMgtoa, 
iSHL  A.  H.  Ko«, 

1893.  A.  H.  RoBB, 

1894.  T.  LugtoD,  jun., 
1896.  T.  T.  Qraj, 
1896.  W.  B.  Taylor,  . 

Wianert  of  the  Bloaom  Trophy^ 

1894.  A.lLRon,      ....       77* 

1895.  A.  M.  Rati,       ....       76* 

1896.  A.  M.  Roas,       ....        78 

Some  Extracts  Jnm  the  Minutes  of  thr 
Gulkne  Club 

Ctk  Feb.  1889. 
A  draft  of  tbe  fea-abarter  referring  to  the  ground  pro- 
o  be  aoqaired  for  tbe  clubhouBi^  which  had  been 


prepared  by  H< 

to  tbe  meeting. 

Tbe  oonditii 

asked  to  write 


.  Dondae  and  Wilson,  C.S.,  was  road       (FrmaPiuUrnthHiiiHiMma.Eibit<ink) 


thought  to  be  much  too  atringent,  and  Hr.  H'lntoah  was  aocordingly 
)niidaa  and  Wilson  retumhig  the  feu-cbaiter,  and  saying  that  the  com- 
mittee oonsidered  many  of  the  clauses  too  stringeDt, 
and  Buoh  as  the  olub  would  not  agree  to ;  that  the 
clause  stating  that  the  grant  of  the  ground  to  the  einb 
was  not  to  imply  a  right  on  the  part  of  any  of  its  mem- 
bers to  play  golf  OD  the  links  must  be  deleted ;  and 
that  the  fea.duty  must  be  reduced  bj  one-half,  i.e.  to 
£S,  lOs. 

itk  Marth  1S89. 
Hr.  M'Intosh  reported  that  be  bad,  u  requested, 
written  to  Uesirs.  Dondas  and  Wilson  with  referenoe 
to  the  draft  feu-charter  which  was  submitted  to  last 
meeting,  intimating  that  many  of  the  clauses  were  mach 
too  stringent,  but  that  the  olub  would  not  aeocpt  the 
feu-eharter,  eren  if  otherwise  modified,  unless  the  clause  on  page  sixteen,  that  'the  grant  of  th« 
ground  sboold  not  be  held  as  implying  in  favour  of  tbe  olub  or  its  members  a  right  to  play  golf 


'  Course  eniai^ed  (o  eighteen  holes.  *  ARer  a  tie  wiih  Mr.  D.  M  'Laren. 

*  A  silver  quaich  presented  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Bioxsom  in  1894  for  annual  (scratch)  competition. 
In  1896,  Mr.  A.  M.  Koss,  having  won  the  Quaicb  three  times  in  succession,  in  terms  of  the 
donor's  conditions  became  permanent  proprietor  of  the  article. 

'  After  a  lie  with  Mr.  L.  Stuait. Anderson.  '  After  a  tie  with  Mr.  A.  W.  Robertson. 
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on  thelinlu,'  bedeleted,  and  the  ten-dntj  be  reduoed  to  £S;  lOa.  itutotd  of  £5  per  uiiium  ;  ftlao 
tluit  the  olub  could  not  >eree  to  bear  the  eipeiue  of  forming  uif  raadg,  etc. 

Me«a¥.  Dnndas  uid  Wilson  replied  th&t  aa  the  fonn  of  feu-charter  to  be  giuited  b;  Hra. 
Hamilton  Ogilvy  wm  sdjiuCed  by  the  Court  of  Sesaion,  they  feared  that  it  was  out  of  her  power 
to  materially  Bll«r  the  cUuaes  wbioh  the  committee  oonddered  too  Btriogent ;  and  that  they  oould 
not  reoommend  Hn,  Ogilvy  to  vitbdrav  the  ctauee  on  page  eixteeo  of  the  draft. 

Id  theae  cirounutanoes  it  irae  agreed  to  aek  Hr.  U'lntoeh  to  write  to  Jdaan.  Dundaa  and 
WiLaoQ,  eaying  that,  aa  they  did  not  eee  their  way  to  alter  the  (eu'Oluutet,  the  olub  oould  not 
aooept  the  feu-charter  on  the  temu  offered. 

In  Older  to  aecertwD  whether  another  piece  of  groond  might  be  had,  Hr.  M'Intoah  waa  aaked 
to  open  negotiation!  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Peebles,  with  reference  to  the  feu  granted  by  him  to  Ur. 
Sim  of  Gullane. 

lock  April  1889. 

The  secretwy  then  read  a  letter  from  Hewn.  WaddeU  and  M'Intoah,  intimating  that  Ur. 
Smith  of  Peebles  had  now  agreed  to  accept  the  olub  u  vassals  in  place  of  Mr.  Sim,  to  whom  the 
ground  on  which  the  clubhouse  is  proposed  to  be  erected  was  formerly  feued.  They  also  aelced 
for  the  namea  of  the  parties  who  are  to  be  the  trusteee  for  the  club ;  but  it  was  agreed  to  delay 
appointing  these  antjl  next  meeting. 

18th  JuZy  1893. 

The  draft  agreement  [Lease  of  Links]  luhmitted  by  Ura.  Hjunilton  OgUvy  was  read. 

The  committee  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  some  arrangement  should  be  made  to 
regulato  the  playing  of  golf  on  the  green,  and  that  the  matter  should  be  brought  before  the  club 
at  their  meeting  in  Septemtier.  Meantime,  without  expressing  any  opinion  on  the  terms  of  the 
agreement.  It  was  remitted  to  a  subcommittee,  consisting  of  the  CaptaiD  and  Hessrs.  J.  A. 
SobertsoD  and  Oeo.  M'lntosb,  Jun..  to  meet  Mrs.  Hamilton  Ogilvy's  advieers  with  refereace  to  the 
terms  of  the  draft  agreement,  and  to  report  to  the  committee. 

6(fc  Srptr.  1893. 

The  draft  propoeed  agreement  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  Ogilvy,  which  had  been  remitted 
at  last  meeting  to  a  committee,  was  laid  upon  Che  Uble.  It  was  reported  that  Mr.  and  Hra. 
Hamilton  Ogilvy  had  agreed  to  varioui  mggeatione  made  at  last  meeting,  and  the  draft  was  again 
gone  carefully  over. 

It  wae  unanimously  reeoWed  that  the  draft  proposed  agreement  should  be  laid  before  the 
general  meeting  of  the  club  on  Saturday  the  16th  inst.,  and  that  a  print  thereof,  marked  Prvof, 
prii'at^,  should  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the  olub.  It  was  also  resolved  that  it  should  be  specially 
stated  in  agenda  of  business  for  the  meeting  on  16th  inst.  that  the  meeting  be  called  upon  to  con- 
sider the  draft  proposed  agreement,  and,  if  resolved,  to  authorise  the  committee  to  execute  the 

MintUi:  of  Qaufral  Meeting  of  GiUlane  Oolf  Club,  held  in  Iht  CMhaiue,  O-uUane, 
an  lOtt  SqXmttiT  ISiB 

Seventy  members  of  the  olub  were  preaent,  and  David  Tumbull,  Esq.,  Captain  of  the  olub. 
presided. 

Before  the  meeting  was  constituted,  Ur.  Holleson,  in  the  name  of  the  members  of  the  club, 
presented  Mr.  Logton  with  a  timepiece,  aide  ornaments,  and  silver  tea-service,  in  token  of  appre- 
ciation of  bia  long  and  valued  services. 

The  meeting  then  took  into  oonaideialion  the  draft  proposed  agroement  tietween  Mrs.  Hamilton 
Ogilvy  and  the  club,  a  print  of  which  had  been  sent  to  the  meml)erB  along  with  the  notice  calling 
the  meeting. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Eobertson,  seconded  by  Mr.  Henry  Parker,  moved— 

'  That  the  meeting  approves  generally  of  the  draft  agreement  between  Hn.  Hamilton  Ogilvy 
and  the  club,  and  authorises  it  to  be  adjusted  by  the  committee,  and  thereafter  to  be  entered  into. 
Further  authorises  the  Captain  and  the  Secretary  to  sign  the  agreement  on  behalf  of  the  club,  and 
remits  to  the  committee  to  prepare  the  rules  and  regulations  with  reference  to  the  agreement.' 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Kerr,  DIrleton,  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Thomson,  moved  as  an  amendment — 

'  That  a  special  meeting  of  the  olub  be  called  at  a  dato  to  be  now  fixed,  to  coDsdder  the  draft 
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minute  of  ■gTeemimt  wbioh  hta  hetat  plw»d  in  the  bandi  of  the  memben,  and  thfit,  with  a  view  to 
the  Mttlement  of  tbe  difflcnltiea  that  Biuronnd  the  qaeatioDt  thereby  raised,  a  special  committee  be 
appointed  to  prepare  ■  memerial  to  be  ■uhmitted  to  the  Lord  Advooate,  or  eminent  eeunnl,  fer 
opinion,  and  to  report  to  nid  ipedal  meeting.' 

After  long  diMruaaion,  the  meeting  voted  upon  the  motion  and  ameodinenC,  when  the  former 
waa  carried  bj  »  large  majoritj.  onlj  seven  member*  rothig  for  the  amendment. 

The  Captain  Moordingl;  declared  Mr.  J.  A.  Robertson'a  motion  carried,  and  it  beoame  tbe  finding 
of  the  meeting. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Kerr  and  Ave  otbera  protcatsd  and  disaented.  David  Tuuibuli. 

MimiU  of  Mcrting  of  CommiOa  of  OvUane  Golf  Clvb,  hdd  at  Edinburgh  on  SSlh  f^maty  18M 

Present:— Meien.  David  Tnmball,  In  the  ohairi  H.  Parkar,  J.  Williamson,  T.  D.  Thomson, 
0.  Mlntosb,  jqn.,  T.  Binnle,  and  T.  Lugtoo.  , 

The  minutes  of  last  committee  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

Tbe  rales  and  regulations  propoeed  to  be  signed  as  rehitive  to  the  agreement  with  Mr.  and  Hn. 
Hamilton  Ogilvy,  whish  had  been  reprinted  in  accordance  with  the  soggeetiona  made  at  previous 
meetings  and  oinmlated  among  the  members  of  committee,  were  read  to  the  meeting. 

Said  rule*  and  regulation*  ate  aa  follow  :  — 

1.  Every  person,  except  those  hereinafter  mentioned,  playing  the  game  of  golf  on  the  Qollaiie 
Oolf  Clnb  oonrse  ihall  pay,  toward*  the  upkeep  of  the  green  and  keeping  it  in  proper  order,  the 
following  fees  or  charge*,  vis.  ; — 

(1)  For  the  period  of  one  year,  £1  sterling. 

(8)  For  the  period  of  one  calendar  month,  the  aum  of  fis.  atg. 

(3)  Ft>r  one  day,  la  sterling. 

S.  Tbe  said  fees  or  charge*  shall  be  payable  to  the  Oullane  Golf  Club,  or  to  the  greenkeeper. 
employed  by  the  club  ;  and  every  person  paying  said  fees  or  charges  shall  receive  a  ticket,  whiBh 
shall  not  be  transferable,  indicating  tbe  fee  or  charge  paid  by  bim,  which  ticket  the  holder  shall 
be  boond  to  exhibit  when  required. 

3.  The  following  shall  be  entitled  to  play  on  the  course  free  of  charge,  via,  : — 
(1)  Memben  of  the  Oullane  Qolf  Club. 

(<)  Fenan  and  proprieton  in  Oullane  and  members  of  their  families. 

4.  TTntil  otherwise  arranged,  the  following  shall  also  be  entitled  to  play  golf  on  the  ooune  tree 
of  charge,  viz. : — 

The  members,  as  at  lltb  November  1S93,  of  the  East  Lothian  Golf  Club,  and  the  Dirleton 
Caitle  OoU  Club,  and  members  sabeequeutly  elected  to  these  two  clubs,  so  long  as  tbe  memliers  of 
said  two  oluhs  do  not  exceed  the  number  of  members  in  each  as  at  lltb  November  1893. 

Those  entitled  under  theee  regulations  presaril>ed  by  the  Gnllane  Qolf  Club  or  their  committee 
for  the  playing  of  golf  on  the  course. 

5.  The  rules  of  play  shall  be  those  enacted  and  recognised  by  tbe  Royal  and  Ancient  Qolf  Club, 
St.  Andrews,  so  far  as  applioable  and  subject  to  any  local  rules  and  to  these  lulee  and  regulation*. 

6.  AH  playen  shall  begin  at  the  teelng-ground  for  tbe  first  hole,  and  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
ecnunenoe  or  cut  In  at  any  other  hole  on  the  ooune. 

The  playen  shall  start  at  the  flnt  hole  in  tbe  order  in  which  their  ball*  tiave  been  teed,  and.  If 
need  be,  the  olub's  greenkeeper  shall  control  and  regnlato  the  order  of  starting. 

7.  No  person  shall  trespass  npon  tbe  golf -ooune,  or  drive  any  vehicle  or  Incycle,  or  put  Op  any 
tent  or  other  ereetion  thereon,  or  play  any  games  other  than  golf  thereon. 

The  club's  greenkeeper,  or  any  member  of  the  Oolf  Club  Committee,  shall  be  entitled  to  order 
any  persons  contravening  thi*  rule  to  remove  from  the  course. 

S.  Until  otherwise  arranged,  the  scale  of  caddiea'  charges  shall  be  aa  follows.  Viz.  :— 

For  each  round,  one  shilling.  If  engaged  by  the  day,  two  ahillinga  and  riipenoe,  with  sixpence 
forlnn^ 

9.  The  Committee  of  the  Qullane  Qolf  Club,  or  any  subniommittoe  thereof,  shall  have  full 
power  to  settle  and  determine  all  dispute*. 

The  meeting  then  proceeded  to  take  up  these  rules  leriatim  for  Bnal  consideration. 

Knlea  1,  S,  and  3  were  approved. 
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Rule  4,  Mr,  Williknuon,  Moonded  bj  Hr.  Pu-ker,  moved  ftppcovaL  Hr.  T.  D.  Thomaou 
moved  ui  ameudtnent,  thM  tbe  vordt '  until  otherwin  arr&Dged,'  w  fw  m  tbe  But  Lothittu  Golf 
Club  ia  ooncemed,  be  deleted,  which  wm  seooDded  by  Mr.  Lugton.  On  o  diviuDii  being  taken,  two 
voted  for  the  amendinent,  uid  five  for  the  motion.    The  role  ww  Meordinglj  approved. 

Rule  5.    Approved. 

Ruled.    Agreed  to  nibstitate  the  word  '  keeper'  for  'officer,' 

Role  7.  Hr.  H'Intoah  moved  approval,  which  waa  aeoonded  b;  Hr.  Binnic  Ur.  Lugton 
moved,  aa  an  amendment,  thM  the  word  '  treepus '  be  struck  out,  Mr.  Thomaon  eeoonding.  The 
motion  and  amendment  were  then  put  to  the  meeting,  when  Sve  voted  for  the  former  uid  two  for 
the  latter.     Tbe  rule  waa  acoordinglj  approved. 

Rules  S  and  9.     Approved, 

The  meeting  authorised  Ur.  M'Intosh  to  send  a,  copy  of  the  forgoing  role*  and  regulations, 
■long  with  the  plana,  to  Mr.  and  Mra.  Hamilton  Ogilvf's  agenta  for  their  approval. 

D^lVTO  TumHBtlLL. 


SoHE  Minor  Gullane  Clubb 

Several  snull  aud  select  clubs,  in  which  the  social  aspect  of  golf  pre- 
doniiiuttes  over  the  scientific,  make  Gullane  their  '  howff.' 


The  Gullane  Golpers 

may  be  mentioned  first  of  these.  This  was  formed  in  1S68,  and  for  some 
years  was  known  by  the  name  of  '  Our  Club.'  The  list  of  original  and  later 
members  of  the  company  indicates  its  composition. 


Wimam  Paiton. 
Charles  Morrison, 
Samuel  Haikett. 
Robert  Clark. 
David  Douglas. 
Joeiah  Millidge. 
James  Ford. 
William  Ford. 
Prof.  Crum  Brown. 
Jame4     Drummond, 

R.S.A. 
RohL  Herdnuu,  R.S.A. 


O.  Paul    Chalmers, 

R.S.A. 
W.  Brodie,  R.S.A. 
John  Smart,  RS.A. 
Dr.  Battj  Tuke. 
Dr.  James  Oirmicliael . 
Dr.  Alex.  Ballantyne, 
William  Croall. 
Jamea  Law. 
Dr.  A.  P.  Aitken. 
Edwin  Millidge. 
A.  Davidson  Smith. 


The  earliest  members  were  well-known  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  and  as 
they  were  all  keen  golfers,  they  used,  as  often  as  a  foursome  or  two  could 
be  got  together,  to  drive  to  Gullane,  where  many  a  happy  day  was  spent 
on  the  links  there  and  in  the  dining-room  of  Stevens's  comfortable  inn. 
Tbe  Royal  Scottish  Academy  was  well  represented,  and  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  first  winner  of  the  Challenge  Trophy  of  the  club  was  Mr.  G.  Paul  Chalmers, 
whose  sad  death  in  Feb.  1878  was  deplored  by  the  whole  communi^.  This 
trophy  was  subscribed  for  by  the  members  whose  names  are  engraven  upon  it, 
and  is  played  for  at  the  Spring  meeting.    In  1 88 1  a  silver-mounted  Ram's-hom 
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snuf-niull  was  purchased,  to  be  pl&yed  for  at  the  Autumn  meeting,  which  is 

held  on  North  Berwick  Links.    Me.  William  Paxton,  whose  portrait  as  &  '  monk 

of  St.   Giles,'  is  here  given,  had 

much  to  do  with  the  originating' and 

carrying  on  of  this  social  club.    His 

genial   disposition,    literary   taste, 

and  golling  enthusiasm  made  him 

for  many  years  the  life  and  soul  of 

the  company,  for  which  he  acted  as 

secretary   from    its   formation  till 

1893.     In  that  year,  to  the  great 

grief  of  his  many  friends,  he  was 

suddenly  deprived  of  eyesight,  and 

of  course   had    to   relinquish   the 

duties.     Even  yet,  under  his  great 

affliction,  Mr.   Paxton    retains   his 

bright  and  cheery  spirit,  and  we 

have  seen  him  follow  a  foursome 

round  the  links  of  Machrihaaish, 

with   as   much   interest  as   if  he 

were  taking  part  in  it,  the  various 

situations  being  explained  to  him 

as  the  game  proceeded.      As  the 

guiding  spirit  of  the  club  on  or  off 

the  green,  the  genial  first  secretary 

of  the  Gullane  Golfers  has  been 

immortalised    by    Dr.    Aitken    in 

lines  which  are  quoted  elsewhere  in  wili.tam  paxton 

ourvolume.  The  present  secretary,  r  rmm      etra^^  mur.     inimr,!,) 

Mr.  Charles  Morrison,  is  a  worthy  successor  to  Mr.  Paxton,  as  he  has  many  of 
.  the  good  qualities  of  his  predecessor, 
and  his  happy  countenance  brings 
sunshine  into  any  company. 

The  H.P.  Golfers 
All  the  ordinary  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  a  golf  club  were  turned  topsy- 
turvy by  the  golfers  who  for  a  number 
of  years  met  at  Gullanc  under  the 
above  title.  When  the  Bruntsfield  club  became  too  large  to  be  sociable,  a 
number  of  members  used  occasionally  to  go  from  Edinburgh  for  a  day's  golf 
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at^GuUaQe.  On  the  occasion  of  one  of  those  outings  in  1871,  it  appears 
that  a  member  of  the  party  had  rather  taken  advantage  of  the  others  by 
taking  with  him  a  portmanteau  and  a  complete  change  of  suit  which  he 
donned  after  th«  day's  play,  return- 
ing his  golfing  gear  to  the  port- 
manteau. When  the  company  were 
assembled  at  Drem  station  awaiting 
the  train,  some  wicked  wag  took 
advantage  of  the  temporary  absence 
of  the  man  with  the  change  of 
garments  to  strew  the  railway  with 
his  golf-clubs  and  spread  his  golf- 
ing clothes  along  the  railway  bank. 
'Who  has  played  this haakof-pankey 
trick  on  meP'  cried  the  gentle- 
man, as  he  saw  the  train  ap- 
proaching the  station  and  ran  to 
gather  up  his  scattered  clubs  and 
garments. 

This    rather    boyish    'hankey- 
pankey '  at  first  threatened  to  break 
up  the  party,  but  it  was  overruled 
for  good,  and  became  the  starting- 
point  «f  a  very  harmonious  series 
of  gatherings.     In  their  disregard 
of  the  onii nary  rules  the  Hankey- 
Pankeys    had    no    such    humdrum 
official  as  a  President  or  Captain. 
They  placed  themselves  under  their 
Imperator,  whose  sway  was  as  abso- 
lute as  that  of  the  Autocrat  of  All 
the  Russias — absolute,  but  gentle, 
for  our  Imperator  was  the  genial 
W.  R.  Clapperton,  a  player  famous 
in  the  old  Bruntsfield  days,  and  his 
sceptre  a  golf-club.     There  was  no  stated  meeting:  as  the  spirit  moved  the 
Imperator  he  convened  us.     A  sumptuous  repast  was  served  at  his  Stamford 
Hall  Palace  at  mid-day,  and  compared  with  the  spread  in  the  Golf  Tavern  later 
on,  it  enabled  us  to  play  bankey-pankey  even  over  meals,  for  it  was  a  case 
of  dinner  at   1  o'clock,  and  luncheon  at  5.30  p.m.     There  was  no  ballot  for 
admission.     A  congenial  spirit  was  singled  out  and  asked  to  a  meeting.     That 
made  him  a  '  hankey-pankey.'    It  was  a  certificate  of  character,  for  no  one  was 
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asked  wfao  sat  by  the  wayside  of  life  clad  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  looked 
OD  life's  eojoyments  with  eyes  which  had  been  steeped  in  the  juice  of  the 
lemon. 

A  high  honour  was  conferred  on  the  winner  of  a  prize  at  any  meeting : 
he  had  to  give  the  next  prize,  and  was  not  considered  a  true  '  hankey '  if 
he  did  not  give  better  than 
he  got  For  such  misde- 
meanour as  calling  Impera- 
tor  Captain,  or  the  H.P.  a 
c/ufi,  2s.  6d.  was  the  fine. 
We  remember  how  on  one 
occasion  a  bashful  youth  in 
replying  to  his '  health '  after 
winning  the  prize  of  the  day, 
had  to  pay  7s.  6d.  at  the 
close  of  his  speech  for  various 
slips  of  tongue.  There  was 
a  silver  shield  set  in  black 
(rather  coffin-lid  looking)  as 
a  handicap  trophy,  to  be- 
come the  property  of  any 
one  winning  it  three  times. 
This  was  perilously  near  the 
ordinary  golf-club  system. 
But,  of  course,  it  was  never 
intended  that  any  one 
should  succeed  in  winning  it. 
Even  if  a  score  were  handed 
in  which  claimed  the  trophy, 

the    H.P.    Committee  were  on       u      a 

expected  to  be  able  to  deal  ,Fr^„.p^^.^i,g„^^.Eii„,.^i„ 

with  it.  One  day,  how- 
ever, the  Committee  were  caught  napping,  and  Mr.  James  Law  became  the 
possessor  of  the  shield,  which  may  be  said  to  contain  the  records  of  the 
H.P.'s.  This  passing  away  of  the  palladium  seems  to  have  been  fatal,  for  the 
merry  company  met  only  once  or  twice  thereafter,  and  now  for  a  long  time 
Stamford  Hall  has  not  echoed  the  voices  of  our  Imperator's  loving  subjects. 
Need  we  assure  him  that  our  lusty  vivaU  will  again  rend  the  air  whenever  he 
sees  fit  to  send  that  angel  of  Doyle's  to  summon  us  to  the  field. 
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The  Roundell  Club 
This  small  select  club  takes  its  name  from  the  Roundel!  which  fif^ires  so 
conspicuously  on  Oullane  Hill.  The  Hast  Ixithian  Club  used  to  have  luncheon 
here  at  their  quarterly  meetings,  but  in  May  1888  a  few  gentlemen  took  it  at 
a  small  annual  rental  from  Mr.  Murray,  tenant  of  the  Whim.  As  constituted 
in  1889,  the  club  consisted  of  the  following:  — 

Robert  Clark,  Captain. 

Jamea  ManafieW,  CountiHor. 

fuHimiMcc— W.  G.  BloxBom,  Secrclarn  and  Trfamtvr. 

F.  Valentine  Hagart  and  John  R.  MenzieB. 

Ordhtar-/  Afcw^tm.— B.  Hall  Blyth,  E,  Craig,  jun.,  J.  W.  Catlicart, 

A.  Stuart,  jun. 

Honorarg  afonio-.— Sir  W.  G.  Simpson,  B»rU 

The  chief  object  of  this  club  is  match  play,  the  members  being  all  good 
golfers  devoted  to  the  game  for  its  own  sake,  not  for  'prizes,'  and  alive  to  all 
its  best  traditions.  Many  close  and  in- 
teresting matches  have  been  played 
among  the  members  and  their  guests, 
but  records  of  these  are  not  preserved. 
In  proof  of  its  success  in  match  play, 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  club  has 
won  the  County  Cup  on  every  occasion 
on  which  it  has  entered  for  it,  which  is 
more  than  can  be  said  for  any  other 
club  in  the  county.  This  has  to  be 
qualified  by  stating  that  the  Rouiidell 
only  entered  once — in  1891.  Our  illus- 
tration gives  the  foursome  which  played 
on  that  occasion,  and  the  form  of  the 
genial  captain  appears  dimly  at  the 
window.  I'he  Roundell,  small  as  it 
may  appear,  is  not  only  capable  of 
sheltering  the  members  of  the  club, 
but  many  influential  people  have  been 
entertained  therein,  the  'warriors,*  as 
they  are  sometimes  called,  being  famous 
THE  EoitNDKLL  TEAM— WINKERS  ot  THE  ^**^  their  Christian  virtue  of  hospitality. 
COUNTY  CUP,  1B91  It  is  indeed   a  sort  of  hospice  of  St 

(FrsnaPiuhtrixfkj  Bcmard,  ribbed  with  capacious  recesses 

in  which  are  stored  such  supplies  as  are  needed  to  refresh  the  wearied  frame 
which  has  made  the  ascent  of  Oullane  Hill.     To  the  benumbed  traveller  the 
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kindly  Koundellites  dispense  these  supplies  with  no  stinting  hand,  and  the 
hospitality  on  the  hill-top  lends  a  charm,  if  that  were  possible,  to  the  view 
from  Gullane  Hill. 
Short  as  its  existence 
has  been,  this  club 
has  already  lost  three 
of  its  original  members. 
Mr.  James  Mansfield, 
one  of  the  best  of 
golfers  and  most  soci- 
able of  men,  had  his 
life  cut  short  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse.  Mr. 
Cathcart,  who  holds 
the  record  of  Luffness, 
died  of  typhoid  fever 
caused  by  bad  drainage 
at  his  house,  while  the 
first  captain  of  the 
club,  Robert  Clark, 
whose  fame  was  for 
many  years— 

on  every  green 
Pnon  Weetward  Ho  to  Aber- 

and  who  was  the  first  to 
make  the  literature  of 
golf  interesting,  died  at 
Pan,  on  March  1 8, 1  SQi, 
full  of  years  and  golf- 
inghonours.  The  pre- 
sent members    of  the 

.     n    r'l     1.  ■  A   CHOWDED  COURSE 

Roundell  Club,    are  rFr^^Pt^^.r.Mtr.w.j.  ^.i..ui.,j 

Messrs.  W.  G.  Bloxsom, 

B.  Hall  Blyth,  J.  R.  Menzies,  A.  Stuart,  jun.,  R.  Craig,  F.  V.  Hagart,  John 

Dun,  William  Hope,  and  R.  H.  Johnston. 

The  Harum  Scaruu  Club 

is  another  which  may  be  referred  to  as  a  specimen  nf  a  good  many  whose 
names  have  not  reached  us.  ITie  members  play  at  Gullane  once  a  year,  their 
day  of  play  being  the  Queen's  Birthday.    The  prize-winner  on  the  occasion  has 
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the  privilege  of  inviting  the  other  members  to  supper  after  the  event.  Fines  are 
imposed  for  all  sorts  of  offences,  one  member  having  actually  been  on  one  occa- 
sion penalised  for  attending  the  opening  of  the  General  Assembly,  even  though 
he  pleaded  in  extenuation  that  he  was  a  '  deacon  o'  the  kirk.'  Dr.  Haultain, 
one  of  our  best  golfers,  is  secretary,  and  though  the  transactions  of  the  club 
are  few,  the  minutes,  we  believe,  are  elaborate  and  amusing,  while  the  annual 
financial  statement  of  a  club  which  has  no  funds  is  also,  we  are  told,  of  a 
imique  character.  Despite  their  title  the  members  of  the  club  are  all  highly- 
respected  gentlemen  in  the  spheres  in  which  they  move  in  the  'grey 
metropolis  of  the  North,"  and  as  such  they  conduct  themselves  when  they 
adjourn  to  show  their  loyalty  to  Her  Majesty  by  a  day's  golf  on  the  links  at 
Gullane. 


The  Honourable  Company  of  Edinburgh  Golfers. — [1801-1896] 
We  have  already  traced  the  history  of  this  importantgolf  club  from  the  year 
1744  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centuiy,  and  shown  how 
intimately  the  Company  was  identified,  from  its  very  formation,  with  the 
county  of  East  Lothian.  In  the  year  I ROO,  the  last  of  the  last  century,  the 
Company  got  its  'Seal  of  Cause'  from  the  Lord  Provost,  Magistrates,  and 
Council  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  by  which  it  was  erected  and  constituted 
'into  one  body  politic  and  corporate,  or  legal  corporation  or  society, 
under  the  title  and  name  of  "the  Honourable  the  Edinburgh  Company  of 
Golfers,"  and  as  such,  and  by  that  name,  to  have  a  perpetual  endurance  and 
succession,  and  to  be  able  and  capable  of  acquiring,  holding,  and  conveying 
property,  real  or  personal.'  The  captain,  secretary,  and  treasurer  were,  by 
the  same  charter,  given  power,  with  the  consent  of  the  Company, '  to  make 
by-laws  and  regulations  for  the  management  of  their  Society  and  its  funds,  and 
other  necessary  ends  and  purposes,  with  this  restriction,  that  any  by-laws  or 
regulations  to  be  adopted  by  the  said  Society  shall  only  be  effectual  upon 
receiving  the  sanction  of  the  Lord  Provost,  Magistrates,  and  Council  for  the 
time  being]'  a  restriction  which,  we  presume,  must  still  be  in  force  at  Muir- 
field. 

With  this  new  constitution  the  Company  continued  to  take  charge  of  the 
Links  of  Leith,  of  which,  according  to  the  Seal  of  Cause,  they  were  the 
'lessees.'  The  subjoined  little  bill  gives  us  an  idea  of  what  the  evening 
had  in  store  for  those  who  had  spent  a  day  on  the  Links  of  Leith  in  the  first 
year  of  the  present  century  : — 
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Wimer, 

BMduidBainiit,         .        . 
Poitar,  Ala,  u>d  Spniee.        . 
GJuuidBividj,    . 
Port  «wj  Sherry  (7  boUlM).  . 
CUrettW  bottle.).         .        . 
Tody 

Dinne 

£a    0    9 
0X0 
0    8    0 

0  6    S 

1  13    S 
5  U    0 
0    1    6 
0    9    S 

£10  13    4 

tBUI 

Gout  Homi.  Leith,  AuffiuC  SS,  1801 
Brought  fomrd                            £10  13 
Cilg  Offtert,  etc.— 
Dinner,         ...           050 
Porter,  Rum  «id  Tody.           0  13    8 

0  18 

Club  ud  BftllDuker.  ud  Cwliea,     .       0  10 

4 

GtMM.,  Wu  Light*,  udBervaut^ 
CMtyfoTwwd 

£12  14 
To  be  p«id  bj- the  aob,                           4    6 
Bemainder  by  14  at  IfiL  eMb,          .     £8    8 

-J 

It  would  appear  to  bave  still  been  the  rule  that  the  winner  of  the  silver 
club  became  captain  of  the  Comptmy  for  the  year,  as  at  the  first  institution 
of  that  trophy  by  the  Town  Council.  The  Company  instituted  other 
trophies  as  tests  of  merit.  By  the  regulations  of  1775,  it  was  decided 
that  there  should  annually  be  piu\;hased  out  of  the  Company's  funds  a 
tilver  cup,  value  j£lO,  to  be  played  for  by  the  members:  the  winner  of  the 
cup  to  pay  two  guineas  toward  next  year's  cup,  and  to  be  barred  from 
playing  for  the  cup  afterwards.  In  1790  (October  16)  it  is  entered  in  the 
minutes  that — 

Ai  ■  BiNir  to  golflug,  it  wu  propoaed  that  $,  gold  medkl,  value  about  five  guineas,  ihould  be 
played  for  and  worn  by  the  winner  for  the  year,  and  the  winner  not  to  be  excluded  from  playing 
for  it  again.     The  gainer'ii  name  and  year  to  be  engTaved  on  it. 

Of  the  winners  of  these  trophies  we  have  no  names  to  present  to  our 
readers,  nor  can  we  say  when  the  system  of  making  the  winner  of  the  silver 
club  captain  for  the  year,  was  done  away.  The  gold  medals,  now  in  possession 
of  the  Company,  only  take  us  back  to  the  year  1883.  By  that  time  tbe 
captain  was  elected  konorit  catuS,  not  from  consideration  of  his  golfing 
prestige,  and  took  possession  for  the  time  being  of  the  silver  club,  as  is  the 
custom  at  St  Andrews,  where  the  captain  becomes  holder  of  the  silver  club 
and  the  '  Royal  Adelaide '  Medal  by  simply  striking  off  from  the  tee.  This 
ceremony  is,  however,  not  observed  by  the  Honourable  Company.  One  of  our 
main  objects  in  this  volume  being  to  trace  the  evolution  of  golf,  we  may  now 
give  a  copy  of  the  rules  of  the  game  observed  by  the  Honourable  Company  in 
1809,  which  may  be  compared  with  the  set  of  rules  drawn  up  in  1775,  which 
we  have  given  at  p.  52. 

Golf  Rula  to  be  obtenied  fy  the  Honourable  Company  ofGolJert 

1.  Tod  mnat  tee  yonr  ball  not  nearer  the  hole  than  two  club-lengtha,  nor  further  from  it  than 
tooj,  and  the  tee  mnat  be  upon  the  ground. 

i.  The  ball  fartheit  from  tha  hole  muit  be  played  flnt. 

3.  Tea  ara  not  to  change  the  ball  atruck  from  the  tee  beforo  the  hole  ia  played  out,  and  if  at  a 
lo«  to  know  the  one  ball  from  tha  other,  neither  of  them  to  be  npUfted  till  both  parties  agree. 
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4.  You  are  not  to  remova  itonee,  bone»,  or  any  break-olnb  in  order  to  plsj  your  ball,  eioept 
upon  the  fair  green,  but  if  a  bolE  §ti<:k  fast  in  the  ground  it  may  be  [ooeened. 

5.  The  player,  in  every  case,  shall  be  entitled  to  lift  hin  ball,  drop  it  behind,  at  suoh  dlBtanoe  u 
he  thiulig  propel,  behind  the  hazard,  and  lose  one  stroke ;  but  where  he  cannot  get  behind  the 
hazard  nithout  going  off  the  green,  he  ihall  be  entitled  to  drop  hit  ball  on  the  green,  on  a  line  with 
the  place  where  it  lay,  except  it  lies  on  any  of  the  roads  bounding  the  linka. 

6.  If  a  ball  in  h^  covered,  or  more,  with  water  on  the  green,  the  player  ia  at  liberty  to 
take  it  out,  drop  it  behind  the  hacard,  and  play  with  an  iron  without  loaing  a  atroke  :  and  where 
the  hall  i>  oompletely  covered  with  fog  or  graaa.  ao  much  thereof  may  be  net  uide  as  that  the  player 
■hall  have  a  view  of  hia  hall  before  he  playa. 

7.  If  a  ball  lies  in  any  of  the  water-tracks  on  the  green,  it  may  be  taken  out,  dropped  behind 
the  track,  and  played  with  an  iron  dub  without  losing  a  stroke. 

8.  When  the  Mis  lie  within  six  inches  of  one  another,  the  ball  nearest  the  hole  to  be  lifted  till 
the  other  is  played. 

9.  If  a  ball  be  stopped  by  aocident,  it  must  be  plaj-ed  where  it  lies,  but  if  stopped  by  the  adver- 
sary or  his  cady.  the  party  who  stop«  the  ball  to  lose  the  hole. 

10.  If  a  ball  la  loat  on  the  green,  the  player  shall  drop  another  behind  the  place  where  the  other 
was  lost,  and  lose  one. 

11.  If,  in  striking,  the  club  breaks,  it  is,  nevertheiesa,  to  be  accounted  a  stroke,  if  you  either  strike 
the  ground  or  pass  the  ball. 

IS.  At  holing  you  are  not  to  mark  the  direction  to  the  hole  ;  you  are  to  play  your  ball  honestly 
for  the  hole,  and  not  play  on  your  adversary's  ball,  not  lying  on  your  way  to  the  hole;  but  all 
loose  impediment*  may  be  removed  within  six  club-lengths  of  the  hole. 

13.  In  alt  eases  where  a  baU  Is  to  be  dropped,  the  party  dropping  shall  front  the  hole  to  which 
he  is  playing,  and  drop  the  ball  behind  him  over  his  head. 

14.  Any  disputes  respecting  the  play  shall  be  determined  by  the  Captain  or  senior  ocunsellor 
present.  OiomiE  Mitchcll,  Captain, 

Larm,  iHih  Man  1S09. 

The  history  of  the  Honourable  Company  is  rather  an  awkward  commentary 
on  that  great  charter  of  the  Edinburgh  Corporation,  by  which  the  Company  was 
assured  of  '  perpetual  endurance  and  succession.'  What  with  buildings  and 
encroachments,  the  links  of  Leith,  never  very  commodious  (there  were  only 
five  holes  in  the  round),  became  unattractive  and  imsuitable  for  play.  The 
Honourable  Company,  instead  of  transferring  their  laret  el  petioles  to  some 
other  place,  did  a  veiy  foolish  thing  in  selling  off  all  the  belongings  of  the 
Company.  For  five  years — 18Sl-\8S5,  the  Company  was  defunct,  which 
explains  the  gap  in  the  list  of  gold  medallists  for  that  period.  Many  articles 
which  to  the  Company  would  now  have  been  of  priceless  value  were  dispersed 
never  to  be  seen  again.  One  of  these  was  a  portrait  by  Raebum  of  James 
Balfour,  perhaps  the  most  popular  secretary  the  Honourable  Company  ever 
had,  if  one  might  judge  from  their  minutes '  which  describe  a  general  meeting 
'in  memory  of  their  worthy  secretary' — held  on  November  14,  1795,  at  which 

'  The  full  minute  recording  the  solemn  gstheiing  and  list  of  toasts  will  be  found  in  Mr. 
Clark's  Golf,  pp.  57-58,  (1st  Edition),  and  also  a  notice  of  Balfour  taken  from  Chamber's 
Tradiliimt  of  Edinburgh ,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  worthy  secrelaiy  was  called  Singin' 
Jamie  Balfour  because  of  his  fascinating  qualities  as  a  vocalist  He  was  such  a  good  business 
man  that  he  could  in  one  hour  do  as  much  as  any  other  man  would  do  in  three,  and  such  s 
strong  drinker  tlul  he  could  see  out  three  sets  of  boon  companions  ! 
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twentf-Beven  members,  all  dressed  in  mourning,  appeared  with  the  Lord  Pro- 
vost of  Edinburgh  at  their  head,  and  drank  this  among  other  toasts  : — ' 

To  the  memorj  of  onr  worth;  and  IMe  departed  friend,  Mr.  Junea  B&lfour,  vhoae  beDeroleiit 
and  ohserful  diapodtion,  and  happj  *odal  powen,  while  they  captivated  all.  particularly  endeared 
him  te  his  immenms  fnenda- 

An  engraving  of  this  Raebum  painting  hangs  in  the  Company's  Hall  at 
MuirGeld,  but  this  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  original,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  finest  works  of  that  great  artist,  who,  by  the  way,  was  a 
member  of  the  Honourable  Company.  Another  of  the  valuables  of  the  society 
sold  of  at  this  time  was  a  portrait  of  Witliam  St.  Clair  of  Roslin,  captain  of  the 
Company,  1770-71,  who  in  his  capacity  as  First  Master  Mason  of  Scotland 
had  laid  the  foundation  of  their  clubhouse  in  I7f)8.  This  portrait,  which  was 
painted  for  the  Company  by  Sir  George  Chalmers  in  1771,  is  here  reproduced. 
The  Captain  is 'in  full  length  in  his  golJing  dress,'  but  the  'driving'  position 
is  not  quite  au/ait,  the  left  foot  being  advanced  midway  between  the  ball  and 
the  position  of  the  right  foot.  The  picture  was  lately  exhibited  in  London  in 
tiie  Grafton  Galleries  among  the  works  of  Scottish  masters,  and  commanded  a 
good  deal  of  attention.  It  Is  the  property  of  the  Royal  Company  of  Archers, 
and  hangs  in  their  hall.  Though  this  great  and  good  man  was  a  distinguished 
archer  as  well  as  golfer,  it  is  a  pity  the  Golfing  Company  cannot  in  some 
amicable  way  get  back  their  property,  and  so  fulfil  the  intention  of  those  who 
got  the  portrait  painted  for  '  their  Large  Room.' 

The  Honourable  Company  was  resuscitated  in  the  year  1886.  When  play 
at  Leith  was  becoming  impracticable  the  members  turned  their  attention  to 
Musselburgh,  and  we  find  in  the  minute  of  March  8,  1 SS8,  that '  it  was  agreed 
that  the  club  should  dine  at  Musselburgh  on  the  S4th  current,  and  that  the 
Magistrates  and  Council  of  the  "  Honest  Town"  should  be  invited.' 

The  meeting  for  revival  of  the  club  was  held  in  '  Barry's  Hotel '  on  96th 
July  1836,  when  'the  members  present  unanimously  elected  Mr.  William 
Wood  to  be  captain  for  the  year,  and  resolved  in  the  meantime  to  meet  at 
Musselburgh,  within  M'Kendrick's  Inn,  on  the  first  Saturday  of  each  of  the 
three  ensuing  months.  The  meeting  also  unanimously  resolved  that  the  entry- 
money  should  in  future  be  two  guineas.  Mr.  William  Wood  justified  his  election 
to  the  captaincy  by  winning  the  club  medal  in  June  1837,  with  87  strokes. 
On  the  same  date  a  namesake  of  his,  Mr.  John  Wood,  is  punished  by  a  fine  of 
'  two  tappit  hens '  for  appearing  on  the  Links  without  a  red  coat,'  which  shows 
that  the  resuscitated  Society  was  determined  to  abide  by  the  old  regime.     The 

■  A  tin  meatUTe  containing  a  quarl,  so  called  from  the  knob  on  the  lid  which  resembled  a 
tappit  hen.  Sir  W.  Scott  (  JVaverlty,  ch.  xl )  speaks  of  it  as,  of  larger  ^le,  viz.  '  a  huge  pewter 
measuring-pot,  containing  al  leasl  three  EngliRh  quarta.'  At  Aberdeen  awa'  a  tappit  hen  used 
to  denote  a  large  Ixittle  of  claret,  holding  three  magnams  or  Scots  pints.  Vidt  Jamieson's 
Dictiinary. 
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following  code  of  rules  and  regulations  for  play  at  Musselburgh  will  enable  all 
who  care  to  do  so,  to  trace  further  the  evolutioR  of  the  game.  This  may 
be  compared  with  the  earliest  set  of  1775,  quoted  at  pp.  51-58,  with  the 
second  set  of  1809  quoted  at  pp.  209-10,  and  with  the  present  St.  Andrews 
Code,  quoted  in  the  Appendix.  The  various  changes  made  from  time  to 
time  cannot  fail  to  prove  interesting. 

Rules  of  the  Game  of  Golf  (adopted  by  the  Honourable  Company 
of  Edinburgh  Golfers,  1839) 

Order  of  Play 

1.  At  the  commenoement  of  the  d&y ,  if  the  portiea  c^miot  agna  which  of  them  is  to  play  Brat, 
k  TotiB  must  take  plaoe,  uid  vhosrer  trim  it  pl&jg  first  or  not,  u  he  or  they  please.  If  the  party 
not  entitled  to  it  play  Gut  at  any  hole,  the  Ball  may  either  be  taken  badi  and  played  in  its 
proper  order,  or  it  maj  be  held  ai  the  r^;ular  teed  stroke,  in  the  adversary's  option.  After  the 
teed  strokes  have  been  gtruok,  the  Ball  farthest  from  the  hole  to  which  the  parties  are  playing  must 
be  played  first. 

Place  of  Tteing 

%.  The  Balls  most  be  teed  not  nearer  the  hole  than  two  olnb-leDgtha,  nor  farther  from  it  than 
four,  and  in  front  of  the  hole  as  you  look  towards  the  hole  to  which  you  are  going  to  play. 

Againat  Ghofaging  the  Bdll 

3,  The  Ball  struok  from  the  tee  must  not  be  changed  before  the  hole  is  played  ant ;  and  if  the 
partlea  are  at  a  low  to  know  the  one  Ball  from  the  other,  neither  shall  be  lifted  till  both  partiea 

Lifting  Break-Chtbe,  Oc. 

4.  On  the  fiur  green,  gram,  or  driTing-course,  ■tones,  bones,  or  any  break-olub,  within  a  club- 
length  of  the  Ball,  nkay  be  removed.  Nothing  that  ifl  fixed  or  growing  ean  be  removed  at  any  time, 
either  on  the  driving-course  or  putting-green.  Nothing  whatever  can  be  removed  when  the  ball  lies 
in  sand,  on  the  road,  in  a  bunker,  or  in  whins.  No  loose  impediment,  such  ae  turf,  bent,  whin*, 
that  is  not  a  break-olnb,  can  be  removed  on  the  driving-course,  nor  is  any  obstniotion  to  be  beat 
down  or  levelled  with  the  dub.  When  the  Ball  is  in  sand,  or  in  a  hazard,  the  player  must  lake 
care,  in  aiming  at  the  Ball,  that  be  docs  not  alter  or  improve  its  position.  If  be  does  so,  he  loses 
the  hole. 

Entitled  to  Kt  the  Ball 
6-  When  a  Ball,  however,  is  completely  covered  with  fog, 
■haU  be  set  uide  as  that  the  Player  shall  have  a  view  of  his  B 
stuck  fast  in  wet  ground  may  be  loosened. 

CUuring  Pviting  Qreem 

6.  All  loose  impedimenta,  of  whatever  land,  may  be  removed  on  the  Putting  Green,  which  ii 
consjdeied  not  to  exceed  twenty  yards  from  the  hole. 

SoUt,eie. 

7.  If  the  Ball  lie  in  a  rabbit-scrape,  or  in  any  other  hole,  except  u  below,  the  Player  shall  not 
be  at  liberty  to  take  it  out,  but  must  play  it  as  from  any  common  hazard,  or  lose  the  hole  ;  if,  bow- 
ever,  it  lie  in  a  rabbit-hole  or  burrow,  or  in  a  hole  made  for  the  purpose  of  golfing,  he  may  lift  it, 
drop  it  behind  the  haiard,  and  play  with  an  Iron  without  losing  a  stroke. 

Lifting  AiUt 

8.  When  the  Balls  lie  within  six  inches  of  each  other,  anywhere  except  on  the  Putting  Green,  the 
Ball  nearest  the  hole  nttiit  be  lifted  if  either  party  reqnire  it.    On  the  Patting  Green  it  is  optional 
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MthePlareitaluiTtftBkllinniohoiceaiiubuiMilifted  ocnot.  Thedi  inaheatobemeunredfnnn 
the  nrfeae  of  Moh  BkU.  In  ■  Thrae-BAll  ftUtoh,  the  B^  ne»reat  the  hole,  kud  within  the  presorjbed 
diMUMe,  miut  be  lifted,  if  the  third  pkrt;  require  It,  whether  the  Pla^iBr  doea  bo  or  not.  In  all 
nan  where  a  Ball  ii  lifted,  it  ought,  if  ponible,  to  be  doae  by  a  diilntei^lad  jpeotator,  and  replaoed 
hy  hitn  aa  near  a>  pMuble  in  the  nme  ipot,  and  the  BaU  itself  lying  in  the  same  wa;  a*  it  did 

BaU  in  Water 

9.  If  the  BaU  ia  haU-eorered  or  more  with  water  an  the  fair  green,  the  Player  may  take  it  out, 
drop  it  behind  the  water,  and  play  with  an  Iron,  withont  loeing  a  itroke.  But  if  the  water  was  In 
a  hazard,  the  Ball  may  be  taken  out,  dropped  behind  the  haiard,  and  played  with  an  Iron,  losing  a 

RubtofthtOreen 

10.  Whatever  happens  to  a  Ball  by  aooidant,  or  is  done  to  it  by  third  partiea,  or  hy  the  Fore 
Cadj,  moat  be  reckoned  a  rub  of  the  green,  and  submitted  to  ;  if,  however,  the  Player's  Ball  strike 
his  adversary,  or  his  adversary's  Cady  or  Clube,  the  advermry  lone  the  hole  ;  if  the  Player  touoh 
his  Ball  in  the  ooune  to  the  hole  with  his  foot,  or  any  part  of  hie  body,  or  anything  eioept  bis 
Clnb  ;  or  if  it  strike  hlouelf  or  bis  Partner,  or  either  of  their  Cadiea  or  theii  Clubs,  or  if  he  atrikee  the 
Ball,  or  strikes  at  it,  twice  before  it  etope  motion,  the  Player  loeea  the  hole.  If  one  party  strikes  his 
advenary's  Ball  with  his  Club,  bii  foot  or  otherwise,  that  party  loses  the  hole  ;  but  U  he  play  it 
inadvertently,  thinking  it  his  own,  and  the  adversary  also  play  the  wrong  ball,  it  is  then  too  late 
to  claim  the  penalty,  and  the  bole  must  be  played  out  with  the  Balls  thus  ohanged.  Or  if  the  mis- 
take occurs  from  infonnation  given  to  one  party  by  the  other,  the  penalty  cannot  be  claimed,  and 
the  mistake,  if  diuovered  before  the  other  party  shall  have  played,  must  be  rectified  by  replacing 
the  BaU  as  nearly  in  the  plaoe  in  which  it  lay  as  pcasible. 

BaULot 

11.  If  a  BaU  is  lost,  the.player  (or  his  Partner,  if  in  a  double  match)  returns  to  the  spot  whence 
the  BaU  was  struck,  tees  another  ball,  and  loses  both  the  distance  and  a  stroke.  If  the  original  BaU 
is  found  before  the  party  {laying  a  new  one  has  oome  opposite  to  the  ground  where  it  wu  lost,  the 
first  oontinnes  the  one  to  be  played.  But  a  ball  is  not  to  be  considered  lost  which  is  seen  to  fly  on 
to  the  road  or  over  the  waU  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  at  Musselburgh.  In  that  ease  the  Ball 
tonst  be  played,  or  the  hole  lost. 

Civi-l^reaJanff 
IX.  If,  in  striking,  the  Club  breaks,  it  is  nevertheless  to  be  counted  a  stroke,  if  the  part  of  the 
Club  remaining  in  the  Player's  hand  either  strike  the  ground  or  pass  the  l»ll. 

BotingOia 

13.  In  holing,  you  are  not  to  place  soy  mark,  nor  dnw  any  line,  to  direct  you  to  the  hole ;  you 
are  to  play  your  BaU  fairly  and  honestly  far  the  hole,  and  not  on  your  adversary's  Ball,  not  lying 
in  your  way  to  the  hole  ;  nor,  although  lying  in  your  way  to  the  hole,  are  you  entitled  to  play  with 
any  strength  upon  it  that  might  injure  his  position,  or  greater  than  is  necessary  for  you  honestly 
to  send  your  own  BaU  the  distance  of  the  hole.  Either  party  may  smooth  sand  lying  around  the 
Me,  but  this  must  be  done  lightly,  and  without  pressure  or  beating  down  with  the  Feet,  Club,  or 
otherwise. 

DTt>pping  BaU 

14.  In  >U  oaaea  where  a  BaU  is  to  be  dropped,  the  party  dropping  shaU  front  the  hole  to  which 
he  is  playing,  and  drop  the  BaU  behind  him  over  his  head. 

MedaiDaff 
16.  New  holee  ihaU  always  be  made  on  the  day  the  medal  is  played  for ;  and  no  competitor  shaU 
I^y  at  these  holes  before  he  starts  for  the  prise,  under  the  penalty  of  being  disqualiSed  for  playing 
fv  the  medal. 
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Againtt  ailcing  Adrwt 

16.  A  Plkjer  mnrt  not  uk  kdvtee  tbouC  the  gune  by  word,  loi^  or  geiture,  fn>m  U17  one  except 
hi*  own  C«dy  or  hii  Putoer. 

DirpuUt 

17.  In  kll  euea,  where  not  otherwiM  apeeifled,  the  penalty  for  &  breach  of  kay  of  these  Rules  u 
the  lou  of  the  hole.  Any  disputes  respecting  the  plaj  shall  be  detenoined  by  the  Cnptun  or  Senior 
Member  present,  and  if  none  of  the  Members  are  present,  by  the  Captain  and  hii  Annual  Council 
for  the  time,  at  tho  First  Meetiug. 

JT.fl.— All  Spectators  U  Golf  Uatebes  are  requested  to  be  silent,  and  to  stand  still,  whUe  the 
raities  are  striking,  or  about  to  strike.  John  Hikbfiild,  Captain. 

Commenting  on  this  set  of  rules,  'J.  A.,'  in  Golf,  July  24,  1894,  says: — 

It  is  Interesting  to  nole  bow  closely  theiw  rules  eoincide  with  those  in  foroe  at  the  present  day. 
This  the?  mainly  do,  but  one  or  two  variations  may  be  pointed  out.  In  these  anolent  days  there  was 
no  Uid-out  teelng-ground ;  the  ball  wu  leeil  between  two  and  four  olub-lengtha  from  the  hole 
previously  played,  looking  tc  the  next ;  see  Rule  S.  There  is  a  ourious  provision  in  Rule  7,  which 
allows  a  baU  to  be  lifted  out  of  a  rabbit-hole  or  burrow,  or  a  hole  made  for  golfing  purposes,  dropped 
behind,  and  played  with  an  iron  without  losing  a  stroke.  This  method  of  exacting  a  penalty,  lees 
than  a  stroke,  seems  to  have;been  rather  a  favourite  one,  as  it  sgmin  oocun  in  Rule  9.  The  mention  of 
rabbit-holes  and  burrows  is  rather  odd.  seeing  that  these  rules  apply  to  Musselburgh  Links,  where 
there  are  not  any  nbbiU  and  have  never  been,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware.  Rule  8  throws  a  lurid 
light  upon  golfing  character  in  those  days.  Golfer^  apparently,  were  the  same  then  as  they  are 
now.  It  is  provided  that  '  in  all  cases  where  a  ball  is  lifted,  it  ought,  if  possible,  to  bt  done  by  a 
ditinteraltd  tprctalor.  This  is  an  apt  illustration  of  the  story  of  the  St.  Andrews  caddie  who.  in 
referring  to  a  couple  who  never  put  anything  on  their  match,  gave  as  the  reason.  'They  dauma 
trust  tbeirsele.'  The  ball.in-water  rule  seems  rather  a  better  one  in  some  respects  than  that  of  the 
present  day.  The  unfair  part  of  the  modem  rule  is  that  it  makes  no  distinetion  between  a  ball 
in  water  in  a  hazard,  and  a  boll  in  water  on  the  '  fair  green.'  In  these  old  days  apparently,  and 
this  is  a  new  light  to  the  writer,  who  understood  tbe  ease  to  be  the  other  way  about,  a  lost  hall 
did  not  mean  a  lost  hole,  because  in  Rule  11  there  is  provision  for  another  ball  being  played  under 
the  penalty  of  the  loss  of  a  stroke  and  the  distance. 

There  are  no  special  regulations  made  for  Medal  play  save  Rule  15^  and  in  fact  the  whole 
Code  seems  to  have  been  framed  with  reference  to  Match  play.  A  foursome  is  termed  a  '  double 
match,'  and  a  'caddie'  in  those  days  was  spelt  'cady.'  The  grammatical  constmotion  of  the 
different  seatences  is  somewhat  peculiar,  and  would  hardly  pass  the  fromers  of  the  rulea  through 
some  of  the  'exams.'  of  this  age ;  witness  the  change  of  person  which  frequently  occurs,  'If  the 
party.'  'as  you  look,"  etc. 

The  signature  is  believed  to  be  that  of  Mr.  .John  Mansfield  of  Midmar.  wbo  was  tbe  father  of  the 
late  Mr.  James  Mansfield,  Advocate,  ■  well-known  golfer,  and  frequently  referred  to,  not  only  in 
these  pages,  bat  also  in  most  works  on  Golf.  Mr.  John  Mansfield  was  captain  of  the  Henonntble 
Company  of  Oolfera  during  the  years  1810  and  ISM,  and  again  in  1838,  but  he  does  not  appear  to 
hare  be^  captain  in  1839,  the  then  captain  having  been  Mr.  Thomas  Patton. 

When  so  many  valuables  disappeared  it  was  fortunate  that  the  original  silver 
club,  gifted  to  the  Company  by  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  was  carefully  preserved, 
with  the  balls  affixed  by  the  captains  from  the  beginning.  It  is  aprecious  heir- 
loom. TheTownCouncildoesnot  now  appear  to  claim  it  as  the 'property  of  the 
Good  Town,'  which  at  first  it  was  declared  to  be.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Council,  true  to  its  ancient  tradition,  continues  to  take  an  interest  in  the  old 
Association  by  gifting  a  new  silver  club  when  the  old  is  fully  occupied  with 
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balls.  A  second  club  was  presented  to  the  Company  by  the  Good  Town  in 
181 !,  sixty-seven  years  after  the  first  was  instituted,  and  again,  sixty-eight  years 
thereafter— in  1879— a  third  silver  club  was  presented.^  The  fact  that  the 
Company  had  left  the  old  ground  at  Leith  did  not  break  the  connection.  It 
will  be  pleasing  to  find  that  when  the  next  occasion  arises,  Edinburgh  City 
Corporation  will  be  as  ready  as  ever  to 
bestow  the  valuable  silver  gift  on  the 
old  Company  which  has  now  trans- 
ferred its  home  to  £ast  Lothian,  and 
thus  keep  up  the  old  connection.  For 
a  good  number  of  years  the  Company 
had  accommodation  provided  for 
them  at  Musselburgh  at  the  grand- 
stand of  the  racecourse ;  but  with 
increasing  membership  this  became 
inadequate.  In  1865  the  clubhouse 
at  the  west  end  of  the  links  was  built, 
and  this  for  twenty-seven  years  was 
the  local  habitation  of  the  Company. 
The  clubhouse  was  their  only  pro- 
perty. On  the  links  the  members 
were  on  the  same  footing  as  other 
golfers  and  other  clubs.  But  from 
the  time  of  its  transference  to 
Musselburgh  till  it  left  that  course, 
the  Honourable  Company,  though 
enjoying  no  special  privileges,  bore 

the  principal  expense  of  the  upkeep  '?++  "ii  1079 

of  the  green.  To  their  honour  let 
this  be  said,  and  also  that  the  Com- 
pany zealously  guarded  the  rights  of 
the  golfing  brotherhood,  when  any 
attempt  was  made  to  infringe  them. 


Prfseitfd  to  tkt  HonourabU  Company  hy  the 

Ediniurgh  Tmon  Council,  with  tails  a^iid 

by  tkt  Captains  of  tkt  Company 


For  defending  at  his 


a  expense  the 


rights  of  the  golfers  against  the  Magistrates,  who  proposed  to  feu  the  links, 
the  late  Dr.  Henry  Sanderson,  R.N.,  was  in  I860  made  an  honorary  member 


'  For  the  inscription  on  the  hods  of  these  clubs  see  illustrsiion,  p.  43.  On  the  first  club 
there  are  forty-roui  balls,  on  the  second  forty-five,  on  the  thiid  seven.  Up  to  the  year  1865-6 
the  old  feather  ball  is  the  type;  for  len  years  thereafter  it  is  Ihe  hand -hammered  gulta  ball,  and 
in  187S-9  the  moulded  gulla  first  appears.  The  third  club  bears  date  1879,  but  Ihe  pcesen. 
ladon  was  formally  made  by  the  Lord  Ptovoil  a!  the  city  (the  Right  Hon.  Sir  T.  J.  Boyd)  on 
Fehniary  z6lh,  1880,  on.which  occasion  the  Lord  Provost  and  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh  were 
enlertained  to  dinner  by  the  Company. 
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of  the  Compuiy,  and  invited  to  dine  with  the  tnembera,  on  a  day  to  be  named 
by  himself.    This  extract  of  minute  gives  tm  account  of  the  event : — 

Dinner  given  lo  Henry  Sandenon,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  R.N.,  i«  Edmburgk,  on  ike 
4,lh  of  February  I860 

After  diimei  »  Bilver  sentre'pieoe  iru  pUoed  on  the  table  ;  Aod,  tifter  the  iwiuki  tajkl  toute,  the 
eapt^n  ttddreHed  Dr.  Saadflnan,  and,  leferring  to  the  obligBtiane  the  Hononnible  Comptuif  tin 
under  to  him  for  having  defeated  the  attempt  to  feu  the  HuBeelburgh  Lioki,  informed  him  that  he 
had  been  elected  an  Hauorarj  Member,  and  requeated,  in  name  of  the  Honooiable  Company  and 
of  the  lubecribers,  hia  acceptance  of  the  pieoe  of  ailver-plate,  which  bore  the  following  inaoriptian : 
'PieaentedtoHeur;  Sandenon,  Surgeon,  R.N.,  by  the  Honourable  Company  of  Edinburgh  Golfera, 
aa  a  mark  of  their  sense  of  the  publio  spirit  and  energy  with  whioh,  at  bje  own  riak,  he  suooessfuUy 
raiated  ths  attempt  to  feu  the  Links  of  Honelbargh,  by  whioh  the  enjoyment  of  the  present  and 
future  generations  of  Golfera  would  hare  been  aerioosly  interfered  with.'  Dr.  Sanderson,  in 
replying  to  the  speeeb  of  the  oaptun,  eipreesed  hii  gratitude  for  the  present,  and  his  Batisfaction 
that  his  servioea  bad  met  with  the  approbation  of  the  Hononiable  Company  of  Edinburgh  Golfers 

RoBiBT  Cowu>.  C. 

Some  yean  ago  (1S90),  the  Honourable  Company  itself  took  action  against 
the  magistrates,  and  prevented  them  &om  making  a  foot-path  across  the  links. 
The  record  of  the  Company  as  far  as  Musselburgh  is  concerned  is  indeed 
worthy  of  its  title — Honourable,  and  the  'honest  town'  may  for  ever  be  grate- 
ful for  what  the  Company  did  for  the  links  while  its  members  played  there. 

The  increasing  popularity  of  golf  told  so  much  on  Musselburgh,  that  it 
became  utterly  out  of  the  question  for  the  Honourable  Company  to  continue 
there.  The  members  were  virtually  crowded  out  on  the  green  which  they  were 
paying  to  keep  in  order.  After  sundry  exploitations  at  Belhaven  and  elsewhere, 
and  a  good  deal  of  discussion  and  division  of  opinion,  it  was  eventually 
decided  that  the  new  locale  of  the  Company  should  be  the  'Howes'  or 
'Hundred  Acre  Park'  on  the  Archeriield  estate,  which  formed  a  part  of  the 
farm  of  Muirfield.  The  ground  thus  fixed  upon  was  once  used  as  a  racecourse. 
On  it  the  East  Lothian  race-meeting  was  annually  held,  and  over  it  such 
celebrated  horses  as  Lanercost^  and  Chanticleer  were  trained  in  the  days 
when  Mr.  Merry,  the  Earl  of  Eglintoo,  Sir  David  Baird,  Sir  James  Boswell, 
and  others  were  patrons  of  the  local  turf,  and  I' Anson  (of  Blainthole  and 
Blinkbonny  fame),  Dawson,  and  Ryan  were  trainers.'  Horse-racing  had  brought 
Musselburgh  to  Muirfield  before  golf.  In  1832,  when  the  cholera  was  raging 
in  Edinburgh,  the  Edinburgh  Race  Meeting  was  transferred  firom  Musselbut^b 

'  William  Noble,  who  rode  Lanercost  to  victory  in  the  &TSt  Cambridgeshire,  is  still  alive,  fide 
p.  160. 

'  These  names  will  be  found  among  Ihe  golfers  at  Wotkington  and  Newmarket,  for  the  sons 
have  not  forgotten  the  pastimes  of  their  fatheis  [viiic  GOLF,  viiU  p.  70).  The  strong  curling  club 
which  Mr.  W.  I' Anson  hits  established  at  Malton  is  also  a  proof  that  the  otbor  great  national 
game,  which  was  practised  by  their  fathers  on  the  pond  adjoining  the  fifth  leang-ground  at 
Muirfieid,  is  also  held  in  honour  by  their  sons. 
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to  'The  Howes.'  The  races  were  then  ran  in  two  mile  heats.  Ex-Provost 
Brodie  of  North  Berwick,  himself  a  keen  sportsman,  who  was  present  on  that 
occasion,  has  described  to  us  how  Ballochmyle,  one  of  the  racers  of  the  day, 
just  when  the  last  heat  had  ended  with  her  victory,  dropped  down  dead  from 
sheer  exhaustion.  Many  a  golf-match  will  be  finished  about  the  same  spot, 
for  the  grand  stand  on  the  occasion  was  not  far  away  from  the  last  hole,  but 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  long  putt  may  always,  and  the  '  Honourable  '  player 
never,  share  the  fate  of  poor  Ballochmyle. 

Of  the  laying  out  of  the  new  green  an  account  ia  given  elsewhere  in  this 
volume  (pp.  401-404)  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  interesting  process.  Lying 
between  Archerfield  course  and  that  of  Gullane,  Muirfield  made  another  link  in 
the  chain  of  golf-courses  from  North  Berwick  to  Aberlady.  It  was  secured  on 
a  lease  of  twenty-one  years  at  an  annual  rental  of  £130,  a  sum  not  out  of  the 
way  in  these  days  of  expensive  golf-greens.  The  great  advantage  gained  by 
the  Company  in  coming  here  was,  that  they  had  the  course  to  themselves, 
where  the  members,  undisturbed  by  surging  crowds  of  players,  could  enjoy 
the  game,  a  privilege  which  they  could  not  have  at  Musselburgh,  and  on« 
which  becomes  of  greater  value  as  the  popularity  of  the  game  increases.  At 
present  the  travelling  facilities  are  not  good,  but  a  railway,  for  which  Parlia- 
mentary sanction  has  been  given,  is  soon  to  be  made  from  the  main  line  of 
the  North  British  Railway  at  Longuiddry  to  near  the  entrance  from  the  public 
road  to  the  course.  The  members  of  the  Company  will,  then  be  able  to 
enjoy  to  the  full  the  advantages  of  their  Muirfield  green.  In  the  interest  of 
the  older  members  of  the  club,  and  those  whose  time  did  not  permit  them  to 
go  farther  afield,  the  Company,  in  disposing  of  the  Musselburgh  clubhouse 
to  the  New  Club  there,  stipulated  that  such  of  the  members  as  desired,  should 
still  have  the  privileges  of  the  clubhouse.  For  this,  £150  per  annum  is  con- 
tributed from  the  funds  of  the  Company,  and  their  contribution  to  the  upkeep 
of  the  green  is  continued. 

The  new  green  at  Muirfield  was  opened  on  May  3,  1891.  The  weather 
was  very  unkindly,  rain  falling  heavily  at  the  time,  and  making  the  outlook 
bleak  and  dismal.  There  was,  notwithstanding  the  inclement  weather,  a  goodly 
muster  of  the  members,  who  had  a  special  train  to  Drem  station,  and  were  driven 
in  coaches  from  thence  to  the  ground.  Colonel  Hastings  Anderaon  of  Bourhouse, 
the  captain  of  the  Company,  was  unable  to  be  present  at  the  outset.  In  his 
absence  the  opening  ceremony  was  performed  by  Sir  Alexander  Kinloch,  Bart., 
ex-captain.  Old  Tom  Morris,  who  had  laid  out  the  course,  having  teed  the 
ball.  Sir  Alexander  got  away  a  nice  drive,  and  the  bystanders  raised  a  hearty 
cheer.  The  first  match  was  a  three-ball  one,  in  which  Mr.  B.  Hall  BIyth 
played  single-handed  against  Mr.  A.  Stuart  and  Mr.  F.  V.  Hagart.  A  good 
many  took  the  opportunity  of  following  this  threesome  to  get  an  idea  of  the 
green,  while  a  number  of  other  private  matches  were  played  regardless  of  the 
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anpropitious  weather.      The  following,  from  the  ScoUman  of  May  i,  is  an 
account  of  the  after  proceedings  on  the  opening  dajr : — 

Id  the  earl;  irflemooD  a  oompuij  of  ftbout  a  handred  and  thirt;  geDtlemen,  membai  and 
gneati,  luuohed  in  a  Urge  marquee  erected  on  the  ground.  The  chair  waa  ooeapied  b;  the  MpUln, 
Colonel  HaatingB  Anderson.  On  hia  right  was  Hr.  Hamilton  Ogilv;,  vho,  alraig  with  Hn.  HamD- 
ton  Ogilv;,  had  reached  the  ground  ehortly  afternoon.  Among  Uune  at  lanah  were': — Sir  Alexander 
Kinloch,  Bart. ;  Hr.  Jamea  Syme  of  Miilbank,  Hr.  B.  Hall  Blyth,  Hr.  Alexander  Stuart,  Hr. 
William  Hope,  memben  of  the  committee ;  Hr.  Alexander  Makgill,  and  Hr.  D.  D.  Whigham, 
ex^captaim ;  Provost  Brodie,  North  Berwick ;  ProToat  Ksir,  Musselburgh ;  the  Rer.  John  Kerr, 
J>irleton  ;  and  Ur.  T.  D,  Tbonuon.  CraigriUe.  The  joint  bon.  ■ecretarj'  (Hr.  D.  R.  Kemp),  under 
trhoie  BUperviiion  the  arrangements  were  admlrablj  carried  out,  intimated  that  apologiee  had  been 
received  from  the  Harquis  of  Tweeddale,  the  Earl  of  Wemy u,  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  the  Earl  of 
Suit,  the  Captain  and  Council  of  the  Royal  and  Ancient  Club  of  St.  Andrevs,  the  Lord  Provoat 
and  Tovn  Clerk  of  Edinburgh,  Hr.  Junes  M'L*ren,  North  British  Railwaj  Company,  and  othera. 
After  the  toaat  of  'The  Queen  '  had  been  given  from  the  chair.  Sir  Alexander  Kinlooh  proposed 
the  health  of  Mr.  and  Hra.  Hamilton  Ogilvy,  t^e  proprietors  of  the  links.  In  doing  so.  Sir  Alex- 
ander comniented  on  the  unfavourable  character  of  the  veather,  expressiug  the  hope,  however, 
that  despite  the  tain  moat  of  them  bad  gone  a  round  of  the  green,  and  had  convinced  themBelrea 
that  Unirfield  course  would  in  time  become  one  of  the  finest  in  Scotland.  There,  he  said,  they 
should  escaps  from  the  gamin  with  the  cleek,  from  the  nursemaid  with  the  perambulator,  and 
from  the  bailie  who  would  abut  up  and  open  roads  without  regard  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  game, 
(laughter  and  applause. )  He  asked  the  oompanj  to  drink  the  health  of  Hr.  Hamilton  Ogilvy,  not 
only  because  he  waa  lami  of  Huirfleld  Links,  but  as  the  only  hanorary  member,  he  believed,  of  the 
Honourable  Company.  (Applause.)  He  hoped,  while  at  that  time  the;  drunk  Hi.  Hamilton 
Ogitvy's  health  as  Wd  of  the  links,  now  that  the  Honourable  Company  had  brought  golf  to  bia 
very  door,  at  some  future  day  the  members  would  be  asked  to  drink  his  health  aa  one  of  the  medal- 
winners  of  the  Club.  (Applause.)  The  toaat  was  very  cordially  pledged  by  the  company.  Ur. 
Hamilton  Ogilvy  afterwards  thanked  the  company,  and  asked  them  to  drink  the  health  of  the 
body  of  gentlemen  who  bad  come  to  Huirfleld  that  day  for  the  Gist  time,  and  whose  arrival  had 
been  looked  forward  to  with  lively  antioipatioDS.  Upon  their  arrival  the  neighbourhood  liad  many 
selfish  reasons  to  oougratulate  itself,  but  he  did  not  wish  to  mingle  selfish  oonsideiations  with  their 
welcome  that  day.  He  wished  to  welcome  the  Honourable  Company  aa  friends  and  neighbours. 
(Applause.)  That  the  neighbourhood  would  welcome  them  he  was  surer  and  he  also  felt  sure  that 
none  would  give  the  Honourable  Company  a  more  hearty  welcome  than  Hra.  Hamilton  Ogilvy  and 
himself.  (Applause.)  He  trusted  they  would  find  the  green  all  they  could  wish,  and  that  the  only 
drawback  it  had  would  be  overcome,  so  that  they  in  the  neighbourhood  might  find  themselves 
nearer  to  the  outside  world.  He  pro|xiBed  'The  Honourable  Company  of  Edinburgh  Golfers  and 
the  Huirfield  Green.'  (Applause.)  There  were  no  other  toasts,  and  tjis  company  had  the  leaa  in- 
clination to  tarry  indoora  becauae  there  was  now  a  blink  of  sunshine,  and  the  rain  had  cleared  off 
for  the  time.  Play  was  therefore  resumed  without  further  ceremony.  Unfortunately,  only  a 
tempomry  respite  was  enjoyed  in  the  matter  of  weather ;  but  the  afternoon  matohee  were  com- 
menced, at  all  events,  under  auspices  which  admitted  of  the  oompany  forming  some  idea  of  the 
charming  aurroundings  of  the  links.  In  the  evening  the  bulk  of  the  oompany  returned  to  Edin- 
bulgh  by  a  special  train,  leaving  Drem  at  half-past  five  o'clock. 

The  Company  appears  to  have  lingered  for  some  time,  aa  if  loath  to  forsake 
the  old  meeting-ground,  by  the  sign  of  the  Anchor  and  Mussel,  for  it  is  not 
till  December  5,  1891.  that  we  find  this  entry  in  the  minutes  : — 

The  Recorder  moved,  that  after  this  date  UuirGeld  aholl  be  tbe  dub-green,  and  that  all  matohea 
made  at  the  dinners  of  the  club  shall  consist  of  two  rounds  of  that  green,  unices  any  other  green 
be  specified  at  the  time  of  making  the  match. 

The  minute  thus  quoted  brings  imder  our  notice  one  of  the  most  interest- 
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ing  femtures  of  this  venerable  association,  by  which  the  present  and  the  past 
are  coi^nected.  At  an  early  period  in  the  Company's  history  a  '  bett-book ' 
was  instituted, 
the  entries  in 
which  were 
Icept  apfot  from 
the  tfrdinary 
minuteq  of  the 
club,  and  made 
not  by  the 
secretany,  but 
bya'repjrder,' 
who  expcted  a 
small  charge 
for  each  entry. 
At  the  dinners 
of  thf  Com- 
pany,  matches 

were  ^aade  up  clubhouse  huirfield     Soa 

among      mem- 
bers and  wagers  made  upon  them,  which  were  all  duly  recorded.     Here  is 
one  eprly  entry  in  the  '  bett-book ' : — 

Lsrra.  Jan.  i.  1766. 
It  ii  underatood  that  no  m&teb  ahall  be  played  for  more  tbMl  one  hundred  merles  on  the  d»j'i 
play,  or  one  guines  the  round. 

Each  peraou  who  laya  &  bett  in  company  of  the  ^Iferv, 
and  <haU  fail  to  play  it  on  the  day  appointed,  ihall  forfeit  to 
the  company  a  pint  of  wine  for  euh  guinea,  unleas  he  give 
It  excuae  to  their  aatiBfaction. 


A  minute  of  more  recent  date  may  be  quoted 
as  laying  down  the  rule  to  be  observed  by  the 
recorder  in  the  case  of  a  match  being  halved  : — 

Febnuirg  7,  1884, 

The  lecordeT  wu  instructed  to  minate  in  the  record-book 

the  following  motion,  which  waa  carried  by  show  of  hands, 

J       viz. :  That  in  the  event  of  a  match  being  halved,  the  money 

in  all  beta  where  odik  are  laid  ia  to  be  added  togethet  and 

divided. 

jAMi:s  MANSFIELD  This  match-recofding  system,  it  is  believed, 

{FrtmaFiuo^t^j^aniu,a  »■««.      jj^  dottc  morc  than  anything  else  to  cultivate  good 

golf  among  the  members  of  the  Company  and 

jHvserve  the  best  traditions  of  the  game.    Match-play  brings  out  all  that  is  best 

in  golf  and  golfers.     The  parties  engaged  have  not  only  themselves,  but  also 
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their  supporteis  to  vindicate,  aod  not  only  their  opponents  but  also  their 
opponents'  friends  to  overthrow  :  they  therefore  play  for  all  they  are  worth, 
determined  to  win.  This  and  the  fact  that  victoiy  or  defeat  stands  recorded 
for  ever  in  the  book,  make  the 
game  very  keen.  The  membersof 
the  Company  dine  together  once  a 
month  during  the  six  months  of 
winter,  and  it  is  at  these  dinners 
that  the  matches  and  bets  are 
made  and  recorded.  The  present 
club  minimum  for  each  match  is 
jE2  per  player. 

The  '  recorder,'  we  need 
scarcely  say,  occupies  >  position  of 
great  importance  and  responsi- 
bility. One  of  the  most  noted 
holders  of  this  high  office  was  Mr. 
James  Mansfield,  a  good  player 
and  a  member  of  the  Company, 
who  wa-s  esteemed  by  all  for  his 
social  qualities.  At  his  death  we 
have  this  entry  ; — 

/■ffrmofy  7, 1889. 
Ciptain  JftDiea  Sj-me  in  the  ch^,  Bud 
twenty-one  members  preaent.    The  follow- 
ing motion  was  unuiimoualy  itdopted  :  At 
tbi>,  the  fint  dinner  of  the  Honounble 
Company  of  Edinburgh  Golfen  which  ha» 
been  held  lince  the  death  of  the  recorder — 
Jftmes  Mansfield  — the   membera  piesent 
(Frttma  Ftai^nfii  ty  ihi  Lsnim  suriirsiefinKd PkotsTtafkic      deiire  to  Fecord  their  Benso  of  IhegTest  lOBS 
Cumfaioi  which  they,   in  common  with  the  other 

membera  of  the  elub  bare  eiutained 
thniugh  that  eveat,  uid  »1bo  their  high  nppreciation  of  the  able  manner  in  which  for  many 
yean  Mr.  Mansfield  diBcharged  the  dutiea  of  recorder  ;  and  they  instruot  this  to  be  engrosged  in 
the  Reeord  Book  of  the  club. 

After  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Hall  BIyth  held  the  office  for  some  years.  The 
present  recorder  is  Mr.  R.  Herbert  Johnston,  who  can  play  the  game  as  well 
as  look  after  the  play  of  others,  and  make  other  '  records  '  than  those  in  the 
hett-book.  His  SI  for  the  second  half  of  the  old  round  when  he  came  in  as 
medallist  with  79  at  the  Spring  meeting  of  J  894  was  never  equalled.  The 
Honourable  Company,  it  may  here  be  stated,  is  almost,  if  not  absolutely,  the 
only  club  which  never  plays  for  pots  and  pans.  There  are  two  play-meetings 
in  the  year,  at  which  the  only  prizes  are  the  scratch  medals.     A  sweepstakes 
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of  lOs.  per  member  is  usually  mule  up  and  divided  under  handicap,  but 
with  this  the  Company  as  a  compaoy  has  no  concern. 

At  first  the  Muirfield  course  was  one  of  only  16  holes,  the  total  length  of 
the  round  being  3  miles  1.199  yards.*  This  heterodox  arrangement  did  not, 
however,  continue  long, 
the  orthodox  18  holes 
being  laid  out  before  a 
twelvemonth  was  over. 
A  handsome  clubhouse 
was  also  erected  in  the 
south-east  comer  of  the 
links,  which  commanded  a 
view  of  most  of  the  course, 
the  Firth  of  Forth  and  the 
Fife  coast  This  buildinfn, 
designed  by  Mr.  Hall 
BIyth,  C.E.,  and  Mr. 
M'Killop,  cost  about 
£2000,  a  very  moderate 
sum  when  its  size  and 
style  are  considered.  It 
was  built  by  Mr.  Lownie, 
Edinburgh.  The  style  is 
old  English.  The  roof  of 
red  tiles  gives  it  a  warm 
appearance.  The  stone 
was  mostly  obtained  from 
the  Rattlebags  Quarry  on 
the  Farm  of  East  Fenton, 
while  a  pleasing  variation 
was  given  by  having  cor- 
ners and  facings  of  win- 
dows, doors,  etc.,  of  red  ^„^  grand  h; 
freestone  from  Nevat  r^-™  «/■*«, 
Quarry,  Cumberland.     As 

originally  constructed  the  frontage  to  the  north  was  88  feet ;  the  dining-hall 
was  at  the  east  end  of  the  building,  with  a  verandah  all  the  way  round  it. 
Since  then  the  house  has  been  considerably  altered  by  additions  made  to  the 
eastward  in  the  way  of  a  large  box-room  and  dressing-room,  drying-room, 
lavatories,  stores,  etc.,  the  additions  costing  a  sum  not  far  short  of  that  spent 

'  In  Ihe  Galfing  Attnual,  1S90-91,  ihe  nriler  gives  a  detailed  account  of  Ihe  original  couiid. 
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on  the  original  building.  The  Muirfield  clubhouse  is  now  the  most  handsome 
and  conimodious  in  the  county.  The  central  hall,  in  which  the  portraits  of 
club  heroes  are  displayed,  is  still  the  main  feature  of  the  building.  It  measures 
44  X  S5  ft.,  and  has-  an  oriel  15  ft.  6  in.  x  8  ft.  8  in.  The  fire-place,  by  its 
massive  style,  commands  attention,  with  the  comfortable  cushioned  railing  in 
front,  the  idea  of  which,  we  believe,  was  taken  from  the  Carlton  Club.  Besides 
the  accommodation  we  have  referred  to,  there  are  seven  bedrooms  for  the  use 
of  members,  servants'  rooms,  good  kitchen,  latindty  and  washing-house,  and 
comfortable  apartments  for  the  club-master  and  his  family.  The  water-supply 
was  at  first  obtained  by  the  aid  of  a  patent  American  windmill  constructed  by 
Williams,  London,  some  300  yards  from  the  house,  but  the  new  water-supply 
system  which  provides  for  Gullane,  and  the  new  drainage  system  of  that 
village  have  both  been  taken  advantage  of  for  the  clubhouse.  We  may  here 
give  some  remarks  on  the  new  departure  made  by  the  celebrated  old  golfing 
company  which  we  were  kindly  permitted  to  make  in  the  ScoUman  at  the 
time  of  the  opening  of  the  green  :^ 

Hsii7  will,  BO  doubt,  oome  to  dwell  for  a  time  in  the  fair  palvse  irbioh  overlooln  the  Unlo  who, 
•rith  wider  ideas  of  ■  plewMit  holiday  than  etemallj  '  pottering '  on  »flet  the  guttk-peroha,  mora, 
noon  and  night,  will  seek  for  eojojmeDt  beyond  the  walla  of  'the  Howes.'  To  moh  it  miut  be 
pleuing  to  know  that  this  new  green  has  been  fonned  in  a  distiiot  rioh  in  historic  usociations,  and 
lai^ely  endowed  with  nature's  channs.  No  quainter,  oosiet  village  anj^where  (oonfound  these 
blooks  of  building  Philistines  that  are  quicklj  marring  it !)  than  that  Gullane  cloee  by,  with  its  rare 
old  Norman  ivy-covered  Idrk-ruin,  which  carries  us  back  to  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion ;  while 
Elbottle,  Fidra  and  Chapel,  all  in  the  near  vioinit?,  recall  the  ecolesiastioal  life  of  pre- Reformation 
times.  The  proprietor  of  Archerfield,  who  has  to  wisely  opened  HuirAeld  to  golfers,  will,  no  doubt, 
make  them  welcome  to  visit  the  beautiful  grounds  which  adjoin  the  new  links  anil  the  mansion  of 
Archerfield,  which  Is  associated  with  the  Nisbet  family,  more  than  one  of  whose  membeis  were 
illustrious  in  our  Scottish  annals.  About  and  around  are  many  '  mined  towers '  which  call  to  our 
imagination  itoriee  and  chaiacteni  of  the  olden  days.  Dirleton  Castle  recalls  the  powerful  De 
Vaux ;  Tanlallon,  the  Douglas ;  Seton,  the  ill-starred  and  beautiful  Mary ;  Saltooata,  the  Living- 
stone on  whom  it  is  said  to  have  tieen  tiestowed  h;  royal  gift  for  the  head  of  the  last  wild  boar  slain 
in  Scotland ;  while  Stoneypath,  Whittingehame,  and  other  towers  not  far  away,  have  all  their 
memories  of  stirring  times.  Still  tenanted,  happily,  by  repreeentativea  of  our  distinguished  county 
families,  we  have  such  places  aa  Goaford,  Lucbie,  Balgone,  Tyningbune,  Biel,  Broimouth,'  Yealer 
and  Saltoun,  all  within  reach,  and  aU  available  to  the  golfer  and  his  friends  when  he  wishes  to 
spend  a  delightful  day  apart  from  his  favourite  game,  and  to  keep  himself  from  becoming  '  stale.' 
It  would  be  difficult  anj'vbere  to  match  the  views  of  earth,  sea  and  sky.  which  on  a  bright  sammer 
day  can  be  had  from  OuUane  Hill,  the  Hopetoun  monument  on  Garleton,  or  North  Berwick  Iaw, 
all  of  which  can  be  obtained  within  e»*y  drive  from  the  new  links ;  while  from  the  clubhouse,  and 
at  different  points  of  the  course,  there  open  Up  to  the  view  delightful  sweeps  of  scenery.  Far  up 
Uie  Firth  the  giant  form  of  the  Forth  Bridge  comes  in  tike  a  border  of  fragile  net-work,  and  then 
the  eye  travels  along  the  undulating  outlines  of  '  the  kingdom  of  Fife,'  past  more  than  one  famous 
golf-course,  beyond  the  Firth,  till  it  rests  on  the  golfer's  Meoca — St.  Andrews,  that  coneecrated 
shrine  to  which,  sometime  or  other,  ever  j  wielder  of  the  hickory  must  make  a  pilgrimage.  Delloious, 
too,  under  the  clubhouse  verandah  with  cigar  and  coSee  (wi'  maybe  a  tbooht  Intilt)  will  be  the 

*  Since  the  death  of  the  esteemed  Dowager  Duchess  of  Roxbu^he,  this  mansion  has  been 
let  to  the  well-known  golfer  and  member  of  the  Honourable  Company,  ^f^.  W.  J.  Mure.  The 
mansion  of  Luchie  has  also  recenti]'  been  occupied  by  Mr.  D.  Tumbull,  W.S. 
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Doming  forth  of  moon  and  atkiv  upon  the  soene,  wh«D  the  Fife  tawna  glimmer  in  a  belt  of  fire  on 
the  distant  oout,  and  the  Fidn  and  Ha;  lighU  Baih  out  their  wamingi,  and  the  lilvery  patbiraj 
of  the  «e«  leads  avaj  the  mind  of  the  tiled  golfer  from  all  irorldly  caret,  and  leaves  him  dreaming 
of  a  better  green  and  a  more  honoiuable  Company  far  off  in  the  infinite  blue. 

On  April  5th,  I89S,  the  gold  medal  of  the  Company  was  played  for  over 
Muirfield  for  the  first  time,  when  Mr.  Bal- 
four-Melville  (then  known  as  Mr.  Leslie 
Balfour)  was  victorious  with  79,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Laidlay  being  second  with  83,  and  Messrs. 
A.  Stuart  and  W.  S,  Wilson  tieing  third 
with  83.  In  Mr.  Balfour's  outward  score 
of  42  there  was  nothing  brilliant,  hut  37 
coming  home  was  excellent.  In  view  of  his 
championship  victory  three  years  thereafter 
some  remarks  made  at  the  time  >  about  this 
distinguished  player  may  be  quoted : — 

Though  we  knew  well  his  renown  u  on  athlete  in 
man;  department!,  we  hod  not  till  now  seen  Mr. 
Balfour  golfing.    He  Hems  all  muwU.    His  stfle  is 


thoughtful,  J 


^-  At/fnA  AU.'^ 


He  is  'the  man  to  bock'  in  on  importaot  match;  the  parti- 
cularity and  itudied  correctness  of  his  ever;  movement 
betoken  a  regard  for  the  royal  and  ancient  game,  which  it 
is  pleasant  indeed  to  see.  The  'innovatioD'  of  the  iiae  of 
iron  on  the  putting-green  is  not  countenanced  by  him ; 
his  wooden  puttor  appeared  to  be  soled  with  brass,  and  very 
beavily  weighted.  Anyway,  under  ita  treatment  the  ball 
had  nothing  else  for  it  at  any  ordinary  distance  but 
to  go  to  the  bottom,  and  that  without  any  hesitation. 
Mr.  Bolfonr  seenw  deservedly  popular  among  bis  fellow- 
memben,  and  we  were  especioll;  delighted  to  notice 
hearty  way  in  which  Mr.  Loidlay  himself  cangratulatod 


Mr.    Balfour's  partner  on  that  occasion  was      /} 0 ^ g  y£^{M^^l<^ /J^ 
cantain-elect  of  the  club.  Mr.    A.    Stuart.      %AAAA^<r^  </ 


the   captain-elect  of  the  club,  Mr.    A.    Stuart 

who  as  a  golfer  has  won    renown  on  many  a         ' ,-,■...--.-. 

famous  field,  having  often  been  well  up  in  the  championship,  although 

'  In  article.  'The  First  Medal  Day  X  Muirfield,'  in  Gtlf,  April  15,  1892. 
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■ttaining  the  Blue  Ribbon.     Of  him  we  have  this  note  written  down  at  the 

Mr.  Stuart  hu  ft  very  finiihed  >nd  beauUful  atyle  of  play,  and  od  tbia  occMian  hia  '  awipea '  and 
his  'a|ipn»oh  ghota'  were  unbUniiahed.  Several  ahort  putU,  however,  came  between  htm  and  the 
gatil  medal  by  refilling  to  obey  hia  wilL  Viaioni 
of  Gla^^w  beoklen  may  alao  have  come  in  tbe 
way,  for  the  Unioniata  of  Blacltfriara  and  Hntche- 
aontown  have  called  on  him  to  fight  their  battle 
in  the  politieal  Armageddon  now  imminent ;  or 
the  great  boDOur  conferred  on  him  yesterday, 
when  the  Company  elected  him  their  captain,  may 
be  BOCOUQlable.  Anyway  he  missed  the  medal, 
and  this  to  the  regret  of  many ;  for  he  is  not 
only  one  of  the  finest  of  golfers,  but  one  of  tbe 
moat  lovable  of  men. 

On  this  occasion  the  members 
assembled  for  luncheon  in  the  splendid 
hall  of  the  new  clubhouse.  It  was  felt 
by  all  that  the  buildinj;  was  worthy  of 
the  Company's  position,  though  some 
were  doubtful  if  the  new  green  would 
ever  equal  the  old.  The  presence  of 
Fitzjohn  as  club-master  made  every 
one  feel  at  home  in  the  new  place.  It 
G   riT/ioHN  *'^  with  a  good  deal  of  regret  that  the 

(FnmmPimtr.fi,iyiiNim.tHi.,^«,(i,)  genittl   old    man  had   bid    farewell    to 

Musselburgh.  He  had  since  then  come 
through  a  severe  attack  of  influenza,  but  he  was  almost  himself  again,  and,  as 
was  his  wont,  he  did  his  best  to  make  every  member  of  the  Company  comfort- 
able on  the  occasion. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  Honourable  Company  we  have  referred  to  a 
good  many  of  its  more  distinguished  medal-holders  and  office-bearers.  We 
have  also  referred  to  the  unfortunate  circumstances  under  which  the  Com- 
pany lost  several  memorials  of  older  worthies  whom  it  was  intended  to  hold 
in  remembrance  by  having  their  portraits  preserved  in  the  club-house.  We 
hope  yet  to  see  some  of  these  relics  restored.  In  the  noble  hall  at 
Muirfield  a  view  of  which  is  here  given,  several  notable  members  besides 
'  singin'  Jamie  Balfour '  are  immortalised.  The  place  of  high  honour  is  assigned 
to  Mr.  John  Taylor,  who  on  several  occasions  in  his  lifetime  received  proof  of 

I  The  gallant  club-maslei  never  fully  recovered  his  health,  and  died  suddenly  on  Jan.  5, 
1894.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  no  belter  club-masLer  ever  lived,  and  that  none  was  ever 
more  esteemed  by  the  club  he  served.  How  much  he  was  missed  and  lamented  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Company  we  have  briefly  told  in  a  tribute  to  his  memory  in  the  Coifing  Aiuiuai  for 
1894-95. 
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the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  brother  members  by  his  election  to 
the  captaincy.     His  fine  portrait  adorns  the  east  side  of  the  hall.^ 

On  the  opposite  or  western  wall  is  an  engraving  of  a  portrait  by  Raebum 
of  John  Gray,  who  was  captain  in  1796,  in  1799,  and  again  in  1803-4,  and  was 
thus  a  connecting-link  between  two 
centuries.  This  bears  to  be  '  dedicated 
by  permission  to  the  Royal  Company 
of  Golfers  by  their  most  obedient 
humble  servant,  D.  Mutton,'  and  the 
engraver's  name  is  G.  Dane.  Another 
engraving  on  this  wall  is  dedicated  '  to 
the  Society  of  (loffers  at  Blackheath, 
with  just  respect,  by  their  most  obedient 
humble  servant,  Wm.  Ward,'  It  is  the 
engraving  of  a  portrait  by  F.  Abbot 
of  Henry  Callender,  Esq.,  whose  claims 
on  the  Honourable  Company  we  have 
not  been  able  to  make  out.  The 
portrait  is  full  length,  the  gentleman 
carrying  two  clumsy  clubs — a  driver 
and  a  putter. 

Of  distinguished  members  still 
living,  besides  those  to  whom  allusion 
has  already  been  made,  we  cannot  omit 
to  note  the  record  of  consistent,  strong, 

steady  play  which  has  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  W.  J,  Mure,  Advocate, 
captain  of  the  Company  in  1878-9.  So  far  back  as  1866  Mr.  Mure's  name  is 
found  on  the  gold  medal,  and  from  1879  be  held  the  same  in  three  successive 
years.  He  is  still  one  of  the  best  of  players,  although  his  duties  do  not  permit 
of  the  practice  needed  for  occupying  the  precious  surface  of  the  gold  medal. 
Following  him  as  captain  came  Mr.  B.  Hall  Blyth  one  of  the  most  representa- 
tive golfers  of  East  Lothian,  although  he  does  not  often  appear  in  scratch  lists. 
While  engaged  in  his  busy  career  as  a  civil  engineer  who  has  had  to  do  with  many 
of  the  most  important  undertakings  of  this  generation,  Mr.  Blyth  has  made  golf 
his  pastime,  and  as  a  match-player  has  distinguished  himself  in  many  a  great 
fight.  He  has  also  concerned  himself  with  all  that  concerns  the  prosperity  of 
the  Royal  and  Ancient  Game,  and  been  identified  with  several  improvements 
which  have  been  made  in  the  framing  of  its  legislation.     His  recent  proposal 

'  The  present  joint-secrelary  (Mr.  -■Vsher)  says  the  painting  is  by  Sir  John  Watson  Gordon. 
His  predecessor,  Mr.  Kemp  informed  us  that  Raebum  painl«d  most  of  it,  and  that  it  was 
liaiihed  by  anolha  hand.     I'lobably  each  of  these  celebrated  painters  had  to  do  with  it. 
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to  form  a  golf-sanhedrim  not  wholly  identified  with  St.  Andrews  is  the  latest 
evidence  of  the  desire  he  has  always  shown  to  advance  the  best  interests 
of  golf,  and  if  carried  out,  as  it  is  likely  to  be,  it  will,  we  feel  sure,  have 

this  happy  result.     It 
H.  Hall  Biyiii   SLr  w.  Simpson       H.  s.  c,  Evcrard  was     mainly    by    his 

efforts  that  the 
Honourable  Company 
were  brought  to  Muir- 
field,  and  in  several 
other  of  our  East 
Lothian  clubs  his  in- 
fluence has  been  a 
factor  of  prosperity, 
while  his  name  is 
familiar  on  all  import- 
ant greens  as  one  of 
the  most  staunch  up- 
holders of  the  most 
'Kiy„«'      Rc.Mr.  H-ii  J.  D,an  worthy   traditions    of 

iFrsn  a  piiautTapkj  the     ancicnt     game. 

Then  we  have,  two 
years  after,  at  the  head  of  affairs  Sir  Walter  Simpson,  whose  witty  book  on 
The  Art  of  Golf  yitis  dedicated  to  the  Company,  kumblif  at  a  golfer,  proudly  as 
their  captain,  gratefullt/  jor  meny  meetings,  and  cordially  mlhout  permit»ion. 
Last  year  the  presiding  genius  of  the  Company  was  Mr.  Graham  Murray, 
Q.C.,  M.P.,  who  had  already  held  the  high  oflice  in  the  Eoyal  and  Ancient, 
and  was  known  in  the  Parliamentary  Tournament  as  a  capital  player.  He  has 
lately  been  called  to  the  office  of  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland,  a  post  which  he 
is  able  both  to  fill  and  to  adorn.  The  present  captain,  Mr.  William  Hope,  is  an 
esteemed  representative  of  '  the  old  school,'  and  worthy  of  the  high  distinction 
so  cordially  conferred  on  him  by  the  Company.  We  may  close  our  review  of 
the  celebrities  of  this  venerable  Society  by  the  mention  of  Dr.  Argyll 
Robertson,  who,  like  Mr.  Mure,  has  for  over  thirty  years  shown,  in  this  club 
and  in  the  Royal  and  Ancient,  consistent  steady  form,  and  who  even  yet  can 
give  a  good  account  of  himself  on  medal  days.  Dr.  Argyll  Robertson,  for  whom 
golf  has  been  the  recreation  of  a  busy  and  successful  life,  has  at  our  request 
given  us  some  reminiscences  which,  we  are  sure,  will  be  all  the  more  valued  by 
readers  of  the  Golf  Book  if  we  give  them,  as  we  now  do,  in  his  own  words  : — 

What  1  vfts  workt  ia  former  days  chiefly  to  pride  mj'HeJf  on  v&a  beiug  able  to  play  b,  good  game 
with  very  little  practice.  I  remember  one  year  in  wliich  I  only  played  thirteen  dayi  and  yet 
gained  two  St.  Andrewi  medaliiaad  tbc  Hon.  Ca.\  and  these  were  the  only  three  medal  cumpeti- 
tioni  in  whieh  I  took  part.     ThU  wa«,  I  Chink,  tn  iai>8  or  1060. 
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On  another  ootaiion  I  placed  for  the  autumn  med&l  at  St.  Andraws,  arriving  by  trun  on  the 

■noniing  of  the  medal  day,  not  having  played  a  gtroke  Bince  the  previoiu  Spring  meeting. 

I  played  eight  strokes  in  bunkers  and  yet  did  the  round  in  OS,  vhich  waa  not  bad  play  in  thoee 

One  of  Diy  tougheat  opponents  was  the  late  Hr.  Robert  Clark,  with  whom  I  bad  many  encounterB. 
The  one  J  remember  beat  waa  in  playing  off  the  lut  tie  in  a  'hat'  match  (in  which  eight  of  the  belt 
playen  of  the  Hon.  Co.  made  a  sweep  of  £6  each). 
Kach  match  oonueted  of  three  rounds  of  Muutcl- 
burgh.  On  thia  ooeasion  Mr.  Clark  was  one  hole 
ahead  with  eleven  to  play  when  we  halved  nine 
HuooeBAive  hotoe  with  excellent  play.  By  a  long 
patt  I  managed  to  seotire  the  Beoond  last,  while 
the  lAst  woa  halved.  As  was  arrajiged,  in  the  event 
of  a  tie,  we  atorted  another  round,  and  the  first 
bole  being  gained  by  me  I  secured  the  aweep. 

One  of  my  greateat  achievements  I  oonsider  woe 
gaining  the  medal  at  SL  Andrews  one  spring 
meeting,  although  the  day  previoua  to  the  meeting 
I  could  not  put  my  right  foot  to  the  ground  owing 
to  severe  inflammation  in  the  tendon  of  the  heel. 
I  hod  five  leeches  applied,  which  relieved  the  pain, 
and  played  on  the  medal  day  in  india-rubber  shoes. 
I  tied  with  Mr.  Henry  Lamb  for  the  two  medals, 
and  gained  the  tie.  but  was  disqualified  from 
holding  Che  flnt  medal  owing  to  a  condition  which 
then  existed  that  the  holders  of  the  Autumn 
medals  shoold  not  be  permitted  to  bold  the  fint 
Spring  one.  It  was  known  that  the  holder  of  the 
flrat  Antonm  medal  was  thus  disqualified,  but  it 
was  not  known  that  the    second  medallist   was  "'""' "  '*'"*'"/*  *'  Ln/a/^ial 

under  a  similar  disqualification,  and  this  was  the 

only  iuBtanee  in  whioh  thia  point  waa  tested.  This  absurd  rule  was  after  a  few  years  abolished,  but 
I  was  prevented  from  oompeting  at  the  Spring  meeting  for  aeveral  years,  as  in  four  successive  years 
I  gained  the  second  Autumn  medal. 

The  most  memorable  events  io  the  history  of  Muiifield  have  been  the  two 
open  championship  meetings  of  1893  and  I896.  These  will  be  found  fully 
noticed  at  pp.  30,5-315.  The  1892  meeting  took  place  over  the  first  edition  of 
the  eighteen-hole  course,  which,  although  in  the  opinion  of  some  it  was  not 
entitled  to  this  high  honour,  was  certainly  in  wonderful  condition  for  play, 
considering  the  short  time  it  had  been  in  use.  The  meeting  was  very  success- 
ful, despite  the  want  of  accommodation  in  the  neighbourhood  and  the  difficulty 
of  access  to  the  course.  The  burden  of  the  arrangements  lay  on  the  shoulders 
of  Mr.  D.  K.  Kemp,  who  for  some  years  had  acted  as  joint-secretary  of  the 
Company.  For  the  successful  way  in  which  this  great  gathering  was  brought 
off,  and,  indeed,  for  the  settling  of  the  Company  so  comfortably  in  their  new 
'  abode,  the  main  credit  was  due  to  Mr.  Kemp.  This  the  members  recognised 
by  giving  him  a  handsome  present  when  he  resigned  the  joint-secretaryship  of 
the  Company  and  the  secretaryship  of  the  Union  Bank  in  Edinburgh  in  1 89*, 
to  settle  in  London  as  manager  of  '  Dalgety  and  Co.' 
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In  the  course  of  the  rotation,  the  Open  Meeting;  again  fell  to  be  held  at 
Muirfield  in  1896.  In  view  of  this,  and  taking  into  account  that  a  good  many 
objections  had  been  made  against  Muirfield  as  a  championship  course,  steps 
were  taken  to  have  the  round  considerably 
altered.  These  alterations  were  niade  under 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  P.  R.  Don 
Wauchope,  who  certainly  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing the  course  a  much  better  test  of  cham- 
pionship play.  In  the  following  notes  in 
Golf,  May  1,  1 896,  we  have  compared 
the  new  course  with  the  old,  and  shown 
what  changes  have  been  made,  a  plan  of  the 
course  being,  by  the  kindness  of  the  secre- 
tary, provided  for  reference. 

The  fint  four  holes  of  the  old  course  remain  u 
hefore,  only  they  iave  been  oomideraWj  improved  by 
pl&y,    and  by  having    the  T&rioua  bunken  doctored. 
Thii  improvement  of  the  bunkera,  we  may  aay,   has 
y~\,  been  carried  out  all  round.     They  have  all  a  more 

i-IVli'i-v      ft?-i^       *^^.*-.jt  nndirol    appeanuuie   thsn  they   had  before,  where  a 

yO^\.        ^^^  »tiS  straight  turf  wall,  without  any  slope  or  bend  about 

i^l,A^^-Jt^\i,^_^  it,  bounded  a  narrow  hamrd  in  front  of  the  green.    The 

^^'•*Mi^  hazard  has  been  in  each  case  widened,  the  turf  dyke 

fFnm  a  Piioairaph  h/  iitriimrtii.  iiiHakurgiii  bos  been  rounded  on  the  aide  next  Che  putting-green, 
and  its  abruptneu  abo  sloped  away  on  the  approaching 
side,  so  u  to  give  a  fairer  teat  of  a  good  bunker  ahot.  The  first  important  break-off  from  the 
old  round  it  made  after  finishing  the  fourth  hole.  Tbe  player  now  plays  what  used  to 
be  hole  No.  8  as  the  fifth  hole.  It  is,  however,  made  a  little  more  difficult  by  having  the  tee 
set  twenty  yanU  back  and  more  to  the  left  than  the  old  t«e,  which  brings  rough  ground  in  front 
to  punish  a  topped  drive,  and  makes  Che  two  bunkers  that  used  formerly  to  be  in  tbo  way  of  the 
drive  even  more  dangerous  than  they  used  to  be.  A  neir  bunker  hoa  been  cut  to  the  right  in 
the  rough  ground,  which  adds  oew  danger  in  that  direction,  white  Che  old  ourling.pond  and  rough 
country  to  the  left  moke  a  Charybdis  for  the  Seylla.  Old  No.  9  hole  becomes  No.  fl,  and  here 
the  improvement  of  the  turf  dyke  to  the  left  that  used  Co  catch  a  good  drive  in  the  direction 
we  have  noted  above  is  very  apparent.  The  bunker  in  front  of  the  hole  has  also  been  con- 
siderably widened.  No.  7  hole  is  now  what  was  Mo.  10,  with  the  windmiU  remaining  for  a 
bunker,  though  a  water  wizard  has  now  provided  a  gooil  supply  of  water  for  the  district,  indepen- 
dent of  the  wind.  AVhat  used  to  be  No.  II  is  now  No.  8,  and  the  old  No,  12  hole,  which  brings  the 
player  to  the  gale  of  ArcherEeld  wooii,  is  uow  No.  9,  the  termination  of  the  fiist  half  of  the  round 
at  a  very  nice  comer  of  the  green.  Old  No,  13.  is  now  No.  10.  These  holes,  beyond  the  altera- 
tion of  their  numbering,  are  much  Che  same  aa  before  in  their  main  features.  When  No.  10  has 
been  played  an  important  change  in  the  aituation  takea  place.  The  player  teea  up  to  play  No,  11 
hole  abont  twenty  yards  more  to  the  north  than  where  the  teeing-ground  to  Che  fourteenth  bole 
used  to  be.  and  he  discovers  that  the  fourteenth  hole  has  been  entirely  removed  and  joined 
with  the  abort  bole.  No.  10.  to  make  one  hole,  the  present  No.  II.  The  putting-green  of 
No.  11  is  the  old  putting-green  of  No,  15,  and  the  formidable  hazard  which  lay  to  the  left  in 
approaching  the  old  fourCcenth  hole  has  now  to  be  boldly  faced,  any  attempt  to  evade  \\» 
perils  by  playing  to  the  right  in  the  line  of  the  old  fourteenth  hole  being  met  with  other 
haiards  in  approaching  the  green  from  that  direction.  This  new  No.  11  hole  ia  of  an  eminently 
sporting  character,  and  one  of  tlie  best  in  the  altered  round,     Teeirig-up  for  what  used  to  be  the 
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^iteenth  hole,  we  find  another  importuit  Bltenttion.  The  old  holea  Noa.  16  and  IT  have  been 
rolled  into  one,  uid  now  moke  hole  No.  12,  to  wbich  the  old  bunker  near  the  seventeenth  green 
will  now  make  even  a  more  perilaua  approach  for  the  second  stroke  than  it  lued  to  make  to  tbe 
drive  from  the  tee  when  the  hole  was  a  short 
one.  On  finiahing  at  No.  IS  we  have  for  the 
new  No.  13  lo  enter  altogether  on  fresh 
ground,  b;  facing  toward  GuUane.  The  new 
hole  baa  buokers  to  the  right  and  the  left, 
and  a  straight  abot,  if  not  played  with  judg- 
ment, may  also  get  nugbt,  but  careful  play 
will  find  itself  rewarded  with  a  useful  4. 
Tbe  short  hole  of  tbe  course  is  now  obtuned 
after  Uiis  new  thirteenth  is  finished  by  facing 
directly  seaward  and  playing  over  tbe  for- 
midable bunker  on  to  the  green  of  the  present 
fourth  hole — a  sporting  cleek  shot.  The 
fifteenth  hole  is  also  entirely  new.  For 
this  we  tee  up  aa  if  going  to  play  for  the  tbiril 
hole.  There  is  a  nice  hollow  in  which  the 
steady  driver  may  place  his  ball  for  a  neat 
approach  to  the  green.  But  it  is  a  tricky 
hole,  this  fifteenth,  one  of  the  trickiest  at 
Muirfleld.  Any 'mistake  will  receive  punisb- 
raent,  for  with  bunkera  in  front,  to  left,  and 
to  right,  and  a  nasty  bunker  close  to  tbe 
putting-green,  there  is  danger  on  every  hand, 
and  the  player  who  sees  his  boll  enter  the  disc 
at  the  fourth  stroke  may  think  himself  very 
lucky.  The  siiteentb  hole  is  the  longest  bole 
of  tbe  new  couree.  being  5aO  yards.  It  is  a 
new  hole  in  which  you  face  the  clubhouse. 
crossing  at  right  angles  the  line  of  what  used 
to  be  tbe  fifth  hole,  tbe  pntting-green  of  which 
is  kept  on  the  right.  There  are  two  bunkers 
JOINT-SECBETARY,    HONOURABLE  COMPANY  OR        "'  ^*  ™^'  "^  """  *",  '^^  "^J"  °*  "■"  ^™ 

which  is  situated  not  far  to  the  south  of  tbe 
old  putting-green  of  No.  G  hole.  This  long 
hole  must  have  due  weight  in  calculating  tbe 
increased  score  at  Muirfield.  Half  a  dosen 
may  be  set  down  as  a  satisfactory  way  of  getting  out  of  it.  New  No.  17  bole  is  found  by  again 
facing  seaward  as  if  one  meant  to  go  for  the  old  seventeenth  hole  green,  but  the  putting-out 
takes  place  short  of  the  old  bunker  after  a  formidabte  bunker  has  been  crossed.  Tbe  player  then 
takes  a  detour  round  (o  the  old  seventeenth  green,  and  plays  the  eighteenth  hole  just  as  it 
used  to  be  played  up  to  the  front  of  tbe  clubhouse. 

The  distances  of  the  various  holes  are  noted  on  oar  plan,  the  full  course  being  now  3  miles  610 
yards.    On  the  old  course  the  distances  were  : — 

1.  aOl  yards;  9.  370;  3.  316 ;  4.  3s4 ;  6.  860 ;  fi.  S91 ;  7.  31a;  S.  475;  9.  !»C ;  10.  Sll ;  11. 
3S4;   IS.  333;   13.  S30;   14.  £91;   IB.  1*6;   IG.  Sl4;   17.  166;    IS.  366.— Total  !  mUes  1,690 

This  second  Open  Championship  Meeting  at  Muirfield  was  in  eveiy  way  a 
success.  Since  Mr.  Kemp's  retiral  the  duties  of  joint-honorary  secretary  have 
been  discharged  by  Mr.  A.  G.  G.  Asher,  W.S.,  the  distinguished  cricketer, 
who  is  also  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  game  of  golf.     Mr.  Asher's  secretarial 
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efficiency  could  not  have  been  better  proved  than  by  the  complete  arrange- 
ments made  for  the  occasion,  and  the  way  in  which  difficulties  as  to  transit, 
provisions,  etc.,  were  met  and  overcome. 

Some  particulars  us  to  the  financing  of  this  famous  old  Company  at  the 
present  time  may  close  our  account  of  its  nineteenth-century  history.  Rule 
III.  runs: — 

The  eDtntDoe-moaey  to  the  club  ahftll  be  twelve  guioeas,  and  tlie  umual  BubBoription  sh&tl  be 
three  guineu,  payable  iDadrauoe  to  the  tremurers  [the  Unioa  Bank  of  Sootluid];  memben  elected 
at  uid  prior  to  the  MiDual  genenl  meethig  on  3nl  April  1ST9  shall  pay  only  two  guineas  of  annual 
mbacriptjim ;  but  members  who  redeemed  their  umuol  Bubecription  uuiler  a  former  rule  of  the  olub, 
now  rewinded,  shaU  be  exempt  from  annual  snbBcription. 

Forty-nine  are  life-members,  and  have  compounded  for  their  annual  pay- 
ments. Of  the  list  of  membership,  1 37  (by  the  last  statement  of  accounts)  paid 
£2,  Ss.=£287,  14s.,  and  242  paid  £S,  Sa.,  in  all  £769,  6s.,  thus  making  the 
income  from  annual  subscriptions  alone,  £1050.  For  entry-money  a  sum  of 
£126  was  received  :  for  club-boxes  (at  10s.  each),  £35,  10s. :  for  bedrooms, 
£54,  Os.  6d.  The  stock  of  railway  tickets  (3s.  6d.  each)  purchased  for  mem- 
bers, cost  the  sum  of  £315,  while  tickets  were  sold  to  the  value  of  £294, 
which  gives  a  good  idea  as  to  the  numbers  travelling  from  Edinburgh  to  the 
green.  Alongside  of  some  of  the  old  accounts  of  last  century  may  be  placed 
the  following  'drink-bill'  of  the  Company,  to  illustrate  the  change  that  has 
occurred  since  then,  especially  in  favour  of  the  wine  of  the  country  as  a  golfers' 
refresher. 

Wine,  Spifii,  and  Beer,  etc.,  pai/mettU  Isl  Jan.  to  31st  Dec.  1895, 


Sherry  (Pale), 

£2     3 

0 

Champagne,  (pint 

„  (Golden), 

0  12 

0 

bottles  £1,  7s.), 

£31     7 

6 

Port, 

21    12 

4 

Hock, 

2     6 

8 

Claret, 

2   10 

0 

Sloe  Gin, 

1     7 

0 

Whisky. 

70  13 

0 

Bass's  Beer, 

5  11 

6 

Brandy, 

4  16 

0 

PUsener  Beer, 

6  15 

9 

Gin, 

4     1 

0 

Stout. 

3  17 

0 

£157   14 

9 

Even  extremists  on  the  subject  of  refreshments  will,  we  think,  admit  that  for 
such  a  large  company,  of  which  a  good  many  are  in  residence  at  the  clubhouse 
from  time  to  time,  the  bill  is  a  very  moderate  one.  To  the  New  Club,  Mussel- 
burgh, for  the  continuance  of  privileges,  the  Company  pays  an  annual  sum  of 
£lSO.  For  dub-master  and  servants  the  entry  is  £357.  The  annual  rent  of 
the  course  is  £120.  For  the  chief  green  keeper  (who  gets  243.  a  week)  and  the 
permanent  and  occasional  labourers  who  assisted  him,  £154,  3s.  4d.  was  paid 
for  the  year  now  under  review  (1 895),  and  a  sum  of  £5  was  voted  as  an  extra 
for  the  mole-catcher.     The  deficit  on  the  contract  with  Player  for  driving 
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members  from  Drera  station  was  £79t  Ss.,  and  on  the  special  trains  on  medal 
days  it  was  £6,  IBs.  3d.  To  the  elerk  to  the  Company's  secretary  a 
well-deserved  allowance  of  £50  was  voted,  and  the  club's  contribution  to  the 
Open  Championship  was  £15.'^  A  considerable  debt  remains  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  Company,  but  like  the  National  Debt,  this,  in  the  circumstances,  may  be 


regarded  as  a  proof  of  prosperity,  rather  than  the  reverse.    With  the  coming  of 
the  railway  we  should  soon  hear  of  its  disappearance. 

Uniform  of  the  Company 

Reiolution  palled  al  Annual  Ocneral  Meeting  on  Sd  April  1888. — That  the  UnnB  of  a  miniite 
of  tho  Club  dated  1T87,  recogniaiiig  a  Club  Uniform,  be  mtified  and  re-enacted,  viz. — Tbat  the  Club 
Uniform  be  a  scarlet  coat  with  blue  oloth  oollar  and  club  buttoas,  and  »  blue  doth  cap.  That  It  be 
oompulsory  for  the  Captain  to  appear  at  the  diniieni  in  a  Unif  arm  cmt,  hut  that  it  be  volontat;  on 
the  part  of  other  memben.     That  there  be  no  prescribed  ahspe  of  coat  either  for  galflng  or  dining. 

'  This  is  Ihe  sum  paid  innually.  For  the  competilion  when  held  over  the  course  an  extra 
sumof^ioohas  to  be  raised.  Of  this  sum  in  the  present  instance  the  greater  portion  was 
voluntarily  subscribed  by  members. 
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t  of  the  Honourable  Company  oj'  Edinburgh  Golfers 
1801-1896 


1801.        A.  M.  Guthrie. 

1853-54.  Ord  Gtaham  Campbell. 

18M.       ThomM  More. 

1856-5a  AlBMindCT  Mackenzie. 

180W.    JohnGtmy. 

1859.       Robert  Cowan. 

1805.        A.  M.  Guthrie. 

1800*1.  David  Baird  Wauohope. 

1806.       June*  Soott,  W.S. 

1802-63.  John  Blackwood. 

1807-8.    JohjiT.ylor. 

1804.        Gilbert  Mitchell. Iune«. 

1809-10.  George  MiWheU. 

1805-60.  KighC  Hon.  Earl  of  Suir. 

1811.       Bmnie  Brown. 

18C7.        Alei.  Kinloch,  Yr.  of  Gilmerton 

1812.       Bumet  Bnioe. 

1868.        Andrew  GiUon  of  Wallhoiue. 

1813.       A.  M.  Guthrie. 

1869-70.  Captain  Alexander  LinuUay. 

1814-lG.  John  Taylor. 

1871.       Sir  Hew  Hume  Campbell,  Bart. 

181S.       Col.  R.  An*trulher. 

187S-73.  George  Maclachlan. 

1817-18.  W.Iter  Cook. 

1874-75.  Jame».  L.  Manrfeld.  Advocate. 

1819-M.  John  UansflelJ. 

1876-77.  John  Wharton  Tod. 

18al-SS.  George  K«m»y. 

1878-79.  William  J.  Mure,  Advocate. 

1833^.  John  Taylor. 

188051.  B.  HaU  Blyth. 

18S6-a8.  Henry  M.  Low. 

188S-83.  Arthur  Makgill,  Advocate. 

18*9-38.  Robert  Henries.  W.S. 

ie84-«5.  David  Dundas  Whigham. 

1836-37.  WiUiam  Wood. 

1886-87.  Sir  Walter  G.  Simpson,  Bart. 

1888-81'.  Jamee  Syme  of  MiUbank. 

1839-43.  Thomu  PBton. 

1890-91.  Col.  J.  W.  H.  Andenmn. 

18«-*4.  W.  A.  Cunninghwn. 

1892-93.  Alejtander  Stuart,  Advocate. 

181M-96.  A.  Graham  Murray,  Q.C.,  M.P. 

1849-51.  SirDayidBairJ,  B»rt..  of  Newbyth. 

1890.97.  William  Hope. 

fVinnen  of  Ike  Gold  Medal 

1833.  Aleir.  MitcbeU. 
[834.  Charles  Shaw. 
Charles  Shaw. 
1836.  Honry  M.  Low. 
Snml.  Messieui. 
John  Taylor. 
1839.  John  H.  Wood. 
John  H.  Wood. 
[1831-35.  No  entries  on  medal,  the  club  being 
defunct.    The  above  competitions  were 
at  Leith.     After  this  the  club  met  at 
AEusselbuixh.J 

1836.  WiUiam  Wood. 

1837.  WiUiam  Wood. 

1838.  W,  M.  Godflard. 

1839.  Thomas  Patton. 

1840.  Jamet  Skelton. 

1841.  WiUiam  Wood. 
1843.  J.  Hamilton  Dundas. 

1843.  W.  M.  GodJartl. 

1844.  W.  M.  Goddard. 
184.5.  J.  ThomsoD  Gordon. 
1810.  W.  M.  Goddard. 
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1847.  Ord  Graham  Campbell 

1848.  C.  E.  Cunaell. 

1849.  H.  J.  WjUe. 

1850.  W.  Heriot  Maitlaad. 
Iffil.  H.  J.  Wylie. 

18W.  W.  Heriot  Maitland  DougalL 

1853.  JobnBruM. 

1854.  Ord  Graham  CampbeU. 

[No  atrokea  are  giveo  on  the  two  ii 
which  bear  the  names  of  the  w 
from  18«.lte4.J 

1855.  Robert  Hay, 
Se.  W.  M.  Goddanl,  . 

57.  Robert  Bay, 

58.  O.  0.  Campbell.  . 

59.  H.  J.  Wjlie, 
GO.  O.  O.  Campbell,  . 
61.  Gilbert  M.  Innes, 
6a.  T.  D.  M'\VTianQell, 

63.  O.  G.  Campbell, . 

64.  H.  J.  Wylie, 

65.  G.  M.  lanes, 

66.  W.  J.  Mure. 

67.  Gilbt.  M.  Inne^  . 
1868.  Robert  Clark,        . 

).  Gilbt.  M.  limes,  . 

[7th  April  1670. —On  thiedate  the  gold 

medal  wa«  for  the  flrsl 

peted  for  in  IS  holes  of  MiuaelbiuBh 

Links,  instead  of  lli,  as  formerly, 

and  it  was  therefore  resolved  that 

no  further  scores  be  eograved  on 

this  medal,  and  that  a  uew  medal 

be  ordered.] 

1870.  Dr.  Argyll  Robertson, 

1S71.  Edward  L.  I.  Blyth,     . 

1872.  John  Dun,    . 

1873,  Edward  L.  I.  BljtL,    . 
1ST4.  Dr.  Argyll  Robertson, 

1875.  Robert  Clark.      . 

1876.  Dr.  Argyll  Robertson, 
187T.  James  L.  Mansfield.    . 

1878.  Capt.  A.  M.  Brown.  RA., 

1879.  WiUiam  J.  Mure, 

1880.  William  J.  Mure, 

1881.  William  J.  Mure. 
188£.  Leslie  M.  ISalfour, 

1883.  John  E.  Laidlay. 

1884.  John  E.  Laidlay. 

1885.  JamoB  L.  Mansfield,     . 

1886.  Leslie  M.  Balfour, 

1887.  J.  E.  Laidlay,      . 

1888.  J.  E.  Laidlay,      . 

1889.  LesUo  M.  Balfour, 
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1890.  J.  E.  Laudlsy,      ....    85 

189L  J.  E.  Lwdlay,      ,...&; 

[6tli  April  189S.— Oa  thia  date  the  Gold 

Ued>l  ma  for  tbe  first  time  competed 

for  on  Muirfleld  Linlra.] 


1887.  L«lJe  H.  Balfanr. 

1888.  LeaUe  M.  Balfour. 

1889.  John  E.  Laiillnj, 

1890.  Robert  Craig,  jun., 
1801.  C.  K  8.  Chunbers, 


189£.  Leslie  H.  Bitlfaur, 

1893.  J,  E.  Laidlay,       . 

1894.  R.  Herbert  JahnwD,    . 

1895.  G.  Gordon  RobertcoD, 

1896.  Major  D.  Kinloch, 


Simpton  Medal  ^ 


1892.  jDlm  E.  Laidlay, 

1893.  R.  Herbert  JohnBfon,  . 

1894.  J.  E.  Leidlay,      . 

1895.  Major  D.  A.  Kinloch.  . 

1896.  H.  F.  Caldwell,  . 


:  a  Pli4a£rvfh  iy  RfUt 


ISn.  Qilbt.  MitcheU-Ianes,  . 
187S.  GUbt.  UitcheU-Innes,  . 

1873.  Dr.  Argyll  Robertoon. 

1874.  Edward  L.  L  Blytb,    . 

1875.  William  J.  Mure. 
187G.  Robert  Clark, 

1877.  Robert  Clarli, 

1878.  J.  Wharton  Tod, 

1879.  Edward  L.  I.  Blyth,    . 

1880.  J.  Wharton  Tod, 

1881.  Alexander  Stuart, 
188S.  Leslie  M.  Balfour, 
188S.  WEIliam  J.  Mure, 


StroVfi 

85 

1884 

90 

1885 

84 

1886 

84 

1887 

80 

188t< 

83 

188M 

86 

1890 
1891 

1898 

86 

1893 
1894 

84 

1895. 

84 

Leslie  M.  BaUonr, 
J.  E.  Laidlay, 
J.  E.  f.Aidl&y, 
J.  E.  LaiiUay, 
J.  E.  Laidlay, 
Leslie  M.  Balfour. 
J.  E.  Uidlay. 
Alexr.  Stuart, 
Leslie  M.  Balfoar 
L.  M.  BalfouT-MeMUe, 
W.  M.  de  Zoete, 
J.  E.  Uidlay.       . 


'  After  a  tie  with  Mr.  H.  F.  Caldwell. 

*  This  medal  was  presented  to  the  Company  by  Sir  Walter  Simpson,  Bart.     It  is  played 
for  at  the  same  time  as  the  Gold  Medal,  and  awarded  to  the  runner-up  In  Ihis  competition. 

*  First  competition  over  Muirlield. 

*  First  lime  over  MuirCeld.     On  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Leslie  Melville. Balfour  added 
the  surname  of  Melville.     Under  this  name  he  figures  as  medallist  the  next  year. 
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ABERLADY 

There  are  many  available  proofs  that  golf,  in  the  vicinity  of  this  delightful 
village,  is  a  very  ancient  institution.  In  our  view  of  the  past  centuries  we 
found  that  James  v.  enjoyed  the  game  at  Gosford,  and  that  the  proprietors  of 
that  place,  which  for  a  long  time  was  more  of  a  golf-course  than  a  private 
policy,  were  addicted  to  the  game.  Fonnerly  the  public  road  passed  to 
the  south  of  the  estate.  When  the  grounds  were  fenced  in,  the  road 
would  appear  to  have  been  thrown  out  to  the  seashore,  along  which  it  now 
runs.     We  have  heard  from  one  of  the  old  inhabitants  a  story  concerning  the 

noble  earl  re- 
ferred to  at  pp. 
59-61,  and  the 
parish  minister. 
Dr.  Neil  Roy, 
to  the  effect 
that  they  were 
one  day  en- 
gaged in  their 
game  when  an 
individual  was 
seen  making  his 
way    along  the 

OLD  PBATHEK  BALLS  USED  AT  ABttRLADV  l-  J   lU      r 

line  of  the  lor- 

(Frtm  a  Fluu^nfli  tn  Salmi,  Eiititurtli) 

mer  road  toward 
the  south,  as  if  he  were  asserting  a  right  to  walk  in  the  old  path,  and  protesting 
against  the  removal  of  an  ancient  landmark.  The  earl  inquired  of  the  minister 
if  he  knew  the  man.  '  No,'  said  Dr.  Roy,  '  but  I  will  soon  find  out  who  he 
is.'  Approaching  the  intruder  with  a  kindly  salutation,  he  remarked  to  him, 
'  Good  day  to  you,  sir.  I  see  you  belong  to  one  of  the  craJU.'  The  worthy 
doctor  was  unfortunate  in  his  inquiry,  for  all  that  he  got  from  the  sallow-faced 
perambulator  of  the  marches  was  the  reply  ;  '  Na,  ma  man,  ye  're  wrang  for  ance, 
there  's  jist  twa  crafts  that  I  've  heard  o',  witchcraft  and  priestcraft,  an'  the  Lord 
be  thankit  I  belang  to  nayther  o'  them.'  So  Dr.  Roy  had  to  resume  the  game 
without  the  earl  or  himself  being  any  the  wiser.  Doubtless,  the  example  of 
the  peer  and  the  minister  had  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  good  people  of  the 
place,  for  we  have  evidence  to  show  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
golf  had  asserted  for  itself  a  distinct  position  in  Aberlady.  From  all  that  we 
can  leam,  a  supply  of  the  implements  of  war  was  smuggled  down  to  the  village 
from  the  stores  of  the  old  earl,  which  tradition  says  were  kept  in  the  unused 
mansion.  The  clubs  illustrated  at  p.  6s  may  be  token  as  specimens  of  what 
the  village  golfers  played  with  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.     We  have 
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heard  the  present  worthy  secretary  of  the  Luflbess  Club  tell  how,  later  on, 
the  village  came  in  for  a  share  of  the  plunder,  after  the  gentlemea  of  the 
North  Berwick  Club  had  held  one  of  their  big  meetings.  Musselburgh  caddies 
on  their  way  back  from  the  North  Berwick  gathering  used  to  sell  the  old 
feather  balls  to  the  village  golfers  at  prices  proportionate  to  the  condition 
in  which  the  gentlemen  had  left  them  when  the  day^a  play  was  done.  'A 
shillin','  says  honest  John,  '  was  generally  their  price,  but  if  they  werena  owre 
muckle  disjeskit  they  wad  be  aichteenpence  a  piece.  I  mind  ma  faither  ae 
day  treated  'imsel  to  an  aichteenpenny  ane.'  The  bulk  of  the  feather-tribe 
came,  we  suspect,  from  the  big  house  not  far  off,  for  the  veterans  of  our  day 
tell  ns  how  tbey  made  a  point  of  'keeping-in '  with  the  custodier  of  Gosford 
House  when  they  wanted  a  new  club  or  ball  for  some  important  match — 
another  proof  of  the  present  earl's  dictum,  '  The  whole  history  of  Gosford  is 
golf 

The  Kilspindie'  Club 
No  minutes  were  kept  by  the  members  of  this  club,  so  we  cannot  give  the 
date  of  its  origin.  The  name  was  taken  from  the  old  ecclesiastical  ruin  still 
visible  in  the  glebe.  The  course  was  at  Greencraig,  west  of  Kilspindie,  along 
the  shore  toward  the  west  point  or  shooting-range  and  then  backward.  It  was 
called  the  Wanster  course.  The  club  did  not  often  meet ;  and  its  member- 
ship was  not  large.  The  great  day  of  the  year  was  Handsel  Monday,  which 
was  then  a  general  holiday,*  and  the  occasion  of  happy  social  re-unions  all 
through  the  district.  We  have  heard  of  some  natives  of  Aberlady  who  walked 
all  the  way  from  Glasgow,  journeying  by  night,  to  enjoy  a  Handsel  Monday 
game  with  their  friends,  and  returning  in  the  same  way.  A  few  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  old  club  still  survive,  viz.  Messrs.  Barclay,  P.  6.  Swinton,^  Congle- 
ton,  and  Mitchell.  Mr.  Barclay  gives  the  following '  list  of  members :  James 
Lamb,  -Thomas  Lamb,  Peter  Swinton,  John  Congleton,  Frank  Burnet,  Frank 
Mitchell,  William  Barclay,  and  old  Mr.    Mackay,  the  captain  of  the  club. 

'  'Aberlady  probably  derived  its  name  from  a  ret^ious  house  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Vii^in, 
freqnentif  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Our  Lady.  When  oi  by  whom  the  house  was 
rounded,  orwbece  it  stood,  is  not  certainly  known.  There  iie  still  visible  the  vestiges  of  a  small 
chapel  on  the  north-west  comei  of  the  churchyard,  the  patronage  of  which  belongs  to  Luffness ; 
but  most  probably  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  stood  where  the  fortaliceof  Kitspindy  wasafteiwaids 
built.  The  word  Ahtr  shows  it  to  have  stood  by  the  water-side  ;  and  Kihpindy  (cell  of  black 
hoods)  shows  it  to  have  been  a  religious  house.  It  had,  at  first,  probably  been  a  cell  of  the 
Culdees. '— Rev.  Dr.  Neil  Roy  in  Transaciiens  of  Ihe  Saciely  of  AtUi^imrits,  1812. 

*  The  first  Monday  of  the  year  according  lo  old  style,  when  it  was  the  custom  for  employers 
to  handsel  their  servants  by  gifts  in  kind.  The  observance  of  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Day 
ii  causing  Handsel  Monday  gradually  to  disappear. 

*  Mr.  Swinton's  grandfalher  was  tenant  of  Gosford,  which  at  one  time  was  a  farm.  The 
new  house  occupies  the  ^le  of  the  old  faun-buildings. 
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The  Volunteer  movement,  in  which  Lord  Elcbo  took  such  a  prominent  and 
successful    part,  seems   to   have  wrecked    the  old    Kilspindie   Club,   as  the 

members  were 
drawn  away  from 
the  links  to  the 
rifle-range,  which 
from  its  position 
also  interfered 
with  the  golf- 
course.  The  club 
was  wound  up 
with  a  jovial  pic- 
nic and  compe- 
tition combined, 
on  the  Wanster 
or  Greencraig 
Links.  The  mem- 

A  MEET.KG  OK  THE  KILSP.ND.E  CLUB  ^       ^j,^  ^j^^^j 

(From  am  oU  PfMtHyvf^/ 

to  golf  betook 
themselves  to  Gullane.  They  were  looked  upon  as  interlopers  by  the  Gullaiie 
players — so  they,  at  any  rate,  seemed  to  have  supposed,  and  when  the 
Luflness  Club  was  formed  in  1867,  they  all  readily  joined  it 


LuFFNEBS  Club  (The  Old) 

Driven  by  the  bullets  of  the  riflemen  ftora  the  Wanster  course,  the 
Kilspindie  remnant  who  betook  themselves  to  Gullane,  and  were  not  welcomed 
there,  naturally  tried  to  get  a  game  nearer  home.  They  began  to  play  on 
the  links  opposite  Luffness  House.  In  October  1867  application  was  made  to 
Mr.  Hope  of  LuRness  for  permission  to  form  a  golf-course  there.  The  permis- 
sion was  granted,  and  the  club  got  Tom  Morris  to  lay  out  a  course,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  not  on  Mr.  Hope's  property  at  all,  but  on  Gullane  Common, 
an  initial  mistake,  which  as  we  shall  see  by-and-by  virtually  cost  the  club  its 
life.     This  is  the  Magna  [?]  Cbarta  under  which  the  club  started  : — 

LuMTiBB,  Dhbk,  N.B.,  S4tt  OdUArr  1867. 
SiK,— In  Biiawer  to  joura  of  this  day's  date  I  kgree  to  olloir  the  membeTe  of  the  Luffnew  Golf 
Club  to  pl&?  an  tbc  LuffnesB  Links  during  my  plensurc  for  the  paj-meot  of  la.  jeaxXy.      A  letter 
from  me  to  the  chairmui  that  the  privilege  is  withdrawn  to  be  eufficient  ootice  of  the  termination 
of  the  privilege. — Yours,  etc.,  H.  W.  Hopi. 

To  Mr.  Peter  Brown. 

The  members  present  at  the  reception  of  this  charter,  and  the  adoption  of 
rules  drawn    up   by  Mr.  Hope,  were  Messrs.   P.    Brown  (who  presided),  J. 
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Congalton,   Rae,  Cowe,   Hutton,  Barclay,    Simpson,    Mathieson,    J.    Hunter, 
P.  Hunter,  and  A.  Punton. 


The  first  competition  of  the  club  was  held  on  November  31,  1867,  on  which 
occasion  Tom  Morris,  sen.,  who,  along  with  Mr.  Hope,  had  laid  out  the  course. 
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was  present  Mr.  Hope,  with  the  kindness  he  has  all  along  shown  to  the  club, 
entertained  the  players  to  luncheon  on  the  links.  The  Haddinglontkire 
Courier  of  December  6  gives  this  account  of  the  day's  proceedings : — 

Tbe  first  meeting  of  the  Littaaa  Golf  CInb  took  pUce  on  Saturdaif  on  the  LuSneac  Liuln,  which 
for  extent,  and  affording  scope  for  great  diaplaj'  of  aldll  in  this  fine  gome,  ii  hardly  eecond  to  any 
in  the  county.  The  weather  in  the  early  part  of  the  day  wob  highly  propitioai,  and  some  eight 
oouplce  Btarted  for  the  fint  time  to  teat  their  ikill  and  fartone,  anJ  to  gain  the  handsome  medal 
pre8enl«d  by  the  captain,  H.  Hope,  Eaq.,  to  tbe  olub.  There  woe  a  coneiderable  miuter  of 
playere  on  the  docohod,  among  whom  woa  the  eelebnl«d  phiyer  Tbomoi  Morria,  of  St.  Andrewe, 
who  acted  u  umpire  in  the  game.  About  ten  o'clock  the  fint  oouple — Hr.  P.  Brown  and  Mr. 
CoDgalton — started,  and  were  followed  in  oloee  Buoeewon  by  the  other  competitora.  ft  wae 
found  that  when  the  oouree  hod  been  played  over,  tbe  lowest  eoore  was  by  Hr.  P.  Hooter 
— IDS  for  seventeen  holea.  It  would  be  a  great  Dmieaian  if  it  were  not  stated  that  the 
member*  were  much  indebted  to  Hr,  Hope  for  the  comfortable  and  nutaining  refeotion  which,  by 
Ua  dceire,  was  on  the  Linke  for  their  refreehment,  and  whieh  the  eihilarating  eierciae  and  sharp 
■ea-breeiea  made  highly  acceptable. 

For  the  first  few  years  the  membership  of  the  club  was  confined  very  much 
to  tbe  locality,  but  as  the  green  was  gradually  improved,  its  fame  got  noised 
abroad,  for  it  developed  into  one  of  the  finest  golf-courses  in  Scotland.  The 
delightful  quietness  of  the  surroundings,  and  itie  picturesque  views  obtained 
from  some  parts  of  the  course,  combined  with  the  game  to  make  a  day  at 
LuRhess  one  to  be  remembered.^  The  venerable  Tom  Morris,  in  giving  us 
his  opinion  in  April  1806  regarding  our  East  Lothian  greens,  says  :  'You  ask 
me  about  the  East  Lothian  greens.  Well,  they  are  all  good,  but  if  personally 
asked  what  green  I  would  like  to  play  a  match  on,  I  should  say  Lufiness. 
Of  course  I  have  not  seen  North  Berwick  nor  Muirfield  since  they  have  been 
altered,  but  I  hear  that  they  have  been  greatly  improved.'  We  have  heard 
a  good  many  first-class  players  express  the  same  opinion.  With  all  our 
development,  some  say  they  prefer  the  old  Luflhess  course  to  any.  Personally 
we  must  own  to  a  liking  for  the  old  ground.  Some  of  our  pleasantest  golfing- 
days  have  been  spent  on  that  course.  There  is  great  variety  of  play  offered 
in  the  round,  and  nearly  every  hole  might  be  called  '  sporting.'  The  seventh 
has  been  singled  out  for  the  following  description  by  a  well-known  and 
excellent  golfer : — 

It  ie  tbe  most  diCBcult  in  the  world  bar  none.  It  lies  on  the  face  of  tbe  bill,  the  approach 
ground  is  bod,  the  turf  not  worthy  of  the  name,  and  the  second  ahot  baa  to  be  pilsbed  on  to  what 
wotild  be  a  very  fine  putting-green,  no  doubt,  if  it  were  decently  level,  but  it  is  on  a  slope  like  tbe 
roof  of  a  house,  and  the  ball,  eldlfullj  dropped  at  tbe  bole-side,  runs  as  often  as  not  into  a  chasm 
Ijelow,  and  then  arithmetio  comes  into  play.  The  best  of  iron  pUyera  may  come  to  grief  here  in  a 
way  which  is  hardly  Intimate.  Some  sort  of  retaining  fenee  of  tnrf  should  be  erected  on  the  edge 
of  the  bunker  l>eyond  the  hole,  so  ae  U>  give  a  well-  played  ball  some  chance  of  remaining  on  the 
green. 

'  Dr.  J.  U.  Macpherson,  after  a  first  visit  to  the  green,  writes  in  Ge//,  October  6,  1S93,  of '■ 
glorious  day  at  LufTness.'  This  distinguished  player  sums  up  his  accouni  of  the  day  by  saying 
(hat  he  is  '  charmed  with  the  delightful  links,' and  recommends  it  as  '  among  the  best  (of  course 
nevn  forgetting  St.  Andrews)  of  the  golfing-courses  in  the  country.' 
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Yes,  bnt  if  this  kind  of  thing  vere  begun,  where  would  it  end  ?  There 
are  many  other  features  of  Luffness'  which  bring  punishment  to  foozlers, 
and  praise  to  those  who  do  well.  To 
obliterate  them  wcHild  be  to  make  it 
Luffhess  no  longer.  A  bunkerless 
golf-green  is  of  as  much  interest  and 
value  as  a  Bowdlerised  Bible  or 
Shakespeare. 

Though  not  one  of  the  original 
members,  the  fonner  minister  of 
Aberlady,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Tait,  from 
its  infancy  took  the  greatest  interest 
in  the  Luffness  Club.  A  year  after 
its  formation,  he  presented  a  'silver 
club'  to  be  played  for  annually  on 
the  36th  September,  being  the  anni- 
versary of  his  ordination  as  minister 
of  the  parish.  Accompanying  the 
club  was  a  silver  star  which  was  to 
become  the  property  of  any  one  win- 
ning it  on  two  occasions  ('in  suc- 
cession' was  added  in  1871).  On 
September  ^Ist  we  find  the  club 
discussing  whet  her  Mr.  Tait  intended 
his  prize  to  be  played  for  by  handi- 
cap or  by  merit.  The  donor  himself  ^_— — — ~^"™"^^* 
was  appealed  to,  and  It  is  refreshing  "  " 
in  the  electro-plate  period  to  have 
this  very  decisive  and  very  rational  opinion  to  record : — 

Th>  Mu<u,  Abibladt,  Srj*.  el,  1868. 
Diui  Snt,— 1  ihoold  like  mj  prize  to  be  oompeted  for  purdy  on  it*  meriU.     Being  a  historical 
prize,  with  the  Dame*  of  ttiewinnera  year  after  yeatengTSTod  upon  the  hnndlee,  it  would  loaeall  ita 
intereet  were  It  bandioippei— Youra  truly,  J,  H.  Tut. 

Hr.  Hntton. 

The  members  of  the  Luffness  Club,  like  their  neighbours,  did  not  form 
themselves  into  a  body  corporate  for  the  sole  purpose  of  playing  golf.  They 
made  their  golf  a  bond  of  social  fellowship  in  a  sense  not  understood  by  a 
great  many  of  our  modern  golf-clubs.  From  the  Courier  of  September  25, 
1868,  we  take  this  account  of  their  first  social  gathering : — 


'  A  full  description  of  the  course  is  given  in  (he  Golfing  Annual  for  1890-91. 
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tvo  boon  to  Mlmlt  of  the  chuige  of  nime&t  that  had  bewme  iudupenikble,  the  itiemberft~theu' 
numben  augmented  by  frienda  uut  Btrsngen  to  upw&rdi  of  forty — reaMembled  in  Mr.  Tail's 
Oolf  Inn,  AberUdy,  where  ample  prepantioni  bad  been  made  for  the  reoeptioD  of  tb«  niuneroiu 
party.  Mr.  Hope,  U  Pre«ident  of  the  Club,  oocupied  the  chair,  and  vaa  aupportfid  bj  Lord 
Elcho,  H.P.,  Baron  Behr,  Rev.  J.  H.  Talt,  Mr.  Trail,  Aberlady,  Profoat  Brodie,  etc  Mr. 
F.  Brown  an  captain  of  the  olub  filled  the  croiipier'a  place,  and  waa  lupported  by  Mr.  A. 
Kinloch,  the  Hon.  Captain  Home,  Mr.  Douglae  Hope.  Mr.  Edward  J.  Hope,  Capt.  P.  B.  Swioton, 
Lieut.  Finlaj'san,  Mr.  Iamb,  Glaigow,  etc  The  dinner  waa  eerved  up  in  a  atyle  that  would  have 
done  honour  to  the  ctiitint  of  aoj  metropolitan  hotel,  and  reflected  no  little  credit  on  the 
management  of  Mr.  and  Mis.  TaiL  Whether  from  the  oontiaat  from  the  early  part  of  the  day 
and  the  warmth  and  oomfort  of  the  evening,  or  from  the  capital  eplrit  manifeeted  by  the 
■peakers,  certain  it  ia  that  a  more  auoceaaf ul  aocial  evening  it  never  waa  oui  good  fortune  to  attend. 
Speech,  Bong,  and  aentiment  followed  each  other  so  lapidlj  and  pleuantty,  the  time  aped  on 
almost  at  railway  speed.  Not  one  of  the  party  left  the  table  till  the  President  gave  the  word  for 
parting  at  half-paet  ten  o'clack,  when  '  Auld  Lang  Syne '  was  aung  by  the  whole  oompany  in  good 
Scotch  fashion.  This  waa  the  aigual  lor  a  general  break-up,  and  the  flrat  convivial  meetbg  of  the 
Lnffneaa  Golf  Ctub  came  all  too  aoon  to  a  close. 

One  cannot  read  such  a  happy  account  of  the  wiud-up  of  a  day's  golf  at 
Luffhess,  and  contrast  the  rush  for  the  'bus  after  those  held  now,  without  ui 
inclination  once  more  to  say  that '  the  former  days  were  better  than  these.'  It  is 
one  of  the  results  of  the  great  development  of  the  game  that  most  of  our  golf 
clubs  are  now  too  large  to  permit  of  such  festive  gatherings  or  the  cultivation  of 
social  fellowship.  The  chief  interest  one  member  now  takes  in  hb  neighbours 
is  to  look  over  the  handicap  book  and  see  how  much  they  are  allowed. 

In  October  of  the  same  year  a  plan  of  the  links  '  was  presented  to  the 
clubby  Mr.  Arch.  Soutar,  Edinburgh.  In  1871,  a  handsome  Challenge  Cup  was 
presented  by  Captain  Edward  S.  Hope,  R.N.  (vide  p.  255).  In  1875,  two 
shelters  were  erected  at  the  President's  expense.* 

That  the  members  appreciated  these  donations  is  evident  from  the  records 
of  the  club.  The  bridge  over  the  Peffer  had  got  out  of  repair,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  put  it  into  order  at  a  cost  of  £50  or  £60,  which  was  considered 
as  much  as  the  club  covld  raise.  A  subscription  list  was  opened  and  £120 
immediately  subscribed  (including  a  liberal  donation  by  Mr.  Hope,  and  £5,  5s. 
from  the  members  of  the  Bruntsfield  Golf  Club). 

On  I4th  Sept.  of  the  same  month,  the  minutes  of  the  club  state  that '  Mr. 
Hope  had  promised  to  give  five  suits  of  uniform  to  be  competed  for  under 
handicap.'  These  prizes  are  not  'historical,'  and  we  are  not  informed  what 
the  suits  were  made  of  What  strikes  us  most  in  the  history  of  the  old 
Luffness  Club  is  the  lavish  gift-giving  of  its  friends.  Here  are  the  next 
instances,  as  reported  in  the  minutes : — 

S6th  Sept.  1870. 
The  Chairman  stated  that  alnce  the  last  geneni  meeting  there  had  been  presented  to  the  Club, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Tait,  a  very  handsome  flag,  aud  that  Thoe.  Lamb,  Ola^ow,  had  presented  a 

'  The  plan  which  now  ornaments  Ihe  clubhouse,  and  of  which  an  outline  is  here  given,  is 
beautifully  coloured  and  framed,  and  forms  a  useful  guide  to  the  Lnks. 

*  These  still  exist,  one  near  the  eighth  hole,  ihe  other  at  the  leetng-ground  for  the  sixteenth 
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flagBtaS  irbiob  had  been  nude  to  ba  used  on  the  ooeuioa  of  the  laying  of  the  fouDdatioO'itone  of 
the  Univeiaity  of  Olasgow  b;  Mb  Koj^l  HlgbDeei  the  Prince  of  W>1«,  uul  moved  thkt  u  eiprce- 
■loD  of  the  tbuiliB  of  the  olub  be  recorded  in  the  miDntes,  wliich  was  ouanimoiuly  agreed  to. 

Mr.  P.  Brown  constructed  the  bridge  (the  present  structure^)  in  1877,  the 
cost  being  about  100  guineas.  The  next  gift  we  come  upon  is  from  the 
generous  chaplain,  who,  to  the  great  regret  of  the  people  in  the  parish,  had 
resigned  his  charge  and  his  position  as  a  clergyman  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland.' 

SVh  OetoUr  l«K. 
The  eecretary  intimated  to  the  meeting  that  the  Bev.  J.  H.  Tait  had  Undlj  given  his  Iwi  in  the 
alabhoiue  to  Mr.  Clapperten  during  hia  tenure  of  office  aa  captain,  and  in  the  event  of  any  >uc- 
«euor  being  appointed  to  the  captaincy,  who  did  not  poeaesa  a  boi,  be  waa  to  have  the  me  of  it. 

Then  on  Jan.  8, 1 880,  Mr.  Edward  Hope  sends  'just  a  line  *  to  the  secretary 
to  say  that  he  is  '  ready  to  pay  half  the  salary  of  a  really  good  and  experienced 
mole-catcher  for  a  month  or  six  weeks,'  from  which  we  infer  that  Sir  Talpa 
had  been  trying  to  improve  the  green  by  increasing  the  number  of  bunkers, 
after  his  own  peculiar  fashion. 

In  1882,  from  plane  prepared  gratuitously  by  Mr.  P.  Brown,  the  clubhouse, 
which  was  originally  built  by  Mr.  Hope  at  a  cost  of  £50,  was  enlarged  to 
nearly  double  its  size,  and  a  caddies'  shelter  and  tool'shed  provided.  The 
expense  was  again  about  j650,  and  it  was  entirely  defrayed  by  the  Earl  of 
Wemyss  (then  Lord  Elcho).  The  following  is  the  club's  recognition  of  bis 
Lordship's  generous  action  : — 

seiA&pe.  ies3. 

Hr.  W.  R.  Clapperton  moved  that  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  l>e  tendered  to  the  Earl  of  Wemjn 
for  the  Idndl;  interest  he .  had  always  taken  in  the  welfare  of  the  cloli,  and  that  the  mcmben 
especially  expreea  theii  high  appreciation  of  the  generoos  spirit  he  had  displayed  in  ooming  forward 
ot  his  own  accord  and  making  additions  to  the  golfhouse  at   bis  own  expense,  and  that  they 

>  The  first  bridge  over  the  Peffer  al  LuRhess  was  constructed  in  1834  by  Sir  Alexandei 
Hope.  Its  remains  arc  slill  visible  near  the  present  bridge.  A  second  bridge  was  built  and 
destroyed  by  the  sea.     This  is  therefore  (he  third  bridge. 

'  Mr.  Tait  had  some  difficuliics  about  the  Confession  of  Fulh,  whicli  led  him  to  resign  his 
charge.  He  is  now  connected  with  the  Church  of  England  and  stationed  al  Rome.  The  poor 
of  Abeilady  are  slill  remembered  by  him  at  Chrislnias-lime  with  generous  gifts.  He  was 
an  enthusiast,  if  not  a  pioficienl,  at  golf.  The  writer,  when  minister  of  Skelmorlie,  before 
coming  to  East  Lothian,  used  to  hem  of  him  and  his  visits  to  that  parish,  when  the  Rev. 
Walter  Boyd  (brother  of  the  genial  A.  K.  H.  B. )  was  minister.  Mr.  Tait  on  one  occasion  got 
Mr.  Boyd  out  to  play  on  an  extemporised  links,  and  the  two  forgot  a  dinner  engagement  at 
Greenock.  The  train  had  gone,  but  they  go!  an  engine-driver  to  take  them  on  bis  engine  to 
Greenock  station,  (hough  this  necesHtated  the  shuntbg  of  the  train  from  Gla^ow  to  Slcelniorlie 
at  one  point,  the  line  being  a  single  one.  Unluckily,  a  railway  otficia]  happened  to  be  with  the 
shunted  (rain,  and  the  escapade  of  the  clerical  golfecs  cost  them  dear  before  they  had  done  ;  one 
result  was  that  they  had  to  bed  and  board  the  engine-driver  till  he  got  a  new  situation-  The 
rev.  gentleman's  archery,  and  bis  golf  on  tlie  Great  Pyramid,  are  referred  to  under  '  Notes  and 
Anecdotes.'  He  was  captain  of  the  Lutfness  Club,  1872-73,  and  nowhere  was  his  buirdly 
presence  more  missed  than  on  the  golf-course. 
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Some  time  later  the  E&rl  intimates  '  tliat  he  will  discharge  the  account  for 
the  furniture  in  the  clubhouse.' 

For  sixteen  years  the  club  had  gone  on  prospering,  and,  as  we  have  seen, 
receiving  gifts  of  great  value  from  its  members.  The  green,  originally  laid 
out  at  Mr.  Hope's  ex- 
pense, was  kept  up  by 
the  club,  a  green- 
keeper  being  em- 
ployed at  first  for 
several  days  in  the 
week,  and  afterwards 
for  the  whole  week. 
The  course,  which 
was  originally  one  of 
seventeen  holes,  was 
enlarged  to  contain 
the  orthodox  number 
about  1872.     In  1878, 

under  the  direction  of  ^^^  clubhouse,  old  luffhe&s  club 

Tom    Morris    and    a 

special  committee,  the  present  round  was  laid  out,  the  principal  change 
being  the  carrying  of  the  third  hole  up  the  hill  where  it  now  is.  The  present 
Lord  Wemyse  (as  Lord  Elcho)  appears  always  to  have  taken  great  interest  in 
the  alterations  and  extensions  of  the  green,  some  of  the  most  important  being 
made  at  his  suggestion.  The  entry-money  of  members  was  raised  from  time 
to  time,  as  the  club  made  progress  :  in  1881  it  was  doubled,  making  it  lOs. 

The  minutes  now  reveal  '  a  rift  within  the  lute.' 

18lh  October  1883. 
A  letter  bum  Mr.  E.  3.  Hope  to  the  npt4iD  (Mr.  M'Doiuild)  wu  oext  Md  before  the  meetiiw 
Mid  read.  In  referenoe  to  hii  letter  to  the  oaptain  of  the  17th  iiut.,  Mr.  Edmrd  Hope  aud  th*t 
Mr.  Hope  ma  glad  to  fiud  on  hia  return  after  a  oonaidenble  abaence  abroad  that  the  clab  was  in  a 
proaperoiu  atate.  It  had,  however,  grown  to  a  larger  bI»  and  the  number  of  strangera  waa  greater 
than  Mr.  Hope  bad  anticipated  would  be  the  oa«e  when  he  allowed  golf  to  be  played  over  hie  pro- 
pot;  fifteen  jreara  ago ;  he  therefore  thought  it  eeeeatial  in  the  intereit  of  bimielf  and  hii  lue- 
Meson,  M  alio  of  his  tenant,  that  he  abould  have  by  himself  or  bii  agent  a  more  direct  oontrol 
OTBT  all  proeeedtnge  oonneeted  with  the  cluti.  Mr.  Hope  at  the  lame  time  did  not  wiafa  to  be  under- 
■loDd  ae  making  oomplainte  agajnat  any  individual  or  againat  the  club  generally  ;  he  merely  deaired 
to  avoid  any  Dom[dioationa  whioh  might  ariee  hereafter,  in  respect  of  hia  property  and  rigbta.  Mr. 
Hope  aooordingly,  for  the  future,  reeerved  to  himself  a  geneial  veto  on  all  prDosedings,  and  mon 
eipesiaJly  on  any  ebange  of  regulationa  or  rules  ;  the  right  of  approval  of  tbe  appointment  of  any 
penon  to  aet  aa  green-keeper,  and  of  requiring  the  removal  of  any  green-keeper  or  other  person 
working  or  employed  on  tbe  conne  on  behalf  of  the  club,  witbout  asaigning  reason ;  and  In  the 
nme  way  the  power  to  dtsapprove  of  tbe  selection  of  any  person  to  purvey  refreabmenti  on  tbe 
oouTse.    Mr.  Edward  Hope  aaid  that  Mr.  Hope  waa  prepared  lo  giant  written  lioenoaa  to  individn^ 
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penooi  who  Biq>Ued  to  play  over  hi*  propert;.  wiUumt  p*7niaDt.  It  he  thought  reaaon  vaa  shown ; 
uid  he  hoped  by  thii  meuu  to  meet  the  oace  of  labourers  and  otherm  to  whom  ■  subaariptioo  wws  a 
aadideration,  but  whom  Mr.  Hope  would  like  to  aee  using  the  oourse.  Ur.  Hope  therefore  le- 
queated  the  committee  to  take  steps  to  prevent  those  from  pUying  who  were  neither  members  of 
the  alub  nor  had  licences ;  he  also  had  to  request  tiiat  the;  would  stop  dogs  from  being  brought  on  to 
the  course,  a  point  which  was  of  great  importanee  to  the  tenant.  Mr.  Bidward  Hope  concluded  bj 
repeating  that  Mr.  Hope  had  no  charge  to  make,  but,  as  the  committee  were  aware,  a  conrideiable 
portion  of  the  course  was  on  his  private  property,  and  therefore,  for  the  reasons  which  had  been 
assigned,  Hr.  Hope  thought  it  neoeesary  to  arrange  the  above  conditions  on  which  the  game  of  golf 
should  be  pbiyed  over  the  LuflPness  Links,  without  prejudioe  to  his  letUr  of  S4th  October  1867, 
addressed  to  Mr.  Peter  Brown.  Mr,  E.  Hope  suggested  that  the  minutes  of  committee  of  to-daj 
should  be  read  at  next  general  meeting. 

The  conditions  thus  spoken  of  were  at  first  resented  by  the  club,  and  at 
a  general  meeting  on  November  SI,  1883,  after  consideration  of  the  same, 
according  to  the  minute. 

The  meeting  respectfully  submit  to  Mr.  H.  W.  Hope  whether  such  right  of  general  veto  is  not 
tnoonsistent  with  the  welfare,  if  not  the  existence,  of  the  club,  whose  prosperity  they  know  Hr. 
Hope  has  at  heart.  The  members  desire  anew  to  express  their  thanks  to  Mr.  Hope  for  his  Idnd- 
nees  and  courtesy  in  originally  laying  out  the  LuSness  Golflng  Ground,  but  which,  aa  he  is  aware, 
is  now  maintained  by  the  annual  contributions  of  the  members,  over  the  management  and  eipeu' 
diture  of  which  they  may  reasonably  expect  to  exercise  control.  '\Vliile  asking  Mr.  H.  W.  Hope's 
reconsidention'of  the  tenns  of  Mr.  E.  3.  Hope's  letter,  and  without  expressing  any  opinion  as 
to  Mr.  H,  W.  Hope's  rights,  they,  at  the  same  Ume,  wish  to  assure  him  that  any  suggestion  he 
may  at  any  time  make  shall  receive  their  prompt  and  respectful  conaiderstioo. 

In  1884,  however,  rules,  very  much  on  the  lines  of  the  above  conditions, 
were  adopted  by  the  club,  Mr.  Bloxsom  and  a  minority  protesting. 

On  December  19,  1885,  the  club  recognised  Mr.  Hope's  kindness  by 
presenting  him  with  a  marriage  gift,  in  the  form  of  a  huidsome  silver  bowl 
suit&bly  inscribed,  and  having  engraved  views  of  the  golfhouse,  Lufihess  House, 
and  surrounding  landscape.  Lady  Mary  Hope  was  present  on  the  occasion, 
and  presented  the  prizes  to  the  winners  in  the  day's  competition. 

Id  1888,  the  club  received  intimation  from  Mr.  Hope's  agents  that  their 
privilege  of  playing  over  the  links  was  to  be  withdrawn  on  24th  October,  but 
by  that  time  an  agreement  was  drawn  up  between  parties,  wherein  a  lease  of 
the  green  for  ten  years  was  granted  to  the  club,  the  annual  rent  being  £30.' 
The  'leasing'  business  was  not  by  this  means  ended.  In  1894  the  following 
extract-minutes  indicate  the  widening  of  the  '  rift ' : — 

ISlh  Januarg  1894. 
The  secretary  submitted  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Dundas  and  Wilson,  dated  19th  inst.,  along  with 
draft  of  proposed  agreement  between  Hr.  and  Mis.  Hamilton  Ogilvy  and  the  dub,  as  to  the  part 
of  the  golf-ootZTse  on  Qull&ne  Common,  which  were  read  to  the  meeting  and  urefully  considered. 
On  the  motion  of  the  captain,  it  was  agreed  that  a  sub-oommittee  be  appointed  to  meet  with  Mewra, 
Dundas  and  Wilson  to  discuss  the  terms  of  the  proposed  agreement,  and  to  endeavour  to  have 
certain  of  the  proposed  provisions  deleted  and  others  modified,  and,  thereafter,  that  the  draft  be 
■abmitted  to  the  committee  for  consideratLDn  with  the  view  of  laying  the  whole  matter  before  the 

'  The  clubhouse  was  enlarged  for  the  second  time  at  a  cost  o(jC'S4i  the  outlay  being  made 
by  Mr.  Hope,  but  Ibe  club  was  to  pay  interetl  thereon. 
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elnb.     The  oapUin  and  Mr.  Svintoa  ««re  &ppomtwl  &■  a  BUb-eomiiiitt«e  for  thii  purpose. 
Hope  dedred  bit  diaunt  to  be  recorded,  u  he  objected  to  my  omuigemeat  beitig  entered  into 
Hra.  OgUvj,  on  the  ground  that  ehe  had  no  right 
to  prohibit  the  club  or  any  of  the  individual  mem- 
ben  from  kdUde  on  Gnllane  Cominon. 

31ae  Manh  1S94. 

The  draft  agreement  and  the  tenor  of  the  corre- 
■pondenoe  between  Mra.  Ogilvy  and  the  club  were 
explained. 

Hr.  Dalsiel  propoeed,  *  That  the  olub  approve 
of  the  agreement  with  Mra.  Ogilvy  aa  adjusted 
with  ber  agenta,  and  autborise  the  tnutees  of  the 
dub  lo  ngn.'  Hr.  HaU  Blyth  gecoaded.  Mr. 
Reid  moved  u  an  amendment,  'That  the  meeting 
be  adjourned,  and  a  committee  appointed  to 
confer  with  Hr.  Hope  to  aee  if  any  arraugemeot 
canbe  come  to,'   Mr.  Lamb  seconded.   Themotion 

In  the  'random   reminiscences'  of 

Mr.  Tait  we  have  interesting  notices  of 

the  more  famous  of  the  Aberlady  district  players.     Mr  Peter  Brown,  who  might 

be  called  the  founder  of  the  Luffness  Club,  and  who  held  the  office  of  captain 

for  many  years,  was  a  keen  band  and  a  good  player,  when  m  his  pnme      He 

won  the  set  of  clubs  ^  at  the  first  Handsel 

Monday  competition,  doing  the  round  of 

seventeen  boles  in  <)9  strokes     In  a  com 

petition   against   the  Glasgow  Club  over 

Luffness,  Brown  accomplished  the  remark 

able  feat   of  holing  the     Bunker   Hole' 

twice  in  succession  in  2  strokes,  a  per 

formance  which  was  repeated  the  follow 

ing  day.    He  was  a  frequent  pnze-wmner, 

and  more  than  once   bis  name  is   found 

inscribed  on  the  County  Cup. 

Mr.  Robert  Tait,  who  died  in  1893  at 
the  age  of  eighty,  was  a  noted  Aberlady 
golfer.  For  some  years  he  was  proprietor 
and  occupier  of  the  old  Aberlady  Inn,  the 
name  of  which  was  altered  by  him  to  the 
Golf  Hotel.  His  father,  Mr.  John  Tait,  held  the  same  hostelry  for  sixty  years, 
and  was  joint-proprietor  with  Mr.  John  Croall,  Edinburgh,  of  the  stage-coach 

I  In  this  lirst  set  ai  clubs  each  club  had  a  silver  hmA  round  it.  Now  only  the  pullei  ii 
honoured  in  that  way.  The  same  competitor  cannot  win  the  clubs  twice,  but  he  gets  another 
silver  band  on  his  putlei  if  he  comes  in  first  on  any  other  occasion.  The  compeiition  is  now 
held  over  the  new  Luifness  green. 


K.   TAIT,   SEH. 
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which  ran  between  North  Berwick  and  Edinburgh.  Toit  belonged  to  a  family 
which  could  be  traced  back  about  two  hundred  years,  golf  being  always 
a  family  virtue  in  the  line.  Robert  used  to  relate  that  his  first  experience 
of  the  game  was  in  carrying  his  father's  clubs 
on  Gullane  Hill  at  a  Handsel  Monday  com- 
petition in  1633,  and  that  his  father  had  a 
similar  experience  in  carrying  clubs  for  his 
father,  Mr.  David  Tait  of  Meadowmill  (bom 
in  1729),  who  played  golf  on  the  links  at 
Prestonpans  when  the  links  extended  half- 
way up  the  village  to  Ringan's  Hole.  R. 
Tait,  sen.,  was  one  of  the  players  in  the  great 
Bruntsfield  Tournament,  thirty-eight  years  ago, 
on  which  occasion  James  Ballantine,  the  poet, 
was  present.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Thomtree,  the  Dirleton  Castle, 
and  the  Luffness  Clubs,  winning  the  medal 
occasionally  in  each.  Mr.  Tait  was  one  of  the 
iFnmaPiuutram)  °^'^  Bchool  of  goIfcrs,  wHo  ncvcr  carried  more 

than  two  clubs — a  long  spoon  with  a  leather 
face,  and  a  cleek,  with  which  he  was  seldom  beaten.  He  was  a  steady  player, 
and  had  never  a  word  of  blame  either  for  partner  or  opponent,  but  always  a 
word  of  praise  or  encouragement.  At  a  golling  dinner  he  was  the  best  of 
company,  and  used  to  enliven  the  festive  board  with  his  excellent  singing  of 
'The  Cruiskeen  Lawn,'  in  those  days  when  Peter  Brodle  used  to  sing  'John 
Barleycorn,'  and  John  Begbie  of  Queenstonebank  '  Old  Towler.' 

A  noted  Aberlady  player,  with  whom  we  had  many  times  the  pleasure  of 
a  game,  was  Mr.  Frank  Burnet.  He  inherited  the  game  from  his  father,  who 
was  factor  to  Lord  Wemyss,  and  one  of  the  old  Kilspindie  golfers.  Frank  was 
worthy  of  his  Christian  name,  for  he  was  always  y'rani  and  manly,  full  of  quips 
and  cranks  and  jollities ;  every  one  who  knew  him  liked  him.  He  used  to 
make  bis  own  clubs  and  balls :  in  fact,  he  could  make  almost  anything,  from  a 
needle  to  an  anchor.  As  a  cleek  player  we  have  never  seen  any  one  to  match 
him ;  but  Frank  was  always  ready  to  take  up  any  kind  of  match,  and  play 
with  any  kind  of  club  right  round  the  green  for  the  fun  of  it.  Our  games 
on  the  old  Luffness  course,  with  Welsh's  tidy  little  luncheons  in  the  interval, 
are  pleasant  memories.  After  farming  in  the  county  for  some  years,  Frank 
Burnet  acted  as  commissioner  on  the  estates  of  the  Earl  of  Dudley,  an  appoint- 
ment which  he  eventually  resigned.  He  then  settled  in  London,  and  was 
one  of  the  originators  of  the  Tooting  Bee  Golf  Club,  in  connection  with  which 
he  won  several  prises.  His  friend,  Mr.  R.  J.  B.  Tait,  writing  of  him  after  his 
death  in  1890,  says: — 
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A  better  golfer,  a  Idndet  hearted  man,  Mid  one  of  more  deoiaion  of  ohuttoter  and  &ied  deter- 
mination, it  would  be  difficult  to  find-  Having  apent  muoii  of  my  time  golfing  and  otherwiw  with 
him  at  Luffness,  when  I  wm  a  boy  of  fifteen,  and  wben  both  of  db  were  in  the  beat  of  our  play 
twenty-one  jeara  ago,  I  write  in  the  belief  that  it  may  be  of  intereat  (o  aome  of  bia  many  frieuda 
to  bear  one  of  mj  pleasant  recollectiona  of 
him.  On  Luffnesi  Linka  there  ia  a  hole 
called  the  Bunker — all  who  play  there  know 
that.  Now,  thia  bunker  from  which  the  hole 
derivee  tta  name  ia  aitoaled  on  the  brow  of  a 
high  hill,  with  the  bole  not  many  feet  behind 
it — for  moat  playera  juata  capital  abot  to  get 
into  grief,  and  requiring  a  good  awipe  to 
dear  it.  Frank  having  heard  from  me  that 
young  Tom  Honia  had  driven  it  with  his  mid' 
apoon  with  a  wind  behind  him,  at  onoe  betted 
that  he  would  do  it  an  a  quiet  day  with  bia 
cleek.  He  waa  to  be  allowed  ten  abota.  He 
tried  it,  and.  after  nine  unancceaafol  at- 
tempta,  he  put  bia  ball  far  up  paat  the  bole 
with  bia  tenth.  A  few  daya  after  tbie,  it 
being  a  medal  day,  and  when  at  tbia  aame 
hole,  big  partner  asked  him  whether  he  was 
going  Co  drive  the  bunker  with  hia  oleek. 
He  replied,  'Wbomdo  you  mean  to  insult?' 
and,  calling  for  bis  broad  sand-iron,  used  it, 
and  aent  the  ball  up  in  grand  style.  Such 
a  thing  as  this  was  never  done  before,  nor, 
I  am  very  oertain,  haa  it  been  done  since. 
Frank  was  an  expert  calculator,  very  scien- 
tific, a  most  daring  horaeman,  a  crack  abot, 
very  good  at  billiards,  cricket,  quoita.  and 
everything  be  attempted,  and  full  of  humour 
vithaL 

In  the  matter  of  skilful  play, 
the  best  local  golfer  we  remember 

to  have  seen  on  Lufiness  Links  was  .,,  H,4gLB¥  champion  or  cahada 

Mr.  T.  Harley,  a  joiner  with  Mr.  (Fnm>ri>Mttr<^i 

P.  Brown  before  mentioned,  whose 

name  will  be  found  inscribed  on  the  Hope  Challenge  Medal  four  times — 
once  oftener  than  any  other.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  there  again  had 
Tom  not  seen  fit  to  leave  Aberlady,  that  he  might  follow  his  trade  in  Canada. 
He  has  not,  however,  forgotten  the  game,  for  he  appears  before  our  readers 
as  chftmpion  golfer  of  Canada  in  lt<9-^,  with  the  gold  medal,  which  then 
became  his  property,  and  the  silver  cup,  which  becomes  the  property  of  any  one 
winning  it  three  times.  The  cup  was  given  by  Lord  Aberdeen  to  the  Canadian 
Golf  Association,  founded  at  Ottawa  last  spring.  It  is  played  for  by  holes, 
the  last  pair  playing  thirty-six  to  decide  the  cup's  destiny.  As  Harley  won 
rather  easily,  we  expect  to  hear  of  him  again  this  year,  when  the  competition 
is  at  Quebec.       In  the  competition  there  were  representatives  from  Quebec, 
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Montreal,  ToroDto,  Ottawm,  and  Kingston.  Harley  entered  from  the  last 
named  club,  which,  curiously  enough,  was  founded  six  years  ago  by  a  gentleman 
who  when  a  boy  attended  the  public  school  nt  Dirleton.  So  the  neighbouring 
parishes  are  brought  together  in  Canada  by  their  golfing  sons .' 

Mr.  R.  J.  B.  Tait  was  at  one  time  the  crack  local  player  on  Luffness  green, 
his  love  for  and  excellence  in  the  game  being  an  inheritance  of  the  third  and 
fourth  generations. 

No  more  notable  figure  can  be  seen  on  the  links  at  the  present  time  than 
the  Ear!  of  Wemyss,  who  from  its  very  beginning  has  taken  the  warmest  interest 
in  the  local  club,  and  who  is  its  present 
captain.  I'hough  the  noble  lord  has  seen 
seventy  and  seven  summers  he  has  a 
round  or  two  of  the  green  every  day 
when  residing  at  Gosford.  From  his 
erect  and  stately  figure,  and  the  lithe 
way  in  which  he  handles  his  golf-clubs, 
one  might  at  a  distance  take  him  for  a 
youth  in  his  teens.  In  the  case  of  the 
Hon.  Evan  Charteris  the  son  'rives  his 
faither's  banuet,'  he  being  a  performer 
of  80  or  so  when  occasion  requires.  Lord 
Wemyss,  though  devoting  so  much  time 
and  attention  to  the  volunteer  move- 
K^y         P.       ^^//  ment,   kept  up   his   golf,   and   promoted 

^Ol^C^fiU.^         ^^     ^^^    ,j    Wimbledon,     where     he 
played  till  the  conservators  issued  a  de- 

SECRETAHy,    LUFFNESS   CLUB  '      -^ 

iFnmtPh«vft  crMtr  Ediut.  k)  '^^^^  '        evory  pUycr  must  wear  a  red 

eoat,  which,  with  his  well-known  views 
on  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  the  noble  earl  refused  to  do.  He  can  dis- 
course on  the  royal  and  ancient  game  in  prose  or  verse,  as  our  pages  testify. 
His  lordship  is  also  among  the  inventors,  with  a  club  which  resembles 
the  old  baffy,  but  has  a  brass  sole,  and  which  is  used  for  approaching. 
It  is  called  'the  Unionist/  because  it  does  not  'wear  the  green,'  the  earl 
being  very  severe  in  his  denunciations  of  Mr.  Horace  Hutchinson  for 
actually  recommending  that  in  playing  certain  shots  the  turf  should  be  cut 
by  the  club. 

It  would  be  playing  Hamlet  without  the  Dane  if  we  wrote  the  histoiy 
of  Luffness  Club  and  omitted  the  worthy  secretary,  Mr.  John  Congalton,  who  is 
one  of  the  'institutions'  of  Aberlady,  where  he  has  charge  of  the  paupers  as 
well  as  of  the  golfers,  and  where  he  would  naturally  be  chief  magistrate  if  the 
village  were  a  burgh.  For  many  years  John  discharged  the  duties  of  secre- 
tary gratis,  in  recognition  of  which  he  had  a  handsome  timepiece  presented 
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to  him  bjr  the  members.  To  cover  the  onerous  work  eDtailed  on  him 
by  the  increase  of  the  club  a  small  salary  was  arranged  some  years  ago. 
Paid  or  unpaid,  John's  heart  and  soul  is  and  has  always  been  in  his  work.  He  is 
a  model  secretary,  with  a  unique  hieroglyphic  which  will  long  outlive  the  club 
for  which  he  has  done  so  much,  and  gome  day  puszle  the  antiquary.  At  a  com- 
mittee meeting  or  on  a  competition  day  it  is  a  treat  to  hear  the  worthy  high 
priest  settle  an  'illegible'  candidate  with  one  of  his  cusswords;  and  when 
the  mellowing  breath  of '  one,'  or  it  may  be  '  two,'  has  put  oor  '  secretor' '  into 
story-telling  form,  '  stick  us  a'  in  Aberlady '  if  to  hold  both  our  sides  be  sinfii). 
We  are  glad  to  give  his  likeness — -'a  speaking  likeness,'  says  an  Edinburgh 
professor,  '  if  you  only  underwrite  the  characteristic  "  Yees."  '  May  it  be 
long  before  the  portrait  has  to  take  the  place  of  the  worthy  secretary  himself ! 
But  when  golfers  of  a  future  generation  desire  to  know  the  secret  of  the 
enjoyment  of  a  day  at  Luflhoss,  of  which  they  have  heard  so  much,  it  may 
then  be  useful. 

The  agreement  to  which  reference  has  been  made  as  having.been  entered 
into  with  the  owner  of  Archerfield  estate  was  the  sequel  to  the  GuDane 
Club's  action.  It  was  objected  to,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  owner  of  the 
Luffness  property,  who,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  has  now  intimated  that 
the  old  Luffness  Club  must  remove  from  the  ground  which  belongs  to  his 
estate,  at  the  end  of  the  leage.  The  club  has  not  yet  decided  where  its  future 
location  is  to  be.  One  prppogal  is,  to  continue  playing  the  holes  that  are 
outwith  the  Luffness  property,  and  have  others  added,  to  make  up  the 
eighteen,  from  the  Gullane  Common.  Another  is  to  have  a  course  at 
Craigielaw  where  the  old  Kilspindie  Club  formerly  played.  One  thing  is 
certain,  and  many  will  regret  it,  that  the  present  course,  which  has  been  the 
scene  of  many  an  enjoyable  match,  will  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  Delenda 
ett  Carthago. 

While  one  cannot  spisak  of  the  approaching  dissolution  of  the  old  Luffness 
Club  without  a  feeling  of  regret,  one  must  give  due  credit  to  the  laird  of  Luffness, 
Mr.  H,  W.  Hope,  for  being  the  means  thereby  of  fostering  golf  in  the  district, 
and  giving  the  game  an  impetus  at  a  time  when  that  was  needed.  We  have  seen 
how  much  he  did  from  first  to  last  for  the  good  of  the  club.  If  the  conditions 
laid  down  by  him  were  stringent,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  other  respects 
his  treatment  of  thf  club  was  liberal.  Mr.  Hope  has  set  a  good  example,  both 
iu  regard  to  the  old  and  the  new  greens,  in  insisting  that  working  people  who 
wish  a  game  shall  have  free  privilege  to  play  over  them,  a  privilege  which  we 
believe  is  largely  taken  advantage  of.  His  ideas  about  making  and  keeping 
greens  are  worthy  of  attention  from  all  who  have  that  kind  of  work  to  lio. 
We  have  asked  him  to  set  them  down  here  along  with  his  reminiscences, 
and  they  may  appropriately  close  the  story  of  the  Luflhess  Club.  Mr.  Hope 
says; — 
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When  I  WM  t,  bof ,  1  remember,  w  I  went  klong  the  rotul  thn)u«h  Hunelbuigh  tad  GdIIbim^ 
kttkiiig  kt  the  golfers  v&lking  Bolemuly  mloug,  with  boys  following  them  Hkn-yiug  cluha,  ud  klwkjv 
thinkiog  what  a,  very  itupid  way  it  teemed 
to  be  of  pttniDg  the  time. 

Many  yean  ago.  when  the  late  Peter 
Brown  of  Almrlady  was  a  young  man,  he 
and  a  few  of  hii  friendu  used  to  play  golf 
OTer  the  linka  at  Abertady  Point,  but  the 
oonne  waa  only  a  very  short  one.  When 
I  (Carted  the  Lufineu  Golf  Club  in  1S6T, 
the  few  old  golfen  that  there  were  about 
Aberlady  took  up  the  game  again  at  onoe. 
The  beat  of  them,  u  far  U  I  remember, 
were  Peter  Brown  and  Robert  Tait  of  the 
Aberlady  Inn.  The  beat  of  the  young 
playen  were  Tom  Harley.  Peter  and  Jamea 
Hunter,  Robert  Tail,  jun.,  F.  Didcaon, 
Sandy  Brown,  Alec  Punton.  and  Barry 
Br^'den. 

For  the  flrat  few  yean  the  graaa  on  a 
good  deal  of  the  oourse  waa  very  long  and 
rough,  there  waa  very  little  mowing  done  ; 
the  ground  waa  juat  left  to  be  trodden  down 
with  play. 

The  old  Luff neu  ooune,  aa  it  eiista  now, 

ia  much  longer  than  tlie  course  waa  when  it 

waa  Brat  laid  out.      The  fint  hole  waa  on 

the  Blope  of  the  bank,  juat  over  the  ditch, 

inetead  of  in  the  hollow.      The  third  hole 

waa  juat   over  the  flrat  bunker,  inatead  of 

OD    the    riaing    ground    beyond   the  little 

Hpring.     This  change  made  the  fourth  hole 

much  longer.     At  firat  the  aixth  hole  waa 

aomewhere  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill.    Some 

of  the  aea  holei  have  alio  lieen  a  good  de«l 

changed.    The  aevenleenth  hole  naed  to  be 

much  ahorter.    The  putting  naed  lo  be  on 

the  top  of  the  little  bunker  to  the  aonth 

and  east  of  the  preaent  hole,  whioh  ia  now 

(FrrmtP^iOtTn/jityrrmiriiimndYtuiir.iMiiaH)  inthehollow.  This  made  the  eighteenth  hole 

also  a  good  deal  ahorter  than  it  ia  at  preaent. 

A  good  many  of  the  preaent  bunker*  have  been  artificially  made.    The  one  at  the  flnt  bole, 

between  the  ditch  and  the  putting-green,  ia  one.    The  dry  ditch  on  the  nghth  hole  ia  another. 

The  greater  part  of  the  bunker  goarding  the  aiiteentb  hole  ia  alao  artificial.     The  hunker  neat  the 

MTeuleenth  hole  in  entirely  artificial ;  also  the  one  close  to  the  eighUonlh  hole. 

Tom  Morris  and  I  Cried,  some  yean  ago,  to  get  the  club  to  oonaent  to  either  dig  out  or  build  up 
bnnken  on  the  flat  holea  between  the  pond  and  the  aea,  but  the  committee  would  not  oonaent  to  it. 
Almoat  the  whole  of  the  changea  that  have  been  made  on  the  old  golf-couise  have  been  done  at 
the  auggeaCion  of  Tom  Morris  and  me.  They  have  been  strongly  objected  to  when  propoaed,  and 
wg  were  told  that  the  oounn  would  be  utterly  apoilt.  Tom  Morria  hai  often  told  me  of  theimmenae 
difficulty  he  baa  olwaya  had,  and  atill  baa,  at  St.  Andrews,  to  get  the  green  committee  to  oonaent  to 
the  neoeeaary  work  and  regulatiooa  for  kee]Hng  the  oourae  in  order.  I  refer  eapeoially  to  the 
nndiog,  and  the  shifting  of  the  pUy  from  one  part  of  the  ground  to  another. 

Aa  to  the  making  of  a  golf.oouna,  many  of  the  best  golfen  know  alsolutely  nothing  aa  to  the 
beat  way  of  getting  Che  ground  into  good  order.  Much  of  the  graaay  ground  that  looka  the  roughMt 
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there  ii  mneh  plk}>  upon  It.  Ho  green  hai,  in  my  opinion,  a  good  (tbauoe  of  being  kept  in  good 
order,  now  thkt  tliera  ia  lO  muoh  pUj  over  the  good  greeiw,  unleaB  they  have  a  man  like  Tom 
Horris  to  Diganiee.  BnperiDteud,  utd  diceot  the  work,  knd  who  ie  ready  to  iiuist  upon  the  □eoeaaary 
work  being  carried  out,  however  much  the  best  of  golfers  may  grumble  at  what  is  being  done. 

The  old  LuffneH  golf-coune  is,  kt  thia  moment,  in  a,  very  bad  state  for  playing  golf.  Too 
mnoh  traffic  has  oompreued  the  mrhce,  and  siiffioient  sand  haa  not  been  spread  over  the  surfaoe 
to  enoounge  fresh  growth,  and  the  oontinoal  use  of  the  'beaom'  haa  brushed  the  loose  soil  and 
sand  away,  leaving  small  tnips  all  over  the  green.  The  only  way  to  make  the  ground  all  right 
would  be  to  relieve  the  bore  parts  of  the  traffic  for  several  months,  and  keep  spreading  light  ooatinge 
of  Mud  over  the  ■uiface.  One  reason  that  the  old  ooune  is  eo  muoh  worn  out  is,  that  both  lines  of 
traffic^  the  in  and  the  out,  in  a  great  many  Instanoea,  go  over  a  good  deal  of  the  same  groond.  So 
muoh  is  this  the  case,  that  it  would  be  almoat  impoicible.  in  my  apinlon,  without  making  some 
decided  changes  upon  the  course,  to  keep  the  old  golf-couree  in  good  playing  order,  now  that  the 
gromid  has  once  been  allowed  to  get  eo  bare- 
Mr.  RobinHn  wiote  to  me  the  other  day  from  Kingston  in  Canada,  sending  me  a  cutting  from 
one  of  the  Kingston  newapapere  with  the  aoores  made  at  one  of  the  oompetitions  of  the  Kingston 
Golf  Club.  In  the  list  waa  the  name  of  Tom  Hartey.  whose  handicap  was  +4,  the  next  player 
being  allowed  3,  and  the  next  3.  This  shows  that  Tom  Harley  has  profited  by  the  golf  he  learned 
at  Lnflness.  Mr.  Bobinson  said  that  he  and  his  friends  were  pleased  to  see  that  Tom  Harley's 
name  had  been  mentioned  the  other  day,  when  we  had  the  professional  oompetition  over  the  new 
goU-oouru. 

At  our  first  golf  dub  dinner  at  the  Luffness  Club,  Sir  Alexander  Kinloch,  at  the  same  time  that  be 
pntbed  me  for  having  laid  out  a  new  golf-conrae,  said  that  be  did  not  think  the  ground  would 
ever  make  a  golf-oourae.  Sir  Alexander  was  not  by  any  means  the  only  person  of  this  opinion  at 
the  time.  The  same  o|duion  has  been  freely  expressed  during  the  last  years  aa  to  the  new  course 
that  I  have  laid  out.    In  both  initances,  many,  if  not  most  people,  have  been  o 


H.  W.  Hope, 
Peter  Brown, 
Alex.  Punton, 
Bev.  J.  H.  Tait, 
Ed.  3.  Hope, 
J.  H.  Bryson, 
W.  B.  ClappertoD, 


Captamt 


.        1867 

W.  3.  Maodonald, 

18811 

1B68-1870 

Lord  Eloho,           .        . 

1883-1 

1871-l»Te 

F.  D.  V.  Hagart.  .        . 

1886-1 

18TE-1873 

a  HaU  Blyth,       .        . 

1890-1 

1873.1874 

189S-1 

1875.1878 

The  Earl  of  Wemyss.    . 

1894- 

1879-1880 

1870-187*  I  John  Congalton, 


fVinnert  of  Preadent't  Medal 


1867.  P.  Hunter,  . 

1868.  P.  Brown,    . 

1869.  A.  Ponton,  . 


1870.  R.  Talt,  Jun., 

1871.  J.  B.  Whitecrce^ 
187B.  F.  Dickson,' 


*  Two  rounds  of  nine  holes  were  played  on  account  of  water  interfering  with  the  ordinary  round. 
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Win 

neri  of  Pratida, 

•*  Medal— conld. 

SnokM 

1873.  R.  TbU,  Juii. 86 

1874.  P.  Hunter,   . 

84 

1875.  A.  PnntoQ,  . 

77 

187S.  T.  Harley,    . 

88 

1877 

A.  M.  Ross, . 

81 

1878 

J.  E.  Laidlay, 

77 

1879 

T,  H.  Bryoe, 

87 

1880 

J.  E.  Luidlay, 

86 

1881 

J.  E.  L«dl.j-, 

86 

188S 

J.  E,  I*idl»y, 

77 

1883 

HughLugtan, 

89 

1884 

A.  Murray,  . 

90 

1689 

M.  J.  Brown, 

87 

1880 
1887 

Hugh  LugWn, 
M.  J.  Brown, 

83 

80 

1888 

H.  B.  Bryden," 

80 

1889 

A.  WMlice, 

80 

1890 

D.  LBitch,  ; 

86 

1891 

J.  M'Culloch, 

81 

189S 

H.  B.  Bryden. 

8a 

1893 

A.  M.  Rob., 

76 

1894.  J.  M'OuUoch. 

77 

1895.  A.  M.  Rom, 

81 

1896 

A.SLRoaii,. 

85 

Winners  of  the  Tail  Club  and  Star 


1868.  R.  Tftit,  aen 

1869.  R.  T»it,  JDU 

1870.  D.  Cro*ll, 

1871.  J.  R  Whitocrose, 

1872.  P.  Hunter,' . 

1873.  R.  Tait,  jun., 

1874.  Tho«.  Hsrley, 
1876.  D.  Ritchie,  . 

1876.  T.  Hmlej,   . 

1877.  C.  A.  Steyeiaoii, 

1878.  A.  H.  H.  BrysoD, 

1879.  A.  Murray. 


'  After  a  tie  wilh  Mr.  J.  M'Culloch. 

*  The  lowest  score  made  in  this  competition  (1S72)  was  that  of  Mr.  F.  Dickson  (go),  but  a 
protest  was  lodged  afiainst  it,  he  having  broken  the  rule  relating  to  the  plajring  of  a  lost  ball. 
It  was  agreed  to  refer  tbc  matter  to  Mi.  Hope,  who  disqualified  Dickson's  score ;  Hunter  being 

second,  thus  won  the  club  and  star. 


/%iU*  a  j<&>M*i>- 
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!.  J.  E.  Uidl*}','     . 

1.  A.  Hunaj,  . 
:.  M.  J.  Brovn, 
•.  H.  Lofton,  . 
i.  J.  W.  Oithout,' . 
'.  J.  E.  LMdlaj,      . 
L  H.  LugtOQ,  . 
>.  D.  Leiloh.    . 
I.  D.  A.  SMveiuoii, 
..  J.  M-Cullooh, 
U  M.  J.  Brown, 
L  A.  U.  Rw, 
L  Gregor  M'GrSKor, 
S.  J.  M'Cullooli,       . 


Some  ExtracUfrom  the  Minutes  of  the 
LuJneM  Golf  Club 


Hember. 


s,  St.  AndrevH,  tab 


),  1871. 


ydM.. 


■.^■■t-C^^*^ 


im  a  PH9bfrmfk  iy  Laitgltu.  L^Hdtn) 


The  •ecret«i7  s«d  the  meeting  [oommitt«e]  had 
becD  called  to  recwive  a  very  handsome  Bilver  cup 
preaented  to  the  ctuh  by  Edward  S.  Hope,  Esq., 
to  be  played  fur  annually,  and  had  the  pleasure 
to  hand  over  the  cup  to  the  captain,  Mr.  Brown, 
for  safe  keeping  till  day  of  oompetition.  Hr.  Brown 
stated  he  had  great  ]JeaBUTe  on  behalf  of  the  olub  in  aesepting  the  very  ohaste  and  haodiomB 
cup.  He  said  the  oonunittee  must  be  well  aware  of  the  spirited  intereat  Mr.  Edward  Hope  had 
all  along  taken  in  the  welfare  of  the  club,  and  he  was  very  proud  to  think  Mr.  Hope's  name 
would  now  be  intimately  and  perrnanently  assooiated  with  the  club.  He  begged  to  move  that 
the  thanki  of  the  club  be  tendered  to  Mr.  Hope,  and  that  the  committee  record  their  deep  aense 
of  Hr.  Hope's  Idndnees  and  liberality,  which  was  uoanimDusly  ureed  to. 

J'Uy  IStft,  1874. 
It  waa  agreed  that  the  tariff  for  payment  of  oaddtea  be  6d.  per  round  of  eighteen  holes,  and  4d. 
for  aeveu  holes  or  any  part  exoeeding.     Members  to  advise  itrangers  of  this  arrangement. 

May  «0(A,  1876. 
A  match  was  played  over  Loffneas  course  between  teams  of  the  Glasgow  Golf  Club  and  LuS- 
ness  Golf  Club,  sixteen  members  a  side.     The  latter  olub  won  by  9a  boles  on  the  two  rounds. 

J-uia  nth.  1875. 
It  was  unanimously  agreed  to  otfer  the  situation  of  green-keeper  to  Mr.  John  Anderson,  Aber- 
lady,  on  his  complying  with  the  following  conditions  :  That  he  devote  three  days  per  week  to  (he 
keeping  of  the   green,   attend  ou  medal   days,  and  in  winter,   when    no  work  can    be  done  on 
tha  Links,  to  attend  at  the  ice  when  eurling — the  salary  to  be  SM  (twenty  pounds)  per  annum, 

sixitssien  he  retained  the  star,  and  a  new  one  wa* 
were  omitted.     Mr.  J.  E.  Laidlay  was  therefote  the 


liTatt< 


e  the  El 


*  Thisii  th«  record  of  the  green  in  a  dub  competition  (Sept.  zj,  iSS6).  Mr.  J.  E.  Laidlay 
made  a  rotind  of  69  on  Aug.  30,  1SS9,  and  young  Willie  Park  on  Mar.  aS,  1896,  had  a  round  of 
68,  compiled  as  follows : — 435441443343445444.  These  scores  were,  however,  not  made  in 
competition. 
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lltt  Orff.  1878. 
The  euatodien  of  the  green,  tlaog  with  Mr.  Thomu  Uorrii,  St.  Andreire,  laid  befnre  the  meet- 
ing thrir  report  ae  to  improring  the  green,  and  having  been  rend,  the  oommittoe  tgrnad  to  the  report, 
nnd  direct  the  seoretarr  to  engrow  it  in  the  minates. 

Wh  ^iifFuK  1886. 
Ut.  RolwrtMiu  intimated  to  the  meeting  thM  he  had  attended  the  meeting  of  ddCRntea  with 
reference  to  an  annual  golf  tournament,  which  it  was  arranged  waa  to  be  b«ld  this  year  in  September. 
The  meeting  resolve  to  vote  four  gulneoa  (£4,  4e.)  for  a  mbwription  trophy. 

sBlk  Monk  ISST. 
Ths  secretary  next  laid  before  the  meeting  a  eirculat  from  Sir  W.  G.  Simpson  and  Ur.  B.  H. 
BlTth,  dated  18th  January  laat,  asking  the  club  if  it  will  guarantee  a  sum.  If  neeeaarr, 
to  help  to  pay  the  cxpcnaca  of  opposing  a  clause  whidi  the  Corporation  of  Edinburgh  intends  to 
put  into  a  bill  to  pat  a  stop  to  the  playing  of  the  game  of  golf  on  Bruntsfleld  links.  The 
meeting,  having  eonsidered  the  matter,  agree  to  give  a  guarantee  of  three  guineas  towards  said 
pnrpoao  if  required. 

S7th  AvgvU  1S87. 
A  letter  was  laid  before  the  meeting,  from  T.  Potter,  secretary  R.  L.  Golf  Club,  asking  the 
elob  to  appoint  one  or  more  gentlemen  to  act  as  membeis  of  committee  in  conneoUon  with  the 
Amateur  Golf  Championship.    The  meeting  appointed  Ur.  Robertson  to  lepreaent  the  dub. 


rl887. 

The  meeting  took  into  consideration  the  caddies'  pay,  and  fix  the  tame  at  one  shilling  for  the 
first  round,  and  ninepence  far  each  suoceeding  round,  this  to  be  printed  on  the  competition  cards. 

Sind  Jfomh  1S90. 
The  meeting  resolved  to  admit  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  in  active  service,  stationed  in  the 
county  of  Edinbmgh  or  in  the  neighbourhood,   Ui  Uie  club  and  clubhouse,  on  payment  of  one 
pound  annaally. 

IT  golfer,  it  waa  resolved  to  remit 
mte  on  the  subject : — ] 

31>1  Mas  1890. 
The  secretary  next  laid  before  the  meeting  the  decision  of  the  captain  and  committee  of  the 
Royal  and  Ancient  Golf  Clnb,  St.  Andrews,  which  is  as  follows:— 'The  oommittee  of  this  club 
are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  neither  the  challenge  nor  report  on  golf,  printed  in  the  Seottfnan, 
Mth  and  «9nd  insL,  and  forwarded  with  your  letter  of  IStb  inat.,  oonstitate  Mr.  D.  Leitoh  a 
profeasional,  nor  in  any  way  affect  his  position  as  an  amateur  golfer,  the  acsepted  definition  of 
amateur  golfers  being  as  follows :  An  amateur  golfer  shall  be  a  golfer  who  has  never  made  for 
tale,  golf-olube,  balls,  or  any  other  article  connected  with  the  game,  who  has  never  carried  olubs 
for  hire  at  any  time  within  six  yean  of  the  date  on  which  the  competition  begins,  who  has  never 
received  any  oonsideration  for  playing  in  a  match  or  for  giving  lessons  in  the  game,  and  who,  for  a 
period  of  five  years  prior  to  the  1st  September  1S6C,  has  never  received  a  money  priie  in  any 
open  competition. —Yaun  faithfully,  for  Cans.  Gkaci,  Aktbuk  T.  Worball.' 

The  New  Lupfness  Club 
The  formation  of  a  golf-course  on  that  part  of  the  LuRiiess  estate  which 
used  to  be  called  Saltcoats  Links  (it  having  been  part  of  the  Saltcoats  estate) 
was  mooted  as  far  back  as  the  year  16.Q0.  The  Honourable  Company  exploited 
this  and  other  likely  places  before  deciding  to  settle  at  MuirGeld.  It  was  at 
first  proposed  to  organise  a  club  and  have  the  ground  prepared,  as  there  were 
over  a  hundred  gentlemen  on  the  waiting  list  of  the  old  club  who  might  be 
expected  to  take  up  the  project.      Mr.  Hope,  the  proprietor  of  Luffhess,  did 
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Dvt,   however,  wait  for  any   club  to  be  formed.     He  called  over  his  Fidua 
Achfttes — old  Tom  Morris,  and  the  two  set  to  work  as  they  did  before  with 
the  old  Luffhcss  green.      In  the  green-making  line  there  could  be  no  stronger 
combination,  so   by   the   end  of  the 
winter  of  1893-93  the   golfing  world 
was  made  aware  that  a  new  green, 
second  to  none  in  East  Lothian,  was 
nearly  ready  for  play.     In  the  golfing 
season  of  1893  the  new  green  was 
thrown  open   to  any  who  chose  to 
play  over  it,  and  all  who  did  were 
surprised   to   find   such    a  promising 
course  in  what  at  first  sight  appeared 
an  unpromising  tract  of  country.^     A 
good  many  hundreds  of  pounds  were 
spent  by  Mr.  Hope  in  draining  and 
dressing   the  green,   a  large  staS*  of 
workmen  being  kept  in  constant  em- 
ployment.    His  first  intention  was  not 
to  tease  the  course  to  any  club,  but 
to  keep  the  management  in  his  own 
hands,  the  green  to  be  opened  to  all 
golfers  who  wished  to  play  over  it 
on  payment  of  a  daily,   weekly,    or 
monthly  charge,   the   only  condition 
being  that  the  players  should  be  able 
to  handle  a  club  after  a  fashion  not  altogether  that  of  the  hopeless  'duffer.' 
This  intention  was  abandoned  in  the  year  1894,  when  Messrs.  W.  T.  Armour, 
James  Reid,  W.S.,  and  A.  M.  Ross  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  Mr. 
Hope  to  take  a  twelve-years'  lease  of  the  course  with  the  view  of  forming  a 
club.      The  nucleus  of  this   club  was  the    enrolment   as    life-members    on 
payment  of  £6  each,  of  the  following  one  hundred  and  two  gentlemen  : — 
Aithen,  A.  G.  N.  BUikiB,  Dr,  R,  H.  Chiene,  Prof.  John. 

ADdenon,  Rev.  F.  L.  M.  BloMora,  W.  O.  Chiene,  Gaorgo  Lyell. 

Andgrwn,  Stuart  L.  Bmr,  J.  H.  Chiene,  Hall  CunpbeU. 

Anderwn,  Junea.  Bo;d,  Dr.  Franoig.  Chiens,  George  Todd. 

AnDOor,  W.  T.  Bryden,  H.  B.  Clarlt,  Richard. 

Aahlej',  Hon.  Lionel  Oeorge.       Caddell,  H.  F.  Cockbum,  John. 

Balfoui,  Rt.  Hon.  J.  Blair.         CalhuideT,  Henr;.  Cox,  Robert. 

BaUoQi,  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J.  Carmichael,  Dr.  Junes.  Ciumingham,  St.  Clair. 

ffiluin,  Lewii.  Canniohael,  George  H.  Oibwm.     DangerSeld,  W.  F. 

Blackwood,  Williain.  Cheyne,  Earr;,  Darling.  Hon.  Lord  Stonnonth. 

In  G»i/,  November  lo,  1893,  we  have  given  an  accouut  of  a  Pulpit  r.Press  foursome  over 
the  Dew  green,  and  a  happy  tneeling  thereafter  with  the  Iwo  'makers 'of  the  course. 
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Dmidson,  Jao.  I. 
Dunom,  Dr.  John. 
Elcho,  Bt.  Hon.  Lord. 
Feifuson,  Alei&nder  J, 
Einlay,  Charles  Patrick. 
Finlay.  jr.,  CharleB  Patrick. 
0«agbegan,  AJoiandsr. 
Glen,  W.  B. 
Gr»}-,  W.  W. 
Oaild,  Aleumder. 
Guthrie,  L.  A. 
Hodow,  "W.  H. 
Eag&rt.  Junes  Valentine. 
Hart,  Geo.  B. 
Harrey,  Gerald. 


Hope,  Herbert  J. 
H(^,  H.  W. 
Inglis,  Ja<.  T. 
Innee,  F.  Uitchell. 

Ireland.  A.  SootL 
Kerr,  Rev.  John. 
Kingaburgh,  St.  Hun 

Kiikpatricli,  J,  I. 


I««,  Arthur. 
I«iT,  George  H. 
Lav,  Jomeii. 
Law,  James  C 
I*wrie,  A.  J. 
lAWrie,  H.  D. 
Leocmficld,  BL  Hon.  Lonl. 
Lewis,  D.  U. 
Lyell,  David. 
Marrable,  Graham. 
Miller,  W.  M. 
Uitchell,  Sydney. 
Moir,  Joiin. 
Muir,  A.  G. 
M'Caul,  JomoB. 
M'Gregor,  Dnnoaa. 
Moeklnlay,  JameB. 
MocMnlay,  Charles. 
Napier,  Sir  A.,  Bart. 
Niebet,  R.  J. 
Parker,  H. 
Patersou,  A.  R. 
Paton,  V.  A.  Noel. 
Piloim,  George  S. 


Porvea,  A.  P. 
Seid,  James. 
lUooh,  Alexander. 
Richards,  W.  M. 
Robertson,  A.  J. 
Robertson.  J.  A. 
Robertaon,  Dr.  ArgylL 
Ron,  A.  Uackende. 
Ratherfurd,  Andrew. 
SauderaoQ,  Henrf. 
Savory,  Captain. 
Scott,  WiUiam. 
Toit,  Profesaor. 
Toit,  A.  G. 
Tait,  F.  G. 
Tait,  W.  A.  P. 
Thomson,  George  Monro. 
Todd,  George. 
Trayner,  Hon.  Lord. 
Wallace,  F. 
Williamsoa,  Irvine. 
Wilson,  John. 
Wibon,  W.  B. 
Wylie,  Major  MTaod. 


The  terms  of  rental  of  the  green  as  arranged  between  the  lessees  and  Mr. 
Hope  were,  that  £90  be  paid  for  the  year  ending  Martinmas  1895, 
to  be  increased  £20  each  year  till  the  rent  reached£lOO{Martinmas  18g9),at 
which  it  was  to  continue.  If,  however,  the  club  by  Martinmas  J  898  has 
reached  a  membership  of  450,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  this  number  is  reached, 
an  additional  rent  of  £50  per  annum  has  to  be  paid  ;  if  the  membership  reaches 
650  by  that  specified  time,  another  £50,  making  £900  in  all,  has  to  be  paid.  Eight 
hundred  isthelimit  of  the  club's  membership  according  to  the  terms  of  the  lease. 

The  proprietor  of  Luffhess  again  showed  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
working  men  of  the  district,  by  making  it  a  condition  of  the  lease  that  any 
who  desired  were  to  have  the  privilege  of  playing  over  the  green  free  of  charge. 

The  new  Luffness  Club  once  it  was  organised  had  simply  to  go  and  possess 
the  land.  The  course,  after  all  the  labour  and  expense  incurred,  was  in 
wonderfully  good  condition.  All  that  was  needed  to  make  it  perfection  was 
simply  plenty  of  play.  For  the  formal  opening  of  the  course  a  professional 
tournament  was  arranged,  a  sum  of  £35  being  offered  as  '  spoil.'  Among  those 
invited  were  Willie  Auchterlonie,  the  open  champion  of  1893,  Andrew  Kirk- 
aldy,  who  tied  for  the  championship  with  Willie  Park  in  1889  and  lost  in  the 
tie,  and  the  district  man,  Ben  Sayers,  who  had  only  recently  taken  up  the 
gauntlet  thrown  down  to  the  world  by  Andrew  Kirkaldy  and  beaten  him.  This 
tournament,  with  other  attractions,  drew  to  the  inaguration  a  large  company  > 

'  In  Golf,  October  19,  1S94,  vrill  be  foand  >d  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  daj,  with  a 
list  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  were  present. 
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of  ladies  and  genttemea,  and  the  day  being  fine  everything  went  oft  successfully. 
Luncheon  was  provided  by  Mr.  Hope  in  a  tent  on  the  green,  and  thereafter 
'The  lord  and  lady  of  the  manor'  and  'Success  to  the  new  green'    were 
toasted  with  all  the  honours.      At  the  close  of  the  tournament  it  was  found 
that    Sayers    held 
first  place  with  166 
for  the  two  rounds, 
Davie   Grant,   his 
brother  -  in  -  law, 
being  second  with 
170,  and  A.  Kirk- 
aldy  and  W.  Auch- 
terlonie    following 
with  175  each.  We 
quote   a  good  de- 
scription    of     the 
course     from     the 
Edinburgh  Evening 
Dispatch  ofOctober 
18,  1894. 

The  Btarting-point  is 
about  100  yKtila  from 

the  publio  roftd  teadii^      B.  Ciunpbtll        A.  Kirkaldy  G.  Saytis    Wynnt  C.  Shepherd 

from    Longniddry    uid  W.  Auchtertonie  D,  Grant  (gi»n.keepei) 

Drem   to    Gullftne    (Uld  Tom  Mmru  B.  Sayen  Gillane 

North  Berwick,  uil  in 
Dear  proiimit/  lo  LuS- 

neM   Mill.      The   flrat 
two    holea   lie    in   an 

iMUterly  direction,  >  nnkll  ctobb  ditch  sod  s  formidable  bunker  near  tbe  hole  being  the  hazards 
for  tbe  first,  while  for  the  eeoond  a  turf  wall  close  to  the  hole  has  to  be  negotiated.  Turning  in  a 
Dortherlj  direction,  a  long  driver  maj  land  himself  into  difficulties  at  the  third,  vherc  two  bunken 
guard  the  bole  at  176  yards.  The  founh  hole  is  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  and  leads  toward 
Galalaw  Quarry.  The  diffloulties  to  be  sumiounted  arc  a  bunlcer  at  68  yards  from  the  tee,  and 
tbe  public  road  to  Quttane  at  about  364  yards.  The  fifth  hole  is  a  decidedly  sporting  one,  the  line 
of  play  being  directly  aver  the  Galalaw  Quarry,  and  this  hazard  can  easily  be  carried  by  a  good 
tee  stroke,  bat  woe  betide  the  player  who  tope  his  drive.  The  siith  hole  (339  yards)  is  at  the  top 
of  the  rising  ground  above  the  cjuarry,  and  oan  be  carried  with  two  good  shots.  A  magnifl. 
cent  view  of  the  surrounding  district  is  obtained,  from  the  Bass  Rock  on  the  east  to  the  Forth 
Bridge  on  the  west,  with  the  Garleton  Hills  and  Hopetoun  Monument  towards  the  south.  The 
only  difficulty  to  be  negotiated  is  the  rising  ground  faced  with  some  rugged  rocks.  The  seventh  hole 
lies  in  a  southerly  direction,  as  does  the  eighth,  both  of  which  are  guarded  by  bunkers,  the  march 
ditoh  and  rough  ground  on  the  right  punishing  a  wild  stroke.  The  ninth  is  in  a  northerly  direction, 
with  Inchkeith  in  tbe  distance— from  which  oirenmstance  the  bole  derives  its  name.  The  hazards 
on  this  bole  are  a  ditcb  at  198  yards,  and  a  bunker  to  the  left  of  the  hole,  but  a  pulled  drive  is 
punished  by  the  rough  ground  on  either  side  of  the  couree.  The  second  half  of  the  ground  opens 
with  a  short  hole  (183  yards),  hut  here  again  it  is  guarded  with  a  ditch  immediately  in  front  of  the 
putting-green.    The  elarenth  and  twelfth  holea  are  in  a  south-easlerly  direction,  and  there  are 
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hMttrda  whiah  wltl  eieroise  the  judgment  of  tnj  golfer,  froni  the  duffer  to  the  longeat  driTer.  The 
thirteenth  hole  liea  in  ft  louth-veaterly  direotion,  with  the  publio  Toad  lu  a  huard  for  the  drive, 
mnd  >  bunker  m  ■  h&mnl  for  the  second  itroke.  The  Tie*  from  the  teeing -ground  of  tbia  hole 
lawtiis  the  policies  of  Luffneu  is  eioeedingly  fine,  ftnd  the  turrets  of  Luffnese  can  be  ceen  aeatling 
among  the  voods,  the  b&y  and  village  of  Aberlad;  oompleting  the  picture  in  the  diitanoe.  The 
lonrteenth  hole  leads  towarda  the  third  hole  on  the  old  oourae.  There  ie  a  foimidable  bunker  to 
be  negotiated  from  the  tee,  and  the  hole  ie  guarded  by  ui  old  cart  track  leading  across  the  links. 


01 
Luffi 


Turning  in  a.  south- westerly  direction,  the  flfleeath  hole  is  at  a  dietanco  of  387  yardu,  anil  here 
again  one  meets  with  a  hazard  in  the  shape  of  ■  turf  wall  guarding  the  green.  There  are  also  to 
be  negotiated  a  banker  at  about  100  yards,  and  a  ditch  at  ITO  yards.  The  sixteenth  hole  lies  in  a 
southerly  direction  at  a  distance  of  a47  yards,  and  here  again  one  gets  a  glimpse  of  Luffness  House 
with  its  old  arched  gateway.  The  Beventeentb  is  played  in  an  easterly  direction  along  the  line  of 
tbo  sank  fence  which  divides  the  links  from  the  arable  land.  The  player  here  has  scope  for 
eieroise  of  judgment  in  the  shape  of  two  bunkers  to  be  negotiated.  The  home  hole,  whioh  is  the 
longest  of  the  round,  lies  also  in  the  name  direction— and  is  in  front  of  the  clubhouse,  at  a  distance 
of  44i)  yards  from  the  tee,  with  a  bunker  at  114  yards,  the  public  road  at  356  yards,  and  a  ditch  in 
front  of  the  putting-green.  This  hole  looks  one  of  the  eaBieal  on  the  course,  but  golfen  who  play 
a  weak  game  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  do  it  in  a  low  figure. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  original  members  held  in  Dowell's  Rooms,  Edinburgh, 
on  October  31,  1894,  the  club  was  formally  constituted  and  the  lease  read 
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over  ftnd  adjusted.     The  cominittee  were  intrusted  with  the  preparation  of 

rules  for  the  club.     Mr.  Hope  was  elected  President  of  the  club.  Lord  Lecon- 

field,  Captain,  and  Mr.  Jtunes  Reid,  W.S.,  Secre- 
tary.    The  printed  rules  were  issued  to  members 

on  i*tb  December,  and  intimation  made  as  to 

coaching    facilities    provided    for    reaching  the 

course.     Over  60  new  members  were  admitted 

at  a  meeting  on  December  28,  a  very  encouraging 

start    towards    the   second   century,    which  was 

actually  reached  by  the  admission  of  38  otliers 

on  March  20,  1895.  On  Auld  Handsel  Monday, 
January  1*, 
1895,  Mr.  Hope 

I  gave  a    set    of 

I  clubs  (made  by 

Tom  Morris)  to 
be  competed  for 
over  the  new 
green,  the  com- 
petition being 
open  to  natives 

of,andresidents  leconf.eld^meda,.,  luffnkss 
m.EastLothian.  ^,^  ,  ^!i^"^  ^  IJ«w,  E,^r., 
The  clubs  were 

won  by  Mr.  D.  M.  Jackson  with  a  score  of 
88.  On  the  same  day  the  county  profes- 
sionals played  over  the  green  for  several 
prizes  also  presented  by  Mr.  Hope,  when  the 
brothers  Bernard  and  George  Sayers  tied 
with  scores  of  80  for  first  place.  This  made 
a  record  for  the  green  for  the  time  being. 
The  first  competiUon  of  the  club  took  place 
on  23rd  April  1695,  when  a  handsome  gold 
medal,  presented  by  the  captain,  Lord  Leeon- 

""  .'Zl;;^;"™."™"  ««'''.  »■" »»"  ^y  «'•  p-  »•  T«it, »« «.» 

amateur  champion,  with  the  splendid  score 
of  76,  made  up  as  follows  :— Out,  434534346—36 ;  in,  455545435— 40— 76,» 
Mr.  T.  T.  Gn^  being  second  with  84,  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Ross  third  with  87.    A  silver 

'  Mr.  H.  H.  Hilton,  who  played  over  the  green  during  the  Open  Championship  week,  1896, 
very  nearly  equalled  Mt.  Tail's  performance  with  the  followire  score : — 
Out,     S43S4434S— 37 
In,       365444545—40—77- 
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quaich,  the  gift  of  Mefisrs.  Armour  and  Reid,  played  for  under  handicap,  also 
went  to  Mr.  Tait  with  +  *=80as  his  score.  The  members  celebrated  the 
occasion  by  dining  in  the  Windsor  Hotel,  at  a  cost  of  25s.  per  head,  in  the 
evening.  The  medal- winner,  it  is  reported,  was  in  as  good  form  at  the 
banquet  as  he  had  been  on  the  green  during  the  day. 

At  the  Autumn  meeting  on  22nd  October  1895,  a  beautiful  silver  medal 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Hope  for  scratch  competition,  while  Mr,  A.  M.  Ross 
gave  a  gold  medal  for  handicap  play.  Mr.  Tait  was  again  first  with  86,  and 
Mr.   Armour  won  the  handicap  with  8p— 4=85.      At  the  geneml  meeting 


Lord  Trayner  was  elected  captain.^  At  the  Spring  meeting  ot  1896  Mr.  T. 
T.  Gray  displaced  Mr.  F.  G.  Tait  from  the  tenure  of  the  scratch  and  handicap 
medals  and  secured  them  both,  as  Mr.  Tait  had  done  the  previous  year.  His 
score  was  81,  while  that  of  Mr.  Tait  on  this  occasion  was  8S.  The  new  club- 
house had  nowbeencompletedandfumishedatacost  of  something  like  £1100. 
The  architects  of  the  building  were  Messrs.  Sydney  Mitchell  and  Wilson.  The 
house,  which  internally  is  of  the  most  comfortable  description,  is  so  treated 
externally  as  to  form  a  pleasant  relief  to  the  rather  sombre  aspect  of  its  flat 
surroundings.  It  is  understood  that  the  long-talked-of  railway,  which  was 
authorised  by  Parliament  three  years  ago,  is  soon  to  be  proceeded  with.     In 

'  Lord  Trayner  hu  celebrated  his  captaincy  by  the  presentation  of  a  silver  cup,  which  is 
played  for  by  holes  under  handicap. 
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this  event  the  new  Luffness  course  will  be  much  more  accessible,  and  the 
popularity  of  the  club,  already  great,  will  he  much  increased.  With  such  a 
fine  green  and  clubhouse,  and  a  station  near  by,  the  New  LufTness  Club  has 
undoubtedly  a  great  future  before  iL 


DUNBAR 
'    The  attractions  of  Dunbar  as  a  golf  resort  are  of  a  negative  kind.    The 
players,  to  begin  with,  on  emerging  from  the  railway  station  are  not  jostled  by 
«  lot  of  urchins,  with  '  Carry  for  you,  sir,'  coming  from  all 
directions.     The  town  is  situated  on  an  eminence  above 
the  links.     This  is  its  attitude  toward  golf.     The  game 
is  kept  at  a  respectable  distance ;  you  can  live  here  and 
enjoy  the  strong  sea-air  and  sea-bathing  without  being 
compelled  to  golf  in  self-protection.     Dunbar   was   not 
made  for  golf,  but  golf  was  made  for  Dunbar,  ^jl^^   <■ 
allowed  as  a  favour,  and  must  keep  its  position,  which 
is  secondary.       On  no  account  is  it  permitted  to  over-     burch  sbai,,  dukbak 
whelm  the  place,  as  is  the  case  at  St.  Andrews,  North 

Berwick,  Prestwick,  Hoylake,  and  many  other  centres  we  could  name.  The 
air  at  Dunbar  is  not  saturated  with  gutta-percha ;  the  vocabulary  of  the 
people  is  not  confined  to  golf  and  all  that  concerns  it ;  the  shop-windows  have 
the  usual  goods  displayed  in  them,  and  clubs  and  balls  are  not  to  be  seen. 
Boys  can  be  had  to  act  as  caddies,  but  you  soon  find  that  they,  like  the  town, 
have  not  been  made  for  golf  Many  golfers,  we  are  sure,  like  Dunbar  the 
more  because  of  all  this ;  they  wish  a  good  game,  but  object  to  be  '  deaved '  with 
jabber  about  golf  everywhere  and  at  every  hour  of  the  day.  There  is  certainly 
not  a  more  bracing  place  in  the  world.  The  German  Ocean  has  put  the  Firth 
of  Forth  in  the  finest  sanitary  condition  before  it  washes  against  the  old 
castle's  base,  and  here  more  ozone  may  be  had  far  your  money  than  at  any 
other  East  Coast  resort.  Then  in  regard  to  its  historical  associations,  these, 
and  the  many  interesting  places  in  the  neighbourhood  which  call  them  up,  draw 
the  golfer's  attention  away  at  times  from  the  game — all  the  better  for  him, 
for  do  not  the  savans  say  that  '  out  of  form '  is  the  baneful  consequence  of 
overplay.  The  Castle  ruins  recall  the  heroic  Black  Agnes  and  the  unfortunate 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  with  whom  at  every  stage  of  her  ill-fated  career, 
Haddington  county  seems  to  have  had  interesting  associations.  The  old 
harbour,  where  it  is  pleasant  to  lounge  and  watch  the  fishermen  preparing  for 
a  '  drave,'  or  resting  themselves  after  their  return,  could  tell  of  stirring  scenes 
when,  caught  by  sudden  storms,  many  brave  men  found  it  impossible  to  reach 
harbour  or  home,  and  weeping  widows  and  orphans  looked  out  in  agony  over 
the  waters.     Far  off,  you  can  in  imagination  see  the  same  harbour  crowded 
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with  ships,  for  Dunbar  was  once  «  flourishing  port.  Antiqni^,  too,  lingers 
by  the  quaint  old  TowD-House,  '  the  oldest  inhabitant '  of  Dunbar,  regarding 
which  the  last  conundrum  has  just  been  asked  and  answered — '  Why  is  the 
clock-face  on  the  tower  like  Cleopatra's  needle  ? '  '  Because  the  hieroglyphics 
on  it  are  difficult  to  make  out.'  On  the  way  to  the  links  at  the  south  end 
stands  '  the  visible  Kirk,'  as  it  is  called,  dear  to  the  fishermen  as  a  landmark 
when  they  are  looking  out  for  home,  and  for  all  that  they  owe  to  the  minister, 
a  pastor  beloved  by  young  and  old,  whom  the  Queen,  after  her  visit  to  Brox- 
mouth,  characterised  in  her  Journal  as  'a  very  nice  man.'  Internally  the 
visible  kirk  is  not  *  a  thing  of  beauty.'  A  big,  ugly  two~decker  pulpit  hides  from 
view  the  monument  to  George,  Earl  of  Dunbar,  Scottish  minister  to  James  vi., 
which  is  said  to  be  the  finest  marble  and  alabaster  work  in  Scotland.  Some 
years  ago  the  late  Duchess  of  Roxburghe,  who  was  alive  to  all  that  concerned 
the  welfare  of  Dunbar,  raised  some  thousands  of  pounds  to  have  the  kirk's 
interior  made  respectable  ;  but  the  heritors  seem  to  be  waiting  for  dis- 
establishment before  the  praiseworthy  desire  of  the  Duchess  and  the 
parishioners  can  be  carried  ouL*  Then,  looking  out  to  the  Lammermoors,  one 
is  reminded  of  General  Leslie's  fatal  descent,  when  Cromwell,  standing  on  the 
mound  which  you  can  still  see  close  to  Broxmouth  House,  exclaimed  In  pious 
satisfaction, '  The  Lord  liath  delivered  them  into  my  hand.' 

Now  that  we  have  been  consistent  with  the  custom  of  Dunbar,  and  allotted 
to  golf  a  secondary  position,  let  us  get  to  the  links.  A  stranger  would  do 
well  first  of  all  to  confer  with  Mr.  Dick,  the  courteous  secretary  of  the  Club, 
and  get  from  him  all  information  as  to  charges,  etc. ;  for,  while  the  links  are 
private  property,  visitors  are  heartily  welcome,  and  have  every  attention 
paid  to  them.  A  walk  of  about  ten  minutes  brings  us  to  the  clubhouse,  a  neat 
and  well-appointed  building.  Adjoining  it  is  the  club-maker's  establishment, 
where  we  may  have  our  implements  attended  to  before  we'  start  play.  The 
club-list  of  holes  and  distances  is  given,  with  the  sketch  plan  of  the  course,  on 
the  opposite  page. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  interesting  in  the  first  two  holes,  but  by  the 
time  he  has  played  these,  the  golfer  will  see  that  the  green  is  rather  grassy 
and  heavy,  and  the  ground  not  so  sandy  as  one  might  expect  on  a  coast  links. 
Agriculture,  which  is  such  a  power  in  the  district,  has  made  a  struggle  to  keep 
all  that  it  can  out  of  the  golfer's  reach,  and  a  great  part  of  Dunbar  course  would 
yield  a  good  crop  of  oats  if  it  were  allowed  to  do  so.  The  sea-beach  is  also 
unusually  hard.  If  the  player  visits  it  he  will  £nd  that,  instead  of  playing  out 
of  silver  or  yellow  sand  (not  at  all  an  unpleasant  thing),  he  has  to  deal  with 
stones,  wreckage,  and  sea-weed.  If  he  wishes  to  enjoy  golf  at  Dunbar,  he 
must  therefore  avoid  the  shore.     The  third  hole  brings  us,  as  we  approach 

'  At  last  the  work  has  been  begun,  and  when  linished  it  wilt,  we  hope,  be  worthy  of  the 
good  Ducbesa,  who  has  not  been  spared  to  see  the  reward  of  het  labour  of  love. 
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the  putting-ground,  to  one  of  the  critical  passages  of  the  course,  where  old  Bob 
Kirk's  maxitn  about '  playin'  wi'  the  heid  '  applies.     Here,  between  the  wall- 


devil  of  Broxmouth  Park  and  the  '  deep  sea '  many  a  score  conies  to  grief. 
It  is  not  enough  to  run  the  blockade  and  over  the  bum  drop  the  ball  nicely  on 
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the  '  Broxburn '  green  (not  the  Broxmouth  Park),  safe  against  the  clanger  that 
turka  on  every  side.  The  same  passage  has  to  be  negotiated  on  the  home- 
coming at '  the  Narrows/  as  it  is  appropriately  called,  and  it  is  more  tantalising 
to  spoil  a  good  score  when  there  are  only  three  holes  to  play.  No.  4  has  no 
remarkable  feature.  No.  5  is  interesting  when  the  wall  at  the  'Vault'  has 
to  be  crossed.  Here  a  good  proof  of  skill  is  given  if  a  4  is  placed  on  the  card. 
By '  Wolf  g  Grave '  the  player,  if  thirsty,  should  takea  drink  from  that  excellent 
spring  hard  by  which  a  well-wisher  of  the  green  (was  it  Mr.  W.  B.  Glen  ?)  has 
placed  a  drinking-cup.  The  water  beats 'ginger-beer' any  day.  No,  7 — 'Crom- 
well ' — wilt,  we  hope,  find  us  able  to  say  of  our  opponent  what  old  Noll  said  of 
General  Lesbe  when  he  moved  downward  to  battle,  for  by  this  time  we  must  be 
able  to  gauge  whether  the  tussle  is  to  be  keen  or  the  victory  easy.  No,  8  is 
the  long  hole  of  the  course,  and,  crossing  the  'Catcraig,'  from  which  it  takes 
its  name,  we  hole  out  in  a  very  pleasant  valley.  Thereafter  comes  the  end  or 
'  Strand  '  hole,  which  requires  a  good  and  accurate  drive,  if  the  first  half  is  to 
finish  satisfactorily.  Turning  our  face  homeward,  we  get  the  full  benefit  of 
the  sea-breeze,  and  there,  shining  green  under  the  sunlight,  is  the  islet  which, 
when  darkness  falls,  wakes  up  to  warn  the  sailor  out  of  the  '  bunkers '  which 
abound  here  at  sea  as  much  as  on  land — 

The  May,  whose  midnight  light. 

Like  vestal  virgins'  offerings  uudecayed 

To  mariners  bewildered  acts  the  part 

Of  social  frienitahip,  guiding  those  that  err 

With  kindly  radiance  to  their  destined  port. 

Two  good  swipes  bring  you  nicely  to  the  proximity  of  No,  1 1 ,  and  then  your 
'mashie'  ought  to  show  what  stuff  you  and  it  are  made  of,  'Sea  Lodge' 
(No,  12)  has  no  feature  of  importance,  but  the  13th  is  interesting  in  its  brevity. 
Hera  it  is  much  better,  if  the  ball  be  drawn,  that  it  get  a  ricochet  off  the 
'  Duchess  Wall"  and  reach  the  green  than  that  it  he  left  to  settle  down  close  to 
the  base  of  the  masonry,  for  in  that  case  the  hole  is  lost,  or  the  score  of  a  cer- 
tainty increased.  The  Skellies  (No.  14)  requires  accurate  driving  over  a  wall 
at  the  '  Vaults,'  which  we  crossed  (on  the  opposite  side)  on  the  out  journey, 
and  thereafter  there  is  no  special  feature  except  '  the  Narrows,'  to  which  we 
have  referred.  While  the  player  has  noted  the  general  roughness  of  the 
course,  he  must  at  the  same  time  have  admired  the  excellent  way  in  which 
the  putting-greens  are  kept.  If  he  is  good  at  the  pitching-shot,  he  must  have 
found  it  very  useful  in  securing  for  his  ball  a  safe  spot  on  the  green.  Even  if 
he  is  a  fairly  good  player,  he  may  be  thankful  on  this  his  first  visit,  if  he  has 
put  anything  like  90  on  his  card,  for  Dunbar  is  not  at  all  an  easy  course,  Mr. 
Laidlay  has  done  a  78  on  a  medal  day,  but  he  is  a  champion  player.  Mr. 
Armour  has  gone  round  in  77  in  this  way— 4445435a4454S36a45 ;  but  this 
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m«y  be  described  as  a  lucky  accident  in  the  experience  of  one  who  is  familiar 
with  every  inch  of  the  ground. 


The  Dunbar  Golf  Club 

This  club  was  fanned  at  a  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall  on  20th  December  1856, 
the  trio  responsible  for  its  formation  being  Lieutenant  Stewart,  Captain  Coi, 
and  Sir  John  Warrender.     Sir  John  (then  Captain)  Warrender  took  the  chair 
at  the  formation  meeting,  and  besides  the 
other  two  gentlemen  already  named,  there 
were  present  Messrs.  Anderson  and  JaSray, 
and  the  present  Provost  of  Dunbar,   Mr. 
James  Brand.      Messrs.    A.    M.     Nelson, 
Barclay,  and  Dick  were  proposed  as  mem- 
bers,   and     Captain    Cox    also    proposed 
the    following,    viz.    Major  Logan    Home, 
Captains  Hume,  Suttie,  and   Hogg,  Lieu- 
tenants Stirling,   Greig,  and    Buckle.     In 
the  time  of  the  old  last-century  clnb  golf 
at  Dunbar  was  played  over  what  was  called 
Dunbar  Common,  a  tract  of  land  stretching 
from   the    present    railway  station    west- 
wards to  Bclhaven.     The  late    Mr.  Kelly, 
banker,  whose  age  carried  his  experience 
back  to  the  early  part  of  the  century,  used 
to  play  there  when  a  youth,  as  did  other 
residents  in  the  burgh.     It  appears  that 
this  burgh  property  was   bartered  for  the 
town  harbour.     To  construct  the  harbour,  money  was  borrowed  from  the  late 
Mr.  James  Balfour  of  Whittingehame,  the  security  therefor  being  this  common, 
over  which  the  golfers  disported   themselves.      To  pay  off  the  bonds  the 
common  was  eventually  sold  a  good  many  years  ago,  part  to  the  late  Mr.  Charles 
Nelson  and  part  to  Sir  George  Warrender,  for  agricultural  purposes.      The 
harbour  no  doubt  is — or  once  was — useful,  but  it  was  a  great  pity  that  the 
burgh  had  to  sell  its  little  links  in  order  to  construct  it.     The  bargain,  like 
many  others  of  a  similar  kind,  was  a  bad  one. 

Some  of  the  ofGcers  of  the  Militia  Regiment  who  were  quartered  in  the 
town  in  1854,  and  were  golfers,  commenced  the  game  on  the  present  ground. 
Their  example  was  followed  by  a  few  of  the  inhabitants,  and  eventually  the 
club  came  to  be  formed  in  the  manner  we  have  already  stated,  with  this 
Eastern  ground  as  its  venue.  The  Duke  of  Roxburghe  (grandfather  of  the 
present  Duke)  and  the  tenant  of  Oxwell  Mains  Farm  (Mr.  Rennie)  gave  the 
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necessary  pennissioa,  for  there  was  no  question  ol  nay  commonty  rights  on  the 
grouDcI  selected.  Lieutenant  Stewart  and  Mr.  Brand  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  superintend  the  clearing  of  the  ground.  Mr.  Ja6ray  was  appwnted 
secretary.  No  annual  subscription  was  at  the  first  decided  on,  but  a  levy  of  five 
shillings  per  membeF  was  made,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  club.  Captain 
Warrender  suggested  a  yearly  dinner,  which  was  left  to  the  committee,  and 
after  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  the  meeting  separated.  The  tenant  of 
the  ground  seems  to  have  given  permission  to  the  golfers  to  play,  and  he  was 
at  the  first  meeting  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  club.  From  the 
minutes  it  appears  that  he  wished  the  golfing  gentlemen  to  do  the  work  of  the 
Irishman's  pig  and  pay  his  rent,  which  they  in  a  measure — not  so  large  as  he 
desired — agreed  to  do.  Mrs,  Warrender  of  Lochend  presented  'a  handsome 
and  appropriate  medal'  to  the  club  in  1857,  and  in  the  same  year  a  club  medal 
was  procured  '  to  be  played  for  in  the  autumn.' 

'Warrender'  medal  day,  the  Spring  meeting,  seems  from  the  first  to  have 
been  a  very  enjoyable  gathering.  In  1S57  we  read  in  the  minutes  that  after 
the  competition  '  the  members  dined  together  in  the  George  Inn,  and  spent  an 
exceedingly  happy  day  under  the  presidency  of  Captain  Warrender.'  Ten 
years  later  we  come  upon  the  following  glowing  account  of  a  meeting,  which 
is  worth  quoting  as  a  tribute  from  the  Dunbar  of  thirty  years  ago  to  the  merits 
of  the  noble  game.  It  is  &om  the  Haddingltmshire  Courier  oi  April  15th,  1867. 
The  writer,  whose  identity  East  Lothian  readers  will  easily  recognise,  says : — 

The  DOmpetitioa  for  the  Warrender  Medal  wu  Ter;  pleuact  indeed,  and  withal  worthy  of  the 
htgb  honour  whioh  [b  accorded  to  it  ia  the  Sne  old  lentlenianly  game  of  golf.  There  ia  no  better 
DKeroise,  or  one  more  oaloulated  to  brace  the  ayatem,  than  that  of  following  the  '  bounding  ball '  in 
its  derioua  oourae  over  the  breeij  link*  or  downs  where  the  game  ii  generally  played  on  a  fine 
epring  day.  Matched  with  an  agreeable  oompaoion,  and  oop  who  is,  beside*,  able  to  hold  his  own, 
the  time  paaaea  pleaaantly  away,  and  the  two  milea  are  done  '  in  leM  than  DO  time.'  With  the  soft 
and  elaatio  award  under  foot,  the  pure  freah  air  blowing  freely  around,  all  the  Bights  and  aoujida 
of  Bsa  and  shore  to  charm  the  e; e  and  gladden  the  heart,  and,  above  all,  the  feeling  of  '  Monething 
attempted,  something  done,'  it  ia  not  lo  be  wondered  at  that  this  game  of  golf  exeroues  a  fascina- 
tion over  the  regular  golfer  whioh  binds  him  almost  as  firmly  to  the  link*  as  the  daisy  itself 
whiob  deck*  the  giaasy  award*.  In  this  way  the  keeu  golfer  beoomes  almost  a  part  of  thi*  ground 
he  lovea  ao  well.  Every  bunker  and  hanrd,  every  gone  bush  and  marahy  pool,  is  as  familiar  lo 
hioi  a*  his  houaehold  gods,  and  happy  ia  he  if  he  baa  not  a  chapter  of  accidents  to  relate  in  oonneo- 
tion  with  mont  of  them.  He  ba*  seen  them  under  all  their  various  aspect*,  both  a*  friends  and 
foes,  and  as  suob  he  candidly  coofeasea  that  he  loves  whilst  he  fears  them.  They  are  hie  everyday 
familiars,  with  whom  he  hold*  sweet  converse  and  takes  counsel. 

At  this  puUcular  season  of  the  year,  when 

Spring,  arrayed  in  robes  of  green. 
Sits  Bmiling  fair  on  bank  and  lea, 
there  is  a  double  enjoyment  in  prosecuting  the  game.     Everything  around  is  bursting  into  new  life, 
and  cold  indeed  muat  be  the  heart  that  doe*  not  rejoice  in  nature's  joy.     Bat  reoentl;  during  the 
aevere  weather,  '  When  white  the  snow  lay  on  the  bill,'  the  Unk*  were  all  but  daaerled,  and  in  the 
word*  of  Allan  Ramsay— 

Striking  their  ball*  f  rae  whins  or  tee 
There 's  no'  a  gowfer  to  bs  seen. 
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Terj  diS«i'«nt,  howevar,  vu  the  Mens  on  Batnnlar  lut,  when  the  memb«n  of  ths  Ehinbu'  Oolf 
Clnb  met  to  eomp«ta  for  the  'WRrrBnder  Hedsl,  »od  the  linln  wore  gneed  with  u  spirited  >  oom- 
panj  M  hat  ever  moiteied  ainoe  the  establiahment  of  the  club.  Mr.  Diolt  gUDod  Che  medal  with 
>  loore  of  87. 

In  a  notice  of  the  club  the  previous  year  the  same  journal  reports  that  it 
was  '  in  a  very  flourishing  condition '  and  that  '  a  great  deal  of  interest  is  mani- 
fested in  the  game.'  The  foUovring,  however,  does  not  betoken  too  strict  a 
regard  for  the  rules : — 

Mr.  White  (8>)  had  nnwittingl?  oommitted  >  bretuh  of  the  Rule^  in  plkjiiig  hii  baU  out  of 
Che  garden  at  the  vault,  inal«ad  of  taking  it  back  a  diilanoe  and  toeing  a  atroke,  and  the  medal  and 
first  priis  wore  aoootdingly  awarded  to  Mr.  Diok  (83),  Mr,  WKile  being  alloucd  to  iland  for  th* 
Kamd  prize.  ^ 

The  Dunbar  golfers,  like  their  North  Berwick  friends,  a  good  many  of 
whom  were  members  of  the  club,^  had  at  first  only  a  tent  to  shelter  them  on 
the  occasion  of  medal  meetings.  But  it  was  a  good  tent,  for  in  resolving  on 
its  pitrcbase  it  was  enacted 

That  each  tent  or  marquee  ihatl  be  of  the  beat  description.  .  .  .  capable  of  at  least  oantaioing 
twenty  pemms. 

The  luncheon  was  sent  from  the  Royal  Hotel,  and  the  supply  consisted  of 
'  some  ham,  with  bread  and  cheese,  some  beer  and  porter  and  spirits.'  This 
was  for  a  time  provided  out  of  the  funds  of  the  club. 

From  a  match  between  Tom  Morris  and  Andrew  Park,  which  is  recorded 
elsewhere,  it  appears  that  the  course  for  many  years  was  one  of  fifteen  holes. 
The  scores  of  the  professionals  in  1 863  were  69  and  72  respectively.  Progress 
in  the  way  of  a  local  habitation  is  reported  in  the  following  minute : — 

Aug.  1867. 
Sereral  members  of  the  olnb  having  annplained  of  the  iDoonTenience  arising  from  want  of  a 
elab-room,  the  oommltlee  of  maniigemenl  instructed  the  BDcretary,  a<  an  arrangement  in  the  mean- 
time, to  rent  a  room  occnpled  by  Thomas  Henderoon  in  the  east  end  of  Church  Street,  at  the  rate 
of  four  poonds  per  annum,  which  be  has  done  accordingly. 

In  1868  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe  gifted  the  gold  medal,  of  which  we  give 
a  drawing  (p.  970),  to  the  club,  and  it  was  arranged  that  a  small  gold  medal 

>  Mattershadimproved  by  March  a5th,  iSyt,  when  we  read  that '  Mr.  Blackwail,  who  would 
have  gained  the  second  sweepstakes,  was  disqualified '  for  ihe  same  vault-fault. 

■  The  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  the  Marquis  of  Bowmount,  Lord  Elcho,  M.P.,  Sir  Hugh  H. 
Campbell  of  Marchmount,  Sir  David  Baird  of  Newbyth,  Sir  George  Wauender,  Bail,  of 
Lochend,  SirT.  B.  Hepburn,  Bart.  ofSmcalon,  Colonel  Ix^n  Home  of  Broomhouse,  Captain 
Kinloch,  yi.  of  Gilmeilon,  Captain  Hay  of  Belton,  Captain  Sutlie  of  Prestongrange,  Major 
Sharp  of  Houstoun,  Major  G.  D.  Dowell,  Messes.  David  Milne  Home,  yr.  of  Miine  Graden,  John 
Dawson  of  Bonside,  F.  L.  Roy  of  Nenlhom,  H.  R.  Hardie  of  Stoneshiel,  Rev.  R.  Buchanan, 
Kev.  G.  Marjoribanks,  and  the  leading  professional  men  and  merchants  of  Dunbar,  with  some 
neighbouring  farmers,   are  on  the   lists  of  membership  in   the  first  decade   of  the    club's 
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should  go  along  with  it,  'to  be  the  property  of  the  winner.' '    To  the  first 
competition  for  the  Wemysa  (County)  Cup  in  that  year,  Captain  J.  G.  B.  Hay, 
Mr  Stewart,    Mr.    Oick   and    Mr.    White   were   sent,  their   expenses   being 
defrayed  by  the  club.*     For  handicap  play,  the 
secretary  used  to  go  by  the  last  three  scores  of 
the  competitors,^  and  to  the  sweepstakes  thirty 
shillings  were  always  added  from  the  club  funds. 
'  Unclaimed  balls '  were  given  to  the  winners  in 
the  matches  that  took  place  after  the  raedal  had 
been  pUyed    for.      In    1870  a  committee    was 
appointed  '  to  make  arrangements  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  golf-house,'  and  they  were  offered  one 
by  the  chamberlain  to  the  Duke  of  Roxbutghe, 
'on  condition  that   they  were  willing  to  pay  a 
yearly  rental  of  twenty  pounds.'     This  was  con- 
sidered '  beyond  the  means  of  the  club,'  and  a 
house  on    a   cheaper  scale   at   a   rental  of  ten 
pounds  (including  taxes)  was  suggested.    This 
appears  to  have  been  obtained,  for,  in  October  of 
the  same  year  the  general  meeting  was  asked  to 
give  power  to  the  committee  of  management  to 
prociure  furniture  for  the  club-room.      In  1871 
rj^«»..p*«i!e™/*i/c™*f.^i„.j       a  portrait  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe 
was  procured   to  be  hung  up  in  the  room,  and 
the  ScolsTnan   and    Blackmood'i   Magazine   were   provided   as    club   literature 
for  the  use  of  members,  also  '  a  set  of  markers  for  marking  balls  and  the 
articles  belonging  to  the  club.'     A  person  was  then  appointed  to  look  after  the 
club-house  and  grounds,  '  on  condition  of  receiving  house  free  along  with  coals 
and  gas.'     In  view  of  the  increased  expenditure  now  entailed,  the  following 
resolution  was  passed  on  March  2,5,  1871  : — 

That  the  entrj-money  to  the  clnb  should  hen<j«fortb  be  30g. ;  that  the  uinu&l  Bubaoriptioti 
■bould  remkin  >t  10b.  Gd.,  but  that  k  gum  of  Sa.  6d.  annually  should  be  paid  hy  all  msmben 
playing  on  tbe  linkB)  .  .  .  that  Tb.  6d.  annually  should  be  the  charge  for  a  olub-box';  that  gtrsngora 
■bould  be  ohused  7s.  6d.  for  one  month,  and  10b.  6d.  for  an;  longer  period  during  the  season. 

In  1880  the  round  was  enlarged  to  eighteen  holes,  and  it  was  arranged 
that  'summer  visitors  should  be  admitted  as  season  members,  with  tdl  the 
privileges  of  membership,  and  that  they  should  have  the  right  of  playing  for 

•  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Roxburghe,  having  afterwards  presented  a  gold  cross  lo  the  club, 
it  was  agreed  that  this  should  go  annually  to  the  second  best  score  in  the  competition  for  the 
Roxbui^he  Medal, 

'  Two  years  later  it  was  resolved  that  players  in  this  competition  pay  their  own  expenses. 

*  In  187S  the  last  ^  scores  were  taken. 
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Miy  medals  competed  for  between  May  and  November  on  payment  of  the 
ordinary  subscription  of  10s,  6d.'  1883  saw  the  first  professional  on  the  ground, 
A.  C.  Brown,  Musselburgh,  being  engaged  for  X25  a  year,  with  use  of  the  golf- 
house  free  of  rent.  The  Dunbar  Castle  Club  was,  this  same  year,  allowed  the 
privileges  of  the  green,  the  poll-tax  being  7s.  6d.  per  member.  In  1889  the 
club  came  to  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Hope,  tenant  of  Oxwell  Mains,  to  have 
the  western  part  of  the  links  in  their  own  hands.  Next  year,  having  got  a 
lease  from  the  Duke  of  Roxbui^he  (father  of  the  present  Duke),  under  which 
they  obtained  full  control  of  the  playing  of  golf  on  the  links  at  a  nominal  rent 
of  £l  yearly,  they  were  enabled  to  make  considerable  improvement  on  the 
course.  Andrew  Somerville  was  appointed  green-keeper  in  1891,  the  duties 
laid  upon  him  being  '  to  keep  the  course  in  order  and  collect  money  from 
strangers  who  played  on  the  green ;  to  play  with  a  member  when  required,  at 
Ss.  6d.  a  round  (he  to  pay  his  own  caddie) ;  to  clean  and  keep  in  order  the 
clubs  of  such  members  as  left  them  for  the  purpose,  for  the  sum  of  5b.  per 
annum ;  his  wife  to  keep  the  club-room  clean  and  comfortable,  supply  coals 
and  light  when  necessary ;  the  fire  to  be  kept  in  from  10  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  in  cold 
weather.'  '  For  these  services  performed  by  the  green-keeper  and  his  wife,' 
so  runs  the  minute,  'the  club  agree  that  they  shall  occupy  the  dwelling-house 
and  workshop  rent  free;  and  they  further  engage  to  pay  him  fourteen  shillings 
weekly,  and  to  supply  him  with  foui  tous  of  coal  annually.'  Eighteen  pounds 
were  also  voted  to  him  'to  keep  a  man  at  work  daily  on  the  links  from  1st  May 
till  the  end  of  September,  he  to  have  full  responsibility  for  the  man's  work 
being  properly  done.'  In  the  following  year  the  terms  were  modified. 
Somerville  was  relieved  from  work  on  the  links,  and  the  club  agreed  to  pay 
a  man  Ss.  €d.  a  day,  to  be  constantly  employed  on  the  green,  Somerville  to 
collect  money  from  strangers,  as  formerly,  his  commission  on  the  amount 
collected  being  5  per  cent.,  and  his  wage  lOs.  a  week,  instead  of  14s.  Club 
competitions  '  from  a  distance '  were  to  be  allowed  at  a  charge  of  one  shilling 
for  each  couple. 

The  golfing  ladies  now  made  their  presence  felt  on  the  links,  'causing 
delay  and  inconvenience  to  the  members,'  and  the  club,  'not  wishing  to  be 
any  way  discourteous '  to  the  fair  creatures,  agreed  to  prepare  a  short  course  of 
twelve  holes  for  them,  to  be  all  their  own.  If  any  persisted  in  playing  the 
full  round,  they  were  not  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  ordinary  etiquette 
of  the  game,  as  observed  by  their  lords. 

Strangers  were  also  dealt  with,  as  they  seem  to  have  been  monopolising 
the  green  on  Saturdays.  In  1 693  it  was  enacted  '  that  members  should  have 
precedence  on  starting.'  Immediately  following  this  came  the  resolution 
'that  a  flagstaff  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  links,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Duke  of  Roxburghe  and  the  tenant  of  the  links.'  This  year,  under  the  direction 
of  Tom  Morris,  the  course  was  considerably  altered  and  brought  into  the  form 
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iu  which  it  has  since  contiaued.  James  Gellatly  was  appointed  green-keeper 
'at  a  wage  of  one  guinea  per  week,  with  free  houses  four  tons  coal,  5  per 
cent,  on  sums  collected  from  strangers  plaj^g  on  the  green,  and  Gve  shillings 
yearly  from  each  member  whose  clubs  he  keeps  in  order ;  he  to  devote  his 
whole  time  to  the  green,  and  his  wife  to  keep  the  club-house.'  Messrs.  Clark, 
clubmakers,  Musselburgh,  were  at  the  same  time  permitted  to  have  use  ol 
the  workshop,  free  of  rent,  to  carry  on  their  business. 

In  1894  the  caddies,  some  of  whom  had  been  giving  trouble,  were 
registered ;  badges  were  given  to  them,  and  their  pay  was  fixed  at  9d.  a  round. 
The  ladies — Heaven  bless  them .' — had  again  been  naughty,  'infringing  rules 
that  had  been  laid  down  for  their  play.'  Regulations  for  their  future  conduct 
were  drawn  up  and  'printed  and  pasted  on  the  way  to  the  links,'  For  their 
better  behaviour  they  very  wisely  formed  a  club  of  their  own.  Since  then 
they  have  ail  been  good  and  obedient  to  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  the 
Persians  of  the  links. 

Her  Majesty's  Navy,  Army,  and  Reserve  Forces  have  always  been  honoured 
by  golfers,  who  themselves  affect  a  military  garb  in  the  orthodox  red  coat. 
Dunbar  has  for  a  long  time  been  a  favourite  resort  of  the  militia  and  yeomanry 
for  their  annual  training,  and  the  golf  club,  as  we  have  seen,  owed  its  origin  in 
a  certain  degree  to  golfing  militia  oflicers.  The  club  has  from  time  to  time 
shown  its  appreciation  of  the  presence  in  the  town,  of  their  successors  by 
giving  them  its  privileges.  In  I669,  with  the  consent  of  the  farm  tenant,  the 
officers  of  the  Fife  Militia  were  allowed  to  play  on  the  links  and  admitted 
as  honorary  members  of  the  club.  In  1889  it  was  resolved  to  invite  the  officers 
of  the  Forth  Brigade  Royal  Artillery,  then  resident  in  Dunbar,  to  play  over 
the  course  '  if  they  felt  inclined.'    Then  in  July  189*  we  find  this  entiy : — 


It  ms  kgreed  tb*t  on  invitatiOD  ihould  be  Hnt  to  the  offioen  knd  men  of  tha  Lothian  Yeomani^ 
to  aoLke  use  of  our  ooune  if  hay  of  them  felt  inolined  to  play  golf  during  the  tniuing. 

In  glancing  over  the  forty  years  of  the  Dunbar  Club's  history  to  select 
some  names  for  honourable  mention,  we  find  that  of  Mr.  Dick  pre-eminent  He 
is  the  Nestor  of  our  East  Lothian  golf-club  secretaries,  having  now  been 
in  office  for  twenty-nine  years  without  salary.  From  time  to  time  the  club 
have  recognised  his  services  by  presentations.  In  I869  he  received  'a  hand- 
some timepiece,' and  in  1892  he  was  presented  with  'a  handsome  and  valuable 
binocular  microscope  and  a  silver  salver.'  Mr.  Dick  was  for  long  one  of  the 
best  players  in  the  club,  and  he  still  plays  a  good,  steady  game.  Captain  Baird 
Hay,  one  of  the  oldest  members,  is  about  the  only  man  we  have  met  who 
could  play  well  at  one  time,  but  gave  up  the  game.  He  is  at  present  the 
captain  of  the  Royal  and  Ancient  Club. 

Of  a  few  of  the  '  worthies'  we  have  the  following  reminiscences  by  Mr.  Dick  : 

The  bte  Sir  James  Suttie  vaa  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  club  a  keen  player.    He  waa  then 

Captain  Suttie,  and  I  remember  a  verj  ludicrous  inoideut  taking  plaoe  in  a  founome  of  whiob  I 
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formed  one.  The  CkpUiu  utd  the  late  Mi.  Stewut,  of  tLe  militia,  were  partDers ;  the  former 
plsj'ed  off  from  the  tee  U  the  bum  on  the  return  jaumey.  bdiI  when  Mr.  Stewart's  turn  came  to 
play  be  found  a  woman  bu«j  milking  a  oow  right  in  the  line  of  the  hole,  and  jiiaC  about  tbediatance 
a  well'itruck  ball  would  be  likely  to  go.  The  warning  orj  of  '  fore  ! '  was  Bhouted,  but  no  attention 
was  paid  to  It.  Agahi  the  warning  waa  given,  and  more  Tigoroualy,  but  still  without  effect.  '  Well ! 
here  goes  for  her  milk-eau  ! '  The  ball  went  off,  and  nire  enongh  it  went  bang  against  the  milk- 
can.  The  oow  gave  a  fling,  upset  the  milk-can,  and  the  woman  feU  on  her  back  with  a  loud  icreBm. 
The  whole  thing  took  plaoe  ■imaltoneouBl)',  and  ww  certainly  one  of  the  most  ludicrous  '  rube  of 
the  green '  I  ever  >aw. 

The  late  Mr.  Btein,  grandfather  of  the  preaent  tenant  of  Easter  Broomhoune,  was  perhaps  the 
keeneet  golfer  I  sver  met.  I  played  with  him  very  often,  and  though  a  pretty  strong  player  in 
those  days,  be  would  never,  though  about  eighty  years  of  age,  take  more  from  me  than  what  in  his 
quaint  golfing  phraseology  he  called  'half  wan.'  With  that  odds  he  generally  contrived  to  hold  his 
own.  On  the  putting-green  ho  was  very  particular,  and  oould  not  endure  talking  or  movement,  or 
anything  that  would  in  the  slightest  degree  interfere  with  his  patt.  His  favourite  caddie  rejoiced 
In  the  name  of  '  Snuffy,'  and  on  one  occanon,  when  he  bad  settled  down  to  a  somewhat  longand 
momentous  putt,  he  called  out  impatiently,  '  Snuffy,  tak  yer  shadow  off  the  bole.'  He  waited 
a  little,  and  finding  no  change,  he  said  again,  '  Tak  yei  shadow  off  the  bole,  I  tell  ye,  Snnffy.' 
'It's  no'  my  shadow,  sir ;  it's  yer  ain,'  wss  the  reply.  Then  looking  up  rather  bewiidored,  he 
remarked,  'Dod  !  so  it  ia  !'     He  was  now  satisfied,  and  sooceeded  in  getting  his  ball  down. 

HiB  hut  time  he  played  I  formed  one  of  the  foursome,  and  when  near  the  fisherman's  oottage 
be  said  someliody  had  struck  him  with  a  golf -ball.   This,  however,  was  not  the  case  ;  it  was  a  stroke 
of  a  different  kind,  and  after  letting  him  rest  for  a  time  in  the  cottage  close  by.  we  managed  with 
diSeolty  to  get  him  home.     Neit  day  I  went  up  to  see  the  fine  old  fellow,  now  oonsiderably  over 
eighty.     I  found  him  propped  up  in  bed,  with  his  oluba  on  either  side.     I  had  scarcely  time  to  ask 
how  he  was,  when  he  observed,  '  You  see,  1  have 
got  my  weapons  of  war  beside  me ;    I    think    I  '11 
lie  ready  for  jou  by  Saturday.'     It  was  not  to. lie, 
however  ;  he  bad  played  his  last  round. 

Thomas  White's  name  appears  very 
often  on  the  scratch  medals  in  the  first 
ten  years  of  the  competitions.  He  was 
Inspector  of  Poor  at  Dunbar,  and  a  first- 
rate  goifer. 

Captain  (now  Colonel)  Brown  of  Long- 
formacus  is  one  of  the  most  eminent 
players  in  the  Dunbar  Club,  to  judge 
by  the  frequency  of  his  appearance  as 
medallist.  At  North  Berwick  and  else- 
where he  has  shown  that  his  victories  at 
Dunbar  are  not  accidental. 

Mr.  Laidlay  appears  like  a  meteor  in 
188+,   and   does   not  return   to   attract  ..^—  ^^ 

further  attention  on  the  Dunbar  firma-  r/=^.™.p*«„fr./**j.i/o,*,«/„*.Av/,a; 

ment. 

The  representative  of  an  old  East  Lothian  family  with  good  golfing  traditions, 
and  himself  a  fine  golfer,  the  late  Colonel  Anderson  of  Bourhouse  identified  him- 
self with  this  breezy  course.     There  was  no  more  popular  gentleman  in  East 


/Z^^^cy^'^h^^*^ 
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Lothian,  and  no  golfer  who  better  upheld  the  best  traditioas  of  the  game.  As 
H  foursome  player  he  was  one  of  the  ideal  sort,  and  as  fot*  his  performances  in 
stroke  play,  the  Dunbar  and  other  ciub 
medalagivea  most  creditable  account.^ 
For  the  last  eight  years  the  song 
'  I  fear  no  Foe '  has  not  been  the 
medium  through  which  the  crack 
players  of  Ounbaf  expressed  their 
feelings  as  they  marched  to  the  links 
on  medal  days.  The  coveted  trophies 
might  almost  have  been  awarded  to 
Mr.  W.  T,  Armour  without  the  for- 
mality of  a  competition,  so  steady 
and  formidable  has  been  his  game. 
This  fine  player  leamt  his  golf  at 
St.  Andrews,  where  he  «on  his  first 
medal  at  the  age  of  fifteeri.  Besides 
his  numerous  victories  at  Dunbar,  he 
has  many  others  to  record,  such  as 
the  Jubilee  Vase  at  St.  Andrews  in 
1888,  the  spring  and  autumn  medals 
iF^m'PiK«,pTifiin,M,!ir-i.inoi>i.rsii/  of  the  Wcst  Lancashire  Club(several 

times),  and  various  prizes  at  LuShess, 
GuUane,  Portrush,  and  other  places.  Mr.  Armour  holds  the  record  of  the 
green  in  a  club  competition,  via.  77,  made  in  1893;  Jack  Kirkaldy  holds 
the  professional  record — 70. 

DunbarClub,  like  most  ofthe  others  in  the  county,  has  had  a  career  of  steady 
progress.  The  membership,  which  at  the  sUrt  was  about  a  dozen,  is  now  I  i  8, 
The  entry-money,  at  the  first  nil,  is  now  £2,  Ss.,  and  the  annual  subscription, 
which  at  first  was  a  ci-own,  is  now  a  guinea.  During  the  present  year  the  club 
has  been  in  communication  with  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe's  factor  for  a  more 
extended  lease  of  the  course  at  a  reasonable  rent  If  this  be  granted,  as  no 
doubt  it  will,  the  members  intend  to  erect  a  more  commodious  clubhouse 
than  the  one  at  present  existing,  which  is  quite  inadequate  for  their  require- 


^  f~:  l4.<<..4X.*y\^ ». 


'  The  foursome  in  which  ihe  gallant  Colonel  figures  (p.  333]  is  at  North  Berwick,  the 
players  besides  him  being  Colonel  Brown  and  two  of  his  brothers,  while  the  candies  are  Bob 
Fei^son,  Willie  Cimpbell,  and  the  two  Cosgroves,  Bob  and  Ned. 
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Captains  and  Fretidents 
ISSe^T.  George  Warrender  of  Locheni). 
18S7-G8.  Major  Fletohet  of  Salton. 
lasftW.  J.  G.  Snttie  of  Prestangrange. 
1859-60.  J.  G,  Baird  H«y  of  Beltoc. 
1860-61.  Captain  Coi  of  H.M.  Artillerj. 
1861-69.  Nonnan  Mitobell-Iunea  of  Ajton. 
ieee-63.  CoIoDel  Homo  (4  BroomhouBe. 
1863-64.  J.  O.  Baird  Ha;  of  Belton, 
1864-65.  Captain  Kinloch  of  GUmertoD. 
1865-66.  Hwquii  of  Bovmont. 
1866-67.  Sit  Thomas  Buoban  Hepburn,  Bart,  of 


of  Ike  Dunbar  Golf  Club 


1867-71.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Boibui^e. 

1S71-7S.'  Uajor  Grant  Suttie. 

187S-73.  Major  Grant  Suttie. 

1B73-T4.  ail   T.   Bocban   Hepbnm,   Bart., 

Smeaton. 
1&74-75.  J.  O.  Baird  Hay  of  Belton. 
1875-76.  Hie  Marquii  of  Bovmont. 
1876-77.  Colonel  Anderson  of  BoarhDuae. 


.879-80. 


1877-78.  Captain  Brown. 
1878-79.  Captain  Brown. 

Captain  Ha;. 

Alexander  Drysdale. 

Lord  Eleho. 

ProvoBt  Brand. 

Lord  Elclio. 

A.  J.  Balfour.  M.P. 

Colonel  Anderson  of  Bourhou 

Captain  Hay. 


W.  I 


.  Glen. 


R.  Waugh. 

J.  J.  KeUy. 

C.  McKinlaj. 

C.  J.  Ker. 

J.  MeKinla;. 

J.Wallace. 

P.  Fyshe. 

.896-96.  W.  T.  Armour. 


Witu»«n. 

1857.  Captain  Hume, 

1858.  Captain  Hay, 

1859.  Captain  Cox,  . 

1860.  Lieutenant  Stewart. 

1861.  William  Dick, 
186s.  Uentenant  Stewart, 

1863.  Lieutenant  Stewart, 

1864.  Lieutenant  Stewart, 

1865.  Lieutenant  Stewart, 

1866.  William  Diok, 

1867.  T.  ■WTiite. 
18aa  Captain  Ha;, 

1869.  Captain  Hay, 

1870.  Tbos.  White, 

1871.  CapUin  Ha;, 
187S.  Tho«.  Whits, 

1873.  Th«.  White, 

1874.  Cbarlea  KeUy, 

1875.  J.  MoGibbon, 

1876.  Captain  Brown. 

'  The  Duke  of  Rojiburghe  remained  President,  and  (he  Chairman  of  the  Committee  was  no 
styled  Captain  of  the  Club.  '  After  a  tie  with  Mr,  W.  Dick. 

•  After  a  tie  with  Mr.  R.  Cunnineham.  *  After  a  tie  with  Captain  Hume. 
'  Course  eitended  to  eighteen  holes  from  fifteen.  •  After  a  tie  with  Mr.  T.  White. 
'  The  day  was  very  boisterous,  which  accounts  for  high  score. 

"  After  a  tie  with  Mr.  R.  L'Amy. 

*  In  1893  the  course  was  considerably  altered.  This  only  affected  the  1894  competition. 
'*  Violent  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  hence  high  scote. 


1877-  G.  L.  Crole,    . 

lB7a  Captain  Brown, 

— X  Captain  Hay, 
>.  Captain  Brown, 
I.  Colonel  AnderHOQ, 
t.  Colonel  Andenc 
I.  J.  Bisaett, 
I.  J.  £.  Ludlay, 
>.  C.  Innes  Ker, 
I.  Jas.  Bisaet, 
'.  Jas.  Bisset, 
\.  James  McKinla;,    . 
t.  Jas.  BiiMt, 
).  R.  Cunningham, 
L.  W.  T.  Armour, 
t.  Colonel  Anderson. 
I.  W.  T.  Armour, 
I.  A.  Home, 
>.  A.  SISBon. 
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Roxbnrgke  Medal,  inttiltded  1868 


1868,  C«pt»in  J.  Hume,  . 

88 

1883.  J.  lUjJrin,       . 

96 

1869.  CaptUD  J.  Q.  Baitd  Haj,       . 

79 

1884.  J.  B.  Laidlay, 

78 

1870.  R  M.  Temple. 

80 

1885.  W.  B.  Glen,    . 

1871.  T.  While,        .... 

75 

1886.  J.  Bimet, 

92 

187S.  Jamea  Brand, 

87 

1887.  C.  J.  Ker,       . 

9S 

1873.  J.  G.  Baird  Haj  of  Bellon,     . 

7e 

1888.  W.  T.  Armour, 

92 

1874.  W.  Dick 

1889,  Colonel  Brown, 

9S 

1875.  Charles  Nelson,       . 

80 

1876.  Captain  Brown,       . 

1891,  W.  T.  Amour,        . 

83 

1877.  T.  White 

79 

189*.  W.  T.  Amiour,        . 

94 

1878.  Captain  Brown,        . 

79 

1893.  W.  T.  Armour,       . 

83 

1879.  CapUin  Brown, 

78 

1894.  W.  T.  Amour, 

81 

1880.  G.  U  Crole 

95" 

1896.  W.  T,  Amout, 

84 

1881.  ColDnel  Andenon, 

9e> 

1896.  W.  T.  Armour,       . 

8S 

IBBa.  Captain  Brown, 

95 

Wamnder  Medal 

Winntrt.                                               Simks, 

1857,  A.  J.  Buckio 93 

1858.  Captain  Kinloch  of  Oilmerton, 

1859.  CaptuD  Hume, 

101 

1860.  Captain  Ha;, 

90> 

1861.  Captain  Ha;, 

89 

114 

1863,  Dr.  Gray,        .        . 

91 

1864.  J.  G.  Baird  Hay,    . 

SO 

1865.  W.  Dick, 

85 

1866.  Frank  Caj,      . 

88 

1867.  W.  Diok, 

87 

1868.  R.  M,  Temple, 

79 

1869.  T.  While, 

77 

1870.  T.  White, 

75 

1871.  T.  White, 

86 

187!.  T.  While, 

96 

1873.  T,  White, 

lOO 

1874.  Charle*  Nebon,       . 

83 

81 

1876.  Captain  Brown,       . 

79  » 

A>*             J*. 

1877.  Captain  Brown.      . 

75 

htJ/i    JLwJ^ 

1878.  Captain  Brown,        , 

95 

.^//(••ii(r*v* 

1879.  No  oompetition  on  aooount  of  His 

'  •  CJTM**^ 

1880.  W.  Dick, 90 

(Frtma  Hut<itr^l<  ij  BurrnHi,  LOxrftt 

1881.  Charles  KeUj 97  * 

laee.  Colonel  Anderson,           ...    99 

'  Course  very  rough,  hence  the  high  score. 

*  Round  extended  Trom  fifteen  to  eighteen  holes, 

'  After  a  tie  wilh  Mr.  W.  Dick. 

''  Round  extended  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  holes. 
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Wig«n. 

Stroke  ,                 Winntn. 

Scroku. 

96      '  1890.  W.  T.  Annonr,       .        .        . 

1S84.  CoIoDd  Brown,       . 

84       j   1891.  W.  T.  Armour, 

1889.  Jmmea  Biwet. 

91 

189«.  R.  CuimiDgh&m, 

88 

1SS6.  JuDBi  Binet, 

91 

1893.  W.  T.  Armour, 

88' 

ISST.  Jmmea  BUwC 

IW 

1894.  W.  T.  Amour, 

84 

188a  W.  T.  Armour,        . 

89 

1895.  W.  T.  Armour, 

69 

1889.  W.  T.  Armour.        . 

1896.  W.  T.  Armour, 

91 

Some  Extract 

t  front  Ike  Min«ie»  of  the  Dunbar  Golf  Club 

5  ManA  1859. 
e  resolved  that  the  duties  of  the  nutn  employed  to  koep  the  green  be  ai  followi, 
vis.  He  shall  make  new  holea  evsiy  S&turdaj  morning— the  putting-greens  shall  be  swept  and 
sorted  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday— the  molehill"  on  the  course  shall  be  kept  down  as  much  U 
possJ1>le — Kad  that  he  slioll  be  in  actoudonce  on  medal  days,  and  when  the  Tent  is  required  to 

33  March  iSBO. 
It  was  proposed  and  agreed   to,  that  Hr.  Reimie  be  asked  to  direct  his  people  going  over  the 
putting-greeps  with  their  carts,  whea  going  to  and  from  the  Ware- 

vuh  April  laes. 

Sir  Hugh  Home  Campbell  of  Morohmont,  oompounda  for  all  future  subsDriptiona  by  a  payment 
of  five  pounds. 

17  Oet.  1863. 
Tom  Morris  of  rrestwick  and  Andrew  Park  of  Musselburgh  played  »  match  round  the  links, 
and  being  the  lowest  ever  made,  the  same  is  considered  worthy  of  preservation  in  the  reoords  of 
the  elub. 

Hole.             Morris           Park           M.    P. 
1  4  B 1 0 
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5 

0 
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0 

11 

3 
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7 

0 

13 

6 

6 

0 

0 
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Oet.  mh,  1867. 
iretoiy  read  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  the  Duke  of  Roiburghe,  intimatiog  his 
F  presenting  a  gold  modal  for  competition  by  the  members  of  the  dub.  The  meeting  re- 
ceived the  intimatioD  with  much  BBtisfaction,  and  Mr.  Kelly,  after  referring  to  the  kindly  interest 
which  fail  Graoe  has  all  along  taken  in  the  prosperity  of  the  club,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  l«  the 
Dnke  for  his  kindness,  which  was  cordially  agreed  to. 


•  Aflet  a  tie  with  Mr.  W.  B.  Glen. 


'  After  a  tie  with  Mr.  D.  Pringle. 
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Oct.  ISift,  1870. 
On  tbe  motion  of  CapUia  Kinlaah.  it  was  reeolved  that  instead  of  btJlotiDg  for  markers  to 
MwompoDy  the  pUy«n  on  medal  days,  we  should  return  to  oar  old  plan  of  eaoh  player  keeping  his 
opponent's  scoTe. 

o<(.  B8(J..  isn. 

Tbe  day  was  fine,  and  tbe  number  of  players  the  largest  ever  leeo  on  tbe  groen  ....  Several 
ladjee.  including  Ha.  BaJrd  Hay  and  party,  were  on  tbe  green  dnrii^  tbe  day,  and  several  gentle- 
men— friends  of  tbe  members,  amongst  whom  waa  Major  Lookhart,  author  of  fair  to  Ste. 

June  Ott.  1873. 

The  secrelary  brought  forward  a  claim  for  rent,  made  by  Mr.  Rennie,  and  read  several  letters 
received  from  him  bearing  on  the  subject.  After  some  discussion,  SirT.  B.  Hepburn,  Bart.,  moved 
that  a  sum  of  ten  pounds  should  be  offered  as  yearly  rent,  on  eondiUon  that  the  cinb  should  have 
the  free  and  unrestricted  right  to  play  golf  on  tbe  links,  and  that  an  equal  sum  should  be  paid  for 
the  year  ISTI  and  ISTe,  when  Mr.  Reonie  first  put  forward  a  claim  for  rent. 

Agreed  to,     [Mr.  Rennie  claimed  a  right  to  more,  but  afterwards  aoc«pl«d  the  sum  offered.] 

Apnl  ftilh,  1874. 

Dr.  James  referred  in  feeUng  terms  to  the  loss  which  the  olnb  bad  sustained  in  the  death  of 
Captain  Stewart,  one  of  the  oldest  memtiers,  and  who,  along  with  Sir  John  Warrender  and  the  late 
Captain  Coi,  was  maiuly  instrumental  in  forming  the  club. 

AprUsath,l8:6. 

The  secretary  laid  before  the  meeting  a  olaim  made  by  Mr.  Rennie,  the  late  tenant  of  Oiwell 
Mains,  for  damages  done  by  the  club  to  the  links  during  the  past  nine  yean.  The  meeting,  how- 
ever, could  not  entertain  their  liability  for  any  euofa  claim  as  Mr.  Rennie  has  made,  amounting  to 
£C>04,  and  as  the  club  had  previously  done  everything  in  their  power  to  pay  Mr  Rennie  a  reaaon- 
able  sum,  which  he  declined  to  aocept,  the  seorttaiy  was  itistruol«d  to  write  Mr.  Rennie,  stating 
that  his  oommunlcation  had  been  laid  by  him  before  the  general  meeting  of  the  club,  and  that  he 
had  received  no  instruction  to  take  any  action  in  r^ard  to  the  claim  therein  laid. 

Masr  niK,  1S79. 

I  was  desired  to  record  in  tbe  minutes  the  deep  sorrow  felt  by  all  the  members  of  the  dub  at 
the  lamented  death  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Roiburghe.  His  Grace  had  been  a  member  of  the 
olnb  from  the  time  it  was  instituted,  waa  tbe  donor  of  the  Roiburghe  Medal,  look  a  deep  interest 
in  tbe  prosperity  of  the  club,  and  did  much  [n  many  ways  to  promote  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  tbe  members.  From  the  many  noble  qualities  which  adorned  his  character,  the  late  Duke  was 
deservedly  held  in  high  esteen,  not  only  by  tbe  members  of  the  club  but  by  those  over  whom  his 
influence  extended. 

During  tbe  past  year  the  club  has  also  sustained  a  severe  loss  by  the  death  of  Sir  James  Grant 
Buttie,  one  of  the  most  highly  respected  members  and  one  of  our  keenest  players.  His  kindly, 
geoial  manners  had  greatly  endeared  him  to  all  the  members,  and  bis  familiar  form  will  long  be 
missed  on  the  links,  and  his  loss  deeply  regretted  by  all  the  members  of  the  club. 

April  19CA,  1884. 

On  tluB  dale  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of  Wbittingehame,  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
club  and  at  the  same  time  was  elected  Captain  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Oct.  nth.  1883. 

It  was  resolved  to  recommend  to  the  General  Meeting  that  adminion  (o  tbe  club  should  lAke 
place  at  the  Spring  and  Autumn  Medal  Mcetingn.  and  that  the  election  should  be  by  ballot,  two 
black  balls,  or  one  in  ten  to  eiclude.  It  was  also  resolved  that  tho  following  rule  should  be  adopted, 
viz. :  If  any  member  wilfully  acts  contrary  to  the  regulatioDS  or  rules  of  tbe  dub,  or  makes  himself 
otherwise  obnoiions  to  the  members,  he  may  be  expelled,  with  the  concurrence  of  three-fourths  of 
the  members  present  at  an  Annual  General  Meeting,  provided  that  notice  has  been  given  at  least  a 
fortnight  before  the  meeting  by  letter  from  the  secretary  to  the  party  in  question,  spedfying  the 
grounds  on  whioh  his  oondoot  will  be  brought  before  tbe  ooniideration  of  the  olub. 
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Jrdy  13,  1889. 
The  ■eeretary  BDbmitted  to  the  Conunitlee  the  following  letter  whieh  he  had  received  from  Mr. 
R.  U.  Rogera,  honorary  Beeretary  of  the  I>unbw  Cutle  Club : — 

Bkluvue,  Dunbar,  Jftlg  1889. 
DiiB  SiK,— At  a  Committee  Meeting  of  the  Dunbar  Caatio  Club,  held  on  the  8th  July,  the 
following  motioD  waa  carried  by  a  majority  of  one :  '  That  the  secretary  be  iiubwited  to  request  the 
■eeretary  of  the  Dunbar  Golf  Club  to  fumiah  the  Dunbar  Castle  Golf  Club  with  a  copy  of  a 
balance-sheet  of  his  elub  for  the  past  finaDoial  year.'  What  on  earth  we  have  to  do  with  yoor 
balaooe-sheet  I  oan't  make  out,  anil  1  therefore  forbear  to  do  any  further  thao  intiniate  the  terms 
of  the  motion  to  you.  I  am  further  iuitruoted  to  sail  yoor  attention  to  the  number  of  playerti  on 
the  Lioka  who  appear  to  pay  nothing  whatever  for  tiie  privilego,  both  resideuts  and  viBitora. 
AniODgrt  the  (onaer,  oompetitioni  have  been  held. — 1  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

R.  M.  RoaiRS, 
Bon.  Sec.,  Duniar  CaMU  Golf  Cluh. 
To  W.  Dick,  Esq.,  Hon.  See..  Dunbar  Golf  Club. 

With  respect  to  the  above  letter,  Mr.  W.  B.  Glon  moved,  and  it  waa  unanimoualy  agreed  to, 
'  That  the  Committee  of  the  Dunbar  Oolf  Club  eannot  reoognise  the  right  of  the  Dunbar  Castle 
Golf  Club  to  pass  any  such  resolution  as  that  contained  in  the  above  letter,  and  instruct  the  secre- 
tary to  write  to  that  effeot,  and  to  take  no  notice  of  any  similar  communication  he  may  receive  in 

Sotiie  Items  from  the  Accounts  of  the  Dunbar  Club 
189S.  Paid  tent,  .  .  .  .  .  .£868 

1809.  Feb.    4.  Paid  J.  k  W.  Marshall  for  golf  club  medal,    .  4  15    6 

„      Feb.  23.  raid  for  enlsiging  tent,  .')    S    8 

„      Oct.  11.  Paid  Sag-hoy  on  medal  day,  0     10 

1860.  Paid  W.  Bennie,  rent  of  ground,  1858  and  1859,  6    0    0 

1666.  May  10.  Paid  Lieut.   Stewart   Ix  days  for   flag-boy  during  militia 

training  at  9d.,  0    9    0 

.,      38.  Paid  Sergeant  Donaldson,  making  flags.  0    3    0 

1866.  Mar.  31.  Paid  lonobeon  on  medal  day £    6  10} 

„     Apr.    9.  Paid  old  woman  at  the  gate,  0    6    0 
„     July  19.  PtudDonaldsonforputtingout  flsgsou  extradaysdur^ng  the 

militia  training,  .  0  S  0 

„     Dot.  aO.  Paid  Henderson's  boys  for  looking  after  the  balls  on  medal  day,  0  3  0 

1867.  Hay  28.  Paid  Begamie  for  oovering  pies,  0  3  4 
„  July  20.  Paid  fore-caddie,  flags  not  being  out  on  the  Saturday,  0  0  6 
..      Aug.  17.  Paid  '  Snuffy '  tor  assisting  Sergt.  Congden,     -  0  0  6 

18S8.  Paid  Easton's  account  for  painting  flags,  0    8  6 

„     Got  17.  Expenses  of  deputation  to  Luffnesa,     .  2    0  0 

,,     Dec  12.  Paid  Vallanoe  for  making  up  five  dozen  balls,  10  0 
1863.  Mar.  16.  Paid  John  Heoderson  for  bringing  in  ten  dozen  balls,  given  to 

Vallanee  to  be  made  up,     .  .  0  10  0 

„  .,        Paid  Mr.  Bennie's  shepherd  for  extra  trouble  in  looking  after 

the  lambs,    .  10  0 

Di'NBAR  Castle  Club 
This  club  was  formed  on  3rd  August  1882,  witb  the  object  of  enabling 
some  local  golfers  to  play  over  the  course  under  the  auspices  of  the  old  club, 
but  at  less  expense  than  the  members  thereof  incur.  The  necessary  permis- 
sion was  granted,  the  charge  fixed  being  7s.  6d.  each.  The  amusing  com- 
munication quoted  above  shows  that  this  payment  implied  no  right  to  inquire 
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into  the  financial  or  other  affairs  of  the  Dunbar  Club. 

the  first  has  been  captain  of  the  Castle  Club.  Mr.  R.  M 
land  Revenue, 
acted  as  secre- 
tary while  in 
the  town,  and 
took  an  active 
share  in  pro- 
moting the 
interests  of  the 
club.  The  pre- 
sent secretary 


Provost  Brand  from 
Rogers,  of  the  In- 


Q^S^y^ 


Home,  whose 
portrait  is  here 
given.      Mr. 


roemberofthe    „_[,.„  bunbaii  castle  club 
senior      club,  ^f„„ .  f^^,^, 

and    in    1894- 

won  its  scratch  medal  at  the  October 
meeting.  TTiere  are  fifty  members  in  the 
Castle  club,  most  of  those  who  joined  at  the  start  being  still  on  the  list. 
The  club  has  in  its  brief  career  been  able  to  collect  a  good  deal  of  silver  and 
gold  on  which  to  perpetuate  the  fame  of  its  players.  The  scratch  medal  was 
the  gift  of  the  captain,  and  has  been  won  by  Mr.  W.  Wright  and  by  Mr.  W. 
Duncan.  Mr.  R.  K.  Inches,  jeweller,  showed  his  interest  in  the  club  by 
gifting  a  gold  medal  (handicap),  in  recognition  of  which  be  was  elected  an 
honorary  member.     There  is  nothing  of  interest  in  the  minutes. 


BowMoNT  (]OLF  Club 
'  Learn  young,  learn  feir,'  is  a  golf  maxim  not  open  to  dispute.  The  youth 
of  Dunbar  acted  upon  it  when  they  formed  a  club  of  their  own  in  189^,  and 
appropriately  named  it  after  the  heir  to  the  dukedom  of  Roxburghe.  It  was 
a  custom  in  old  and  famous  curling  clubs  to  form  the  laddies  into  a 
junior  club  and  train  them  to  '  hurl  the  channelstane '  as  their  fathers  had 
done.  The  juniors  thus  made  a  corps-de-rtserve  to  draw  upon  when  occasion 
required.  In  the  same  way  a  golf  club  composed  of  the  lads  of  the  place 
ought  to  be  encouraged  as  this  juvenile  club  has  been  encouraged  at  Dunbar. 
The  late  Mr.  Charles  M'Kinlay,  a  keen  golfer  who  did  much  for  the  town  and 
its  golf,  acted  with  his  usual  kindness  when  he  gave  the  boy  club  a  handsome 
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cup  to  stimulate  their  f^ne.  Till  his  lamented  death  he  was  annually 
elected  president.  The  old  club  also  encourages  the  young  by  allowing  the 
members  the  privilege  of  the  green  for  a  small  amiual  payment.  The  captains 
of  the  Bowmont  Hub  have  been  Messrs.  S.  Dalgliesh,  A.  L.  Borthwick,  W. 
Bruce,  and  J.  M.  Kobertson  ;  the  secretarieG,  Messrs.  R.  J.  Dick,  S.  Dick,  A.  L, 
Borthwick,  and  J.  W.  Cunningham.  The  scratch  prize-winners  in  their  order 
are  Messrs.  W.  D.  Clark,  S.  Dalgliesh,  T.  J.  Graham,  and  D.  Campbell,  whose 
winning  scores  have  all  been  under  three  figures,  which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  the  scores  of  their  seniors,  so  we  may  expect  to  hear  of  some  members 
of  the  club  in  county  competitions  by-and-by.  Dunbar,  with  all  its  golfing 
talent,  has  not  yet  figured  on  the  County  Cup  ;  but  as  Waterloo,  according 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  won  at  Eton,  some  of  the  boys  of  the 
Bowmont  Club  may  live  to  bring  their  town  into  honour,  and  to  see  its  name 
emblazoned  on  that  historical  trophy. 


Dunbar  Ladies'  Club 

Black  Agnes  had  too  much  on  her  hands  to  think  of  golf,  hut  in  quieter 
times  the  ladies  at  Dunbar  began  to  wield  the  hickory  and  hunt  the  gutta. 
At  what  precise  date  the  fair  ones  betook  themselves  to  the  links  we  are  not 
informed.  But  we  have  evidence  that  about  the  year  1870  they  had  united 
themselves  into  a  club.  Regarding  the  condition  of  affairs  in  this  club  we 
have  the  following  paragraph  under  '  Dunbar '  in  the  Haddingtonshire  Courier 
of  date  September  8,  1871  : — 

llioagh  the  Uilieg  have  not  availed  themulveB  of  the  advnnUge)  of  tbia  golf  club  so  much  sh 
wan  onliaipktod,  jet  a  feir  of  the  more  muBcular  And  eutbusitutic  have  bnced  tbeir  aerves  and 
■haken  off  the  megiima  by  a  round  or  two  upon  the  breezf  links.  It  baa  been  hinted  that  thia 
indifference  manifeated  to  the  gwne  by  the  ladiea  orisea  from  the  faot  that  thej  have  no  prizes  to 
pUj  for.  In  the  meantime,  for  their  encouragement,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  a  gay  and 
gallant  bachelor,  and  one  who  is  devoted  to  golfing,  ha»  aignlfled  bis  intention  of  offering  him- 
«elf,  heart  and  band,  aa  a  prize  to  the  fair  competitor*,  the  only  condition  insisted  on  being  that  the 
Tinner  muit  be  young  and  pretty. 

Whether  the  prize  was  played  for  and  won  history  does  not  relate.  Perhaps 
the  ladies  took  the  conceit  out  of  this  '  gay  and  gallant  bachelor '  by  inforroing 
him  that  the  '  prize  '  was  not  handsome  enough.  The  offer  at  any  rate  did  not 
revive  the  club.     It  languished  and  died. 

The  present  Dunbar  Ladies'  Club  was  formed  at  a  meeting  held  in  the 
Freemasons'  Hall,  Dunbar.  A  committee  of  gentlemen  had  for  some  years 
organised  a  ladies'  golf  competition  in  August.  From  the  success  of  this,  and 
also  from  the  troubles  arising  out  of  the  complaints  regarding  lady  players 
going  the  ordinary  round,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  it  was  thought 
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Advisable  to  form  a  regular  club.  Circulars  were  sent  out  in  the  autumn  of 
1893,  a  good  many  promised  to  join,  and  the  meeting  to  inaugurate  the  club 
took  place  as  stated.  A  committee  of  ten  was  elected,  composed  of  six  ladies, 
including  the  captain  and  secre- 
tary, and  four  gentlemen,  who  had 
taken  great  interest  in  the  fornM- 
tion  of  the  club,  Messrs.  H.  G, 
Baillie,  W.  Crooke,  F.  Wallace, 
and  Robert  Edgar.  At  the  next 
annual  general  meeting,  held  on 
the  8th  April  1895,  these  four 
gentlemen  withdrew  from  the 
committee,  three  ladies  being 
elected  in  their  stead.  The  late 
Dowager-Duchess  of  Boxburghe 
kindly  consented  to  become  pa- 
troness of  the  club.  Her  grand- 
daughter. Miss  Russell,  waselected 
captain,  but  resigned  in  June 
1895,  after  the  death  of  the 
Duchess.  Mrs.  Anderson  of  Bour- 
house  was  then  asked  to  become 
patroness,  which  she  cordially 
agreed  to  do.  Mrs.  Baillie  of 
Culters-AUers,  Lanarkshire,  suc- 
ceeded Miss  Russell  as  captain, 
being  resident  in  the  district, 
and  having,  along  with  her  hus- 
band, taken  a  lively  interest  in 
(he  club. 

The  ladies  play  over  the  course 
by    the   courtesy  of  the  Dunbar 


K.^;fWf^ 


Golf  Club,  as  in    the    meantime 
The  following  are  the  regulations  drawn  up  by 


1.  Ludios  who  play  are  expected  to  join  the  I^diea'  Club. 
S.  If  tbej  do  not,  they  must  provide  themeelveg  with  tic 

3.  Ladies  miut  allow  geutlemen  players  to  pass  tlielD  on  t 

4.  Indies,  whether  playing  by  tbemselvei  o 
than  5  p.h.    Ladies  not  going  the  full  round  mu 

A'.B.— The  green-keeper  has  received  it 
adhered  to. 
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Tbe  eighteen  holes  are  considered  too  long  a  round  for  a  ladies'  compe- 
tition, so  only  the  first  six  and  last  six  holes  (twelve  in  all)  are  played  over  at 
these  competitions,'  the  lowest  score  for  the  twelve 
holes  since  the  formation  of  the  Ladies'  Club  being 
68.  The  club  has  been  very  successful,  the  mem- 
bership for  last  season  being  about  eighty.  The 
silver  medal  (handicap),  which  is  played  for  monthly 
(May-October),  was  presented  by  Mr.  W.  Crooke, 
Edinburgh.  Tbe  committee  present  a  gold  pendant 
each  month  to  go  along  with  it.  An  inkstand  (handi- 
cap) was  also  presented  by  Mr.  Forbes  Wallace, 
to  become  the  property  of  any  lady  winning  it 
three  times.  As  yet  no  one  has  done  this.  Besides 
the  monthly  competitions,  the  special  competition 
in  August  has  been  continued  by  the  committee. 
An  interesting  hole  competition  took  place  in 
July    1895    (the   first    of  the   kind    held    by    the  „ 

club)  for  a  gold  medal  presented  by  Dr.  Smart,      ^-CicL    ^-  »**2»4^*t 
Olasirow.     This  was  won  by  Miss  Mackinlay,  Edin- 

LUt  of  Scratch  Winners,  tvitk  lamest  scores 


Hin  HUdk  B.  Mather, 
Hiag  Besgie  Bruce, 
MIh  Hackinlay, 
Hin  Greig,      . 
Hiu  Ronlddean, 


Mrs.  J.  A.  Purvei, 
Mrs.  S«vory,  . 
Urs.  Baillie,  . 
Miu  C  Greig, 
Nix  N.  RoDaldsoD, 


Usl  of  Winners  of  Monthly  Medal 

Mrs.  PurveB. 

Miu  Hilda  B.  Hatber  (3). 

MiBB  Chris*)'  Fjfe. 


HADDINGTON 
It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  ancient  county  town  of  our  golfing  county 
has  some  very  old  traditions  of  golf.  In  the  Haddington  Burgh  Book,  of  dat« 
June  6th,  1576,  Dr.  Wallace  James,  a  zealous  local  antiquary,  found  a  casual 
mention  of  an  action  anent  the  price  of '  ary  Golf  Bats ;  certaine  payntit  paperis, 
and  ane  hatt  lynt  with  velvet,'  the  whole  sum  being  slumped  together  and 


'  Length  of  Holes. 
I.  .  .  ass  yds. 
I.     .     -     198    „ 

z.  .   .  as  „ 


362  yds. 


150  yds. 


315  yds. 
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amounting  to  £8,  5s.  4d.  There  is  not  much  light  to  be  had  from  this  entry, 
beyond  the  fact  that  golf  was  known  in  the  burgh  more  than  300  years  ago. 
It  may  readily  be  supposed  that,  while  at  Tyninghame  and  Humbie  the 
masons  and  the  deacon  in  the  seventeenth  century  were  getting  into  grief 
over  their  Sunday  play,  the  pastime  was  still  enjoyed  where  the  Tyne  passes 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Lamp  of  Lothian.  The  venerable  Dr.  Howden,  one 
of  the  oldest  inhabitants,  tells  us  that  he  remembers  the  game  of  golf  being 
played  in  the  haughs  or  meadows  alongside  the  Tyne  in  his  early  days.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Traill,  Mr.  Donaldson,  and  some  of  the  Wilkies  were  among  the 
players  who  used  to  play  there  seventy  or  eighty  years  ago.  The  ground  was 
not  extensive,  but  it  was  suitable  for  the  game  so  far  as  it  went,  and  the 
townspeople  evidently  took  advantage  of  it  for  the  purpose.  From  their 
inland  situation,  Haddingtonians  have  not  the  facilities  enjoyed  by  dwellers  at 
the  coast,  but  in  spite  of  many  difficulties  golf  is  assiduously  practised  by 
many,  and  the  local  club  deserves  much  credit  for  the  enthusiasm  which  has 
triumphed  over  many  difficulties,  and  shown  thorough  devotion  to  the  old 
game. 

Haddington  Golf  Club 
The  inauguration  of  this  club  is  thus  described  in  the  first  minute : — 

On  Uond*}'  the  SSth  day  of  Augiut  1866,  the  following  gentlemen  met  at  LeoDoxlore  for  a  day's 
KolAng,  and  to  entertain  Hr.  Samuel  WilklnsoD  in  return  for  many  acts  of  hoepitality  and  friendship 
on  his  part :  Meura.  Jamea  Riohardeon,  Walter  Haig,  Henry  Coalston,  B.  M.  Temple,  David 
Croal,  and  James  CroaL  Af let  dinner,  the  Idea  vas  mooled  to  form  a  golf  club  in  Haddington, 
having  the  company  preMot  for  its  nacleiu.  The  proposal  waa  at  once  readily  entered  Into,  and 
having  been  formally  moved  and  seconded,  it  was  agreed  to  form  a  golf  club,  to  be  entitled  the 
Haddington  Golf  Club.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  David  Croal,  Keonded  by  Mr.  B.  M.  Temple,  Hr. 
Samuel  Wilkinson  vu  hy  acclamation  choien  oapulu  of  the  club.  On  the  motion  of  Captain 
Willdnaon.  seconded  by  Mr.  Walter  Haig,  Mr.  James  Richardson  was  unanimooaly  chosen  secretary 
and  treasurer  of  the  duh.  It  was  remitted  to  the  captain  and  treasurer  along  with  Mr.  James 
Croal,  as  a  managing  committee  to  prepare  ■  draft  of  niles  and  to  take  other  necessary  steps  for 
completing  the  organisation  of  the  club. 

The  remainder  of  the  sederunt  was  spent  in  play  on  tbe  grounds  of  LennoiloTS,  followed  b;  some 
hours  of  social  feativiCy  under  the  presidency  of  the  captain. 

The  inauguration  of  the  club  was  also  chronicled  by  the  HaddingloMhire 
Couritr  of  the  1st  October  in  the  following  terms  : — 

HaddiiisUm  Oolf  Club. — Our  golfing  readers  in  the  county  will  doubtless  look  twice  at  the 
above  heading,  and  wonder  what  it  means ;  but  when  we  resolve  tbe  mystery  for  them,  we  feel 
assured  that  they  will  gladly  hail  the  eitenaion  of  their  favourite  sport  in  the  county  which  the 
words  imply,  and  welcome  the  moat  recent  addition  to  the  number  of  its  clubs.  Although  from  its 
inland  situation  the  county  town  cannot  beast  of  such  facilities  in  the  way  of  coast  'links'  for  the 
practice  of  golf  as  are  possessed  by  its  sister  biirghg,  it  has  long  counted  among  its  population  not  a 
few  foad  lovers  of  the  attractive  and  invigorating  game.  Hitherto  their  names  have  tieeu  scattered 
abroad  upon  vorioua  olub  rolla,  but  a  desire  has  been  for  some  time  felt,  and  frequently  eipreased, 
that  these  scattered  membeis  should  be  gathered  together  and  assume  the  cohesive  form  of  an  indi- 
vidual dub,  bearing  the  name  of  the  good  old  burgh,  around  which  cluster  so  many  important  interests 
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of  the  prawnt,  md  m  UDpla  »  Bold  of  UMoiieaJ  memary  in  the  fiut.  We  hsTe  now  to 
M  our  heading  implies,  thftt  this  'felt  want,'  hae  ftt  length  baeaiBe  k  fait  accompli,  and  that,  among 
ill  varioiu  inititutioD*,  Haddington  can  now  number  an  indepeodeut  gotf  club.  The  inetitution, 
inaogutatiOD,  and  first  meeting  of  the  olub  look  pUoe  on  Tuesdaj-  Uet,  when  a  number  of  golfen 
having  met  together,  the  idea  wac  moated  and  at  once  agreed  to.  Mr.  S.  Wilkiiuon  was  choeen 
captain  of  the  olub,  with  Mr.  Jamea  Richardson  a>  secietBr)-,  and  a  oommitl«e  waa  appointed  to 
prepare  draft  rulea,  and  take  other  initiatorj  ateps  neoessar;  for  the  proper  organisation  of  the  hodj. 
Busiue«  having  heon  thus  aatisfactiiril]-  concluded,  the  membera,  acting  upon  the  thorough  British 
principle  '  that  no  great  enterprise  hsa  muoh  obaoce  of  aucoeas  until  it  hae  been  dined  over,'  pro- 
ceeded to  partake  of  an  excellent  luncheon,  which  was  done  justice  to  in  a  manner  tliat  fullj 
approved  the  admirable  social  capadtlea  and  healthy  appetites  of  the  infant  club.  In  the  abaenoe, 
■s  yet,  of  any  r^ular  plaj.grDund,  the  members  afterwards  held  their  first  day'a  aport  [n  a  park  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  the  use  of  which  haa  upon  various  oocaaions  been  kindly  granted  b; 
the  tenant  for  a  like  purpose.  Ever^-tbing  seemed  to  smile  upon  the  maiden  essay  of  the  young 
dab.  The  morning  bad  been  threatening  and  ehowery,  but  when  the  first  ball  spun  from  the 
onerring  olub  of  the  captain,  its  aerial  flight  waa  through  a  stream  of  bri^t  aunahine,  which  diffused 
life,  light,  and  heat  over  the  surrounding  rural  country,  and  imparled  f  reah  hope  to  the  heart  of  the 
patient  husbandman,  grown  almost  sick  with  the  piDtnustad  anxieties  of  a  fickle  and  adverse  harrest- 
time.  The  spot  waa  aa  rare  a  oombiaatian  of  the  beautiful  in  woodland  and  meadow  as  is  to  be 
found  in  our  [uotureaqoe  county  ;  and,  as  the  tendency  of  all  healthy  outdoor  exercise  ia  to  engender 
and  deepen  the  appreciaUon  of  naturc'a  external  aapeds,  it  may  eaailj'  be  auppoaed  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  day's  enjoyment  was  derived  from  this  source.  The  bright  sun  travelled  slowly  on 
its  '  pathless  course,'  and  when  the  shadows  of  the  hoary  oaks  became  more  and  more  enlengthened 
on  the  greensward  and  the  evening  mists  began  to  creep  over  the  landscape,  the  membera  were  still 
found  engroaaed  in  play,  eager  to  '  prcltmg  the  plcaaure  of  the  paaaing  hour.'  In  the  coune  of  the 
long  afternoon  numerous  matches  were  gone  through,  and  the  chancter  of  the  play  was  such  as  to 
aogur  well  for  the  future  standing  of  the  dab.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  outdoor  meeting  the 
membera  once  more  met  in  social  intercourse,  when,  prominent  on  the  list  of  toaata,  the  suoceea  and 
prosperity  of  the  new  club  was  duly  and  enthasiasticallj  pledged.  In  the  amenities  of  song,  senti- 
ment, and  toaat,  the  remainder  of  the  evening  waa  pleasantly  passed,  and  brooght  the  inaugural 
meeting  to  a  moat  satisfactory  termination. 

The  membership  of  the  club  thus  happily  inaugurated  was  at  first  limited 
to  eighteen,  with  Ss.  6d.  as  the  annual  subscription.  Amisfield  Park  was 
granted  by  Lord  Elcho  as  a  course  over  which  the  club  might  play  during  the 
mnter  months.  In  return  for  this  favour  his  lordship  was  elected  an  honoraiy 
member.  For  the  uniform  of  the  club  a  'blue  flannel  cap'  was  chosen.  The 
first  competition  for  the  merit  meilal  took  place  over  Gullanc  Links  in  1867, 
when  Mr.  Wilkinson  and  Mr.  R.  M.  Temple  tied  at  75,  the  former  eventually 
becoming  the  winner.  The  Courier,  as  usual,  has  some  reflections  on  the  event. 
Its  report  says : — 

Many  of  the  best  hands  having  got  into  grief  at  the  early  part  of  the  course,  placed  themselvee 
out  of  the  running.  But  these  are  exactly  the  incidents  in  the  fortunes  of  the  game  that  give  it 
not  a  little  of  its  peculiar  aest,  as  it  is  In  avoiding  '  acrapea '  of  this  Idnd  that  mooh  of  the  pleaaure 
of  the  game  consists.  Golfing,  in  truth,  ia  something  like  life  itself — full  of  vioissitiidea,  and  its 
pursuit  ia  no  sm«ll  diaoipline  to  the  man  of  impatient  spirit,  for  It  ia  exactly  in  proportion  aa  the 
player  loses  temper  that  he  gets  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  mire.  As  sormona  arc  to  be  found  in  stones, 
books  in  the  ronning  brooks,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  little  sound  philosophy  may  not  be  extracted 
from  the  hazards  of  the  golf-course. 

The  membership  was  in  1867  increased  to  thirty-six,  and  in  1870  the  sub- 
scription  was   raised  to  4s.     In  1871    the  club   lost  by   death  its  esteemed 
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captain,  to  whom  the  formation  of  the  club  was  mainly  due,  and  whose  fatherly 
care  preserved  it  in  its  early  years.  The  minute  of  regret  at  his  death  is 
in  these  terms  r — 

Since  the  formatiDD  of  the  club  in  IfCS  Mr.  Wilkinwin  held  the  otBce  of  captun.  UimBelf  an 
eathiuiutle  lover  of  golf,  it  wag  hia  delight  to  foiter  in  othen,  and  eepeciaUy  in  the  joung,  the  same 
sentiment,  and  Ui  encourage  and  aHiBt  beginneni  lu  acquiring  a 
kaowledge  of  the  royal  game,  while  hia  strict  sense  of  honour 
in  all  chat  pertaiHB  to  the  rules  of  play  made  hia  example  aa 
captain  invaluable.  During  hia  term  of  office  Mr.  Wilkinson 
did  much  to  oontribute  to  the  Bucceu  of  the  club  by  the  pro- 
of bin  interest  in  its  welfare  in  the  handaome  challenge  prize 
which  bean  hia  name.  But  above  all,  his  kindly  and  genial 
personal  character  endeared  him  to  every  member  of  the  club. 
by  whom  hia  lues  is  deeply  felt,   and  thus  imperfectly  put  on 

He  must  from  all  accounts  have  been  a  man 
among  a  thousand — this  father  of  the  Hadding- 
ton Club.  We  have  done  our  best  to  enable 
the  club  to  cherish  his  memory  by  giving  his 
portrait,  and  at  the  same  time  we  have  pleasure 
in  inserting  the  following  very  interesting  account 

of  the  worthy  man  by  Mr.   David  Croal,  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 

club,  and  one  of  Mr.  Wilkinson's  best  friends  : — 

A  brief  notice  of  Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  first  captain  of  the  Haddington  Club,  may  not  be  unwoftiiy 
of  a  plaee  in  a  volume  which  will  help  to  keep  gieen  the  memory  of  an  ardent  and  devoted 
lover  of  the  royal  game.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  Engliah  bom,  was  in  his  earlier  years  in  the  service 
of  the  late  Sir  Thomss  Monorieff  of  Monifielh,  a  keen  golfer  in  his  day,  and  saw  enough  of 
the  game  to  make  him  take  to  it  readily.  He  carried  his  love  of  the  pastime  with  him  when  in 
later  life  he  became  the  trusted  butler  of  the  late  Lady  Blantyre  of  Lenuaxlove,  in  the  surrounding 
parks  of  which  be  found  opportunities  for  renewing  his  old  St.  Andrews  practice  with  the  club. 
Here  he  gradually  gathered  a  few  congenial  golfers  round  him,  and  here,  amid  the  beautiful  wood- 
lands and  underneath  the  shadow  of  the  hislorical  caatle  of  the  Maitlauds,  the  Haddington  olnb 
bad  its  birth  with  the  genial  and  hospitable  butler  for  its  captain.  Mr.  Wilkinson  was  one  of  those 
men  who  oould  not  do  things  by  halves.  He  was  an  enthusiast.  He  made  his  own  oluba,  and 
better  could  not  have  come  out  of  the  banda  of  a  professional  craftsman.  If  you  happened  to  be  in 
favour,  the  gift  of  one  of  hia  apoons  or  putters,  u  nicely  finished  as  skill  and  labour  eould  make 
them,  was  the  highest  proof  of  it ;  nor  waa  he  chary  of  hia  gifts.  An  ardent  bird  fancier,  his 
breed  of  canaries  waa  not  to  be  surpaeaed  anywhere,  and  many  were  the  prizes  he  carried  off  at  the 
local  competitions.  In  hia  workshop  (the  window  of  which  waa  chiielled  out  of  the  ten-teet-thick 
wall  of  the  old  fortress),  and  with  his  song-birds  on  all  aides  of  him.  the  fine  old  man  had  alwa3'B  a 
cordial  welcome  for  all  oomers.  If  the  lady  of  the  manor  happened  to  be  from  home,  as  was  now  and 
again  the  case,  and  a  little  more  freedom  could  be  taken,  the  captain  of  the  club  would  get  out  hia 
bagpipes,  on  which  he  waa  a  capital  performer,  and  entertain  his  guests  to  a  suecesaion  of  pibroohs  or 
laments,  in  a  style  that  would  have  done  no  discredit  to  the  piper  of  the  Macallum  More  himself. 
In  this,  as  in  everything  else,  hia  motto  waa  '  Eioelnor.'  An  illustration  of  hia  skill  on  the  pipes  may 
be  given.  It  was  one  fine  summer  evening,  in  returning  from  a  golfing  match  at  Gullane,  that  the 
episode  ocouned.  In  ascending  the  ateep  incline  that  intervenes  between  Aberlady  and  Hadduig- 
ton.  the  rest  of  the  golBng  party  warned  them  that  tbey  were  approaching  a  party  of  merry- 
makers.   This  was  a  group  of  young  men  and  maidens  who  were  doing  the  best  they  eoold  to  danes 
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to  thB  miuic  of  a  bag-pipe,  very  deBdently  played  by  one  ot  their  number.  The  piper  soul  of 
the  'captain'— as  he  always  bred  to  be  called— was  vexed  within  him.  In  a  moment  he  was 
out  of  the  carriage,  had  eelied  hold  of  the  pipes,  and  was  at  full  blast  with  an  energy  and  Bpirit 
that  put  fresh  life  and  mettle  into  the  heeli  of  the  dancen.  He  gave  them  at  least  half  an 
hooi  of  it  before  tiring,  hi*  reward  being  an  emphaljo  cheer  from  the  country  folks  as  he  drove  off. 
It  is  only  an  act  of  justice  to  the  memory  of  this  excellent  man  to  say  that  ho  was  a  moat  trusted 
and  respected  servant  ot  the  Blantyre  family,  and  one  whose  man}-  attractive  qualities  of  character 
endeared  him  to  all  his  friends.  His  naturally  vigorous  constitution  was  sapped  by  internal 
injaries  received  by  him  in  helping  to  extinguish  a  fire  that  broke  ont  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  old 
oaatle.  and  a  long  and  lingering  illness  followed,  but  to  the  last  '  the  captain '  maintained  his 
interest  in  the  olub  of  which  he  was  the  founder. 

The  Wilkinson  Trophy,  which  preserves  the  name  of  this  worthy  in  the 
Haddington  Club,  is  a  unique  affair,  being  the  hoof  of  an  Arab  steed  which 
had  carried  Colonel  Stuart  through  the  Crimean  War.  The  steed  spent  its 
latter  days  as  a  pensioner,  in  peace  and  quiet,  within  the  grounds  of  Lennox- 
love.  When  it  died,  one  of  the  hoofs  was  given  to  Mr.  Wilkinson  by  Lady 
Blantyre.  Being  such  a  keen  golfer,  the  happy  idea  occurred  to  him  to  have 
the  hoof  mounted  in  silver,  mode  into  a  '  Sneeshin'  Mull '  and  presented  as  a 
trophy  to  the  Haddington  Club.  Surely  a  most  appropriate  gift  to  golfers, 
whose  motto  is  '  Far  and  Sure,'  and  one  which  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear 
is  much  valued  by  the  members  of  the  club. 

Id  the  year  1S78  we  find  from  the  minutes  that  the  club  again  had  to 
mourn  the  loss  by  death  of  the  captain  of  the  year — Mr.  William  Hogarth,  '  a 
true  golfer  and  a  most  estimable  and  lovable  man.'  His  memory  is  also 
preserved  by  the  Hogarth  Gold  Medal,  presented  by  him  to  be  played  for 
over  Gutlane  and  North  Berwick  Links  respectively.  The  medal  is  tasteful 
and  handsome. 

By  the  year  1881  the  club  subscription  was  raised  to  three  shillings 
and  sixpence  and  the  membership  to  fifty.  In  that  year  the  privilege  of 
playing  in  Amisfield  Hark  was  withdrawn  by  Lord  Wemyss,  the  house  and 
grounds  having  been  let  to  a  tenant  (Mrs.  Thomson  Carmichael).  The  club 
then  got  permission  from  Mr.  Henderson,  the  tenant  of  Byres,  which  was 
once  on  a  time  the  possession  of  Sir  David  Lindsay's  family,  to  play  golf 
over  the  parks  at  Garleton  in  the  winter  months.  Mr.  (ieorge  Ormiston 
about  this  time  gave  several  prizes  for  competition — a  pair  of  studs,  a 
china  tea-pot  and  silver-mounted  oak  cup, — and  on  his  returning  to  Calcutta, 
there  to  represent  Haddington  as  a  golfer,  the  club  entertained  him  to  supper. 
On  20th  April  1882  the  members  sent  a  touching  message  of  condolence  with 
the  Wemyss  family  on  the  death  of  the  Countess  of  Wemyss,  in  reply  to 
which.  Lord  Elcho,  on  behalf  of  the  family,  expresses  their  'grateful  sense  of 
the  kindly  feeling  that  prompted  this  expression  of  sympathy.'  In  1886  the 
club  having  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  get  the  tenant  of  Amisfield  to 
allow  them  again  to  play  in  the  park,  went  exploiting  toward  the  shores  of 
the  Forth,  and  fixed  their  attention  on  the  vacant  ground  between  Gosford 
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House  and  the  sea  as  a  suitable  course.  We  give  the  application  to  the  Earl, 
and  his  Lordship's  reply,  as  they  both  contain  little  'bits'  of  historical 
interest  :— 

H*DDiNOTOK,  16lh  October  1886. 
Mv  IdRD, — The  Htuililiagton  Golf  Cluh  have  directed  me  to  addreu  yoar  lordship  In  regard  to 
the  formfttion  of  a  coune  on  the  wiute  grouod  lying  between  your  Goaford  poticiea  and  the  sea. 
Ad  your  lordship  is  aware,  our  club  for  roaoy  yeara  had  penninion  to  play  iuAmiafield  Park,  but  in 
deference  to  the  wiahen  of  the  present  tenant  of  the  house  that  permissioD  wae  withdrawn.  During 
the  last  five  winters  the  club  has  played  on  a  eoune  formed  <ia  the  farm  of  Byres,  but  owing  to  the 
very  exposed  situatioD  and  the  roughness  of  the  turf  the  game  could  not  be  played  there  with  any 
Ae!gree  of  pleasure.     The  other  courses  most  accessible  to  oar  membein  are  thone  of  LulTness  and 


Qullane,  and  although  most  of  our  memben  are  members  of  these  clubn,  the  distance  of  these  links 
from  Haddington  prevents  players  making  any  use  of  them  during  the  short  winter  days,  and  the 
expense  of  hiring  becomes  a  coniiideration.  In  these  circumstances  the  club  determined  to  aacer-  . 
tain  if  your  lordship  had  any  objection  to  the  formation  of  a  course  on  the  piece  of  gronnd  I  have 
mentioned.  We  have  not  yet  made  any  thorough  examination  of  the  ground,  but  several  of  our 
members  have  gone  over  it,  and  1  think  seven  or  nine  holes  could  he  got.  If  your  lordship  views 
this  request  favourably,  we  would,  if  you  wish,  submit  to  jou  a  sketch  showing  the  proposed  boles, 
or  should  your  lordship  desire  it.  a  committee  of  the  club  would  wait  upon  you,  I  need  not  point 
out  to  your  lordship  the  ailvantagee  of  the  proposed  course  in  respect  of  its  being  so  accessible  by 
railway  from  here. 

To  this  letter,  which  was  signed  by  the  secretary,  his  Lordship  replied  as 
follows ; — 
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peee  of  gronnd  in  quntiou  shonld  remain  in  a  rough,  wild  stale,  and  indeed  a.  year  or  two  ago  the 
oom  that  feed  there  vere  removed  in  the  hope  that  brian,  eto. ,  would  apring  np.  and  that  the 
ground  on  this  side  of  Boglehill  would  thus  become  a»  roseclod  and  piotureeque  aa  it  is  on  the  other 
•ide.    I  am  reallj  very  Borry  thus  to  have  to  say  no.— Yotire,  eto.  WiMyaa. 

Disappointed  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  leave  Sir  David  Lindsay's 
rough  country  for  Uosfortl,  where  his  royat  pupil  had  golfed  and  courted,  the 
Haddington  players  took  vengeance  on  the  club  funds  and  voted  £5  per 
annum  for  hires  to  Gullane  and  elsewhere  for  their  summer  competitions. 
They  soon  outran  the  constable,  for  the  very  next  year  this  was  withdrawn,  and 
also  £\  per  annum  which  for  many 
years  had  been  contributed  by  the 
club  toward  the  upkeep  of  the 
green  at  Gullane.  In  1894,  the 
members,  evidently  tired  of  wander- 
ing so  much,  determined  to  rent 
Garleton  for  the  whole  year.  Lord 
Wemyss  and  Mr.  Hall  BIyth,  the 
shooting  tenant,  gave  the  neces- 
sary permission,  and  it  was  <lecided 
that  all  club  competitions,  except 
that  for  the  Hogarth  Medal,  should 
be  held  over  the  Garleton  course. 
The  annual  subscription  was  now 
fixed  at  7b.  6d. :  with  liberal 
donations  from  several  members 
the  green  was  put  into  better 
order,  and  £10  per  annum  voted 
for  its  upkeep.  The  course  over 
which  the  club  has  now  for  some 
time  played,  is  situated    on    the  ,/„«,™,^!^^^*v"^yZr^,,<o«jtv.«u/*.j 

southern  slopes  of  the   Garleton 

Hill,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Haddington.  It  consists  of  nine  holes. 
The  turf  is  old,  but  bunchy.  From  hole  to  hole  the  way  is  narrow,  and  a  ball 
off  heel  or  toe  invariably  comes  to  grief.  Bunkers  do  not  exist,  but  whins 
abound,  and  there  is  also  a  slough  of  despond  where  many  a  good  Silvertown 
finds  an  everlasting  habitation.  Sporting  shots  are  not  uncommon,  and  at 
several  points  the  disconsolate  golfer  who  loses  his  ball  finds  compensation  in 
scenic  beauties  which  cannot  be  surpassed.  Down  below,  in  the  valley,  lies  the 
ancient  burgh  of  Haddington  with  its  far-famed  '  Lamp  of  Lothian  '  overlook- 
ing the  Tyne.  Not  far  from  this  building  John  Knox  was  born,  and  within 
its  walls  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle  lies  buried.  Beyond  the  historic  town  the  eye 
wanders  over  a  lovely  landscape  of  field  and  wood  till  it  rests  on  the  distant 
So 
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Lammermoors.  On  the  north  the  shores  of  Fife  with  their  favourite  '  greens ' 
Are  beautifully  distinct,  and  far  up  the  Firth  the  giant  girders  of  the  Forth 
Bridge  stand  out  clear  against  the  western  sky.  Prom  the  eighth  hole  teeing- 
ground  the  usual  incredible  number  of  counties  is  visible.  The  climb  from 
<  Sleepy  Hollow '  to  this  land  of  the  Lindsays  is  severe,  but  the  reward  is  great, 
for  if  the  player  marches  up  hill  and  down  dale  he  has  the  best  of  exercise 
with  the  best  of  views  and  the  most  bracing  atmosphere,  and  after  a  day's 
golf  at  Garleton  he  does  not  require  rocking  when  he  wants  to  sleep  at 
night. 

The  Rev.  W.  Proudfoot  holds  the  record  of  a  single  round  of  the  green — 
35,  made  up  as  follows:  i33i3*i55=35.  The  record  for  the  double 
round  which  is  played  in  medal  com- 
petitions is  held  by  Major  David 
Kinloch,  yr.  of  Gilmerton,  who  made 
the  following  score  in  the  competition 
for  the  Wilkinson  Trophy,  July  7, 1 894: 

454453653=39 
4+54834+4=35—74 

In  addition  to  the  scratch  trophies  the 
Haddington  Club  has  a  large  assort- 
ment of  permanent  handicap  medals 
i  besides  the  Wilkinson  Trophy  already 

noticed.  Mr.  Aitchison,  jeweller, 
Edinbui^h,  Mr.  Somerville,  Major 
^Qg  Ross,  and  the  late  Mr.  D.  M'Niven 
have  all  immortalised  their  names  by 
medals  which  are  annually  played  for 
by  the  club.  The  competition  for  these  is  keen,  and  even  in  business  dis- 
cussions the  members  now  and  then  develop  considerable  heat,  the  votes 
taken  over  small  points  being  far  more  numerous  in  this  club  than  in  any 
other  in  the  county.  No  doubt  the  electricity  or  ozone  of  the  strong  Garleton 
air  accounts  for  the  fiery  spirit  which  so  often  breathes  through  the  records. 
No  club  in  the  county  has  had  so  many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  it 
says  much  for  Haddington's  devotion  to  the  royal  and  ancient  game  that 
its  golf  club  has  maintained  itself  so  well,  since  worthy  old  Wilkinson  gave 
it  such  a  happy  start  thirty  years  ago. 

Of  the  more  distinguished  players,  the  subjoined  lists  are  all  the  monu- 
ments that  are  required.  The  Haddington  Club  has  one  unique  distinction  of 
which  we  cannot  omit  notice.  It  contains  what  we  may  safely  say  is  the 
strongest  and  most  typical  family  foursome   in  East  Lothian,  viz.  Sir  Alex. 
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Kinloch,   Bart.,  of  Gilmerton,  and   his   three   sods.   Major   D.    A.    Kinloch, 

Captain  H.  A.  Kinloch,  and  Mr.  Frank  Kinloch,  Advocate.      In  his  prime. 

Sir   Alexander,  as  Lockhart  put  it,  was 

'a  one-er  to  slog.'     Major  Kinloch  is  at 

present  gold  medaUist  of  the  Honourable 

Company,    and    of    the    North    Berwick 

New  Club.     Recentl)'  he  won  the  Hope 

Challenge    Medal,   open   for  competition 

at    Luffness  to  the   members   of  all   our 

East    Lothian    clubs.       The    other    two 

members    of    the    family    are    also    dis- 
tinguished players.     Mr.   Frank    Kinloch 

is  the  present  Captain  of  the  Haddington 

Club,    and  an   ideal   captain    he   appears 

to  be;  for  on    18th  May   J895,   on    the 

occasion    of    the    competition     for     the 

Hogarth  Medal  at  Lu^ess,  the  Captain 

carried  off  the  medal  with  the  splendid 

score  of  78,  and  thereafter  entertained  the 

members  to  a  sumptuous  luncheon.    Could 

any  captain  do  better?  The  last  event  in  the  club's  history  was  just  what 
was  needed  to  show  how  much  the  club  appre- 
ciate their  captain  and  his  family.  It  was  a 
pretty  gathering  on  the  golf-green,  and  a  pre- 
sentation by  the  club  to  the  captain,  of  a  silver 
tea-service  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage. 
The  bride-elect's  presence  added  gracefulness 
to  the  scene,  which  is  also  likely  to  be  unique 
in  the  history  of  Garleton. 

A  proposal  was  recently  mooted  to  have  an 
eighteen-hole  conrse  made  close  to  the  town,  on 
the  Letham  estate  of  Sir  Archibald  Buchan  Hep- 
bum,  Bart.,  of  Smeaton,  and  the  Haddington ians 
showed  their  appreciation  of  the  benefit  that  this 
would  prove  to  the  town,  by  subscribing  in  a  few 
days  a  guarantee  fund  of  over  £600  for  putting 
the  ground  in  order.  The  sums  claimed  for  com- 
p.  KINLOCH,  CAPTAIN,  pcDsation  were    so    great,    and    other    things   so 

HADDINCTON  CLUB  ^         ...    c      .  .1.    .    .L  .    1.      1    .       l         1 

(FnmaPiuuiratiij  unsatisfoctory,  that  the  proposal  had  to  be  aban- 

doned.     By-and-by,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  a  more 
convenient  course  may  yet  be  found. 
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LUl  of  Captains 


1865-71   S.  WilkinBon 

1881-8S.  M.  M'Neill. 

lS8a-84.  D.  M'Niven. 

18T«-T3.  J.  Deaiu.)uii 

1884-85.  J.  WaUon. 

1873-74.  D,  Cro»l. 

1885-86.  T.  W.  Todrick. 

1874-76.  A.  PftuL 

1880-87.  D.  M'Niven. 

1876-77.  A.  Hftig. 

1888-90.  T.  Black. 

1877-78.  W.  Hogarth. 

1890-93.  John  Stirling. 

1878-71).  J.  Fsrquham 

m.  1892-03.  W.  T.  Ferme. 

1873-80.  W.  Merrilees, 

1803-94.  Rcv.W.ProuclfM.t 

1880-81.  A.  Hogarth. 

1894-       Frank  Kinloch. 

Palron 

In  18ft«.  Mr. 

Secretaries 
I»>5-I8n0.  James  Croal. 
880-1883.  Andrew  Dunlop. 

18B0.  John  Stirling. 
1890-1894.  J.  G.  Croal. 
W,  T.  Fonne. 


4L.   HADDINGTON  C 


1867.  S.  Wilkinson, 

1868.  R.  M.  Temple. 

1869.  J.  Denne,      . 

1870.  J.  Deans,      . 

1871.  C.  Dod*. 

1872.  R.  H.  Temple, 

1873.  D.  Croal,      . 

1874.  J.  Deans,     . 

1875.  W.  Merrilecs, 

1876.  J.  C.  Bumet, 

1877.  W.  Merrilees, 

1878.  W.  Hogarth, 
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).  F.  C.  Barnet, 

).  F.  C.  liumet, 

1.  U.  OimiBloD.  . 

Z.  J,  DeauB, 

i,  J.  Loudon, 

t.  J.  Loudon. 

3.  H.  OrmiBtoD,  . 

>.  T.  Bl&ali, 

r.  A.  ftlBodonald, 

i.  W.  MerriUes, 

).  W.  Melrilees, 

».  T.  BUok, 

I.  Hajor  Bocd, 

i.  Rev.  W.  Proudfoot, 

J.  C>plaia  1>.  Kinloch, 

*.  J.  Q.  Croal,     . 

5.  Rev.  W.  Prondfoo 

Winners  of  Hogarth  Medal 


A.  James, 

ei' 

W.  MerriloeB, 

91" 

8b' 

W.  Memlees, 

89» 

M.  Omuston, 

U» 

Alei.  Mumkj-, 

68« 

J.  Loudon, 

75' 

J.  S.  Burnel,    . 

»7' 

T.  BlKk, 

M« 

T.  Bluk, 

T.  Btack, 

oe' 

W.  Merrilees, 

891 

J.  a  Burnet, 

90' 

T.  Black, 

90' 

Rev.  W.  Proudfoot, 

91' 

J.  G.  Crail,      . 

84' 

Frank  Kinloch, 

85' 

Fi»nk  Kinloch, 

T8' 

J.  G.  Cro»l,     . 

87' 

Haddinqton  Ladies'  Golf  Club 

The  ladies  at  Haddington  have  not  allowed  the  gentlemen  to  have  the 
golf  all  to  themselves,  but  have  had  a  beautiful  little  course  of  their  own  laid 
out  on  the  banks  of  the  Tyne  within  the  policies  of  Clerkingtoii.  There  are 
now  nearly  forty  members  of  the  club,  some  of  whom  are  very  good  players. 
Occasionally  the  sterner  fraternity  of  Ciarleton   are  invited  to  compete  in 


'  First  competiiion  ovei 

'  After  a  lie  with  Mr.  W.  Merrilees. 

*  At  Garleton  ((wo  rounds]. 


eighteen -hole 


course  at  Gullane. 

'  At  Luffneas. 

'  At  North  Berwick. 
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mixed  fouraomea  for  prizes.  With  «  little  judicious  handicapping  these 
matches  are  found  to  be  very  intereBting,  and  are  keenly  contested.  After- 
noon tea,  as  in  most  of  our  ladies' 
clubs,  is  a  special  function  at  the 
Clerkington  course,  and  the  mem- 
bers vie  with  each  other  in  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  tea-cakes,  which  are 
provided  by  them  in  turn. 


KX-CAPTAIN  AND  HECORD-HOl-DEK,  HADDINGTON 


Mrs.     Ferme,     whose     name 
familiar    at    Montrose    as    a    good 
player,  is  the  record-holder,  with  a 


score  of  27.     She  was  the  first  cap-  Jj        ^     £  /«  P 

Uin  of  the  club,  and  has  pleasantly  ¥ H^JLtA4  U-^rO^  

commemorated  her  tenure  of  office  V.      ^ 


by  the  gift  of  a  gold  brooch,  which  captain,  haddington  ladies'  c 

IS  competed  for  monthly.     Miss  M.  ■<•  r~  j  ". 

Vetch,  whose  family  have  been  much 

identified  with  the  success  of  the  club,  succeeded  her.     The  present  captain 
is  Mrs.  J,  G.  Croal. 
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PRESTONPANS 

This  town  brings  us,  as  we  have  seen,  into  contact  with  some  famous 
golfers  of  the  last  century.  Its  chief  historical  associations  are  not,  however, 
of  a  golfing  kind.  Even  its  salt  and  its  beer  are  of  small  importance  com- 
pared with  its  famous  battle  of  1715,  in  which  the  gallant  Prince  Charlie  and 
his  Highland  forces  scattered  ignominiously  the  English  troops.  The  golfer 
should  have  a  look  rouud  about  this  interesting  old  place  before  he  asks 
anything  about  its  links,  for  in  this  ease  there  is  nothing  particularly  inviting  to 
make  him '  press '  for  a  visit  to  the  green.  There  is  the  Parish  Church  where 
'Jupiter'  Carlyle's  father  preached,  and  from  the  steeple  of  which  the  '  mighty 
swiper '  beheld  the  battle :  then  there  is  the  ancient  octagonal  cross  at  Preston, 
where  every  second  Thursday  of  October '  St.  Jerome's  Fair "  used  to  be  held. 
At  a  later  period,  the  '  chapmen '  of  the  three  Lothians  used  to  hold  games 
near  it,  dining  afterwards  in  the  hotel  or  in  the  Parochial  Grammar  School,  to 
the  dux  of  which,  in  1855  and  1S56,  they  gave  a  beautiful  silver  medal  with 
the  cross  engraved  on  one  side  and  the  tower  of  Preston  on  the  other.  The 
tower,  from  which  a  splendid  view  of  the  sea,  the  Fife  coast,  and  the  rich  sur- 
roimding  country  can  be  obtained,  was,  it  is  supposed,  originally  a  fortalice  of  the 
Earls  of  Home,  when  they  bore  almost  princely  sway  in  the  south-east  of  Scot- 
land. It  was  burned  down  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford  in  154<4,  by  Cromwell  in 
1650,  and  through  accident  in  1663,  when  it  was  abandoned.  A  fund  was  raised 
by  the  late  Mr.  Hislop  of  Castlepark  to  repair  the  ancient  keep  and  arrest  its 
further  decay,  so  that  it  is  now  well  preserved.  Bankton  House,  the  residence 
of  Colonel  Gardiner,  is  near  to  the  railway  station,  and  a  monument  to  that 
gallant  officer,  erected  by  public  subscription,  stands  in  front  of  the  house. 
Many  other  places  of  interest  are  within  easy  reach,  but  these  may  suffice  for 
attention  before  introducing  the  subject  of  golf  at  this  old-world  place. 


The  Thorntree  Golf  Club 

The  old  golfers  of  Prestonpans  when  they  formed  themselves  into  a  club 
in  1856,  veiy  wisely  gave  their  club  a  connection  with  the  famous  battle  by 
naming  it  after  the  venerable  ihorn-iree  which  marks  the  spot  where  Colonel 
Gardiner  fell,  and  from  which  he  was  carried  into  Tranent  Manse  to  die.  The 
name  was  also  reminiscent  of  the  Links  of  Leith,  where  one  of  the  holes  went 
by  that  name.  We  do  not  hear  of  'Jupiter  Carlyle,'  Lord  Drummore,  or  any 
of  these  last-century  golfers  playing  on  the  Prestonpans  Links,  but  that  play 
went  on  thereby  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
At  one  time  the  golfers  used  to  play  up  by  the  back  of  Fowler's  Breweiy  to 
a  point   nearly    opposite    the    parish    church.      The   place    where  the  most 
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westerly  putting-green  was  situated  is  still  designated  '  Kingin's  Hole.*  •  What 
prompted  the  players  to  on^anise  themselves  intoa  club,  we  do  not  discover  from 
any  written  records  Uiey  may 
have  left  in  the  way  of  minutes. 
Such  minutes,  we  believe,  once 
existed,  but  went  amissing.  In- 
deed the  lot  of  the  Thomtree 
Club  has  not  been  at  all  a  happy 
one.  At  times  its  existence  was 
so  very  feeble  that  it  was  sup- 
posed to  be  dead.  In  these 
hibernating  or  comatose  periods 
the  club  records  must  have  dis- 
appeared. That  the  club  was 
healthy  and  vigorous  at  the  out- 
set, there  are  many  evidences.  We  have  before  us  the  original  set  of  Rules 
and  Regulations  which,  as  they  contain  some  original  points  and  arc  not  long, 
may  here  be  quoted  : — 


Rules  of  the  Prettoupaas  Tkomtree  Golf  Club.     Formed  on  iSad 
December  1 856 

Office-Bearert 

Mr.  John  Grieve,  Cimvmer. 

Mr.  Thos.  Pow.  Treamrer.  Mr.  William  Came,  Seeretarif. 

C</mmiUre — Memira.  John  Qrieve,  Wm.  C&ne,  Robert  Smith,  Thoa.  Pow,  John  Eilgsr, 

Robert  H»j,  Geo.  Chriatiuon. 

1.  The  club  Bhall  hold  two  meetii^  &DniuUy.  vii.  flret  Hoodaj  of  April  and  1b«C  Honda;  of 

Auguet,  the  former  tor  playing  for  the  prizeg,  and  the  latter  for  playing  for  the  meeUL    The 

Bunual  aubBcription  of  two  ahillinga  and  aixpenoE  to  be  paid  at  the  August  meeting. 

S.  The  biuiaeBH  of  the  club  shall  be  ctmducle<l  by  a  Chairman,  Secretory,  and  the  Committee  to 
be  eleotcil  at  the  August  meeting  of  the  Club. 

3.  In  playing  for  the  Medal,  three  nnmda  ahall  be  played.  The  players  to  be  paired  oR  by 
ballot  thus : — the  last  two's  on  the  list  to  mark  for  the  first  two's,  and  viae  vertd.  The  cards  being 
shown  (o  the  competitois  at  eaob  hole,  in  order  to  satisfy  them. 

4.  He  who  holes  the  round  in  fewest  strokes  shall  be  considered  the  suoseesful  oompstilar. 

5.  The  party  first  starting  off  shall  be  allowed  to  reach  the  second  hole  previous  to  the  suc- 
oeeding  party  striking  off. 

C.  In  the  event  of  a  ball  being  loat  sight  of,  five  minutes  shall  be  allowed  to  look  for  it,  and  if 
not  found,  the  party  losing  the  ball  shall  drop  one  uear  where  it  was  lotC,  lose  a  stroke,  and  play 
with  the  iron. 

7.  When  a  ball  is  lying  where  it  is  considered  unfit  to  be  played,  the  party  shall  be  allowed  to 
put  the  same  on  the  green,  but  behind  the  hoisard,  if  on  the  beach  on  the  sand,  by  losing  a  stroke 
and  playing  with  tlie  iron. 


I  Our 


ithority  for  this  was  the  late  Kev.  Dr.  SiTulbers,  n 
rsed  in  antiquarian  and  bistorical  matters. 


T  o(  Ihe  parish,  who  was 
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8.  All  loose  impedimenls  within  twelve  inobea  of  the  ball  msy  be  lifted  wheD  the  ball  Ue«  on 
the  green.    The  patliug-greeD  may  be  cleared  within  twenty  yards  of  the  hole. 

0.  When  the  balls  lie  within  six  inohee  of  each  other,  the  one  nearest  the  bole  shall  be  lifted, 
and  plaoed,  after  plaj ing  the  other,  as  near  as  possible,  to  its  former  position. 

10.  Wbatever  happens  to  a  ball  in  playing,  such  as  striking  a  pers<»i,  or  cattle,  or  (my  animal, 
it  shall  be  Donaidered  a  rub  of  the  green  and  submitted  to. 

11.  If  any  player  more  his  ball  previous  to  strildng  it,  be  shall  lose  a  stroke,  and  no  pressing  of 
the  green  whatever  shall  be  allowed,  under  penalty  of  losing  a  stroke. 

Is.  New  holes  shall  be  made  on  the  modal  day  at  places  agreed  on  by  the  Committee. 

13.  No  speaking  or  shearing  the  ground  to  a  player  allowed.  When  a  party  is  playing,  a  breach 
of  this  rule  shall  forfeit  sixpence  for  each  oJFenoe.' 

14.  Ueuben  may  be  admitted  into  the  olub  at  any  time  during  the  year  by  the  recommemlation 
of  the  Committee. 

15.  Any  member  being  to  arrears  shall  not  be  allowed  to  play. 

16.  Each  member  shall  provide  himself  with  a  copy  of  these  rules. 

17.  All  diqutea  to  be  settled  by  Committee. 

Some  of  the  best  golfers  id  East  LothiaD  were  to  be  found  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Thomtree  Club.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  team  from 
this  club  (Messrs.  F.  Bumet,  J.  Burnet,  W.  Carse,  and  Robert  Hay)  won  the 
County  Cup  on  the  first  and  second  occasions  on  which  it  was  competed  for  at 
LuShess.  On  October  SOth,  in  the  year  1859,  a  'grand  national  tournament 
was  held  over  Bruntsfield  Links.  Seven  clubs  sent  representatives,  viz.  Burgess, 
Blackheath,  Manchester,  Tantallon,  Warrender,  St.  Leonard's,  and  the  Thom- 
tree. Each  club  was  allowed  ta  send  as  many  representatives  as  it  chose. 
There  were  thirty-five  entries  at  one  guinea  each  (forfeit,  one-halfj,  the 
competition  being  inaugurated  by  the  Warrender  Golf  Club,  and  thrown 
'open  to  any  established  golfing  association.'  The  Warrender  Club  added 
£30  from  their  funds  towards  prize-money.  The  competition  was  by  strokes, 
players  being  equahsed  by  a  handicap  and  drawn  in  classes.  Four  rounds  of 
the  green  (each  of  seven  holes)  were  to  be  played,  and  for  the  occasion  the 
order  of  play  was  the  '  reverse '  of  the  usual  round,  in  order  that  strangers 
might  cope  on  an  equal  footing  with  players  who  were  up  to  the  green.  For 
the  Thomtree  Club  there  entered  Messrs.  F.  Bumet,  H.  Tait,  W.  Carse,  and 
D,  M'Cuaig.  The  two  last  named  were  in  the  first  class,  playing  from  scratch, 
while  Bumet  and  Tait  had  each  twelve  off.  The  first  prize  went  to  a  Mr.  R. 
B.  Shaw,  whose  score  was  159-12=147.  The  best  scratch  score  was  that  of 
Mr.  James  Williamson,  from  the  Burgess,  150.  Close  upon  his,  came  that  of 
Mr.  M'Cuaig  from  the  Thomtree  Club,  151.  The  Scolstnan,  in  reporting  the 
match,  says : — 

Mr.  IfCuaig,  a  young  player,  has  already  gained  a  laurel  at  St.  Andrews  against  the  medal-winner 
of  Sootaenig,  and  his  perfonnance  on  BrunlsHcld,  graceful,  scientific,  and  certain,  fully  juatiBes  the 
favonnhle  opinion  we  then  expressed  of  this  player's  golfing  talent. 

•  We  do  not  rememljer  to  have  seen  anywhere  else  a  rule  like  this,  where  a  fine  was  exacted 
in  penally.  '  Shearing  the  ground '  is  a  phrase  which  we  have  not  met  before.  Rule  3  is 
also  peculiar  to  Prestonpans. 
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Id  summing  up,  the  reporter  on  the  same  occasion  remarks  :- 


h  neema  to  m  ubjectionsble  is,  that  the  first  prize  (plnlc.  value 
'£1  guineas)  gboulil  be  won  by  the  adventitious  iiid  of  odd  atrokea.  It  cannot  bo  doubted  for 
s  moment  that  the  most  beButiful  display  of  golf - 
craft  was  shown  by  James  WiQiamson  uid  D. 
ftl'Cuaig.  aud  it  waa  felt  by  every  golfer  that  the 
palm  had  passed  from  deserving  brows,  a  reflection 
which  has  had  to  >>e  made  too  often  since  that  ilay. 
The  Lord  Provost  of  the  city— Sir  John  Melville- 
declared  the  issue  of  the  tDumament  to  an  entbuH- 
astio  crowd,  and,  iu  the  course  of  liiB  remarks,  said 
that  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  desired  nothing 
more  than  (o  see  the  noble  pastime  of  golf  per- 
petuated and  eiteuded  in  their  city. 
? 

^  At  a  dinner  in  the  evening,  presided 

t  over  by  the  poet— James  Ballantine,  of 

the    Wairender   Club— about  sixty  were 

present.    Thomtrec,  though  not  providing 

(  the   champion   of  that    day,   came   very 

near  to  it  by  the  fine  performance  of  Mr, 

]  M'Cuaig,  which   drew    forth    such    high 

I  eulogium  from  the  Scotttnan.     The  event 

I  was  meant  to  be  an  annual  one,  but  no 

more  was   heard    of   it^    the    handicap 

'  system  most  likely  having  been  fatal  to 

its  continuance. 

Of  the  old  players  of  the  Thomtree 
Club  a  good  many  interesting  stories  are 
told  elsewhere    in     this    volume.       One 
about  Robert  Hay  may  be  added.     He 
had  the  honour  of  doing  several  holes  in 
one  each,  in  the  same  round.     On  three 
successive  occasions  the  ball  was  lost  and 
a  fresh  one  put  down,  and  when  the  holes 
were  reached  it  was  found  in  each  case 
that  the  original  ball  was  in  the  hole.     It 
turned  out  that  his  (Mr.  Hay's)  retriever, 
'Ocean,'    ran    up,   when    each    bat!    was 
I'LAK  or  THE  (new)  thohntbee  COURSE     played,  and  put  it  into  the  hole.     The 
old  course  at  Prestonpans  used  to  be  of 
six  holes,  on  the  narrow  links  to  the  east  of  the  town.     Par  play  for  these 
was  something   like    *53*5.^=24.      About   twenty  years  ago  Mr.  W.  Dole- 
man,  Glasgow,  did  three  rounds  of  the  green  in  an  average  of  this  figure, 
making   72,    which   was  the  record  of  tlie  course.       Possibly  the  old   club 
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might  have  vanished  out  of  sight  altogether  but  for  Mr.  John  Edgar, 
one  of  the  original  members,  and  a  good  player,  vho  still  survives.  On 
our  first  visit  to  the  green  a  few  years  ago,  we  found  that  he  kept  the 
flags  of  the  holes  in  his  office,  from  which  we  adjourned  to  have  two  rounds, 
the  'provost'  carrying  the  whole  paraphernalia  under  his  arms.  Had  the 
precaution  not  been  taken  to  remove  these  after  the  game,  they  would  never 
have  been  seen  again,  so  low  had  the  condition  of  golf  sunk  at  the  Salt 
Pans.  The  club  in  1893  became  a  little  lively.  In  November  1894  a  move- 
ment for  the  enlargement  of  the  course  was  started,  and  a  deputation  of  the 
golfers,  consisting  of  Captain  Dewar,  Provost  Edgar,  Dr.  M'Ewan,  Messrs.  E. 
Johnston,  (secretary)  John  Sandilands,  D.  Adams,  John  Bower,  Thomas 
M'Walter,  C.  Lamb,  John  Kay,  and  William  Wilson,  waited  on  the  trustees  of 
the  Schaw  Bequest,  by  whom  the  ground  is  held  for  behoof  of  various  bene- 
ficiaries, to  get  the  course  extended  by  including  thirty-six  acres  of  ground  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road  from  the  old  course.  This  request  was  granted, 
and  a  new  course  made,  consisting  of  four  holes  on  the  old  ground  (IS  acres), 
and  eight  holes  on  the  new  ground  (33  acres).  At  a  meeting  in  February 
1895  it  was  resolved  to  'reconstitute  the  club  as  at  1st  January  last,'  with  the 
adoption  of  the  old  rules,  subject  to  any  revision  that  might  be  rendered 
necessary.  The  first  match  over  the  new  course  took  place  on  18th  May  1895. 
The  starting-point  is  in  the  new  ground  close  to  Prestonpans.  After  the  first 
hole,  the  player  crosses  the  road  and  plays  the  four  holes  of  the  old  course,  then 
passes  back  over  the  road  to  play  the  remaining  seven  holes  in  the  new  ground, 
finishing  near  where  he  started.     The  distances  of  the  holae  are  as  follow : — 

1.  270  yards;  2.  365 ;  3.  310;  4.  120;  5.  260;  6.  200;  7.  260;  8.  300; 
9.  310;  10.  325;  II.  260;  and  12.  250;  making  a  total  of  3130  yards  for 
the  twelve  holes. 

The  entrance-fee  of  the  revived  Thomtree  Club  is  10s.,  and  the  annual 
subscription  is  the  same.  The  first  captain  under  the  new  regime  is  Mr.  F, 
Cadell,  and  the  (alleged)  joint-secretaries  are  Messrs.  G.  Hunter  and  E. 
Johnston.  As  we  have  failed  to  draw  anything  out  of  these  gentlemen  by 
the  horses  of  her  Majesty's  mail,  the  club  must  pardon  us  if  our  illustrations  of 
the  good  old  Thomtree  are  not  so  copious  as  its  antiquity  deserved. 

OPEN  COMPETITIONS 
The  idea  of  bringing  the  golfers  of  the  various  county  clubs  together  in 
friendly  rivalry  was  first  put  forward  by  the  Tantallon  Club,  in  the  year  1864. 
A  report  of  the  first  county  tournament,  which  was  held  at  Gullane  on 
September  26th  of  that  year,  appears  in  the  Haddingtmuldre  Courier  of  Sep- 
tember SOth,  with  the  following  preamble : — 
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The  object  of  the  gathering  was  evidently  to  bring  out  the  golfing 
strength  of  the  county,  and  to  encourage  match  play. 

In  the  Gullane  county  tournament  four  clubs  competed — the  East  Lothian, 
Dirleton  Castle,  Tantallon,  and  Thomtree.  Each  club  was  represented  by 
four  players.  These  were  balloted  against  each  other  in  pairs,  and  in  the 
order  of  the  ballot  the  match  was  worked  out  to  the  final  round.  Each  com- 
petitor contributed  5s.  as  a  sweepstake,  and  the  sum  thus  raised  was  the  prize 
of  the  tournament.  John  Gourlay  of  Musselburgh  was  by  mutual  consent 
chosen  umpire,  and  discharged  the  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 
Willie  Park  of  Musselburgh  was  also  present.  The  gathering  brought  a  harvest 
of  riches  to  the  local  caddies,  and  was  the  most  interesting  that '  the  oldest 
inhabitant'  had  yet  witnessed  on  the  green.  Subjoined  are  the  results  of 
the  various  matches  in  this  tournament : — 

First  Round 
1.  i.  R.  WUtecrou  (TanUllon)  beat  R.  Tait  (Thomtree)  b;  II  holes. 
S.  Rob.  Hay  (Tbomtree)  beat  J.  Callandrr  (B.  LothUa)  by  1  bole. 

3.  R.  Hovden  (E.  Lothian)  beat  3.  WilkiiuoD  (Dirleton  Castle)  by  Q  bolet. 

4.  D.  Smitb  (Tantallon)  beat  F.  Bumet  (Dirleton  Cutle)  by  3  holoa. 
G.  D.  Croall  (Tantallon)  beat  O.  Stevens  (IMileton  Castle)  by  C  holes. 
G.  A.  Nicol  (Thomtree)  beat  E.  L.  I.  Kb'th  (TantaUon)  by  3  holes. 

T.  W.  Cam  (Thomtree)  beat  Robt  Trail  (E.  Lothian)  by  6  holes. 

a  \V.  Craven  (Dirleton  Castle)  beat  J.  Deans  (E.  Lothian)  by  7  holes. 

Second  Round 
1.  W.  Craven  (Dirleton  Castle)  beat  D.  Croall  (Tantallon)  by  S  holes. 

5.  D.  Smith  (Tantallon)  beat  R.  Hay  (Thomtree)  by  4  holes. 

X  "W.  Oaree  (Thomtree)  beat  R  Howden  (E.  Lothian)  by  4  holes. 
4.  A.  Niool  (Thomtree)  beat  J.  R.  Whitecross  (Tantallon)  by  3  boles. 

Third  Round 


Fourth  Round 

Messrs.  Micol  and  Carve  divided. 

The  county  competition  thus  initiated  by  the  Tantallon  Club  was  not 

continued.     But  soon  after  the  formation  of  the  LufTness  Club  in  1867,  the 

Earl  of  Wemyss  (then  I<ord  Elcho)  presented  a  massive  silver  cup  for  annual 

competition  among  the  clubs  of  the  county.     This  bears  the  name  of 

The  Count V  Cup 

and  is  the  most  coveted  of  all  our  county  trophies.  Each  club  sends  four 
players,  these  four  being  generally  the  best  representatives  of  their  various 
clubs.     When  the  clubs  have  been  balloted  against  each  other,  the  competi- 
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tion  goes  on  in  foursomes,  two  of  the  one  club  against  two  of  the  other,  until 
the  final  round  determines  the  destiny  of  the  cup  for  the  year.  The  scores  of 
both  foursomes  are,  of  course,  taken  into  account  in  deciding  each  match. 


The  first  competition  for  the  County  Cup  was  held  at  LuBhess  on  October 
17th,  1868,  when  twenty-four  competitors,  representing  six  clubs,  appeared. 
The  draw  was  as  follows : — 

East  Lothian  v.  Tantallon  :  Dunbar  v.  Thomtree :  Luffness  v.  Haddington. 
The  final  lay  between  Thomtree  and  Luffness,  and  the  former  won  by  five 
holes,  both  couples  defeating  their  opponents.  Lord  Elcho,  Sir  Hew  Dal- 
rymple,  Mr.  Hope  of  Luffness,  and  many  others  followed  with  interest  the 
fortuoes  of  the  various  clubs. 

The  following  table  gives  the  names  of  the  winning  clubs  and  their  four 


representatives  since 

the  institution  of  the  cup. 

1868.-TTionilree  Club. 

ISTL-Luffnesa  Club. 

F,  Burnet. 

Wm-Cftree. 

Alex.  Punton. 

P.  Hunt«r. 

Jm.  Burnet. 

Robert  Hay. 

Peter  Brown. 

Alex.  Brown. 

1869.— Thomtree  Club. 

1872.-Lu&<»a  Club. 

F.  Bumet. 

Wm.  Carse. 

Alex.  Punton. 

Alei.  Brown. 

Jis.  Burnet. 

Robert  Haj. 

F.  C.  Diekson. 

Peter  Hunter. 

1870.— TinliUon  Club. 

1873.-EMtLothi»nClub. 

Peter  Brodie. 

Geo.  Campbell. 

T.  Begbie. 

Capt.  J.  B.  Hav 

J.  R.  WhilooroBS 

Jab.  Brodie. 

OoHd  Campbell. 

Jaa,  Deans, 
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1874.— Luffne™  Clob. 

ThoB.  Hariej. 
1879.  ^BatH  Rflck  Qub. 

Thos,  Hopa. 

Andw.  Bridges. 
1876.— TonUUon  Club. 

P.  Brodie. 

Geo.  Campbell. 
1877- —Baw  Eock  Club. 

P.  'Whitocrom. 

John  Farrest. 
Ifl78.— Luffneas  Club. 

F.  C.  Burnet. 

G.  R.  GilleHpir. 
187».— BasB  Rock  Club. 

R.  Ijounton. 

J.  Forreat. 
1880.— Baea  Book  (!lub. 

Andw.  Bridges. 

1>.  Goodall. 
I881.-Ba»  Reck  Club. 

Andw.  Bridges. 

F.  Goodall. 
1889.- Basa  Rock  Club. 

Andv.  Bridges. 

F.  GoalaU. 
1883.-GuUane  Club. 

Thoe.  Lugton. 

Arch.  Muiraj- 
1884.— Gullane  Qub. 

T.  LugtAn. 

A.  Murray. 


— Aroherfield  Club. 

St.  Clair  Cunninghail].    W.  \rhytock. 

John  Deans.  T.  A.  Begtue, 

— DirletoD  Castle  Club. 

J.  Shepherd.  J.  Brotberaton. 


D.  Ritchie. 


G.  Shepherd. 
Bass  Rock  Club. 

A.  WaUace. 
J.  Forrest 

1888— New  Club. 

B.  HaU  Blyth. 
W;  Blouom. 

.880.- TantaUon  Club. 
D.  LyelL 

A.  H.  Roes. 
1890. -Bass  Rock  aub. 

D.  M.  Jackson. 
J.  Henderson. 
1891.- The  Roundel!  Club. 

B.  UaU  Blyth. 
Wm.  Blonsom. 

Ba«i  Rock  Club. 
J.  Forreat-  J.  Henderaon. 

J.  MitohelL  D.  M.  Jackson. 

-Bass  Rock  Club. 

J.  Henderson.  J.  MitchelL 

J.  Forrest.  D.  M.  JackK>n- 

l8M--TaaUllDn  Club. 

A.  M.  Ross-  J.  M'Cull 

L.  Stuart  Anderson.        M.  J.  Brt 
Baas  Rock  Club. 
D.  M.  Jaokeon.      A.  Wallace. 
J.  Mitchell.  A.  Thorbuni. 


F.  V.  Hagart. 


Some  discussion  having  arisen  as  to  the  venue  of  the  County  Cup  com- 
petition, a  meeting  of  delegates  from  all  the  county  clubs  was  held  on 
January  2nd,  1869,  when  it  was  decided  that  the  cup  should  alwayt  be  played 
for  at  Lttffness,  this  being  '  the  most  central '  place  of  meeting ;  also  that  the 
competition  should  annually  take  place  on  '  the  first  free  Saturday  after  the 
inspection  of  the  Yeomanry  at  Dunbar.'  The  former  condition  will  soon 
have  to  be  modified,  as  the  latter  has  already  been.  Up  till  last  year  (Ifi95)it 
was  a  condition  that  the  representatives  of  clubs  should  be  resident  in  the 
county,  or,  at  least,  should  reside  in  the  county  for  a  certain  period  each  year. 
Now  it  is  sufficient  that  they  are  simply  members  of  any  of  our  county  clubs. 
Last  year,  for  the  first  time,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  clubs,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  make  the  competition  extend  over  two  days. 

Hope  Ckallenoe  Msoal 
This  medal  was  gifted  to  the  Luffness  Club,  in  1868,  by  Mr.  Hope.     The 
competition  was  to  take  place  over  Lufiness  course,  but  the  medal  was  to  be 
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open  to  members  of  any  of  the  county  clubs.  For  a  long  time  this  was  the 
only  score  competitioD  in  which  the  various  clubs  met  together,  and  ever 
since  its  institution  the  possession  of  this  medal  has  been  an  object  of  ambition 
to  our  best  players.  At  the  first  competition  Mr.  J.  R.  Whitecross  was 
victorious  with  a  score  of  80.  The  clubs  represented  on  that  occasion,  with 
the  number  of  players  from  each,  and  the  average  scores  for  the  seventeen 
holes  are  here  noted. 


T&ntAllou. 
Luff  nets, 
Thomtree, 
UaddiDgton, 
North  Berwick. 
But  Lothian, 
DirletoD  Castle. 


The  following  is  a  full  list  of  the  winners  si 
with  the  names  of  their  respective  clubs. 


e  the  institution  of  the  medal. 


80 

ISfiO.  F.  C.  Bnmet.  Thomtros,     . 

83 

1870.  J.  R.  Wbitec™*,  Tautldlon, 

80 

1871.  A.  PunUni,  LuffDess,    . 

187*.  A.  Brown,  Luffnesg,     . 

86 

187:!.  T,  Begbie.  Eut  Lothian.      . 

00 

1874.  C.  Campbell,  TanHJloii.       . 

80 

1875.  T.  H«Uy.  Luffneg*.     . 

88 

18715.  A.  Pimton,  LuffueBg,    . 

89 

1877.  T.  Hftrloj,  Luffneaa,     . 

84 

1878.  W.  -Wlijlwik,  Dirleton  Castle 

83 

1879.  T.  Harley,  Luffnem,    . 

1880.  T.  Harley.  Luffnew,    . 

9e 

1881.  P.  Goodall,  Beu»  Hook, 

86 

1888.  No  Competition. 

1883.  H.  W.  Momy,  Cinllwie,      . 

8« 

1884.  Hugh  LuRton,  Guliane,        . 

80 

ISiffi.  Hugh  Lugton,  Gullane,        . 

I88G.  Hugh  Lugton,  Gullmie, 

78 

1887.  U.  J.  Brawn,  Luffneaa.        . 

SO 

79 

188!).  H.  W.  Murrey,  aullane,     . 

79 

1890.   H.  W.  Murrey,  GulUne,      . 

77 

1891.  John  WaiiamBon,  Luttness, 

77 

189S.  John  Forreit,  Bus  Rook,     . 

76 

1893.  A-  M.  Rob*,  TantftUon, 

7G 

1894.  J.  BrothertBon,  Dirlelon  Castle. 

78 

18!».  U.  J.  Brown,  Luffness,        . 

79" 

70 

'  After  a  lie  w 

IhMr 

C.  L.  Bkik 
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Hope  Challenge  Cup 
Id  1871  CaptaiD  Edward  S.  Hope,  R.N.,  presented  a  handsome  silver  cup 
to  the  LufTness  Club  for  annual  competition.  In  the  year  1878  this  was 
thrown  open  to  the  members  of  any  of  the  county  clubs.  The  competition  is 
by  holes,  twelve  being  the  number  usually  played.  The  round  for  this  tourna- 
ment breaks  at  the  seventh  hole,  on  finishing  at  which,  the  players  descend 
and  play  for  the  thirteenth  hole,  on  the  home  journey.  The  ties  go  on  till 
one  player  remains  in  possession  of  the  field,  and  the  competition  is  usually 
completed  in  one  day.  A  pendant,  which  remains  his  property,  is  given  by 
the  donor  to  each  v 
winners : — 


T  of  the  cup.     Subjoined  are  the  names  of  the  various 


1871.  J,  Millar. 

18T9.  F.  G.  DiokwHi. 

1873.  J.  R.  WhllccrOH. 

1874.  ColJD  Campbell. 
187G.  M.  J.  Brown. 

1876.  T.  Harley. 

1877.  T.  Hirlej. 


A.  H.  BruwD. 

A.  U.  Brown. 
1880.  T.  H&rley. 
L881.  A-  MiuTtty. 
138!.  J.  E.  Laidlay. 
L883.  A.  Murray. 
1884.  J.  E.  Uicilay. 


S.  A.  UacdonoliL 
i.  J.  E.  Lbidlny. 
'.  A.  O.  M.  Mackenzie, 
t.  Clark. 


/R.  Clai 

'   \M.  J.  I 


1890.  A.  Murray. 


L891.H.B.CarlyoD. 
.89a.  A.  M.  RoBB. 
L.  M.  Rom. 
.894.  Dr.L.R, Gray. 

1895.  T.  T.  Gray. 

1896.  Dr.L.R.  Gray. 


The  Haldane  Cup 
In  the  year  1894  Mr.  R.  B.   Haldane,  Q.C.,  member  of  Parliament  for 
the  county,  being  desirous  of  showing  his  interest  in  a  game  which  is  so 
popular  in  the  district,  presented  a  massive 
silver  cup  to  the  Dirleton  Castle  Club  for 
competition  among  the  members.  This  club, 
deeming  the  cup  too  valuable  to  be  confined 
to  themselves,  and  with  the  view  of  having 
a  county  amateur  championship,  made  the 
tournament  open  to  all  county  golfers.     It 
is  therefore  competed  for  at  Gullane  annu- 
ally, on    the   same    lines   as   the  amateur 
championship.     The  generous  action  of  the 
Dirleton  Castle  Club  has  not,  however,  as 
yet,  been  appreciated   by   county  golfers. 
The  relation  of  the   club  to  the  Gullane 
Club,  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
has,  no  doubt,  had  something  to  do  with  the 
practical    boycotting    of    the    competition, 
(FrimuPkit    j»*s  R<iiaKs  EdiHkur.k)         ""hlch  is  accordingly  very  much  confined  to 
members  of  the  Dirleton  Castle  Qub.     In 
September  189+,  when  the  cup  was  first  played  for,  there  were  sixteen  entries, 
of  which  only  four  were   from   other  clubs.     The  cup  was  won  by  Mr.  T. 
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Lugton,  jun.,  who  beat  Mr.  A.  Litster  in  the  final  by  two  up  and  one  to  play. 
The  second  competition  took  place  at  Gullane  on  June  28  and  July  6,  1895, 
when  the  entries  numbered  thirteen, 
of  which  twelve  were  from  the  Dirle- 
ton  Castle  Club.  The  victor  on  this 
occasion  was  Mr.  John  Brotherstone 
who  defeated  Mr.  A.  Litster  in  the 
final  by  five  up  and  four  to  play. 

The  present  year  ( I896)  saw  nn  im- 
provement in  the  tournament,  there 
being  34  entries,  of  which  15  were 
from  members  of  clubs  other  than 
the  Dirleton  Castle.  The  successful 
competitor  was  Mr.  H.  Dc  M.  Alex- 
ander, a  member  of  the  Gullane  Club. 

Gold  and  silver  medals  are  awarded 
at  each  competition  for  the  Haldane 
Cup  to  the  winner  and  the  runner- 
up,  respectively. 

The  Open  Championship,  1892 

The  removal  of  the  Honourable 
Company  to  Muirfield  brought  the 

most  important  of  all  golf  meetings  j^hh  brotherstone.  winnbh  of  the 

—the  Open  Championship— ^ into  the  haldane  cuv,  1895 

county  of  East  Lothian  in  the  year  cf™  • /■*«.«-"/«»«"*-»...  e-'.^*-'**^ 

1892.  This  competition  was  initiated  by  the  Prestwick  Club  in  I860,  and  was 
held  over  Prestwick  Links  up  to,  and  including,  1870,  when  the  champion  belt 
became  the  property  of  Tom  Morris,  jun.,  who  had  won  it  three  times  in  suc- 
cession. In  1871  there  was  no  competition.  From  1872  up  to  1892  the  Open 
Championship  was  played  alternately  on  St.  Andrews,  Prestwick,  and  Mussel- 
burgh greens,  the  Royal  and  Ancient,  the  Prestwick  Club,  and  the  Honourable 
Company  having,  in  1872,  united  in  purchasing  a  championship  cup,  which 
entitled  them  to  the  control  of  its  management.^  It  was  decided  that  in  1 892 
Muirfield  should  take  the  place  of  Musselburgh  in  the  rotation.  Another  new 
departure  was  made  on  the  occasion.  Instead  of  two  rounds  of  stroke  play, 
four  rounds  had  to  be  played  to  decide  who  was  golf  champion  of  the  world. 
This  implied  a  competition  lasting  over  two  days.  Kvery  preparation  for  the 
'  At  a  meeting  in  Edinburgh  in  June  1K93,  ihe  represenlalives  of  Ihese  clubs  decided  to 
admit  the  Royal  Liverpool  BJid  the  Si.  GeoT);e's  Golf  Clulis  into  the  management.  Hoykke 
Mid  Sandwicli  are  therefoie  now  included  in  the  rotation,  which  is  as  follows :  Muirfield  1896, 
Iloylake  1897,  Prestwick  1898,  Sandwich  1899,  St.  Andrews  1900 ;  and  so  on. 
2g 
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great  event  was  made  by  the  Company,  and  on  I'hursday  and  Friday,  the  22nd 
and  23rd  of  September,  the  Hnndred  Acre  Park  was  the  scene  of  battle,  with 
all  the  first  players  of  the  day  (Mr. 
LaidUy  was  the  only  absentee  of 
note)  fighting  for  possession  of  the 
field.  Had  the  old  rule  existed,  Mr. 
Horace  Hutchinson  would  have  been 
champion  once  more,  for  he  led  the 
first  day  by  three  strokes,  his  two 
rounds  being  7*  and  78  respectively 
— very  fine  play.  On  the  second 
day  he  fell  out  of  the  running  in  the 
first  round  by  an  66,  while  Mr. 
Harold  H.  Hilton,  the  famous  Hoy- 
lake  player,  who  was  seven  strokes 
behind  him  the  first  day,  shot  to  the 
front  with  a  record  score  of  7S  for 
his  third  round,  and  a  74  for  his 
fourth  round,  his  gi^nd  total  of  305 
bringing  him  in  open  champion.^ 
Mr.  John  Ball,jun.,  his  distinguished 
neighbour,  came  next  with  308,  and 
the  professionals  Hugh  Kirkaldy 
and  A.  Herd  tied  with  him  at  the 
same  figure  for  second  place. 

The   first   Open    Championship 
.  .  ,  ,  meeting  at  Muirfield  is  memorable 

11  ffX         yn      yvi'Al,  not  only  fortheincreaseofthenum- 

IVOa^CA.  y^^\Xi  \SMa**        ber  of  rounds  to  be  played,  but  also 
l^Jj^-^  for  the  increase  in  the  amountofgold 

distributed  among  the  professional 
(Fr^-aFiMtirt/hi'ysarJaui,  Li„r/M)  compctitors.     This  marks  it  out  as 

the  beginning  of  anew  era.  Hither- 
to only  £20  had  been  given  in  prizes,  of  which  sum  the  champion  received  £&? 
Musselburgh  has  the  credit  of  making  this  advance.  Annoyed  at  the  proposed 
transferenceof  the  meeting  from  their  old  course  to  Muirfield,  a  few  Musselburgh 
men  collected  a  sum  of  nearly  £,\<S0  which  they  offered  to  the  committee  as  a 
supplement  to  the  usual  prizes,  if  they  would  agree  to  hold  the  meeting 
at  Musselburgh.     The  offer  was  declined,  and  the  money  was  devoted  to  a 

'  We  hive  given  an  acrounl  of  Mr.  Hilton's  triumph  in  Gelf,  Sept.  30,  1892. 
'  In  1891,  at  St.  Andrews,  ^^'30  was  awarde<f,  Hugh  Kirk.ildy,  the  champion,  receiving  the 
cup  for  the  year,  a  gold  watch,  and  jC'O. 
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professional  tournameot  over  Musselburgh  course.  This  led  the  com- 
mittee to  increase  the  amouat  offered,  so  as  not  to  leave  the  Championship 
meeting  behind  Musselburgh  in  monej'  value.  Since 
1892  about  £100  has  been  distributed  among  the 
best  professional  players  at  each  meeting.  This  is 
partly  raised  by  a  chaise  of  lOs.  made  for  each  entiy 
for  the  competition.  Had  a  professional  been  first 
at  Muirfield,  he  would  have  received  jC35,  but  as  an 
amateur  won  the  championship,  this  sum  was  divided 
among  the  professionals.  In  addition  to  a  gold 
medal,  which  went  along  with  the  cup,  Mr.  Hilton 
got  a  special  prize,  value  £5,  offered  by  a  member 
of  the  Honourable  Company  for  the  lowest  score 
made  at  the  meeting.  The  year  previous,  at  St. 
Andrews,  when  Mr.  Hilton  entered  for  the  com- 
petition the  first  time,  he  stood  eighth  on  the  list 
with  174,  Hugh  Kirkaldy  being  victor  with  166. 
In  1891  he  was  runner-up  in  the  Amateur  Champion- 
ship, when  Mr.  Laidlay  was  victor  at  St.  Andrews ; 
and  in  1892  he  was  in  the  same  position  against  Mr. 
John  Ball,  jun.,  at  Sandwich.  His  Wellingtonian 
features  are  quite  becoming  in  the  hero  of  the  first 
Muirfield  Waterloo, 

Appended  are  the  chief  scores  of  this  meeting, 
those  of  the  first  four  players  being  given  in  detail : — 

Mr.  H.  H.  Hilton. 


Firnt  Round.— 344064465466443436— T8 
SeooDd  Ronnd,— 1B6C65754446343535— 81 
Third  Round,— i44444463444454345—71i 
Fourth  Itoand,— 403443554444343536-74 

Tottd  3^ 

Mr.  John  BaU,  Jun. 
Finrt      Ronnd,— 446664364545433435— 75 
Second  Round,— 444664565446344445— SO 
Third     Bound,— 554634454454444444— 74 
Fourth  Round.— 466644454555444435— 79 


Hugh  Kirkaldy  (£15). 
First       Round,-4555545a444.344«e6— 77 
Second  Round,— 354646455665643445— 83 
Third     Round,— 356434164446433435— 73 
Fourth  Round,— 346444466444463436— 75 

Total  308 


A.  Herd  (£15).  Strokes. 

First  Roun.l,-4454.'>54544654434.36— 77 
Second  Hound, -4.'>355.'K>51464464434-78 
Third  Roand,-3444555B644444.'M.*l.''.— 77 
Fourth  Round,— 444544454544463436-76 


Total 


J.  Kay  (£7),      ■ 
B.  SayerB  (£7), 
Willie  Parle  (£5),       . 
WiUio  Femie  (£4),    . 
Archie  Simpson  (£4), 
Mr.  Horace  G.  Hutohin» 
Jack  White  (£4), 
Tom  Vardon  (£4)      . 
Mr.  E.  fi.  U.  BlackweU,  . 
A.  Kirkaldy  (£3), 
Mr.  S.  Mure-Fergussan,    . 
Ben  CamplieU  (£2),  . 
D.  Anderson,  jun.  (£*}, 
Mr.  K  T.  Boolhby, 
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Mr.  P.  A.  Pairlie,     . 
W.  M'Ewen(£1),     . 
W.  D.  More(£l),     . 
Mr.  Gardeo  G.  Smith, 
Davie  Brown  (£1),    . 
DouglMM'Eweu(IO>.), 
Sir.  E.  R.  H.  BUckweU, 
Jack  Simpaan,  . 
Mr.  L  M.  Balfour,   . 

C.  Crawford,     . 
A.  Tingey, 
Davie  Grant,     . 
WiUie  CftmpWlL      . 
Mr.  D.  Leitch.  . 

Mr.  J.  M.  Williamsuii, 
R,  W.  Kirk,     . 
Jack  FergusoD, 
Mr.  A.  Stuart,  . 
Mr.  L.  8.  Anderion, 
Mr.  J.  M'CuUoob,    . 
J.  Martin, 
Mr.  J.  L.  Low, 
Mr.  D.  Anderaon.      . 
J.  DalglciHh,     . 
Mr.  G.  M.  Fitzjohn, 

D.  Clark,  . 
O.  Sayer», 

Mr.  A.  H.  MolcHWort] 
T.  Chishobn,    . 


The  Open  Championship,  IS*)6 
In  splendid  weather  for  good  scoring,  the 
great  meeting  of  the  year  was  sgaiii  held  at 
Muiriield  on  June  10th  &nd  11th,  IS'JG,  and 
had  to  be  continued  on  Saturday',  June  13th, 
owing  to  a  tie.  The  committee  of  the 
Honourable  Company  had  mwle  every  pos- 
sible arrangement  for  the  gathering,  several 
tents  having  been  erected  on  the  ground 
adjoining  the  clubhouse.  In  one  of  these 
the  ubiquitous  '  bike,'  whose  popularity,  espe- 
cially with  ladies,  is  almost  as  phenomena] 
as  that  of  golf,  secured  stabling  for  Is.,  while  the  others  were  used  for  refresh- 
ments and  for  the  convenience  of  players.  The  splendid  clubhouse  was  each 
day  thronged  with  members  and  their  guests,  the  ladies  having  oo  this  occa- 
sion equal  privileges  with  their  lords  at  the  luncheon-table.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  press  had  special  provision  made  for  their  comfort,  Mrs,  Fitzjohn 
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and  the  members  of  her  family  doing  their  very  best  to  make  every  one  as  com- 
fortable as  possible.  The  competitors  numbered  64.  A  good  many  of  these 
had  been  at  the  former  competition  in  1892,  but  this  gave  them  no  advantage 
in  regard  to  a  knowledge  of  the  green.  By  the. alterations  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred (pp.  226-230),  the  course  was  virtually  made  a  new  one.  On  every  hand  it 
was  acknowledged  that,  as  a  testof  thegame,  the  Mulrfield  of  18<)6  was  greatly 
superior  to  the  Muirtield  of  1S92.  Old  Tom  Morris,  the  hero  of  a  hundred 
fights,  was  among  the  entrants,  this  being  the  thirty-fifth  time  he  had  played 
in  the  Championship.  The  only  notable  absentees  among  first-elass  profes- 
sionals were  Douglas  Rollaad  and  Hugh  Kirkaldy.  The  amateurs,  Mr.  John 
Bail,  jun.,  Mr,  H.  G.  Hutchinson,  and  Mr.  Bal four-Melville,  were  not  on  the 
field  to  dispute  the  day  with  the  professionals,  but  amateur  interests  were 
pretty  safe  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Tait,  fresh  from  Sandwich,  where  he  had 
so  brilliantly  won  the  amateur  championship.  Mr.  Hilton,  the  hero  of  I8!I2, 
was  also  present. 

Of  the  first  day's  play  the  most  remarkable  performance  was  the  opening 
round  of  A.  Herd,  who,  playing  with  Mr.  J.  E.  Laidlay,  did  a  73,  making  the 
same  record  for  the  new  course  as  Mr.  Hilton  had  made  for  the  old,  but  under 
much  more  difficult  conditions.  This  record  showed  almost  faultless  play. 
It  was  compiled  as  follows  :— 

Out,     444344454-36 
In,        464334544— 3l(—7« 

In  the  afternoon  this  fine  player,  who  h&s  stood  first  in  so  many  great 
tournaments,  and  whose  performances  had  led  many  to  pin  their  faith  to  him 
as  Scotland's  hope  among  the  professionals,  took  twelve  strokes  more  to  the 
round,  his  total  of  156  for  the  first  day  being  beaten  by  Taylor,  who  had  been 
two  years  champion,  and  who  now  stood  first  with  155.  With  a  total  of  164  for 
the  second  day.  Herd  was  out  of  the  running.  Harry  Vardon,  the  professional 
of  Ganton,  Scarborough,  having  then  equalled  Taylor's  first  day  score — 155, 
while  Taylor  took  Vardon's  first  day  score  of  l6l  for  his  second  day's  perform- 
ance, these  two  English  players  tied  with  316  strokes  each,  or  an  average  of  79 
for  the  four  rounds  of  the  green,  Mr.  F.  G,  Tait  distinguished  himself  most 
among  the  amateurs.  But  for  his  third  round — an  84,  for  which  he  blamed  a 
long  wait  and  the  excessive  heat,  he  might  have  secured  the  double  honour, 
and  have  thus  equalled  Mr.  Ball's  performance  of  the  year  1 690,  when  he  was 
both  amateur  and  open  champion.  Mr.  Tait  had  to  do  74  in  the  fourth  round  to 
tie  with  the  two  English  professionals.  He  was  so  near  doing  this  that  he  had 
thirteen  strokes  left  for  the  last  three  holes.  At  the  long  hole,  however,  bad 
luck  on  the  putting-green  cost  him  a  six,  and  a  five  at  the  seventeenth  com- 
pletely barred  the  way,  ITiose  who  followed  the  amateur  champion  saw 
enough  of  his  fine  play,  however,  to  convince  them  that  he  had  no  superior 
on  the  field,  though  he  did  not  carry  away  the  open  trophy. 
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On  the  Friday  most  of  those  engaged  at  Muirfield  took  part  in  *  tourna- 
ment at    North    Berwick,'  and   on  Saturday    the   tie   between  Taylor   and 


^IWJw-s^ 


a  pkils^mfh  hy  foil,  Hiilaiunr*  itnii  Nsrih  BirvieiJ 


'  In  this  toumatnenC,  J.  H.  Taylor,  B.  Sayeis,  and  W.  Femie  tied  for  first  place  with  i6S 
for  the  two  rounds,  and  each  received  ^8.     Next  in  order  came  : — 
J.  Braid  (A).       .         .     170  I  J.  Rowe(/a),       .         .     173  1  A.  KitkiJdy  (;£-i),         .     177 


J.  White  (/2),  .  .  171  I.  Hunter  (/I),  . 
A.  Herd  (^aj,  .  .171  H.  Vardon  (^i),  . 
T.  Vardon  {£i),  .        .     172  I 
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Vardon  was  played  off  before  a  large  and  orderly  company  of  Bpectators, 
numbering  between  1500  and  2000.  No  finer  exposition  of  golf  was  ever 
witnessed  than  in  that  tie.'  While  Taylor,  at  times,  scarcely  played  up  to  his 
usual  form  in  approaching  and  holing  out,  his  scores  show  that  there  was  little 
amiss  with  his  play.  He  was  simply  vanquished  by  the  magnificent  golf  played 
by  his  rival,  who  scarcely  ever  made  a  mistake.  The  tie-scores  were  as 
follow : — 


The  match  was  even  closer  than  these  figures  at  first  sight  indicate.  With 
three  holes  to  play  Vardon  had  two  strokes  in  hand.  The  sixteenth  was 
halved,  Taylor  losing  a  chance  of  gaining  one  of  the  strokes  by  his  approach 
having  a  bad  fall.  A  grand  putt  at  the  seventeenth  on  the  part  of  Vardon 
made  victory  almost  secure.  Taylor  had  now  to  play  the  desperate  game. 
With  his  second  he  made  a  bold  bid  to  reach  the  last  hole  and  score  a  three, 
which,  if  Vardon  took  six,  would  again  make  a  tie.  The  bunker  caught  his 
stroke,  and  he  thus  ran  up  a  six  for  his  boldness,  where  he  might  have  had  an 
easy  five.  The  champion  of  Sandwich  and  St  Andrews  the  two  preceding 
years  thus  fell  gloriously  fighting  for  a  third  year's  victory  which  would  have 
placed  him  on  equal  terms  with  young  Tom  Morris,  Jamie  Anderson,  and  Bob 
Ferguson,  who  all  had  the  honour  of  winning  the  championship  three  years  in 
succession.  Harry  Vardon,  of  whom  we  are  able  to  give  a  good  portrait,  learnt 
his  golf  as  a  boy  at  his  native  place — Jersey.  Like  Taylor  he  started  life  as  a 
gardener,  but  at  the  suggestion  of  his  brother  Tom  (professional  at  Ilkley]  he 
took  up  golf  as  his  calling,  and  after  having  been  professional  at  Ripon  and  at 
Bury,  he  now  holds  that  position  at  Ganton,  Scarborough.  At  the  open  meet- 
ing at  Sandwich  in  189'^  he  tied  for  fifth  place,  and  at  St.  Andrews  in  1895 
he  was  ninth.  He  had,  just  before  the  Muirfield  meeting,  defeated  both  the 
open  champion  and  the  amateur  champion  in  matches,  so  he  has  steadily  forged 
his  way  into  his  present  position.  His  style  is  very  finished.  In  his  swing 
he  is  more  like  a  St.  Andrews  player  than  the  ordinary  English  professional. 
He  is  only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  is  very  modest  and  unassuming  in 
manner  and  disposition,  as  a  golfer  and  a  man  just  the  kind  of  person  one 
delights  to  honour. 


1  We  have  given  a  full  account  of  the  Salurdny  match  and  the  Championship  meeting  in 
Gelfy  June  19,  1896. 
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The  following  a 
of  them : — 


t  the  principal  scares,  with  the  details  of  some  of  the  best 


Harrj'  Vanlon  (Cbunpionship  uid  £30). 
Fint  Kound,— 445e5445e445444T«3— 83 
Seooad  Sound, -4G4553445455333744-T8 
Thiid  Kound,— 444556545354434544— 78 
Fourth  Eonnd,— 44445M45455334646— 77 
316 
J.  H.  Taylor  (£S0).  ~^' 

Fint  Rmmd,— 3444M34445543974S— 77 
SMond  Round,— 3544&4ee344S335l>46— 78 
Third  Roncd.  -544!3G5544304533646-81 
Fourtb  Round,— 344&5554MS5!»4644-80 

316 
Mr.  F.  G.  T«it. 
Fint  Bound,-S4456444546553365&-83 
SHDDd  Bound. -336453455363434734-75 
Third  Round,— 1545515655554447.'H~-84 
Fourth  Bound,-'344465444354l34655-T7 


W.  Femie  (£10). 
FirM      Round,— 454665644366333634-78 
Second  Round, -344455564644523745-79 
Third     Round, -4544.'Wi5454C54M844-Hti 
Fourth  Round, -345443575465334645-80 

319 

A.  Herd  (£7), 3*0 

J.  Bmid  (£8). 3!3 

U.8a7er*(£3,6a.8d.),    ...    384 


D.  Brown  (£3,  6t  Sd.), 


T.  Vardon  (£3), 

P.  H-Bwui  (£3),       . 

W.  Anchterlonie  (£1,  I 

Anihie! 


J.  Kay, 


W.  Park,  jnn., 

A-  KJrkaldy,    '. 

A-  Toogood, 

Hr.  J.  E.  Loldlay, 

D.  M'Ewan,     . 

J.  Hunter, 

J.  Roea,    . 

W.  Toogood,    . 

Mr.  H.  H.  Hilton, 

B,  W.  Kirk,     . 

D.  Anderwrn,  jun., 

Mr.  D.  M.  Jaokaon, 

D,  Henl, 

A.  Tingey, 

J.  W.  Taylor,  . 

Mr.  S.  Mure-Fergui 
R.  Joaei,  . 


The  following  are  the  names  of  past  winners  of  the  Golfing  Championship  : — 
Champion  Beit 

1860— W.  Pwk,  MuBaelburgh, 1T4— at  Preatwick. 

1861— Tom  Morris,  nen.,  Preatwlek, 163— at  Pmtwick. 

1869— Tom  Morris,  sen.,  Preetwick, 163— at  Preatwit^. 

1863— W,  Park,  Muaaelburgl 168— at  Preatwiok. 

1864-Tom  Morria,  aen.,  Preatwick 167— at  Proatwjck. 

1S65— A.  Strath,  St.  Andrews, 162— at  Prertwiok. 

1666— W.  Park,  Mussolburgb, 169— M  PrMtwick. 

1867— Tom  Morris,  sen,.  St.  Andrews, 170— at  Preatwick. 

1868— Tom  Morris,  jun.,  St.  Andrews, 154— at  Frestwiok. 

1869— Tom  Morris,  jnn,,  St.  Andrew 167- at  PreatwioJi. 

1870— Tom  Morris,  jun.,  St.  Andrews, 149— at  Prestviok. 

The  belt  having  been  won  thrice  in  succession  by  young  Tom,  it  became 
his  property,  and  the  Championship  remained  in  abeyance  for  two  years.     The 
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present  cup  was  then  provided  and  offered  for  yearly  competition.     It  is  to 
be  held  by  the  leading  club  in  the  district  where  the  winner  has  his  home. 


{Frs-u  s  Plisagnfli  iy  Mr.  7.  t.  Lil^i-f) 

Champion  Cup 

1873— Tom  UorriB,  jun.,  St.  Andrews, 166— at  Preatwick. 

1873-Toin  Kidd,  St.  AnilrewB, 179-»t  St,  AnOrBwi. 

1874— Mungo  Park,  Museelbm^h 15fl-at  Maeselburgh. 

1875— Willie  Park,  MuBselburgh, 166— at  Prestwiek. 

1876— Bob  Martin,  St.  Andrews 176— at  St.  Andrews. 

1877— Jamie  Anderson,  St.  An.irewB, 160-8t  Musselburgh. 

1878— Jamie  Anderson,  St.  Andrews, 167— at  Prestwiek. 

1870- Jamie  Anderson,  St.  Andrews 170— at  St.  Andrewa. 

1880-ltob  Verguson,  Musselburgh, 16i— at  MussDibuTgb. 

1881— Hob  FergnsoD,  Musselburgh 170— at  I'restwiok. 

188e— Bob  Ferguson,  Museelhurgh, 171— at  St.  Andrews. 

1883— W.  Femie,  Dumfries. lC9-at  Musselburgh.' 

18S4— Jade  Simpson,  Cumoustic, 160— at  Prestwiek. 

1886— Bob  Martin,  St  Andrew 171— at  St.  Andrews. 

1886-D.  Brown,  Musselburgh 157— at  Musselburgh. 

1887-Willie  Park,  jun.,  Musselburgh, 161-at  Prestwiek. 

1888~Jaok  Burns,  Warwick, 171-at  St.  Andrews. 

'  After  a,  tie  with  Bob  Ferguson,  Musselburgh. 
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1889— Willie  Park,  jun..  Mii«aolburgli IKi-M  Mujselburgh.' 

1890— Mr.  John  Ball,  jun.,  Royal  Liverpool  G.  C 1S4— at  PrMtwick. 

.891— Hugh  Kirkaldy,  St.  Andrews, 16C— at  8L  Audrewa.' 

89«— Mr.  H.  H.  Hilton.  Rojal  Liverpool  U.  C 305— at  Huirfield. 

.8flS— W.  Aucbterlooie,  St.  Andrews. 3i»— at  Preatwick. 

.894-J.  H.  Taylor,  WiiicheBlcr, 3ii6— at  Sandwich. 

,895— J.  H.  Taylor,  WinchesMr, 3*8- at  St.  Andrewi. 

:89U— Uarr;  Vardon,  Scarborough 316— at  Muirfleld.' 

The  Amateur  Ckampionship 
For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  Amateur  Championship  meeting  is  to 
be  held  in  East  Lothian  in  1H97  on  the  Muirfield  course.  Out  of  the  twenty- 
three  clubs  which  are  entitled  to  a  Bay  in 
the  arrangement  of  this  meeting  five  are 
located  in  the  county.  One  is  therefore 
surprised  to  find  that  the  great  event  has 
been  so  long  in  coming  this  way.  Perhaps 
our  delegates  have  been  to  blame  for  not 
attending  the  meetings.  But  '  better  late 
than  never,'  and  now  that  a  beginniag  is 
about  to  be  made,  the  amateur  champion- 
ship gathering  will  no  doubt  be  held  over 
other  greens  in  this  county,  for  we  have 
several  which  are  eminently  suitable  for 
the  meeting.  Although,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  first  competitions  of  the  Honourable 
Company  were  open  to  every  golfer,  yet  the 
2^  amateur  contest  as  now  carried  on  is  of 

-f^*-^  fO^^^~,  recent  institution  compared  with  the  open 

•  888    8uo    a      Br    event.     It  was  commenced  by  the  Royal 

iFri,.,,pi^^<.tr^tiK,iil^,.i,4],l,^i,j  Liverpool  Club  in  the  year  1886.  On  April 
2 1  St,  TiwA,  and  S3rd  of  that  year  a  golf 
tournament,  open  to  all  amateur  players  who  were  members  of  any  recognised 
club,  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  that  club  at  Hoytake.  The  entrance  fee 
was  £l.  Is.  each,  and  to  the  amount  received  from  fees  there  was  added 
by  the  club  a  sum  of  2,1  guineas  to  constitute  a  prize,  consisting  of  a  piece 
of  plate,  subject  to  a  deduction  of  £10  for  a  second  prize.  There  were  44 
entries.  Mr,  A.  F.  Mat-fie  was  victorious  in  the  final,  defeating  Mr.  H.  G. 
Hutchinson  (who  had  defeated  Mr.  John  Ball,  jun,,  in  the  semi-final  *)  by  7 
'  After  a  lie  wilh  Andrew  Kirkaldy,  St.  Andrews. 

•  After  1891  Ihe  competilion  was  extended  lo  seventy. Iwo  holes. 
»  After  a  lie  with  J.  J 1.  Taylor,  Winchester. 

*  Mr.  Ball  the  very  same  week,  in  a  match  wilh  Mr.  Hutchinson,  made  a  record  for  the 
green — 7a,  and  defeated  his  opponent  l)y  7  up  and  6  to  play. 
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up  and  6  to  pUy.  The  gathering  was  a  thoroughly  representative  one, 
including  as  it  did  the  foremost  amateurs  of  the  day.  But  the  Liverpool 
Club  felt  that  a  more  representative  government  was  needed,  to  have  the  com- 
petition recognised  as  tht  championship  meeting.  Other  clubs  might  do  as 
they  bad  done,  and  there  would  thus  be  confusion  in  the  camp.  Recognising 
this,  a  meeting  of  golfers  of  light  and  leading  was  held  in  Edinburgh,  at  which 
the  matter  was  thoroughly  discussed.  The  result  of  this  meeting  was  the 
institution  of  the  Amateur  Championship,  '  open  to  all  amateur  golfers, 
members  of  any  club,  and  to  be  played  for  annually  in  turn  over  the  links  of 
St  Andrews,  Hoylake,  and  Prestwick,'  A  Championship  Trophy,  value  £I00, 
was  purchased.  The  following  clubs  subscribed  to  this  trophy,  and  have  a 
right  to  send  delegates  to  the  annual  meeting,  which  fixes  the  venue  of  the 
tournament,  viz.  the  Royal  and  Ancient,  the  Royal  Liverpool,  the  Royal  Wimble- 
don, the  Honourable  Company  of  Edinburgh  Golfers,  the  Royal  Blackheath, 
Dalbousie,  the  Royal  North  Devon,  the  Edinburgh  Burgess,  Troon,  Brunts- 
field  Links,  West  Lancashire,  New  Club  of  North  Berwick,  the  Royal  Albert 
of  Montrose,  LuRness,  Tantallon,  Aberdeen,  King  James  vi.  (Perth),  Aln- 
mouth,  Gullane,  Innerleven,  Formby,  Panmure,  and  St.  (leorge's  (Sandwich). 
The  following  are  the 

Cond'ttiotu 
The  Amateur  Golf  Championship   Tournament   is  open  to  all  Amateur 
Golfers,  Members  of  any  Golf  Club. 

1.  Ad  Anuktear  Onlfst  a  a  golfer  wbo  bas  never  mode  for  Bale  golf  cluba,  balls,  or  any  otber 
article  oonneetad  with  tb«  game  ;  who  bae  never  oarrieil  elubs  for  hire  after  attaining  tbe  age  of 
IS  years,  and  who  has  not  carried  clnba  for  hire  at  any  time  vithin  aix  years  of  the  date  on  whioh 
tbe  competition  begins :  wlio  has  never  received  any  coDsideration  for  playing  in  a  match,  or  for 
giving  leseoni  in  the  game ;  and  wbo  for  a  period  of  Sve  yean  prior  to  1st  September  1S86  hai 
never  reoeived  a  money  prize  in  any  open  competition. 

£  Competitor*  shall  enter  for  the  oompetition  through  the  secretaries  of  their  respective 
clubs,  who,  in  sending  in  tbe  names,  shall  be  held  to  certify  that  the  players  are  bond  fde 
Amataur  Oolfars  in  terms  of  tbe  forogoing  deflnitian. 

3.  The  EMrartee  Fte  ihall  be  One  Ouijiea,  and  Diuaf  be  rtccifcd  by  the  Snnlnrp  of  the  Club  on 
wAow  Link»  the  Ummament  ii  held,  not  later  than       p.m.  im  dag  af 

4.  Tbe  oompetition  shall  be  played  by  holes,  in  accordance  with  the  Rules  of  [the  clnb  on  whoso 
links  the  tournament  is  held], 

G.  Tbe  draw  shall  take  place  on  the        day  of  ,  and  sliall  bo  oonduotcd  as  follows : — 

Depending  on  the  nmnbcr  of  entries,  such  number  of  byes  shall  be  first  drawn  a?  shall,  after  the 
completion  of  the  first  round,  leave  4,  8,  16,  3!,  or  64  players,  and  one  draw  shall  deaide  tlie  order 
of  play  throughout  the  competition,  those  who  have  drawn  byes  being  placed  at  the  head  of  tbe  list 
of  winners  of  the  first  round,  and  taking  tbeir  place  in  the  second  round  in  tbe  order  in  which 
their  names  tlien  stand. 

6.  Each  game  shall  consist  of  one  round  of  If)  holes,  except  the  final  heat,  which  shall  consist  of 
a  match  of  36  holes.    Tbe  final  heat  shall  be  played  on  a  separate  day. 

JVcrfr.—The  above  conditions  as  to  final  beat  were  passed  at  a  meeting  of  delegates,  held  at  St. 
Andrews,  in  Hanih  1895. 

7.  In  the  event  of  a  tie  in  any  round,  competitors  shall  continue  to  play  on  until  one  or  other 
shall  have  guned  a  hole,  when  the  match  shall  be  considered  won. 
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8.  The  winner  of  the  oompclition  sh&Il  be  the  Champion  Amateur  Golfer  for  the  yew,  and  the 
trophj  ahall  b«  held  for  tlie  j-ear  by  the  Club  from  whioh  the  winner  ahall  have  entered.  The 
winner  ehall  receive  a.  gold  medal,  the  second  a  silver  medal,  and  the  third  and  fourth  bronie 
medaU.  and  shall  save  their  ■takes. 

9.  All  entries  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Committee  of  the  Club  on  irhoM:  linla  the 

tournament  is  held. 

10.  All  disputes  shall  be  settled  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Club  on  whose  links  the 
tournament  is  held,  whoae  deeinon  shall  be 
final. 

11.  Thebalaneeof  the  entry-moDey,  after 
paying  all  expenses  connected  with  the  com- 
petition, shall  be  expended  in  providing 
priiee  for  the  four  winners. 

Annexed  is  the  result  of  the 
final  tie  for  the  Amateur  Cham- 
pionship since  1886 : — 

1S86— Hr.  H.  O.  Hutohinson  (Royal  North 
Devon)  beat  Mr.   H.   A.  Lamb  (Royal 
Wimbledon)  by  7  up  and  6  to  play,  at 
St.  Andrews. 
1887— Mr.  H.  G.  Hutchinson  (Royal  North 
Devon)  beat  Mr.  John  Ball,  jun.  (Royal 
Livorpool),  by  1  bole,  at  Hoylake, 
1888- Mr.  John  Ball,  jun.  (Royal  Liverpool), 
beat. Mr.   J.    E.    I^dhiy  (Honourable 
Company  of  Edinburgh  Golfers)  by  5  up 
Bjid  i  to  play,  at  Prestwick. 
1889— Mr.  J.  E  UidUy  (Honourable  Com- 
pany of  Edinburgh  Golfers)   beat  Mr. 
Balfour.Melville  (Royal  and  ADoieDt)by 
a  up  and  1  to  pl»y,  at  St.  Andrewa. 
1890— Mr.  John  Ball,  jun.  (Royal  Liverpool) 
beat  Mr.    J.    E.    Laidlay  (Hononrable 
Company  of  Edinburgh  Golfers)  by  4  up 
and  3  to  play,  at  Uoylake. 
18!)1— Mr.     J.      K.     Laidlay      (Honourable 
Company  of   Edinburgh  Golfers)  beat 
r/.-™-../'*«»r-T.AI*j.fa,™™/»,,,s,.,,„rf,™,;  Mr.   H.    H.    Hilton   (Royal  Liverpool) 

after  a  tie,  at  St  Ajidrews. 
1892— Mr.  John  Ball,  jun.  (Royal  Liverpool),  beat  Mr.  H.  H.  Hilton  <Rojat  Liverpool)  by  6  up 

and  i  to  ptay,  at  Sandwich, 
1893— Mr.  P.  C.  Anderson  (St.  Andrews  University)  beat  Mr.  J.  £.  Laidlay  (Honourable  Com- 
pany of  Edinburgh  (Jolfers)  by  1  help,  at  Prestwick. 
18iH— Mr.  John  Ball,  jun.  (Roval  Uverpool)  beat  Mr.  S.  Mure-Fergusson  (Royal  and  Ancient) 

by  one  hole,  at  Hoylake, 
1895— Mr.  L.  Balfour-Melville  (Royal  and  Ancient)  beat  Mr.  John  Ball,  jun.  (Royal  Liverpool), 

after  a  tie,  at  St.  Andrews. 
1806- Mr.  F.  G.  Tait  (Black  Wateh)  beat  Mr.  H.  H.  Hilton  (Royal  Liver|)ool)  by  8  up  and  T 
to  ptay,  at  Sandwich.' 

'  Thirty-six  holes  playe<I  in  the  final  for  the  first  lime. 
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The  Ladies'  Championship, 

Eighteen  hundred  and  niQety-seven  is  to  be  a  memorable  year  in  the 
history  of  gol  f  in  East  Lothian.  The  county  is  not  only  to  have  the  Amateur 
Championship  at  Muirfield,  but  earlier  in  the  year  we  are  to  have  the  Ladies' 
Championship  at  Gullane.  This  meeting  is  held  under  the  auspices  of , the 
Ladies'  Golf  Union,  which  was  instituted  on  the  19th  April  1893  at  a  meeting 
held  in  the  Grand  Hotel,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  over  which  Dr.  Laidlaw 
Purves  presided.  The  Union— the  first  suggestion  of  which  was  due  to  some 
members  of  the  Wimbledon  Ladies'  Club — was  formed  with  the  following 
objects ; — 

L  To  promote  the  intemis  of  the  g*me  of  Golf. 

a.  To  obtain  a  uniformity  of  the  rulea  of  the  game  bj  eitabilahmg  a  repreaentntive  leginIatiTe 
aathority. 

3.  To  e>t»blish  a  unifDrm  tyeiem  of  handicapping. 

4.  To  act  aa  a  tribuoal  and  cwurt  of  reference  on  paints  of  uncertainty. 

6.  To  arrange  the  Annual  Championahip  Competition,  anil  obtain  the  fnndii  necessary  for  that 
purpose. 

Delegate*  from  alBliatod  dutis,  vith  the  oCBce-bearen,  make  up  the  Coundl  of  the  tjadiea'  Union. 
The  entrsnco-feea  and  annual  subsoriptioiu  payable  by  clubs  joining  the  Union  are  ae  foKowB  ;— 
Kntmnce  F«.    Annua]  Subwription. 
For  cluba  of  fiO  and  under  100  memben,  .     £lt    3    0  £110 

„    100  „     „     soo      , .13   0  g   e   0 

„     soo  anil  upwards. fi    .-i    0    ■  3    3    0 

A  Championship  Cup,  value  50  guineas,  was  at  once  secured,  Wimbledon,  St. 
Anne's,  and  St  Andrews  beading  the  subscription  list  with  10  guineas  each. 
The  first  competition  for  the  Cup  came  off  at  St.  Anne's  on  the  Sea,  this 
green  being  chosen  in  compliment  to  the  Lytham  and  St.  Anne's  Golf  Club, 
which  had  been  taking  steps  to  hold  a  championship  meeting  before  the  Ladies' 
Union  was  formed.  The  meeting  gave  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  hold  which 
the  royal  and  ancient  game  had  by  this  time  taken  of  the  gentler  sex,  more 
especially  in  England.  Of  the  entrants  for  this  championship  on  the  occa- 
sion not  one  came  from  Scotland,  though  St.  Anne's  was  about  equidistant 
from  London  and  Edinburgh.  With  such  a  galaxy  of  fair  players  many  of 
the  sterner  sex  no  doubt  felt  the  truth  of  Mr.  Ronald  Ross's  description  of  the 
lady  player  :^ 

She  Sits  on  tbe  green  vith  a  gracious  mien, 

And  an  air  of  quiet  command, 
Like  an  angel  bright,  or  a  fairy  sprite. 

With  a  club  for  magic  wand  ; 
And  you  know  too  well  that  she  bears  a  n|)ell 

That  puts  your  peace  in  peril, 
For  no  magic  art  can  touch  your  heart 
Like  the  smile  of  the  golfer  girl. 

There  were  others,  however,  who  were  more  struck  with  the  magic  art  of  the 
style  than  of  the  smile  of  the  lady-golfer.     Mr.  A.  H.  Doleman,  in  an  account 
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of  the  meeting,  in  describing  the  style  of  the  lady  who  becune  champion,  and 

held  that  position 
for  three  years  in 
succession,  tells  us 
how  it  brought  to 
his  recollection 
that  of  a  famous 
East  Lothian 
player  of  whom 
we  have  spoken. 
These  are  Mr.Dole- 
man's  words  :• — 

Tlukt  pilf  is  a  gsme 
j  w«ll  kd&pttid  for  Udiea 
few  wUl  deuj.  Of 
I  ooune  there  &re  &  few 
ermken,  great  sticlden 
for  the  >o-«lled  pro' 
prietiei.  wbo  vill  toll 
;oa  that  at  times  it 
■liowt  Udiea  io  atti- 
tudes that  u<  anything 
but  beeoming  and  ladj- 
like.  To  auoh  I  would 
ranurk  that  had  they 
witaeBBed  the  play  of 
lAdj-  Hargsret  Soott  at 
cheChampiaiuhip,  Iain 
ODiiTinced  they  ■would 
soon  have  changed  their 
opinion.  Aaything 
more  graceful  and  lady- 
like than  the  atjle  of 
Udy  Haigaret  Soott  it 
would  be  difficult  to 
imagine.  Her  long, 
heautiful  and  graoeful 
■wing  waa  a  treat  to 
witneu.  Running  over 
the 


«,-l, 


liave  Been  in  a  long 
period  of  years,  thoH 
of  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Hay  and  Mr.  William 
Goddard  of  Leith  were, 
in  our  opinion,  certainly 
(he  flneat.      The   two 


'  Colfng  Annual,  1893-94,  p.  38- 
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»t  in  ila  Idnd    Itidy  Margaret  Scott's  awing  it  almoat  an 

On  the  part  of  the  Ladies'  Union  it  was  a  generous  act  to  make  the  venue 
of  the  next  meeting  in  Scotland,  when  so  little  encouragement  had  been 
received  irom  the  North,  For 
Gullane  it  is  a  high  honour  to 
be  singled  out  as  the  green 
over  which  the  first  meeting 
in  Scotland  is  to  be  held.  We 
have  many  good  players  in  the 
home  country,  and  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  and 
we  hope  to  see  them  do  justice 
to  themselves  and  to  Scotland 
at  the  Gullane  meeting.  One 
result  wilt  no  doubt  be,  that 
many  of  our  Ladies'  Clubs  will 
become    affiliated    with    the 

Like  the  majority  of  their 
lords,  the  fair  sex  play  the 
game  under  the  St.  Andrews 
Rules.  The  Union  has  added 
the  following  By-laws  : — 

(1)  In  Int*r-Club  Matchea  the 
miDimuin  number  of  the  team  Bhnll 
be  8  for  cluba  of  oTSr  60  members  and 
6  for  dube  of  60  and  under. 

(a)  In  Inter-Cluh  Matches  each 
mabUi  shall  count  e,  in  addition  lo  "'Ss  pascoe,  i.apy  champio.v,  1896 

tlie  number  of  boles  up. 

The  six  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Union  are  Dr.  Laidlaw  Purves,  Mr.  Talbot 
Fair,  Mr.  Horace  G.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  H.  S.  C.  Everard,  Captain  M'Calmont, 
and  Mr.  T.  Gilroy.  The  Hon.  SecreUry  is  Miss  Issette  Pearson,  10  Northum- 
berUnd  Avenue,  Putney,  London,  S.W.     Mrs.  J,  Hulton  is  Hon,  Treasurer. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the  final  tie  on  each  occasion  on  which  the 
Ladies'  Championship  has  been  played  : — 

1893.  I*dy  Margaret  Scott  (Cotswold)  beat  Ming  iHsette  Feamon  (Wimbledon)  by  7  up  and  5  to 
ptaj — at  8t  Anne's. 

1894.  lady  Margaret  Scott  (Colswold)  beat  Miss  Issette  Teanton  (Wimbledon)  by  3  up  and  2  to 
play— at  Uttlestone, 

1895.  Lady  Margaret  8cott  (Cotewold)  beat  Miss  E.  Lythgoe  (Ljtham,  and  St.  Anne's)  by  5  up 
and  4  to  play— at  Portrush. 

189fi,  Mis*  Amy  Pascoe  (Wimbledon)  l)eat  Mis*  L.  Thomson  (Wimbleilon)  by  3  up  and  3  to 
play— *t  Hoy  lake. 
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'Rie  Ladies'  Union  publishes  an  excellent  Annual,  (rom  which  all  informa- 
tion about  the  Union  and  its  affiliated  clubs  can  be  obtained. 

OF  SOME  NOTABLE  MATCHES  AND  SOME  NOTABLE  MEN 


We  have  reserved  a  special  corner  in  our  golf-book  for  a  review  of  some 
notable  professional  and  amateur  matches  and  players  of  the  century.  The 
notable  events  are  chiefly  con- 
nected with  North  Berwick,  but  as 
other  county  greens  come  in  for  a 
share  of  attention,  we  have  reserved 
this  notice  till  we  had  gone  over  the 
whole  ground.  Before  the  forma- 
tion of  the  North  Berwick  Club,  wc 
have  no  famous  matches  or  famous 
men  to  speak  of.  The  institution  of 
that  club,  composed,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  gentlemen,  a  good  many 
of  whom  belonged  to  the  Royal  and 
Ancient  Club  and  the  Honourable 
Company,  brings  us  at  once  into 
contact  with  great  players  and  great 
matches. 

John  Gourlay  may  be  first  men- 
tioned. He  was  invited  down  to 
North  Berwick  year  after  year  by 
the  old  club  to  superintend  the 
arrangements  for  their  meeting,  for 
John  was  a  perfect  Master  of  Cere- 
monies at  gatherings  of  the  kind, 
having  been  tenant  of  the  grand 
stand  at  Musselbui^h,  where  he  not 
JOHN  oouBi.Av  ^,     j^^j   j^  j^^j^  after  the  races, 

(From  a  PhetetrafkJ  J  ' 

but  had  also  to  act  as  club-master 
to  the  Honourable  Company  of  Edinburgh  Golfers  when  they  kept  their 
clubs  at  the  grand  stand,  before  they  had  a  clubhouse.  As  a  feather-ball 
maker  Gourlay  was  unrivalled. ^  He  was  very  handsome  in  appearance 
— well-built,  well-proportioned,  and  over  six  feet  in  height.      He  had  as  a 

*  The  apparatus  used  by  Gourlay  for  making  (he  balls  is  in  Ihe  Edinburgh  Museum.  For  a 
case  of  leather  and  feather  balls  exhibiled  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  of  1851  he  leceived 
a  bronze  niedal,  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Tom  Dunn,  his  son-in-law. 
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golfer  a  perfect  style  of  play,  every  action  iD  his  swing  being  easy  and 
graceful.  In  his  day  he  was  the  greatest  authority  on  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  royal  aad  ancient  game,  and  this,  combined  with  the  fact  that  he 
was  m  thorough  gentleman  in  manner  and  tastes,  and  the  soul  of  honour  in  all 
his  actions,  made  him  popular  with  the  gentlemen  players  of  the  period. 
Being  an  all-round  sportsman,  he  was  often  asked  out  with  shooting-parties, 
and  if  the  bags  at  times  were  not  heavy,  Gourlay's  humorous  stories  made 
up  for  the  disappointment  and  kept  the  company  merry.  Altogether  he  was 
a  man  of  genius,  and  his  name  is  of  outstanding  eminence  in  golfing  annals. 
His  sudden  death  in  1869  from  heart  disease  may  be  said  to  have  eclipsed  the 
gaie^  of  the  golf-world.  From  the  time  of  his  death  till  his  funeral  was  over 
the  Honourable  Company  suspended  play,  and  over  two  hundred  golfers  followed 
his  remains  to  his  last  resting-place  in  Inveresk  Churchyard. 

At  an  early  stage  in  the  history  of  the  North  Berwick  Club  we  are  also 
introduced  to  a  quartette  of  heroes,  of  whose  renown  all  golf-books  speak  at 
length,'  Allan  Robertson,  whom  some  call  the  greatest  golfer  that  ever  lived  ; 
bis  pupil,  Tom  Morris,  still  alive,  and  known  to  all  as  the  G.O.M.  of  profes- 
sionals ;  and  the  brothers  Willie  and  Jamie  Dunn.  Perhaps  the  most  notable 
match  in  the  history  of  golf  was  that  between  Allan  and  old  Tom  against  the 
Dunn  brothers  in  1849,  which  was  played  over  Musselburgh,  the  home  green  of 
the  Dunns,  St.  Andrews,  the  home  green  of  their  opponents,  and  North  Berwick 
as  neutral  ground.  At  Musselburgh,  the  Dunns  were  victorious  by  IS  up  and 
12  to  play;  at  St,  Andrews,  Tom  and  Allan  won  by  a  narrow  majority.  Like 
the  election  of  Lord  Rector  by  'nations  '  at  the  Universities  of  Glasgow  and 
Aberdeen,  this  match  was  decided  by  greens  and  not  by  the  aggregate  of 
holes,  so  North  Berwick  was  the  scene  of  the  decisive  match. 

It  is  thus  graphically  described  by  Mr.  Peters^  : — 

The  nuitoh  started  amidst  the  greateat  enthoBiBmi.  The  weather  h&d  cleared  up,  but  the  wiud 
blew  pretty  strong  front  the  aouth-weat.  Each  party  had  its  own  tail  of  eupporten,  those  for  the 
Munelbui^h  men  predominating— for  which,  of  course,  the  proximity  of  that  place  to  North 
Berwick  might  aooount.  They  were  led  by  Gourlay  the  bali-maker.  I  never  saw  a  niat<:h  where 
Buoh  vehement  party  siurit  was  dispUyed.  So  great  was  the  keenness  and  the  anxiety  to  see  whose 
iiall  had  the  beat  lie,  that  no  sooner  were  the  shots  played  than  off  the  whole  crowd  ran,  helter- 
skelter  ;  and  as  one  or  the  other  lay  best,  so  demODslratioDs  were  made  by  each  |iarty.  Sir  David 
Baird  was  umpire,  and  a  splendid  one  he  made.  He  was  very  tall,  and  so  oommanded  a  good  view  of 
the  field ;  but  it  took  all  Ms  firmness  to  keep  even  tolerable  order. 

The  early  part  of  the  match  went  greatly  in  favour  of  the  Dunns,  whose  play  waa  magnifioent. 
Their  driving,  in  fact,  oompletely  overpowered  their  opponents.  They  went  aweeping  over  hasards 
which  the  SL  Andrews  men  had  to  play  short  of.  At  luncb-time  the  Dunns  were  four  up,  and 
long  odds  were  offered  on  them. 

On  resuming  the  match  the  advantage  went  still  further  to  the  credit  of  the  Musselburgh  men, 

'  or  these  heroes  and  their  doings  much  of  an  interesting  kind  is  found  in  the  various  editions 
of  Tie  Golftr's  Guidt,  edited  by  Mr,  W.  Ualrymple,  and  published  by  Messrs.  While  and  Co., 
Edinburgh,  besides  what  is  told  in  Clark's  Gel/and  Mr.  Hutchinson's  Badminton  volume. 

*  RtminisctHtti  of  Galf  and  Ctlftrs,  pp.  30-35, 
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and  every  one  thouglit  that  viclury  wu  theirs ;  but  ooe  never  knomi  wbeo  the  tide  of  golf  will 
turn— and  turn  it  did.  Allan  warmed  up  anil  got  more  into  his  game  ;  and  then  one  hole  wax  taken 
and  another,  and  j-et  another  ;  and  I  remember  Captain  Campbell  of  Schiehallion,  with  whom  I  waa 
walking,  aaying  in  great  glee,  'God,  nr.  if 
they  take  another  hole  they'll  win  the 
match!"  And  to  be  iiure  another  was  won,  and 
BO  on  until  the  match  stood  all  equal  and  two 
to  |.h.y. 

How  different  the  attjtude  of  the  Duniu 
mpiiorCera  now  from  their  jubilant  and  vaunt- 
ing manner  at  luneh-time  1  Silence  reigned. 
ooncerD  was  on  every  brow,  the  elastidty  had 
Domplotelf  gone  from  Gourlay'a  atep,  and  the 
|jrofouDdeat  anxiety  marked  every  lino  of  hie 
countenauoe.  The  very  Dunna  thenuelvoB 
were  <lemoralii«d ! 

On  the  other  hand  Allan  and  Tom  were 
serene,  and  tlieir  eupiwrlcn  aa  lively  ai  they 
had  been  detiresiied  before.     We  felt  victory 

When  the  toe-shots  were  played  for  the 
second  laat  hole,  off  we  flew,  as  usual,  to  aee 
whose  ball  lay  beat !  To  our  inlense  dismay 
Allan's  lay  very  badly,  whiLiC  the  Dunns  lay 
further  on  beautifully.  Should  the  Dunns 
win  tills  hole  they  would  he  donag — they 
might  win  the  match  I  Our  revolution  of 
feeling  was  great,  and  aa  play  |>raceeded  was 
inteusified,  for  Allan  and  Tom  had  played 
three  more  with  their  hall  lying  in  a  buuker 
close  to  and  in  front  of  the  putting-green  ! 

Hut,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Dunna'  hall 

wan  l)ing  close  at  the  back  of  a  curb'Stone, 

,  on  a  cart-track,  off  the  green  to  the  right ! 

*-*.*,t»^^  y^   ^^  t^      y      .y^  First  of  aU  thoy  wished  the  stone  removed, 

-"^^C'^^C.*-^  /1te''&-tt'»--i-J,  and  called  to  some  one   to  go  for  a  ajiaile; 

; hut  Sir   David  Baird  would  not  sanction  ita 

(rivitii  ■ncn"'"'K>  renioval,    because  it  was  off  the  course  and 

a  fixture.  The  ball  bad  therefore  to  be  playcil  as  iC  lay.  One  of  the  Dunns  (I  forget  which) 
■truck  at  the  ball  with  his  iron,  but  hit  the  top  of  the  alone.  The  other  did  the  same;  and 
again  the  same  o|ieration  waa  performed  and  'the  like  '  played.  All  thia  time  the  barometer  of  our 
eii>eatation  hail  been  steadily  riiing,  and  had  now  almoat  reached  *9et  Fair'  i  The  odd  had  now 
to  be  played,  and  thiH  was  done  by  striking  the  liall  with  the  back  of  the  iron  on  (o  grass  beyond 
the  track.  Had  that  been  done  at  first  the  hole  might  have  beeu  won  and  the  match  also ;  but 
both  men  had  by  this  time  lost  all  judgment  and  nerve,  and  played  moat  recklessly.  The  conse- 
quence was  the  loss  of  the  hole,  ami  Allan  and  Tom  durmii.  We  felt  the  victory  waa  now  secure ; 
and  so,  in  fact,  it  turned  out,  anil  Allan  and  Tom  remained  the  victors  hy  3  boles.' 

From  ex-Provost  Brotlie,  who  was  an  onlooker,  and  from  the  veteran  old 
Tom  himself,  we  have  had  accounts  of  this  memorable  match,  but  Mr.  Peters 
has  told  the  tale  so  well  that  his  statement  requires  but  little  in  the  way  of 
supplement.  When  things  looked  very  bad  for  the  St.  Andrews  men,  '  Mr. 
John  Wood,"  said  old  Tom,  'took  all  the  odds ;  and  although  1  heard  10  to  I, 
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and    even    15  to  1    going,    it   never  put   me  onything  aboot.'       Mr.  Brodic 

testilies  to  the  veterwi's  impei-turbability.    When  things  looked  very  hopeless, 

he  said  to  Morris,  '  Tom,  you  're  going  to  be  beaten.'    Tom  replied, '  1  'm  not  so 

sure   o'    that.       The    Dunnies  are 

plnyin'  a  game  nae  man  can  beat,     ! 

an*  they  may  fa'  off,  but  there 's  nae 

fear  o'  A]lau  an'  me  fa'in'  off.'    And 

so  it  turned  out.     One  Edinburgh 

golfer  who  hail  a  lot  of  money  on 

the  Dunns,  thinking  the  match  was    '■ 

virtually  settled  at  lunch-tirne,  did 

not  go  out  again  with  the  players. 

On  meeting  one  who  was  on  the 

other  side,  '  1  suppose  it 's  all  over,' 

he  said.   '  Yes,'  said  the  other,  '  but 

all  over  on  the  wrong  side  for  you,' 

and  to  his  surprise  he  had  to  stump 

up,  instead  of  haul  in,  as  he  had 

expected. 

When    this    great    battle    was 

fought  the  green  consisted  of  seven 

holes,  and  five  rounds  bad   to  be 

played,  with  the  first  hole  out  ad- 
ditional, to  settle  the  match.     The 

turning-point,    so    graphically  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Peters,  was  at  the 

last     hole,    the     putting-green    of 
which  was  a  hollow  in  the  extreme 

east  end  of  the  present  course,  not  jamie  uvnk 

far    away   from    the    residence    of  "'"    '"^"'  i-^'rm'n^Tiiij 

Provost    Brodic.       The    '  stone   of 

stumbling'  which  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  Dunns  was  not  a  kerb-stone  (for 
the  road  was  not  formed,  it  was  only  a  rough  unmetalted  cart-track) ;  it  was  a 
sea-boulder  stuck  fast  in  the  ground  on  grass  at  the  side  of  the  track,  opposite 
a  point  about  midway  between  Blenheim  House  (the  residence  of  Mr.  De 
Zoete)  and  Rockville  Lodge,  and  about  thirty  yards  to  the  right  of  the  hole. 
Before  disaster  overtook  the  Dunns,  Tom  and  Allan  had  got  into  grief  down 
to  the  left,  on  the  seashore.  It  is  not  reported  how  the  final  hole  was 
played.  All  that  we  know  is  that  the  misfortune  above  described  so  unhinged 
the  Dunns  that  they  were  virtually  helpless.  Mr.  Brodie  says  Sir  David's 
decision  that  the  ball  must  be  played  put  Jamie  Dunn  into  a  temper ;  he  was 
very  peppery  when  he  went  up  to  play,  and  so  missed.     It  was  the  old  story — 
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'  Lose  your  temper,  and  you  lose  the  nutch.'  Mr.  Peters  gives  old  Toni  the 
credit  of  winning  this  fight,  as  Allan  was,  at  the  start,  so  much  off  his  play  as 
to  justify  the  jeers  which  were  thrown  at  him,  such  as,  '  I'hat  wee  body  in  the 
red  jacket  canna  play  gowf,'  and  such  like.  Some  of  bis  remarks  ^  on  the 
four  are  worth  quoting ; — 

The  quarl«tta  wm  one  of  ma^ifioent  playen.  Of  the  lot  I  would  place  Allan,  u  a  man.  u 
the  least  powerful,  but  the  moat  icientific.  Heoould  not  play  well  on  a  rough  green,  forheuaed  light 
duha  and  balU,  and  a  rough  grauy  green  was  too  muob  for  bim  ;  but  on  St.  Andrews,  with  ite  unap 
proaohable  turf,  he  was  unrivalled.  He  was,  we  then  conatdered.  alike  perfect  in  driving  oS  the 
tee,  in  his  pi^y  along  the  green,  and  in  hia  approach  to,  his  putting  towards  and  into  the  hole.  .  .  . 
Allan  was  leaat  in  atature  of  the  four,  but  lithe  and  muscular,  and  had  a  awing  of  his  club  which 
was  quite  muaical,  and  deacribod  a  perfect  circle.  I  have  played  a  great  deal  with  him  .  .  .  and 
oan  testify  to  his  uniform  geniality,  thorough  eamestneaa  to  win  matcbea,  and  uueomplaining 
temper  under  trials.  He  died  of  jaundioe  when  a  oomparatively  young  man,  highly  esteemed  and 
respected  by  all  who  knew  bim,  and  the  champion  of  his  own  game.  Tom  Morris  and  Willie 
Dunn  I  would  claaa  on  ■  par.  Willie  had  a  particularly  graceful  style.  He  was  taller  than  the 
other  three,  very  nipple,  and  awuug  hi>  club  with  great  kgility  aud  power.  Jamie  Ehmn,  I  eomider, 
was  the  least  formidable  of  the  four  [n  a  single,  but  alongside  his  brother  wae  a  most  dangerous 
opponent.  Tom  Morris  I  need  hardly  describe.  Who  has  ever  handled  a  club  and  doee  not 
know  him — hia  genial  Douutenanoe,  dark  penetrating  eye,  which  never  failed  to  detect  a  Conning 
road  to  the  hole,  imperturbable  temper,  unflinching  courage,  and  indomitable  aelf.ODDtrol,  under 
oiroumHanoes  the  most  exasperatjog. 

North  Berwick  has  a  claim  on  the  memory  of  Willie  Dunn  which  it  has 
not  on  any  of  the  other  members  of  this  quartette.  He  was  for  a  time  settled 
there  as  club-maker,  having  come  from 
Blackheath,  where  he  bad  resided  from 
1851-1864.  Willie  belonged  to  Mussel- 
burgh.and  served  a  five-years 'apprentice- 
ship as  a  leather-and-featber  ball  maker 
to  John  Gourlay.  On  bis  '  native  heath  ' 
he  was  for  many  years  supreme.  His 
driving  powers  were  marvellous,  and 
through  the  green  it  never  seemed  to 
matter  to  him  whether  the  ball  lay 
cupped  or  in  long  grass :  '  they  were  a' 
ta'en  oot  by  the  hair  o'  the  heid,'  as  an 
old  golfer,  Willie  Bell,  used  to  say. 
Dunn  was  a  formidable  opponent  to 
Allan  Robertson.  If  some  assert  that 
WILLIE  DUNN,  SEN.  '  honcst  Allan '  was  never  beaten,  they 

(Fnnap/uurra/i<>,iiuK,,aicrninupiKuc<i.,        do  Hot  qultc  rcspect  the  shades  of  Willie 
Dunn  in  making  the  statement,  though 
we   grant    that    in    their  most  famous    encounter,   which    lasted   ten   days, 
and    extended  to  twenty  rounds,   or  three  hundred   and   sixty  holes,  Allan 

'  Rtminiinncet,  pp.  3S-39. 
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came  off  with  flying  colours,  besting  Duqq  on  the  last  day  of  the  match 
by  two  rounds  and  one  to  pUy.  Like  his  first  master,  Gourlay,  Willie 
Dunn  had  a  high  sense  of  honour,  a  kindly  heart  and  agreeable  manners,  which 
secured  for  faim  the  esteem  and  respect  of  all  who  knew  him.  Jamie  was  his 
twin-brother,  and  a  good  soul  too ;  but  nature,  with  her  usual  caprice,  had 
endowed  the  one  much  more  favourably  than  the  other  in  the  qualities  which 
are  needed  to  make  a  good  golfer  and  a  strong  man. 

Willie  Park,  sen.,  comes  on  the  scene  alongside  of  these  four.  He  also  was 
identified  with  North  Berwick,  having  been  settled  there  for  a  time  as  a  club- 
maker  (1873-75),  and  having  played  over  the  green  some  of  his  greatest 
matches.  Dr.  Argyll  Robertson,  in  sending  us  some  of  his  golfing  reminis- 
cences, says ; — 

A*  I  darenj  Willie  Park  vill  be  mentioned  in  your  book,  1  nuky  tell  j-ou  that  I  went  round  with 
bim  the  tint  time  he  ever  played  At  St.  Andrem— that  wa^  I  think,  in  the  spring  of  18M.  I  wu 
s  rtudent  of  St.  Andrewa  UniTersitj-  at  the  time.  One  day,  while  at  the  Bum  hole,  practieing  eome 
short  Btrokea  (for  I  wu  not  able  to  play  long  atrokea  at  the  time,  having  hurt  my  back),  I  noticed  a 
youth  with  a  fine  swing  play  a  magnificent  full  drive  np  to  the  hole.  I  knew  all  the  good  playen  who 
nsoally  frequented  the  links,  but  this  was  a  stranger.  I  watched  bim  putt  out,  and  then  ask  the 
urchin  who  carried  for  him  the  direction  of  the  next  bole.  He  played  a  grand  long  stroke  in  the 
line  indicated,  and  I  resolved  to  follow  bim.  I  went  ronud  all  the  way,  giving  him  hints  as  to 
distance,  best  a[qiroaobes,  eta.,  and  kept  his  score.  He  did  the  round  in  86,  a  marvelloua  per- 
formanoe  for  a  first  round,  oonsidering  the  difficulty  of  the  course  in  those  days. 

Park's  object  in  appearing  at  St  Andrews  at  that  time  was  to  pUy  Allan 
Robertson.  But  Allan  told  him  he  would  not  play  him  till  he  had  beaten 
Willie  Dunn  and  Tom  Morris.  After  playing  and  defeating  George  Morris,  the 
brother  of  Tom,  Park  had  his  first  encounter  at  St.  Andrews  with  old  Tom  in 
IS54,  when  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  match  was  one  of  36  holes  for 
£S0.  Park  was  five  up  on  the  two  rounds.  A  great  crowd  followed  the 
players,  and  when  the  game  was  over.  Park  was  quite  mobbed  by  the  crowd. 
'  Where  's  the  man  that  beat  Morris  ? '  was  the  cry,  and  one  was  heard  to  call 
out, '  He 's  no  a  man,  he 's  only  a  laddie  without  whiskers.'  Morris  thereafter 
challenged  Park  to  play  at  North  Berwick.  The  match  came  off  the  following 
week,  and  Morris  (who  was  accompanied  by  Colonel  Fairlie  of  Coodham)  was 
again  severely  beaten.  These  two  matches  were  the  precursors  of  many 
famous  fights  between  these  two  heroes,  which  are  duly  chronicled  in  golfing 
annals.'  They  generally  played  over  four  greens,  St.  Andrews,  Prestwick, 
Musselburgh,  and  North  Berwick,  for  ;£100  a  side.  Morris  managed  to  retrieve 
the  laurels  he  lost  at  the  first  two  encounters,  and  over  the  whole  play  honours 
were  about  'easy.'  We  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  their  last  encounter  over 
North  Berwick  course  in  the  year  1882.     Morris  was  victor.     When  they  were 

'  Accounts  of  the  matches  will  be  found  in  The  Golfer's  Vtar-Beok,  i866.  The  Scetsman, 
commenting  on  the  1863  match,  which  was  won  bf  Morris,  who  was  17  holes  to  (he  good,  saj^ 
this  '  triumph  is  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  golfing,  Tom  having  won  on  all  ihe  links,  and  by 
a  heavier  majority  than  ever  fell  lo  the  lot  of  a  golfer  in  such  ■  watch.' 
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being  photographed  at  the  close  of  the  match,  and  Willie  was  being  placed  in 
position,  he  said,  '  Mak  a  stymie.'  The  fact  was  that  Morris  had  laid  him  five 
or  six  stymies  in  the  match,  and  Willie,  anticipating  Riintgen,  seemed  to  think 
that  the  photograph  should  reveal 
the  secret  of  Tom's  victory.  Though 
Willie  Dunn  also  fell  before  him.  Park 
could  never  getAUan  Robertson  to  fulfil 
his  promise,  and  so  the  two  never  met 
in  a  single  encounter.  He  was  no  less 
than  four  times  champion.  Of  Park's 
style  Mr.  Doleman,  who  was  his  inti- 
mate friend,  thus  speaks ' : — 

Willie's  iirc-emiDeoce  m  a  putter  m  weU 
Itnown  to  sU  golfers  of  the  old  sihooL*  .  .  . 
Another  marked  feature  of  his  play  was  bis  power- 
ful driving,  egpecially  in  his  earlier  ytaas.  It  is 
mid  that  ou  hJH  lost  visit  to  St,  AndrevB,  about 
1854,  when  playing  Geordie  Moirin,  whom  he 
easily  defeated,  Allan  Robertson  remarked, 
'  He  (richtcBB  us  a'  wi'  his  laag  driving,'  In 
addresiiiaghin  ball  when  driving  Willie's  poeitioa 
differed  from  most  golfers,  his  right  foot  being 
a  little  in  front,  instead  of  his  left.  He  hod  w 
pretty  a  swing  as  one  could  wish  to  see.  It  was 
not  what  you  would  caU  a  long  swing,  hut  a 
beautiful  round  swing.  The  club  did  not  descend 
away  down  the  back  almost  to  the  ground,  as  is 
the  case  vith  many  poteesaing  a  very  long  swing, 
but  described,  an  it  were,  a  circle  round  tlie 
head.  3o  clean  did  he  strike  the  hall,  and  with 
n'[LLiK  I'AHK,  SEN.  buch  force,  that  on  many  occasioDs  when  I  have 

C/'mn  a  Fiitbigrafi,  tr  Tir/ir.  fMitiurgiij  stood  close  behind  him  the  meeting  of  the  dab 

and  the  ball  sounded  more  like  the  report  of  a 
piBtol  than  anything  el»e.  He  played  splendid  long  approaches  with  his  oleek,  but  was  never  what 
might  be  called  ijreal  with  hie  iron.  For  want  of  a  better  name,  Willie  was  what  you  mi^t  call  a 
woollen  club  player.  For  many  years  be  had  in  his  i«s»eBsioD  two  clubs  which  be  used  to  tell  me 
ought  to  be  framed,  on  account  of  the  many  imiwrtant  malcbes  he  had  won  by  their  help.  One 
wae  a  little  old  cleck,  and  the  other  bis  famous  old  wooilen  putter.  It  it  just  poBsiblo  ho  may  have 
one  or  both  of  them  jct.>  The  long  Ejioon  was  also  a  jwwcrful  weajioti  in  his  hands.  With  it  a 
bad-lying  ball  went  away  aa  if  it  bad  been  shot  from  some  rocket  apparatus. 

Recently  we  had  a  long  interview  with  old  Willie,  whom  we  found  sitting 
in  his  snug  room  with  his  wann  '  tippet '  (as  he  calls  it)  round  his  shoulders,  and 
enjoying  all  the  kindly  comforts  that  his  attached  family  can  bestow,  to  cheer 

'  Gai/ir's  Guide,  1895,  pp.  ao,  si. 

*  Mr.  Everaid  in  the  Badminlan  Calf,  p.  346  (4th  ed.),  dwells  on  this  special  fealure  of 
Park's  pUy. 

'  This  old  pulter,  which  had  come  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  D.  Lewis,  has  been  recently 
presented  by  him  to  young  Willie  Park,  by  whom  il  is  highly  priied. 
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him  now  that  he  can  no  longer  enjoy  a  game.  He  fought  all  his  battles  over 
again  with  a  clear  memory,  laying  emphasis  on  his  victories  and  passing  lightly 
over  his  defeats,  just  as  all  golfers  do.  Besides  giving  graphic  descriptions  of 
the  Morris  tussles,  he  related  how  he  went  down  one  day  to  North  Berwick 
to  play  Davie  Strath  for  £50.  His  backers,  Messrs.  Miller  and  Smart,  did  not 
turn  up.  Willie  could  not  produce  the  stake — he  was  £15  short  of  the  sum 
required,  when  Mr.  Edward  Blyth  came  forward  with  the  needful ;  the  match 
proceeded  ;  he  won;  paid  Mr.  Blyth  his  money,  and  returned  home  with 
the  balance  in  his  pocket  Another  match  on  which  he  was  eloquent  was 
one  in  which  Strath  and  he  played  old  and  young  Tom  over  Luflhess  for 
£10  (1874).  Captain  Baird  Hay  of  Belton  coming  up  to  the  four  (of  whom 
three  hailed  from  St.  Andrews)  was  asked  by  Park  if  he  wbhed  to  support 
him.  '  No,  Willie,'  was  his  reply,  '  with  three  horses  firom  one  stable  it 's  not 
good  enough,  but  1  will  give  a  pound  extra  to  the  best  player.'  Strath  and 
Park  won  on  the  two  rounds  by  7  up  and  6  to  play. 

Like  every  one  else,  old  Willie  spoke  in  high  praise  of  the  style  of  Sir 
Robert  Hay  ;  it  was  '  the  finest  for  a  gentleman  '  that  he  remembered  to  have 
seen.  Mr.  John  Wood  was  '  a  slashing  player,  using  a  driver  with  a  strong  heavy 
head.'  Jamie  Dunn  was  'acunnin'  auld  player,' but 'grand*  was  the  epithet 
bestowed  on  his  brother  Willie.  Allan  Robertson  was  '  a  pawky  auld  buddie,' 
a  description  drawn  no  doubt  from  his  aversion  to  encounter  the  speaker. 
Strath  was  '  a  fine  steady  player,'  and  as  for  young  Tom  Morris,  he  '  went  for 
everything,  an'  whyles  played  some  very  wild  shots,  for  he  swung  himself 
clean  off  his  feet.'  Of  Messrs.  Goddard,  Condie,  Glennie,  Fairlie,  Gilbert  Mit- 
chell-lnnes.  Sir  David  Baird,  and  other  distinguished  amateurs,  Willie  had  many 
interesting  incidents  to  relate.  All  that  we  could  get  him  to  say  in  comparing 
the  past  with  the  present,  was  the  cannyScot  remark,  'There  were  gui<l  players  i' 
thae  days  jist  as  there  are  noo.*  The  Laird  of  Newbyth  must,  however,  have 
impressed  him  with  his  dauntless ness,  for  Willie'  related  to  us  how  on  one 
occasion  Sir  David,  on  a  drenching  wet  day,  drove  down  to  Musselburgh, 
played  eight  rounds  of  the  links,  and  drove  back  to  Newbyth  '  without  chang- 
ing a  stitch,' — a  '  record,'  we  should  say,  that  must  be  ill  to  beat. 

David  Strath  is  the  next  name  in  this  classic  period  that  invites  attention. 
His  life  was  brief,  and  his  tenure  of  office  at  North  Berwick  but  a  short  one, 
but  his  fame  will  ever  shed  lustre  on  the  place.  If,  as  we  are  told,  no  greater 
golfer  than  young  Tom  Morris  ever  trod  the  turf,  then  Davie  Strath  occupied 
a  position  not  much  inferior,  fur  it  is  always  understood  that  young  Tom  had 
no  rival  so  dangerous  as  Davie,  as  he  had  no  friend  to  whom  he  was  more 
devoted.  Strath  was  appointed  to  the  situation  of  green-keeper  at  North 
Berwick  in  1876,  about  a  year  after  the  death  of  young  Tom  Morris.  His  life 
was  cut  short  in  1S79  hy  consumption,  which  ten  years  before  had  carried  off 
his  brother  Andrew,  who  was  also  in  his  brief  day  a  distinguished  golfer.     But 
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though  he  was  not  tliirty  when  he  died,  Davie  had  been  identified  with  many 
notable  matches.  In  his  contests  with  young  Tom  he  is  said  to  have  had  rather 
the  best  of  the  driving,  but  Tommy,  by  virtue  of  his  superior  putting,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  generally  pulled  oft 
the  match.  The  Rev.  W.  Proudfoot, 
who  was  fortunate  in  witnessing  many 
of  these  matches  when  a  student  at 
St.  Andrews,  has  written  down '  his 
impressions  of  the  Castor  aud  Pollux 
of  golf  as  follows ; — 

Young  Tom  and  Davie  Stmth  were  un. 
doubtedly  the  best  Kolfeni  of  their  too  brief 
lUy.  We  cannot  well  aepftnite  Uiem— at  least 
we  otmDOt  apeak  of  Davio  without  eoiutaut 
reference  to  Tommy,  for  it  WM  in  freiiucnt 
single  com)st  with  the  young  champion  of  his 
time  that  Davie  proved  himself  a  player  of 
the  flneat  calibre.  What  lover  of  the  game, 
who  bad  the  good  fortune  to  witness  theie  grand 
matchee  in  the  early  Beventies,  obd  ever  forget 
the  genuine  pleasure  they  afforded  ?  I  can  still 
■ee  in  all  ita  details  the  aiMreit  to  the  ball, 
the  deft  and  elegant  baudling  of  the  club, 
which  of  itself  gave  assurance  that  the  game 
was  there.  Tommy  was  the  embodiment  of 
masterful  energy.  Every  musole  of  hia  well- 
knit  frame  seemed  summoned  into  aerviee. 
He  stood  well  back  from  the  ball,  and  with 
dashing,  preHsing,  forceful  style  of  driving, 
which  seldom  failed,  sent  it  whiuJDg  on  its 
far  and  sure  flight.  If  he  chanced  to  top  b)B 
tee,  the  second  stroke  would  be  an  extra  press, 
of  which  the  ball  almost  invariably  got  the  full 
benefit  Davie's  swing  was  very  different.  It 
was  a  [Mcture  of  consummate  grace  and  power, 
'  the  very  poetry  of  motion,'  as  Professor  Tait 
is  reported  to  have  called  it.  'With  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  old  Willie  Park,  of  all 
profesBianals  I  have  ever  seen,  Strath  bad  the 
SET  Of  CLUBS  HADE  BY  DAVIE  STKATH  prettiest  style.'    8o  WTOte  Sir  Alei.  Kinloeb. 

^m/w^s/w--.*  «.."./.*r,, «,«,«,,«.  'bo  had  frequently  pUyed  in  foursomes  with 

Fnn  B  rhu-tn^  ij  Hr.  X.  A.  nitrr-ij  Davie,      His  [BsitioQ  was  more  upright  than 

Tommy'ii;  he  stood  nearer  the  baa  With 
an  easy  back,  but  with  most  parpoeeful  downward  awi^,  he  drove  a  higher  ball  with  longer 
cany  than  his  o])ponent,  yet  in  this  part  of  the  game  they  would  be  lying  oheek-by-jowl, 
for  what  the  one  gained  in  carry,  the  other  ma<]e  up  by  the  longer  run  ho  managed  to 
get  on  the  ball.  Barring  mishaps,  the  neit  shot  also  left  the  argument  even.  The  approach 
stroke  made  as  little  difference,  for  in  deitorous  wrist  use  of  the  old-taahioned  iron  they  were  as 
perfect  as  mortals  could  well  be.     When  tho  approach  was  long,  Davie's  favourite  weapon  was  the 

1    Cf//,   Nov.   12,    1895. 
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eteck,  wbieh  io  hii  baud  plkyed  muiy  a,  marvelloUBly  accurate  shoL  Tlie  onlookerg'  feeling  was 
frequently— 'Hell  never  reub  tbe  green  with  that  clnh. '  But  he  did.  For  a  like  diBUooe  Tommj 
preferreil  ■  favoarite  red-headed  niid-iipoan,  which  wai  JDst  as  effective  in  eiecntJon  aa  hie  rival's 
oleek.  Only  on  the  putting-green  was  there  a  |)erceptib1c  dip  of  the  balBnoo  in  young  Tom'e  favour. 
Here,  it  seemed  to  ui  all,  he  was  aimply  JnviDoible  with  bie  wooden  putter.  If  we  acceiit  the 
dictum  about  driving  being  an  art,  and  iron  play  a  soionce,  then  they  both  had  maatered  (he  art 
and  acquired  the  eoience.  If,  aocording  to  the  same  autiiority,  putting  is  an  inspiration,  then 
Tommy  was  the  more  favoured  of  the  goddew.  These  laat  twenty  years  have  certainly  produced 
Dothtng  better  in  this  part  of  the  game.  Tbe  mae  of  the  Free  Church  minlBter,  who  animadverted 
on  bis  putting  aa  lacking  precieion  and  (traiBion,  waa  never  Tommy's.  In  fact,  Strath  frequency 
remarked,  if  he  could  only  putt  like  Tommy,  he  would  have  nothing  to  fear.  As  it  wm,  he 
occBsioually  came  in  victorious,  and,  wben  he  fell,  it  was  never  far  from  home.  On  one  oocaeion, 
aa  the  matoh  neared  the  seventeenth  green,  an  excited  native  rushed  to  the  hole,  seized  the  flag, 
and  ordered  the  orowd  to  make  way.  '  Stand  bock,  I  tell  ye  '.  Things  arc  coming  to  a  crutt.'  We 
thought  the  good  man  meant  crisis;  only  he  didn't  say  so.  The  solemn  crowd  tittered:  the 
intense  expression  of  the  players  relaxed  into  a  good-humoured  smile ;  but  Davie,  who  was  pro- 
bably more  overcome  by  tbe  little  distracting  incident,  lost  the  match.  1  have  heard  it  said  that, 
~  ■    "    ,  shade  more  nerve  than  his  friend ;  and  this  may  also  largely 


igoftl: 


One  of  Strath's  great  matches  was  with  Mr.  John  Ball  of  Hoylake,  father 
of  the  more  famous  Joho  Ball,  juii.  It  is  thus  described  in  the  Annual  for 
1887-88 .— 

In  October  18T6,  Hr.  John  Ball,  jun.,  who  had  acquired  his  knowledge  of  the  game  at  Hoylake, 
offering  to  take  young  Tom  Morris  as  partner,  ch^enged  Davie  Strath  and  any  amateur.  A 
match  was  arranged — Mr.  A.  H.  Molesworth  becoming  the  partner  of  Strath— to  play  a  7*-holo 
matob,  but  the  death  of  young  Tom  prevented  its  accompliehmenL  In  the  following  year  Davie 
^rath  wished  to  take  yovmg  Tom's  place,  with  Mr.  John  Ball,  jun.,  as  his  partner,  and  offered  to 
play  any  amateur  and  professional,  which  was  accepted  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Holesworth  and  John  Allan 
of  Westward  Ho  1  The  match  was  for  £100  a  side,  four  rounds  of  the  green,  two  rounds  a  day. 
The  first  round  terminated  in  favour  of  Mr.  Ball  and  Strath  by  1  boles ;  the  second  round  waa 
halved  ;  in  the  third  round  Mr.  Ball  and  Strath  added  5  holes  to  their  lead,  thus  making  them  9 
up  and  IS  to  play.    They  finally  won  the  match  by  7  up  and  0  to  play. 

At  Hoylake,  ou  April  S4th,  1872,  the  first  professional  tournament  of  any 
importance  held  in  England  took  place.  A  silver  medal  and  £55  in  prizes 
were  offered.  Young  Tom  was  first  with  a  score  of  167  for  the  two  rounds, 
receiving  £I5  and  the  medal  But  Jonathan  and  David  were  not  far  apart, 
Strath  with  l68  being  second,  and  receiving  £10.  Davie's  first  round  was  3 
strokes  better  than  Tommy's,  but  Tommy's  second  round  was  4  strokes  better 
than  Davie's.    That  made  all  the  difference. 

A  famous  victory  of  Strath's  was  in  a  match  at  North  Berwick  with  the 
celebrated  amateur,  Mr.  A.  M.  Ross,  to  whom  a  third  was  conceded.  Mr. 
Ross  gives  this  account  of  the  game  .— 

The  match  I  played  against  the  late  Davie  Strath  was  a  memorable  one,  the  amount  at  stake 
being  very  great,  much  greater  than  I  would  ever  dream  of  playing  foi  now :  the  enthusiasm  of  my 
backers  was  quickly  responded  to  by  Davie's  backers,  which  resulted  in  a  very  big  stake  being 
played  for.  I  was  receiving  a  third,  and  one  round  of  tbe  green  was  to  prove  the  conqueror.  At  this 
distant  date  I  cannot  describe  the  matcli  minutely,  but  you  will  understand  the  form  when  I  say  I 
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had  juBt  been  added  to  the  old  green,  ftadjou  will  recollect 'SkiipkaFua' Bttlut  time  woBft  caution 
to  wild  drivers.  The  stmigbt  Kod  narrow  path  led  on  to  ElyBiiun,  thebroftd  readied  to destniotion. 
The  game  proceeded  in  n  ding-dong  kind  of  maimer  until  uriving  at  the  gate,  where  Davie  was  1 
up  and  3  to  play.  In  playing  Point  Garry  I  holed  iu  4  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  K)  yardi  or  so,  the 
game  being  tbtu  all  even  and  1  to  ]ilay.  For  the  purpose  of  this  match  the  holes  had  been  oewly 
maile,  but  they  did  nut  alter  the  bole  ou  the  home  green,  and  this  mistake  won  Davie  the  mstoh, 
aH  I  lay  dead  in  three,  and  Davie  played  Che  like  and  lay  for  a  minute  it  seemed  on  the  lop  side  of 
the  lop  hole  ;  but  as  I  went  to  play  Davie's  ball  toppled  into  the  hole,  thus  winning  the  match  by 
1  hole.     The  crowd,  whidh  waH  very  large,  all  thought  it  ought  to  have  been  a  halved  matcb- 

I  venture  to  nay,  no  game  played  on  North  Berwick  has  equalled  tfais  truly  wonderful  round  of 
Strath's,  taking  the  hazards,  etc. ,  into  consideration. 

The  last  appearance  mule  by  Strath  was  at  a  toumainent  at  Glasgow,  in 
March  187S — open  to  all  the  world,  in  which  all  the  great  players  of  the  day 
took  part, — when  he  came  in  first,  and  won  a  handsome  trophy.  Soon  after 
this,  a  severe  cold  developed  into  that  hereditary  lung  aflTection  to  which  we 
have  referred.  In  the  autumn,  on  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  set  out  on  a 
voyage  to  Australia,  from  which  he  never  returned,  dying  four  days  before 
the  vessel  reached  Melbourne,  on  January  2«th,  1879. 

Prior  to  that  fatal  day,  when,  after  playing  with  his  father  at  North  Berwick 
against  Willie  and  Mungo  Park,  and  winning  the  match,  young  Tom  Morris 
went  back  to  St.  Andrews  to  find  his  home  life  in  ruins,  he  had  played  a  good 
deal  over  North  Berwick  and  other  East  Lothian  greens.  On  February  1  Ith, 
1  s6o,  a  match — two  rounds  of  the  links — for  £20  a  side,  was  played  over  Lulf- 
ness  Links,  between  young  Morris  and  Bob  Ferguson.  Morris  gamed  by  eight 
holes  up  and  seven  to  play.  In  a  short  by-match  for  £2  a  side  Morris 
again  proved  victorious  by  two  holes,  thus  beating  Ferguson  on  the  day's 
play  by  ten  holes.  The  Haddingtonshire  Courier,  in  reporting  the  match, 
says  regarding  the  winner,  who  then  held  the  champion  belt:  'As  he  is 
but  a  youth  of  not  more  than  eighteen,  it  may  be  assumed  that  at  the 
present  moment  he  is  the  best  player  in  Scotland,  which,  of  course, 
means  that  he  is  the  best  player  in  the  world.'  Tom's  scores  for  the  two 
rounds  were  77  each,  Ferguson's  83  and  81.  Mr.  Brodie  used  to  get  up 
matches  in  which  he  backed  Morris  to  go  round  North  Berwick  in  a  certain 
number  of  strokes.  One  day  the  youth  was  smoking  and  talking,  and  Mr. 
Brodie  remarked,  'Tom,  if  you  don't  take  care,  you  are  going  to  lose  my 
money.'  '  How  many  strokes  have  I  left  ? '  said  Tommy  :  on  being  told, 
he  said,  '  It 's  all  right,'  and  he  came  in  with  a  stroke  to  spare.  Mr.  Brodie, 
who  took  part  with  him  in  many  matches,  and  saw  him  play  many  more,  says 
he  never  saw  young  Tom's  equalj— he  never  appeared  to  be  off  his  game. 

Bob  Ferguson,  who  shares  with  the  two  Morrises,  Willie  Park,  senior,  and 
Jamie  Anderson,  the  distinction  of  having  won  the  Open  Championship  three 
times  at  least,  played  some  of  his  most  notable  matches  in  East  Lothian. 
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)ilay,  yet  nitli  great  loose,  free-working  Hhoulders  Bwinging  aa  trae  M  if  Iho  backbone  were  ft  pivot ! 
And  that  forward  dig  of  hie  with  the  Iron  which  ueed  to  lay  the  balls  up  on  the  plateaa -pitched 
holes  of  North  Berwick  aa  if  by  magio  t     Hia  is  a  style  wbiob  any  golfer  may  with  advantage 

Ferguson  was  first  in  &  tournament  at  North  Berwick  in  1879-  lu  1868 
and  I869  he  pisyed  old  Tom  Morris  six  matches  over  Musselburgh  and  North 
Berwick,  and  won  them  all.  How  he  fared  with  young  Tom  on  the  latter 
green  we  have  already  told.  One  of  his  greatest  matches,  in  which  he  had 
Willie  Park,  senior,  as  a  partner,  against  young  Tom  and  Davie  Strath,  was 
played  at  North  Berwick,  when  he  and  Park  won  by  three  holes.  In  an 
encounter  with  Davie  Strath  for  £80,  each  player  won  by  four  holes  over  his 


opponent's  green,  the  match  thus  ending  in  a  draw.  The  figure  of  this  sturdy 
professional  is  seen  in  our  illustration  of  a  foursome  at  North  Berwick,  where 
he  is  carrying  for  Colonel  Anderson  of  Bourhouse. 

Tom  Dunn,  son  of  Willie  Dunn,  has  his  name  inviolably  linked  with  North 
Berwick  and  the  development  of  golf  in  East  Lothian,  Indeed,  to  no  one  is 
the  place  more  indebted  for  its  fame  than  to  this  well-known  greenmaker, 
who  is  now  stationed  at  Bournemouth.  Tom  began  his  professional  career  at 
North  Berwick  in  1869-  Soon  thereafter  he  was  called  by  the  London 
Scottish  Club  to  Wimbledon  as  professional  and  custodier  of  the  links  there. 
He  soon  showed  his  well-known  energy  and  skill  as  a  green-keeper  by  having 
the  seven-hole  course  enlarged  to  eighteen  holes,  and  the  green  made  one  of 
the  best  During  his  stay  there  the  club  prospered  greatly,  and  when  dis- 
putes arose  and  split  the  members  into  two  divisions,  Dunn  returned  to  North 
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Berwick  to  spend  eight  years  as  green-keeper  there.  During  that  time  he 
left  his  mark  on  the  course  by  improving  it  in  many  important  respects.  When 
he  entered  on  his  duties  in  November  1881,  he  found  the  green  very  much 
cut  up  with  iron  marks  and  holes  all  over  the  place,  and  the  putting-greens  and 
teeing-grounds  in  very  bad  order.  Having  got  a  sum  of  between  two  and 
three  hundred  pounds  raised  by  subscription,  he  set  to  work  with  a  gang 
of  men  to  get  things  put  right,  and  by  next  season  the  condition  of  the 
course  was  the  admiration  of  all  who  played  over  it.  Dunn,  also,  with  the 
consent  of  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  had  erected  on  the  links  substantial  workshops 
and  a  large  room  for  visitors,  with  boxes  for  clubs.*  The  ladies'  links  were 
subsequently  designed  and  put  in  order  by  him,  and  a  plan  of  the  long  round 
prepared  and  lithographed.  Tom  left  North  Berwick  in  1889  without  having 
made  a  fortune.  His  experience  is  a  common  one,  viz.  that  it  is  impossible  to 
combine  the  professional  player,  the  green-keeper,  and  the  club-maker  in  one. 
The  calls  made  upon  him  to  train  pupils  and  lay  out  greens  made  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  attend  successfully  tu  club-making,  which  is  now  the  most 
lucrative  business  of  all.  He  acted  as  professional  to  the  Tooting  Bee  Club, 
London,  for  some  years,  and  then  went  to  Bournemouth.  No  man — not  even 
old  Tom  Morris — has  laid  out  so  many  golf-greens  as  Tom  Dunn.  There  is 
scarcely  a  county  in  England  that  he  has  not  visited  for  this  purpose.  For 
some  time  there  was  such  a  demand  for  his  services  that  some  golfers  spoke 
of  it  as  'The  Dunn  Era.'  In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  Felixstowe, 
Great  Yarmouth,  Mitcham,  Woking,  Stanmore,  Chislehurst,  Eltham,  Rich- 
mond, Huddersfield,  Worlington,  Raynes  Park,  Ealing,  Ventnor,  and  fifty 
others  which  might  be  named  are  of  his  planning,  while  private  courses  have 
been  laid  out  by  him  in  the  policies  of  a  great  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
in  England  and  Scotland.  Dunn  has  been  in  France  several  times  on  his 
favourite  errand,  and  the  Biarritz,  Dinard,  and  Rueil  (near  Paris)  courses  are  all 
his  designs.  Recently  his  services  were  secured  at  the  Canary  Islands,  and  in 
Golf,  September  6th,  1895,  an  account  is  given  of  a  golf-course  at  Port  Orotava, 
Teneriffe,  laid  out  by  Dunn  for  the  English  Grand  Hotel  Company.  In  no  ease 
has  his  skill  as  a  links-maker  been  so  thoroughly  tested  as  at  Bournemouth, 
where  he  now  is,  and  where,  at  the  instance  of  the  Corporation,  a  '  howling 
wilderness '  has  been  converted  by  him  into  a  capital  golf-course,  to  the  great 

'  The  original  clubmaker's  premises  at  North  Berwick  Were  in  a  comer  of  Ihe  quariy,  which 
lies  close  lo  the  shore  east  of  the  roinigarry  putting-green.  Here  Beveridge,  who  went  to  Ihe 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  others  made  clubs  and  balls  for  a  time.  It  was  doubtful  whether  the 
workshops,  etc.,  erected  by  Dunn  were  not  infringements  of  the  rights  of  the  North  Berwick  feuars. 
This  question  has  recenlly  been  raised  by  Caplain  Grant  Suttie,  chairman  of  the  Green  Com- 
millee,  in  connection  with  proposals  to  enlarge  the  building.  The  Green  Committee  them- 
selves made  some  dubious  trespasses  on  the  feuars'  rights  in  carrying  out  the  recent  enlarge- 
ment of  the  course. 
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advantage  of  the  town.'  With  so  many  calls  upon  him  in  other  directions, 
Tom  Dunn  has  not  had  much  time  for  «t]gaging  in  notaMe  matches.  But  he 
has  had  his  share  in  some.  In  1 877  he  managed  to  beat  Davie  Strath  at  North 
Berwick  by  two  holes,  and  in  the  same  year  he  beat  old  Tom  Morris  at 
Wimbledon  iu  a  match  of  two  rounds.  In  1885  he  again  beat  the  veteran  at 
Aberdeen,  and  hi  1886  a  match  which  he  had  with  Bob  Ferguson  finished  all 
square.  In  many  famous  foursomes  he  acted  a  distinguished  part,  and  at 
tournaments  at  Wimbledon,  1879,  and  Hoylake,  188S,  he  won  first  place.  As 
a  teacher  Dunn  has  no  superior,  having  a  fine  gentlemanly  manner,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  principles  of  the  game,  which  he  inherited 
from  his  father.  He  has  had  for  his  pupils  some  of  the  most  distinguished  in 
the  land,  including  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  and  Mr.  W,  E.  Gladstone.  As  he  can 
tell  any  amount  of  stories  about  old  golfing  characters,  make  a  golfing  song, 
and  sing  it  when  required,  we  need  scarcely  add  that  all  who  know  him  as 
teacher  or  as  friend  find  him  an  agreeable  companion. 

Willie  Dunn,  whose  portrait  is  given  at  p.  10,  where  we  have  referred  to 
his  winning  the  American  Championship  in  1 894,  is  a  brother  of  Tom  Dunn, 
and  a  worthy  upholder  of  the  family  reputation.  He  resided  for  some  years 
at  North  Berwick,  where  he  distinguished  himself  iu  match-playing  in  the 
leisure  hours  in  which  he  sought  recreation  from  club-making.'  In  1881  he 
defeated  Ben  Sayers  by  three  holes  iu  a  match  for  a  purse  ;  and  though  Ben 
reversed  the  position  in  a  match  soon  after,  this  was  sutficient  to  bring  Dunn 
into  prominence.  Thereafter  he  played  successhilly  in  various  foursomes. 
Partnered  with  Mr.  George  Dalziel,  who  at  the  time  had  a  handicap  of  eighteen 
strokes,  he,  in  1882,  defeated  Mr.  Wharton  Tod  in  a  match  (on  which  there 
was  a  good  (leal  of  money)  by  two  holes,  the  scores  being  W.  Dunn  and  Mr. 
Dalziel  77,  Mr.  Wharton  Tod  79.  In  the  same  year  Messrs,  J.  E.  Laidlay  and 
J.  Wharton  Tod  challenged  any  two  professionals  of  North  Berwick.  The 
challenge  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  John  Menzies,  who  brought  forward  Ben 
Sayers  and  Willie  Dunn  to  answer  it  The  amateurs  were  five  down,  Ben 
and  Willie  doing  the  round  in  74.  After  this,  Dunn  and  Mr.  Keir,  in  a  week's 
play,  against  Mr.  W,  G.  Blossom  and  Willie  Campbell,  were  two  matches  to 
the  good,  one  of  their  rounds  being  a  72.  In  a  thirty-six  hole  match  with 
Willie  Park,  over  North  Berwick,  in  1886,  for  £10  a  side,  Dunn  was  victorious, 
and  again  at  Troon  he  played  Park  with  the  same  result,  his  first  round  being 
72,  which,  for  a  time,  was  the  record  of  the  links.  In  1887  Willie  lefl  North 
Berwick  for  Devon,  having  been  appointed  green-keeper  at  Westward  Ho! 
That  he  was  a  favourite  at '  the  Biarritz  of  the  North  '  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  presented,  before  leaving,  with  a  handsome  gold  watch  and  chain, 
subscribed  for  by  over  a  hundred  golfers.  In  1893  he  left  England  for  America, 
il  and  December  ^ih,  1894,  for  accounts  of  this  «i(raardinary 
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to  act  as  professional  to  the  Shinnecock  Hills  Club,  the  most  important  among 
the  nev  clubs  started  in  America.  Willie  Campbell,  with  whom  he  had 
plaj-ed  many  matches  in  the  old  country,  having  also  gone  'across  the 
pond '  to  act  as  professional  to  the  Essex  County  Club,  the  two  were 
pitted  against  each  other  to  play  for  a  $100  cup  on  the  Essex  County  links, 
Dunn  won.  Soon  after,  he  beat  Davis  of  Newport,  the  best  of  the  American 
professionals,  in  a  match  over  the  links  of  the  Myopia  Hunt  Club,  for  a  valuable 
purse  oflered  by  the  club.  In  October  1894  he  won  the  Championship  of 
America  over  the  Yonkers  Links  of  the  St.  Andrews  Golf  Club,  defeating 
Campbell  by  two  holes  in  the  final  tie.  For  some  years  Dunn  has  spent  the 
winter  months  at  Biarritz,  but  he  has  now  permanently  settled  in  America, 
where  we  shall  doubtless  hear  of  him  adding  fresh  lustre  to  the  family  name, 
and  to  East  Lothian  as  a  nursery  of  good  golfers. 

Tom  Dunn's  two  sons,  John  D.  and  Gourlay  also  '  speak  to  their  enemies 
in  the  gate,'  which,  being  interpreted,  means  that  they  can  maintain  the 
family  reputation  on  the  golf-green.  Gourlay  once  beat  the  redoubtable 
Douglas  RoUand  in  a  match  at  Tooting,  a  splendid  feather  for  his  cap. 
John,  who  b  in  partnership  with  his  father  at  Bournemouth,  has  laid  out 
various  greens  in  Holland — the  principal  of  which  are  at  The  Hague,  Doom, 
Haarlem,  and  Amheim.  In  connection  with  our  discussion  of  the  question, 
it  is  interesting  to  hear  from  him  that  the  Dutch  do  not  think  that  they  had 
the  credit  of  originating  the  game.' 

Bernard  Sayers,  among  notable  professionals,  is  the  most  thoroughly 
identified  with  North  Berwick.  His  position  differs  from  that  of  Tom  Dunn, 
his  predecessor,  and  from  that  of  Tom  Morris  at  St.  Andrews,  in  this  respect, 
that  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  keeping  of  the  green.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  golf  it  will  be  found,  as  it  was  found  at  North  Berwick,  that  it  is 
better  to  have  a  green-keeper,  thoroughly  up  to  his  work  and  bound  to  give 
his  whole  time  to  it,  while  the  professional  teaehing  and  the  making  of 
clubs  and  balls  are  left  in  other  hands.  A  native  of  the  old  gowff-howff— 
Leith,  '  Ben,'  as  he  is  usually  called,  commenced  life  as  an  acrobat,  and  he 
was  sixteen  years  of  age  before  he  handled  a  golf-club.  North  Berwick  was 
the  scene  of  his  first  important  success  in  1879,  when,  with  two  excellent  scores 
of  75  and  78,  he  was  first  in  a  tournament  which  included  some  of  the  best 
professionals  of  the  day.  Settling  down  there,  he  had  for  one  of  bis  first 
pupils,  Mr.  James  Law  of  the  Scottman,  who  took  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
young  professional,  and  to  whom  he  owes  much  of  his  success  in  life. 
Davie  Strath  had  acquired  great  fame,  not  only  as  a  player  but  as  a  ball- 
maker,  and  when  he  died  there  was  much  competition  for  the  machine  and 
mould  which  he  had  used.      At  the  auction  sale  of  Strath's  elfects,  when 

'  Of  golf  in  Holland  Dunn  has  some  interesting  notts  iti  Ce//,  is.  p.  97. 
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the  bidding  for  this  article  was  very  keen,  Mr.  Law  secured  it  for  Sayers.  He 
also  purchased  for  him  about  £lO0-worth  of  the  very  best  gutta-percha.  Soon 
after,  the  Sayers  golf-ba))  became  the  rage,  and  ever  since,  Ben  has  been 
known  as  a  first-class  ball-maker,  Messrs.  Thornton  8c  Co.,  Edinburgh,  being 
his  chief  patrons,  a  fact  which  partly  accounts  for  the  great  popularity  of  their 
'Match'  ball.  Ben  has  generally  been  'there  or  thereabout'  in  important 
tournaments  and  in  the  championship  competitions.  His  nearest  approach  to 
the  attainment  of  the  '  blue  ribbon  '  was  at  St,  Andrews  on  October  G,  1888. 
It  was  for  some  time  supposed  that  his  score,  which  was  the  same  as  that  of 
D.  Anderson,  jun.,  with  whom  he  tied  at  173,  was  actually  the  best,  but  Jack 
Bums  of  Warwick,  whose  total  had  at  first  been  miscounted,  was  phiced 
before  both  with  171.  The  year  before  that  (1887)  he  stood  fourth.  The 
year  following  (1889),  at  Musselburgh,  he  stood  third  with  159,  when  Willie 
Park  and  Andrew  Kirkaldy  tied  for  first  place  with  155.  In  1893  he  was 
sixth  at  Muirfield,  seven  strokes  behind  the  winner,  Mr.  Hilton.  This  year,  at 
the  same  place,  he  was  seventh.  In  the  years  between,  be  was  generally  so 
well  up  the  list  that  he  had  to  appear  at  the  secretary's  office  for  a  share  of 
the  bullion.  His  record  is  therefore  one  of  the  best,  even  though  he  has 
never  reached  the  first  position.  In  several  n  on -championship  tournaments 
which  included  first-class  players  Ben  lias  taken  premier  place,  having  beaten 
all  comers  at  Kinghom,  Glasgow,  Hoylake,  Dunbar,  Archerfield,  Beverley, 
New  LulFness,  and  Disley,  One  of  his  latest  and  best  appearances  was  at 
Musselburgh  the  week  before  the  1896  championship,  when  most  of  the 
aspirants  to  first  honours  were  competitors.  Sayers  was  one  of  the  four  who 
with  the  best  scores  were  entitled  to  play  off  next  day  by  holes  for  additional 
prizes,  having  tied  for  first  place  with  Willie  Park  at  157  for  four  rounds  of 
the  green. 

In  single-handed  conflicts  with  other  professionals  he  has  had  some  notable 
victories  and  a  few  defeats  quite  as  notable,  an  experience  common  to  the 
most  distinguished  players.  One  of  his  defeats  was  almost  as  good  as  a 
victory,  when  at  Westward  Ho  !  in  1889,  be  tied  with  that  wonderful  driver, 
Douglas  Rolland.  Three  holes  extra  had  to  be  played  before  the  match 
was  settled  in  Holland's  favour.  His  great  opponent  used  to  be  Willie 
Campbell,  with  whom  he  played  more  than  one  £100  match.  Campbell 
was  more  brilliant  in  style,  and  certainly  a  more  dashing  player,  hut  Sayers 
was  able  to  hold  his  own  by  his  steady  and  careful  game,  and  when  their 
matches  ended  he  had  rather  the  advantage.  In  June  )89l  Ben  played 
Hugh  Kirkaldy,  the  champion  of  that  year,  over  North  Berwick  and  St 
Andrews  for  £50,  36  holes  on  each  green.  At  North  Berwick,  where  remark- 
ably dne  form  was  shown  by  both  players,  the  match  was  all  square.  At  St. 
Andrews,  on  June  19,  the  play  was  equally  fine,  and  the  match  stood  all 
square  with  four  to  play.     It  was  carried  to  the  last  bole,  where,  with  a  four, 
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Kirkaldy  gained  by  two  holes.     An  'onlooker,'  at  the  finish  of  this  encounter, 
remarked  {Golf.  ii.  p.  256)  :— 

ThiiB  eni]«l  as  iDterestuig  an  encounter  M  hu  been  aeea  for  >  long  time.  Victor  itnU  vaDquishod 
&re  lo  be  congratulated  alike,  dd  less  for  the  good  feeling  and  bonhomie  diiplajed  during  the 
mnuh  than  for  the  sustained  brillianc;  of  play  eibibited  througbout  iU  progreH,  Saj-eiB,  albeit 
the  loser  on  thiti  occasion,  may  be  said  hy  hia  plucky  struggle  to  have  very  conaiderably  enhanced 
the  reputntiou  he  has  deaeTvedly  built  up  for  himself  in  the  golfing  world,  while  Kirkaldy,  apart 
From  tbc  merits  of  hi>  play  and  his  succesa  in  his  maiden  effort  in  this  direction,  has  attract«<l 
general  regard  bj  reason  of  the  moral,  at  least  aa  much  as  the  physical,  qualities  be  posaesaes.  If, 
as  is  now  far  from  unlikely,  there  arises  a  recrudescence  of  iDtereiit  in  profeasional  golf,  it  may  be  in 
no  small  degree  attributable  to  the  match  just  noticed.     It  ia  not  unworthy  of  remark  that  the  best 


ball  of  the  &nt  round  was  73,  that  of  the  second  74,  figures  exactly  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
two  memorable  rounds  played  by  Hugh  Kirkaldy  when  he  broke  the  reoorda. 

VVith  Willie  Park  Sayers  has  had  several  important  matches,  in  one  of  which, 
while  holding  his  own  at  Musselburgh,  he  was  beaten  over  his  own  green  by 
three  up  and  two  to  play.  The  two-years'  champion,  Taylor  of  Winchester, 
also  gave  him  rather  a  severe  defeat  over  the  home  course  in  1895.  In 
IS91,  just  shortly  after  his  defeat  by  Hugh  Kirkaldy,  Sayers  and  his 
brother-in-law,  Davie  Grant  (rashly,  most  people  supposed),  tackled  the 
brothers  Andrew  and  Hugh  Kirkaldy  in  a  foursome  match  for  £100  over  the 
North  Berwick  and  St.  Andrews  courses.  Davie  Grant,  while  he  had  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  professional  coaches,  had  not  distinguish e<l 
himself  in  stroke  tournaments.  He  was,  however,  known  to  be  reliable  and 
steady  in  a  foursome,  and  to  have  great  confidence  in  Ben  his  brother-in-law. 
To  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  Sayers  and  Grant  were  five  holes  to  the 
good  at  St.  Andrews,  the  home  green  of  the  Kirkaldys.     At  North  Berwick 
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their  lead  was  up  to  nine  at  the  close  of  the  first  round,  and  at  the  '  Far  Bents ' 
the  match  ended  in  the  last  round  in  favour  of  the  North  Berwick  men  by 
twelve  up  and  eleven  to  play,  a  brilliant  victory  for  the  couple,  considering  the 
heavy  metal  they  had  against  them.     In  September  1894  Andrew  Kirkaldy 
threw  out  a  challenge  to  play  any 
one  a  home  and   home  match  for 
£100.     Sayers  veiy  pluckily  picked 
up    the    glove,   and    avenged    his 
defeat     by    Hugh,    by     defeating 
Andrew,   the    world's     challenger, 
by  two  holes  over  the  two  greens. 
Ben  did    the    last    nine    holes    at 
SL  Andrews  in  38,  a  fine  perform- 
ance  with   which    to    wind    up  a 
grand  match.  That  excellentautho- 
rity,  Mr.  Everard,  thus  sums  up  an 
account  of  Sayers  ' : — 

Extreme,  n&y  almwt  ciceaxive  caution  it 
the  leading  charscteristic  of  Sayera'  play  .  .  . 
Of  every  kind  of  artifice  he  ie  a  most  thorough 
DiaBler ;  all  lorti  of  little  wrinkles  ho  baa 
diicovered  for  hioiBelf.  which  he  prectiBeg 
with  oonapicuons,  and  at  times  amusing 
]»uooew ;  indeed,  to  appreciate  the  eAqulsite 
nature  of  these  wiles,  one  muat  be  a  player  of 
more  than  the  average  capability,  anil  con- 
siderable experience  of  the  nicer  intricacies, 
the  more  recondite  arcana  of  golf.  As  a 
coach  he  is  second  to  uone.  he  has  ideas, 
and  can,  moreover,  clothe  tbom  in  language : 
uor  need  the  adept  be  ashamed,  if  off  his 
game,  to  lubmit  btmself  to  diagnosis  by  this 
eminent  pathologist.    As  to  the  mechanical 

part  of  Sayers'  play,  it  were  a  sin  of  omis-  "'^''^  ^"^"'^ 

sion  did  we  fail  to  draw  attention  t«  his  'f'-"'-*«v~/*'L.'^"'.  "■""•v*  WAv™«fl,™/^. 
beauUful  approaching  game,  and  his  admir- 
able putting.  Therein  lies  his  strength ;  it  is  one  of  his  pet  maxims,  that  if  a  man  qui  putt  ha 
may  defy  creation.  Certainly  driving  has  something  to  do  with  it,  but  Sayers  is  a  good  driver  too, 
and  generally  pretty  straight.  One  grand  piunt  is  to  his  credit,  his  keenness— he  always  wants 
to  win,  and  always  plays  up,  hence  a  ca|rital  partner,  a  pleasant  fellow,  decidedly  oue  of  the 
right  sort.  % 

Although  Davie  Grant  has  not  made  himself  famous  in  tournaments,  he  has 
only  failed  to  do  so  because  he  finds  it  better  to  continue  giving  his  attention 
to  teaching.  No  professional  has  put  more  pupils  through  his  hands,  and  Davie 
has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  some  of  these  are  now  distinguished 

'  In  Gel/,  ii.  p.  a76. 
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players.  He  has  been  employed  a  good  deal  by  the  ladies,  and  some  of  our 
best  lady-players,  notably  the  Misses  Orr,  owe  their  excellent  style  to  Grant's 
careful  tuition.  That  Davie  can  also  at  times  come  out  in  a  tourAament  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  on  one  occasion,  at  Selkirk,  he  stood  second  only  to  Davie 
Brown  (ex-champion),  while  behind  him  were  Willie  Park,  champion  at  the 
time,  Willie  Campbell,  Willie  Femie,  and  Ben  Sayers.  At  the  New  LuiTness 
opening  meeting,  in  October  lS9i,  Grant  was  second  only  to  Sayers,  A. 
Kirkatdy  and  W.  Auchterlonie  (ex-champion)  being  among  those  who  came 
after  him,  each  with  five  strokes  more. 

Jack  White,  whom  we  have  referred  to  ss  a  Dirletonian,  is  a  nephew  of 
Sayers  and  Grant,  and  having  had  the  benefit  of  their  example  from  his  infancy, 
he  ought  to  do  even  more  than  he  has  yet  done  to  keep  up  the  county's  '  pro- 
fessional '  reputation.  White  began  his  professional  career  as  an  apprentice 
club-maker  with  Tom  Dunn :  when  Dunn  left  North  Berwick  he  went  back 
to  the  links,  and  for  two  years  carried  for  Mr.  Laidlay,  from  whom  he  picked 
up  a  good  deal  of  his  game.  In  1  StJ9,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  stood  third  in  a 
local  professional  competition,  his  uncles  being  the  two  in  front  of  him.  The 
scores  were,  Sayers  7+,  Grant  77,  White  79.  For  two  or  three  years  he  was 
professional  to  the  York  Golf  Club  in  the  winter  months,  comiug  back  to 
North  Berwick  for  the  summer.  He  was  then  engaged  by  Mr.  John 
Penn,  M.P.,  and  had  charge  of  the  green  at  Archerfield  at  the  time  when  the 
Open  Championship  of  1892  was  held  at  Muirfield.  On  that  occasion  Jack 
took  seventh  place  and  got  £4,  only  five  other  professionals  being  before  him, 
not  a  bad  performance  for  a  youth  still  in  his  'teens.  At  Prestwick,  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  tied  with  Sayers  for  seventh  place,  when  J.  H.  Taylor  (who 
entered  for  the  first  time)  came  a  stroke  behind  both.  White  spent  the 
season  of  1893  at  Felixstowe,  and  in  1894  he  was  again  at  North  Berwick, 
when  he  had  a  good  many  matches  with  Sayers.  One  week  they  played  two 
very  remarkable  games.  In  one  of  these  White  liad  a  72,  but  lost  by  six 
holes  to  Sayers,  who  did  the  round  in  66.  In  the  other  case.  White  at  the 
start  drove  into  a  garden  and  gave  up  the  hole,  but  proceeded  to  do  the 
remaining  17  holes  in  6o  strokes — a  'record'  of  its  kind.  Sayers  with  7% 
for  the  18  holes  was  in  this  case  six  down.  Jack  was  this  year  at  the 
top  in  the  local  competition,  doing  a  73  in  a  gale  of  wind.  For  six  months 
he  was  engaged  by  the  golf  club  at  Chesterford.  While  there,  he 
played  an  exhibition  match  with  Hugh  Kirkaldy,  and  won  by  fiv4!  up  and 
four  to  play ;  but  a  few  weeks  later  Hugh  had  his  revenge  by  defeat- 
ing White  at  Littlehampton.  He  also  at  this  time  got  beaten  by  Douglas 
Holland ;  but  the  following  May  he  and  Holland  played  Hugh  Kirkaldy  and 
young  Willie  Park  for  £20  a  side  at  Worlington  and  Newmarket  (where  he 
was  now  professional),  and  won  handsomely  by  seven  up  and  sue  to  play.  In 
matches  with  Taylor,  White  has  more  than  once  been  severely  beaten;  but  in 
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the  lUynes  Park  Tournament  he  was  only  one  stroke  behind  the  (then) 
champioD,  making  a  70,  the  record  for  the  green,  in  his  second  round.  In  the 
last  match  in  which  we  have  noticed  his  name— also  played  at  Raynes  Park, 
White  was  nine  strokes  ahead  of  Taylor,  while  he  and  A.  Herd  in  a  foursome 
defeated  Taylor  and  A.  Tingey  by  four  up  and  three  to  play.  From  these  and 
other  achievements  it  is  quite  evident  that  Jack  White  has  it  in  him  to  come 
to  the  very  forefront  among  present-day  players,  and  it  will  be  a  disappoint- 
ment to  us  if  he  does  not  do  honour  to  his  native  place  by  still  greater 
achievements.  Courage,  steadiness,  and  perseverance  are  required,  for  in  these 
days  the  highest  honours  at  golf  come  to  no  one  by  haphazard.  A  few  years 
more  and  his  opportunity  will  be  past.  With  professional  golfers  as  with 
ordinary  men,  there  is  a  tide  in  their  affairs  to  be  taken  at  the  flood  if  they 
would  be  led  on  to  fortune.  White  is  now  professional  and  green-keeper 
at  Mitcham. 

Besides  Sayers  and  Grant,  we  have  no  local  professionals  of  distinction. 
George  Sayers,  Ben  Campbell,  H.  Gillane,  G.  Thomson,  the  brothers  Pitzjohn, 
and  a  good  many  others,  have  all  to  do  more  than  they  have  yet  accomplished 
to  bring  themselves  under  notice. 

But  East  Lothian  may  be  proud  of  the  position  occupied  by  so  many 
of  her  sons,  as  green-keepers  and  professional,  outwith  the  county,  and  even 
beyond  the  seas.  Lees,  the  Bamton  green-keeper,  and  Durie,  who  has  charge 
of  the  Mortonhall,  first  learnt  their  business  on  Archerfield  Links.  Brown  of 
Troon  was  formerly  at  Muirfield  ;  Dalgleish  of  Nairn  belongs  to  the  village  of 
Aberlady  ;  Willie  Thomson  of  Sidcup  is  a  Dirleton  native ;  Charlie  Gibson, 
the  esteemed  club-maker  and  professional  of  Westward  Ho  !  was  many  years 
at  North  Berwick  ;  John  Forrest,  now  professional  at  Shireoaks,  was  formerly 
a  noted  North  Berwick  amateur ;  Collins  of  Newcastle  is  from  the  same  place. 
George  Douglas,  who  used  to  pilot  Mr,  J.  H.  Outhwaite  in  important  matches, 
has  left  in  the  present  year  to  be  professional  to  the  County  Club,  Brookline, 
Mass.,  U.S.A.  David  Kay  has  also  gone  from  Cockenzie  to  the  States.  The 
following  is  from  the  Eatleni  Province  Herald,  February  1694  :- — 

B;  the  Afetkren  Cattle,  John  Johnstmi.  ft  Soottivb  professional  golf-player,  nnived  at  Port 
Eliwbeth  on  an  engagemeut  with  the  Port  Elizabeth  Golf  Cliih.  Johnston  baiU  from  North 
Berwiok,  and  has  entered  upon  a  twa-years'  engsgement.  He  hu  irith  hiin  a  large  sapply  of  club», 
and  poosewe*  a  nuchine  for  re-making  the  balls,  so  that  uothing  will  be  wanting  for  the  encourage- 
nieDt  of  golf  at  the  Bay.  He  walked  over  the  links  here  on  Monday,  flmling  them,  when  ootnparecl 
with  those  at  home,  rough  and  hard,  he  iu  particular  miseiDg  the  soft  swaril  of  the  Scottish  links. 
OolBng  at  Port  Elicabeth  should  receive  a  strong  impetus  by  Johnston's  engagement 

In  this  way  we  see  how  our  home-trained  professionals  are  carrying  the 
game  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  conferring  the  boon  which  we  have  so 
long  enjoyed  in  this  country,  upon  other  nations. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  close  our  list  of  notable  professionals  without 
saying  something  of  a  class,  largely  represented  at  least  at  North  Berwick,  who 
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cannot  be  called  professionals,  and  who  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  be  looked 
upon  as  ordinary  caddies.  A  good  many  of  this  class  were  once  fishermen, 
but  find  it  more  profitable  to  cairy  clubs.  Some  are  good  players,  and 
others  good  teachers  of  the  game.  Bob  Miller,  were  his  wonderful  scores 
authenticated,  might  set  down  as  the  record-holder  of  the  green.  No 
doubt  he  can  play  well  and  give  good  advice  to  players,  and  so  his  services 
are  in  demand.  '  Big  Crawford,'  who  generally  carries  for  Sayers  in  his  great 
matches, and  for  Mr.  A.  of  whom  and  of  whose 

J.   Balfour,    is    a    king  play    he    was    a   great 

among  his  kind  by  force  admirer.  '  Fiery,' 

of  character  and  phy-  ■   though  he  belongs  in- 

sique.     Any  one  seeing  ►  separably    to     Mussel- 

him  with  Sayers — 'the  burgh,  and  is  associated 

big  unand  the  little  un,'  with  young  Willie  Park, 

'the  long  and  the  short  has  given  his  valuable 

of  it,'  will  see  careful  services    to   several    of 

play,  for  Crawford  has  our     East      Lothian 

as  good  a  knowledge  as  players,      Mr.      David 

any  one  going  of  what  Tumbull,  formerly  cap- 

requires    to    be    done,  tain  oftheGul lane  Club, 

and  he  keeps  up  theold  being  one  who  always 

custom  of  his  class  in  found     '  Fiery '     indis- 

having  the  right  club  pensable.       His     dark 

always  ready  to  hand  to  Saturnine  countenance, 

the  player.      Crawford  fiehv  *'*'^    eager    look    from 

used  to  carry  for  the  !F,mtaDraKinBt}M:y.ii-^i,t.j  under  that  immovable 
late  Mr,  T,  A.  Begbie,  bonnet,    are    therefore 

familiar  on  all  our  East  Lothian  greens,  Flynn,  who  used  to  carry  for 
Sir  Walter  Simpson,'  was  also  in  his  day  a  noted  representative  of  this 
class,  whose  sayings  and  doings  go  to  form  some  of  the  most  amusing 
traditions  of  the  game.  Of  Sandy  Smith  and  his  funny  remarks  every  one  has 
heard.  Of  course  he  gets  &  good  many  stories  fathered  upon  him  that  he  is 
not  responsible  for,  but  Sandy  has  a  good  big  lump  of  'mitber  wut'  in  his 
constitution,  and  the  anecdotes  about  him  which  we  have  given  elsewhere 
may  be  relied  on  as  genuine  samples. 

Amateurs 
Of  our  East  Lothian  amateurs  whose  performances  beyond  the  bounds  of 
their  county  and  their  home  greens  entitle  them  to  higher  than  merely  local 
fame,  John  Ernest  Laidlay  is  facile  princeps.     This  celebrated  golfer  was  bom 

Flynn,  and  an  account  of  '  Fiery'  as  a  typical  caddie,  are 
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November  5th,  I860,  at  Seaclilfe — a  most  appropriate  place,  since  it  was  there 
that,  twenty-eight  years  previously,  the  North  Berwick  club  had  its  birth.  At 
twelve  he  went  to  Loretto  School,  Musselburgh.  At  fourteen  he  took  up 
golf,  and  he  soon  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  the  game  that,  even  with 
his  cleek,  he  was  able  to  vanquish  players  who  considered  themselves  no 
mean  hands  at  the  sport.  An  uncle  of  his  own  spoke  of  him,  when  at  school, 
as  having  a  'grand  held  for  gowff,'  and  the  boy's  career  proved  that  his 
uncle's  words  were  true.  He  used  to  watch  the  Musselburgh  professionals  at 
Iheir  play,  and  he  acknowledges  that  Bob  Ferguson  taught  bira  most  of  his 
game.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  performed  the  extraordinary  feat  of  doing 
each  hole  in  the  Musselburgh  round  in  four  strokes.  Mr.  Laidlay's  chief 
doings  in  our  county  clubs  are  to  be  found  recorded  in  the  medal  lists  of  the 
Luffness  Club,  the  North  Berwick  and  the  North  Berwick  New  Clubs,  the 
Dunbar  Club,  and  the  Honourable  Company  of  Edinburgh  Golfers.  In  the 
Royal  and  Ancient  Club,  which  he  joined  in  1 885,  he  holds  one  of  the  best  of 
records.  In  that  year  he  won  the  King  William  iv.  Gold  Medal  with  a  score  of 
87 ;  in  1887  he  had  the  Bombay  Medal  at  the  May  meeting,  and  in  September 
of  the  same  year  he  again  took  the  King  William  iv.  Medal,  this  time  with  88, 
his  170  for  these  two  competitions  making  him  entitled  to  the  Glennie  Medal 
for  the  best  aggregate  score.  In  1888  he  again  had  that  coveted  medal  with  a 
score  of  171.  In  ISH7  Mr.  Laidlay  secured  no  less  than  eleven  first  medals  and 
two  seconds,  three  of  these  being  won  with  record  scores  for  the  respective 
competitions.  One  of  these  victories  was  at  Hoylake,  where  he  had  the  Stanley 
of  Alderley  Medal.  In  the  year  previous  (1886),  and  on  several  occasions 
since,  he  secured  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Liverpool  Club.  Prestwick 
has  also  been  for  him  a  field  of  fame,  bis  annus  miraUlis — 1887 — finding 
him  gold  medallist  there,  a  position  which  he  has  occupied  several  times 
since.  In  the  Fettesian-Loi'ettonian  Club  he  has  made  some  of  his  best  medal 
scores  on  Musselburgh  and  other  greens.  In  several  open  tournaments  our 
famous  amateur  has  emerged  as  conquering  hero.  His  first  triumph  of  this 
kind  was  at  Carnoustie  in  1885,  where  his  winning  score  in  the  final  against 
Mr.  Everard  was  77. 

Mr.  Laidlsy's  greatest  claim  to  distinction  in  the  world  of  golf  is  found  in 
the  splendid  appearance  he  has  made  in  the  Amateur  Championship  competi- 
tions. There  have  been  eleven  of  these  gatherings  since  the  meeting  was 
first  instituted.  Mr.  Laidlay  took  part  in  nine  of  them.  On  two  occasions 
he  gained  the  Championship  and  gold  medal ;  on  three  occasions  he  received 
the  silver  medal  as  runner  up;  and  on  two  occasions  he  got  a  bronze  medal  as 
a  semi-finalist.  East  Lothian  through  her  representative  has  thus  a  very  good 
finger  in  the  Championship  pie.  Mr.  Laidlay  has  never,  like  his  great  English 
rival,  Mr.  John  Ball,  jun.,  succeeded  in  winning  the  Open  Championship,  but  at 
Prestwick  in  1893  he  was  within  an  ace  of  it.     In  one  of  the  strongest  fields 
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of  players  he  occupied  the  second  position,  his  score  being  394  for  72  holes, 
white  Willie  Auchterlonie,  the  winner,  had  only  two  strokes  less.  In  1888 
{St.  Andrews)  he  was  tenth,  in  1889  (Musselburgh)  he  was  fourth,  in  1890 
and  1891  he  was  eleventh.  He  was  absent  from  Muiriield  in  1899  and  from 
Sandwich  in  1894.  In  1895,  at  St.  Andrews,  he  stood  seventeenth,  and  in 
iHfff),  at  Muirfield,  eighteenth.  Prestwick  is  therefore  his  high-water  mark  in 
the  open  competition.' 

Mr.  Laidlay's  victories  in  the  Amateur  Championship  were  at  St.  Andrews 
in  1889,  when  he  defeated  Mr.  Balfour-Melville  in  the  final  tie  by  two  up 
and  one  to  play;  and  in  1891,  at  the  same  place,  when  he  defeated  Mr.  H,  H. 
Hilton  in  the  final,  after  a  tie.  In  recounting  to  us  some  of  his  experiences  he 
says  : — 

The  moBt  keveie  mauh  I  ever  plaj'ed  was  in  the  Bemi-final  of  the  Ch&mpionship  at  St.  Aiidrews 
in  I83U.  when  I  met  Mr.  John  Ball,  jun.  We  tied,  nnil  bod  to  play  two  more  boles  before  1  wod 
the  match.  A  somewhat  similar  experience  iiftppened  in  1891,  in  the  final  for  the  Chaminaiulup, 
when  Mr.  Hilton  an<l  1  played  VO  holes,  and  I  von  the  match  again,  eiaotl}'  at  the  same  hole  as  in 
the  match  with  Ball.  I  somehow  think  the  former  was  the  more  severe  match,  though  they  were 
both  pretty  stiff  ones. 

Mr.  Everard,  in  describing  the  finish  of  this  match,  says  Mr.  Laidlay  'had 
a  most  brilliantly  played  four  for  the  second  (SOtfa)  hole,  the  second  shot,  in 
particular,  with  his  cleek  from  a  very  difficult  place,  being  a  masterpiece  of 
execution,  winning  for  him,  in  point  of  fact,  tiie  hole  and  the  match.'  '  Not  less 
noteworthy,'  says  the  same  authority,  '  was  the  final  between  the  same  two  at 
Hoylake  in  I890,  when,  though  fortune  was  against  Mr.  Laidlay  on  this 
occasion,  he  played  a  dreadfully  up-hill  game  with  consummate  nerve,  and 
only  succumbed  to  play  which  was  altogether  exceptional,  even  for  Mr.  Ball.' 
Many  other  severe  tussles  has  Mr.  Laidlay  had  besides  these.  Nothing  could 
have  been  stilFer  than  that  which  we  saw  between  Mr,  F,  G.  Tait  and  him 
in  the  semi-final  at  Prestwick  in  I893.  Our  distinct  impression  was  that 
this  stiff  struggle  enabled  Mr.  P.  C.  Anderson  to  beat  him  by  a  bole  in  the 
final  tie,  his  play  therein  not  being  so  strong  as  when  be  met  the  present 
holder  of  the  Championship,  who  was  in  his  best  form.  The  play  both  of  Mr. 
Laidlay  and  of  Mr.  Tait  in  the  semi-final  was  better  than  the  play  of  either 
Mr.  Laidlay  or  Mr.  Anderson  in  the  final. 

'  Dr.  Laidiaw-Purves,  in  G0//,  vol.  xii.  p.  308,  in  speaking  of  the  lea  meetings  previous  10 
that  at  Sandwich  in  1896,  at  which  Mr.  Laidlay  was  not  present,  gives  the  following  interesting 
accounE  of  the  destinies  of  the  medals.  '  Of  the  10  gold  medals,  Mr.  Ball  gained  4,  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son a,  Mr.  Laidlay  2,  Mr.  Anderson  I,  and  Mr.  Balfour-Melville  I.  Of  the  10  silver  medals 
Mr.  Laidlay  gained  3,  Mr.  Ball  2,  Mr.  Hikon  a,  Mr.  Balfour-Melville  i,  Mr.  Lamb  1,  and 
Mr.  Mure-Fergusson  1.  Of  the  xo  bronie  medals  Mr.  Balfour-Melville  gained  3,  Mr.  F.  C. 
Tail  3,  Mr.  Ball  2,  Mr.  Laidlay  2,  and  Messrs.  Auchterlonie,  Ball  sen.,  Ballingall,  Chambers, 
Gilroy,  Mure-Feigusson,  Leitch,  J.  G.  Tail,  and  Wilson  I  each.'  At  Sandwich  in  1896  Mr. 
F.  G.  Tait  had  the  gold  medal,  and  Mr.  Hilton  the  silver  medal. 
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Mr.  Laidlay's  trophies  gained  on  golfing  battlefields  number  wellnigh  a 
hundred,  some  of  them  being  of  great  value.  Of  some  of  the  more  remark- 
able of  his  feats  the  only  records  we  have  are  the  traditions  of  the  greens  over 
which  these  were  done.  He  once  holed  the  first  ten  boles  of  North  Berwick 
(old  course)  in  the  remarkable  score  of  33,  as  follows:  33323+3345.  Playing  the 
best  ball  of  Sir  Walter  Simpson  and  Colonel  Briggs,  he  one  day  had  two  rounds 
of  Musselburgh  in  72.  The  first  round  was  this  34  :  55.i3+3333.  Playing  over 
Luffness  in  August  1889  with  Mr.  Horace  Hutchinson,  both  players  lowered 
the  record  of  that  green,  Mr.  Hutchinson  with  7*,  and  Mr.  Laidlay  with  69 — 
3S  out  and  31  home,  the  score  comprising  six  threes.  He  holds  the  amateur 
record  of  the  following  greens,  with  the  scores  as  added : — Alnmouth,  35 ;  North 
Berwick  Cold),72;  Musselburgh,  .t,T  (in  1882);  Leven,73  (in  1893);  Prestw[ck,75. 

Mr.  Laidlay,  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  players  of  the  last  decade,  has 
had  much  written  about  him.^  His  style,  being  in  many  respects  unique,  has 
Also  come  in  for  a  good  deal  of  criticiam.  The  one  thing  to  be  said  for  it  is 
that  it  is  successful,  and  therefore  above  criticism.  Like  Browning's  poetry  and 
Carlyle's  prose,  it  cannot  be  imitated  without  the  imitation  being  at  once 
palpable,  and  at  the  same  time  a  palpable  failure.  It  violates  all  the  laws  laid 
down  by  the  Lindley  Murrays  of  the  game ;  it  runs  a  tilt  against  alt  the  orthodox 
golfing  creeds.  It  is  said  that  once  on  a  time  a  student  of  correct  deportment 
at  golf  went  down  to  North  Berwick  to  see  Mr,  Laidlay  play,  expecting  that 
one  whose  doings  were  so  famous  would  be  a  perfect  exponent  of  the  art,  and 
that  he  returned,  after  watching  the  champion  carefully,  declaring  that  in  his 
play  every  correct  canon  was  offended  and  violated.  Mr.  Laidlay  may  be 
proud  of  himself ;  he  has  dared  in  these  humdrum  times  to  be  original.  It  is 
a  great  thing  even  to  be  able  to  play  golf  successfully  in  a  heterodox  style. 
Would  that  we  had  more  Laidlays  !  We  quote  Mr.  Everard's  account  of  him 
(Go//i.377):- 

Ths  muhje  is  Id  hia  handi  n  deaill)'  club.  He  uses  it  with  a  ooofldence  hreil  of  uufailing  Booeeu  ; 
but  it  ia  alao  true  that  he  uees  every  sort  of  iron  and  cleek  to  perfectioD,  gradimtod  from  tho 
tremendons  power  of  driving  with  them  wliich  he  eihtbita,  down  to  the  ehortent  sod  maul  Brtigtic 
'  pitch.'  Contiarf  to  the  practice  of  many  Sue  playeni,  he  plays  all  these  xhotB  entirely  from  the 
left  foot,  SHiimilatiiig  hia  method  to  that  of  hia  driving,  and  alwi  of  his  putting.     In  thie  Utter  de- 

'  Beside  the  many  lererences  to  Mr,  Laidlay  in  Mr.  Hulchinson'sBadminlon  volume,  and  Ihe 
account  of  his  career  there  given  at  pp.  396'400  (4th  edition)  the  following  may  be  referred  lo  for 
informalion  of  various  kinds;  Ctrl/,  i.  pp.  376-377  (with  portrait  from  photo  by  Mi.  A.  F.Macfie); 
i.  p.  392  ;  ii.  p.  163  ;  vii.  pp.  127,  341,  38S.  Golfing  Animal,  iii.  pp.  69-70  (with  portrait  from 
photo  by  himself) ;  v.  p.  50  (with  portrait  from  photo  by  Crooke,  Edinbui^).  T%i  Golfer,  \. 
pp.  9,  10  (with  porlrail).  Willie  Park,  in  his  volume  on  Golf,  has  al&o  much  atwul  Mr.  Laidlay, 
and  some  good  illustrations.  The  Phrcmlogieal  Magazine,  August  1895,  in  an  article  on 
'  Phrenolc^  and  Spons,'  has  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Laidlay  as  the  representative  of  Golf,  in  which 
the  writer  says :  '  The  roremo5t  mental  qualifications  for  the  fpme  are  Form,  Weight,  Calcu- 
lation, and  Self-Reliance  or  Confidence,  which  is  the  combined  effect  of  Self-Esteem,  Firmness, 
and  Combat  iven  ess.'     list  Lothian  may  be  proud  of  one  who  has  such  a  fine  set  of  'bumps.' 
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panmeat  he  hu  evolved  a  stjle  all  his  own  ;  he  invariably  usee  a  putting-cleek,  with  which  he  putlii 

Bomewhst  in  the  Bl3-le  of  a  batsman  playing  forward  to  a  pilclied-up  ball  at  cricket ;  hie  right  hand 

Bra»|B,  not  tlie  shaft  of  the  club,  but  has  6rni  hold  of  the  closed  fingers  of  the  left  hand;  by 

this  device  the  wrists,   in  hie  opinion,   move  in  more 

'.•IK  operandi  is  that  hia  putis  run 
le  in  |ierhaps  seen  at  his  best  at 
rom  the  hole,  when  he  lays  them 
..  then,  after  getting  the  chance  of 
jne  dead  Kome  G  or  eight  inches 
exeellent  putting  often  pulls  him 
little  off  in  hie  long  game,  which 
>  him  as  to  other* ;  but  when  he 
id  following  it  u|j,  ta  he  always 
rabte  approachen,   he  in  all  but 

nl  Jack  White,  who  used 

n,   remark,  regarding  Mr. 

putting,  'It 's  a  guid  plan  : 

^  he  sees  the  haill  way  to 

^j'*^  the  hole '  —  not  a  bad 

\  account  of  it.   Jack  used 

■"^~"    '  to  be  OS  keen  as  his  em- 

ployer to  win  big  matches,  and  more  demonstrative  when  success  came.  Mr. 
Laidlay  has  told  us  how  excited  White  was  the  first  time  he  went  with  him  to 
a  championship  meeting,  and  how,  after  a  few  holes  had  been  played,  and  he 
had  calmed  down  a  bit,  Jack  sidled  up  to  his  employer,  and  said,  '  I  think, 
sir,  I  'm  gaun  to  stand  it.'  There  was  in  the  remark  that  half-hidden  sense  of 
high  responsibility  which  becomes  a  caddie  on  such  an  occasion.  It  was 
amusing  to  see  the  two  drawn  together  at  the  Open  Championship  at  St. 
Andrews  in  1  S!)5,  when  Jack,  if  not  as  good  as  his  master,  was  only  two  strokes 
behind  him. 

Great  as  is  Mr.  Latdlay's  record  there  is  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  still 
greater  had  he  practised  more.  For  months  on  end  he  never  lifts  a  club.  He 
does  not  think  it  necessary.  But  it  is  undeniable  that  in  these  times,  when 
the  game  is  carried  to  such  a  high  pitch,  constant  attention  to  it  is  needed ; 
to  keep  up  his  best  form  a  player  must  have  steady  practice ^quite  a  different 
thing,  we  need  scarcely  remark,  from  the  over-golting  extreme  which  is  fatal 
to  success. 

In  his  earlier  days  Mr.  Laidlay  was  a  good  cricketer.  Once  be  played  for 
the  Gentlemen  of  Scotland  against  the  Yorkshire  County  Eleven  at  Raebum 
Place,  and  had  1 1  wickets  for  73  runs.  He  does  not  make  cricket  a  distraction 
from  golf.  But  he  has  hobbies  which  appropriate  the  time  that  some  think 
ought  to  be  spent  on  the  links.     He  is  an  adept  at  wood-carving,  to  which  he 
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devotes  much  of  his  attention.  He  is  also  a  most  accomplished  amateur 
photographer,  and  has  a  capital  collection  of  foreign  and  home  scenery  'taken' 
by  himself.  The  Bass  geese,  which  are  introduced  here  and  there  in  thb 
volume,  are  from  his  camera,  and  are  witnesses  to  his  skill  in  the  photographic 
art. 

The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  does  not 
claim  next  place  to  Mr.  Laidlay  for  his  proficiency  in  the  game,  but  to  golfers 
beyond  Scotland  his  name  in  connection  with  golf  is  even  more  familiar  than 
that  of  our  ex-champion.  Punch  for  a  time  interpreted  his  close  association 
with  the  popular  pastime  by  speaking  of  him  as  'Arthur  Golfour.'  We  have 
been  told,  with  reference  to  our  estimate  of  the  influence  of  Mr.  Balfour 
in  spreading  enthusiasm  for  golf,  that  'the  game  is  one  the  populanty  of 
which  depends  on  its  own  merits,  and  not  on  the  appreciation  or  patronage 
of  any  one  of  its  votaries,  however  distinguished  in  other  respects.'  True,  but 
it  is  also  true  that  while  golf  would  no  doubt  eventually  have  spread  over  the 
world  by  the  force  of  its  intrinsic  value,  its  sudden  rise  in  popular  esteem — in 
England — was  very  much  due  to  Mr.  Balfour.  The  New  World  would  have  come 
to  our  ken  by-and-by,  but  Columbus  must  ever  be  honoured  for  discovering 
it  at  the  time  he  did.  On  the  same  principle,  we  hold  to  the  position  taken  up 
in  our  Introduction,  and  claim  for  Mr.  Balfour  the  honour  of  proclaiming  the 
merits  of  a  game  which,  but  for  his  example,  would  at  this  time  not  have  been 
half  so  well  known  beyond  Scotland.  We  can  produce  numerous  proofs  from 
England  in  support  of  our  statement,  showing  that  it  was  the  enthusiastic 
devotion  of  a  statesman  whose  name  was  so  honoured  by  all,  to  this  pastime, 
that  led  to  its  popularity  in  the  South.  He  himself  was  very  much  responsible 
for  what  he  once  spoke  of  as  '  the  Scotification  of  England  by  the  great  golfing 
propaganda.'  It  was  more  owing  to  its  spread  in  England  than  to  any  increase 
of  its  popularity  in  Scotland  that  golf  got  noised  abroad,  and  became  popular 
all  over  the  world.  We  may  therefore  hold  our  statement  proved,  though  Mr. 
Balfour  himself,  no  doubt,  would  disclaim  the  honour  we  have  thus  assigned 
to  him.  If  further  proof  of  Mr.  Balfour's  influence  were  needed,  it  would  be 
found  in  the  literature  which  has  been  produced  in  connection  with  the  game, 
which,  whether  it  be  prose  or  verse,  is  virtually  saturated  with  his  name.'  No 
biographical  notice  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  among  the  hundreds  which  have 
been  written  of  him,  ever  seems  to  be  complete  without  some  reference  to  his 
devotion  to  golf.     Just  as  surely  is  his  familiar  figure  to  be  found  in  every  re- 

'  This  volume  is  not  even  the  first  dedicated  to  the  hon.  gentleman,  Dr.  M'Pherson 
having  instribed  his  Gel/ and  Golftn  to  Mr.  Balfour,  when  Chief  Secretary  of  Ireland  in  1891,' 
as  to  '  on  accomplished  scholar,  a  strong  thinker,  a  distinguished  statesman,  and  a  keen  gollei. ' 
Long  before  the  Royal  and  Ancient  Club  chose  him  for  its  captain,  the  students  of  St.  .'Andrews 
had  made  Mr.  Balfour  their  Lord  Rector,  and  Dr.  M'Pherson  hints  that  golf  had  something 
to  do  with  (he  selection. 
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preseiitative  group  of  golfers  of  the  day,  for  every  artist  knows  that  he  is  the 
central  figure  in  the  modern  game.  It  was  Mr.  Balfour's  wonderful  work  as 
Secretary  for  Irelimd,  his  dauntless  courage  and  heroic  devotion  to  duty  in  a 
critical  time,  that  drew  upon  him  the  attention  of  his  countrymen,  as  it 
astonished  even  his  own  friends,  and  it  was  when  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
that  the  golf  fever  was  in  his  case  at  its  height.  Whether  the  public  ascribed 
to  golf  the  inspiration  which  made  Mr.  Balfour  so  successful  in  Ireland  we  do 
not  know,  but  that  his  example  popularised  the  game  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe.  That  the  Irish  themselves  thought  the  royal  pastime  had  something 
to  do  with  his  right  royal  government  was  seen  when  h  presentation  was 
made  to  him  by  a  hundred  Irish  golfers,  of  a  beautiful  glass  case  with  a  set  of 
golf-clubs. 

Mr  Balfour  inherited  golfward  tendencies.  His  father  and  his  uncle 
were  both  members  of  the  old  North  Berwick  Club.  Mr.  James  Balfour, 
second  son  of  John  Balfour  of  Balbimie,  having  made  a  large  fortune  in  India, 
brought  this  famous  name  into  connection  with  the  county  of  East  Lothian  by 
purchasing  the  estate  of  Whittiiigehame  in  the  year  1817.  This  gentleman 
married  Eleanor,  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  I^uderdale.  Their  son,  Mr.  James 
Maitland  Balfour,  married  Blanche,*  sister  of  the  present  Lord  Salisbury.  Our 
golfer-statesman  is  the  eldest  son  of  this  second  Laird  of  W  hit  tinge  hame. 
Through  his  grandmother,  Mr.  Balfour  is  thus  connected  with  the  famous 
Scottish  statesman,  Maitland  of  Lethington,  and  through  his  mother  with  Cecil, 
the  famous  English  statesman  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  That  the 
family  from  the  first  took  up  an  important  position  in  the  county  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  both  father  and  grandfather  were  sent  up  to  Parliament  by 
East  Lothian,  Mr.  James  Balfour  being  the  last  member  for  the  county 
of  Haddington  before  the  Reform  Act  of  IR.SS,  and  the  first  member  there- 
after, while  Mr.  James  Maitland  Balfour,  father  of  our  present  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  sat  for  the  Haddington  Burghs  from  1841  to  1847.  James 
Maitland  Balfour  joined  the  old  North  Berwick  Club  on  the  19th  May  1841, 
the  same  year  in  which  he  became  member  for  the  local  burghs,  his  election 
being  proposed  by  Sir  David  Baird,  seconded  by  the  Hon.  H.  Coventry, 
and  unanimously  agreed  to.  His  name  occurs  now  and  then  in  the  list  of  mem- 
bers present  on  the  medal  day,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  keen 
player,  nor  to  have  contributed  any  particular  dish  from  Whittingehame  for  the 
feasts  of  the  club-  That  he  was  popular  with  the  members  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  chosen  President  in  1843.  He  fell  into  ill-health,  and  died  at 
Madeira  in  185f),  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  being  then  only  eight  years  old.  Lady 
Blanche  managed  the  estates,  and  in  the  education  and  upbringing  of  her 

'  Of  Ihis  gified  and  benevolent  lady,  whose  memory  is  still  affectionaieiy  preserved  in  the 
hearls  of  the  people,  some  interesting  reminiscences  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Robertson,  minister  o( 
Whiningehame,  are  given  in  Gimd  iVords  for  April  and  May  1896. 
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children  took  the  greatest  interest  and  care.  She  did  not,  however,  insist  that 
they  were  to  be  taught  golf,  and  so  her  eldest  son,  left  to  his  own  freedom  in 
the  matter,  did  not  learn  the  game.  He  casts  the  blame  on  himself  when  he 
says  (vide  p.  380)  :  '  I  myself  belong  to  that  unhappy  class  of  beings  for  ever 
pursued  by  remorse,  who  are  conscious  that  they  threw  away  in  their  youth 
opportunities  that  were  open  to  them  of  beginning  the  game  at  a  time  of  life 
when  aloue  the  muscles  can  be  attuned  and  practised  to  the  full  perfection 
required  by  the  roost  difficult  game  that  perhaps  exists.'  He  entered  Parlia- 
ment in  1874.  As  private  secretary  to  his  uncle.  Lord  Salisbury,  he  had  been 
initiated  into  the  art  of  Diplomacy  at  the  famous  Berlin  Conference,  before  he 
had  received  his  first  lesson  in  the  art  of  golf,  and  he  was  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  erratic  but  brilliant  Fourth  Party  before  he  had  ever  taken 
part  in  a  foursome.  The  editor  of  Golf— Mr.  A.  J.  Robertson — gives  such  a 
good  account '  of  Mr.  Balfour's  start  and  progress  in  the  game,  and  of  his 
style  of  play,  that  we  need  make  no  apology  for  here  transcribing  the  same, 
both  for  the  information  and  instruction  of  our  readers. 

Hia  eoDvenion  to  golf,  u  ooeof  the  chief  ilutiea  of  man,  datee  quite  appropriately  eaoogh  from 
the  time  when  he  was  appointed  miaiater  in  charge  of  ScoCtiiih  affairs,  ia  1H8G.  Hia  firat  game  was 
played  at  North  Berwick,  a  green  with  which  his  name  ia  more  intimately  aaaociated  than  any 
other,  being  distant  only  a  few  miles  from  the  anceatral  roof-tree  at  Whittingehame.  Tom  Dunn. 
who  has  taught  the  game  to  ■  lopg  generatioD  of  eelehniteil  plnyeru,  and  haa  even  shown  Mr. 
Gladatoiie  how  to  handle  cluhs,  gave  Mr.  Balfour  his  first  leaaon.  The  way  In  which  tlie  right  hon. 
gentleman  aet  about  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  game  is  quite  charoeteriatic  of  what 
oae  would  deduce  from  observation  of  his  public  character  as  a  atateeman.  Ita  prime  feature  was 
thorougboess.  He  did  not  buy  clubs  and  halls,  and  then  set  out  on  a  match  id  the  middle  of 
a  crowded  green  of  players.  He  practiaed  aeveral  hours  a  day  for  a  fortnight  under  the  vigilant 
eye  of  Tom  Dunn  ;  and  he  attacked  tbe  game,  as  military  atnitegists  would  aay.  not  in  the  bulk, 
but  in  detail.  First  of  all,  he  aet  himself  the  task  of  being  able  to  play  with  fair  facility  the  t«e-ahot, 
and  it  was  only  after  assiduous  practice  at  that  atroke  alone  that  be  jiaased  ou  to  learn  the  uae  of 
the  braaaie,  or  the  not  less  important  aecond  stroke  through  the  green.  Then  came  the  tiini  of  the 
cleek;  nert  followed  careful  and  repeated  iron-shots  ;  he  mimt  have  passed  many  preliminary  hours 
in  a  sand  bunker  learning  how  to  hit  the  ball  out.  and  the  same  effective  grounding  was  followed 
with  the  lofting-iroD  and  the  putter.  It  was  only  after  a  laliorioua  fortnight  |«a8«d  in  thia  detailed 
method  of  perfecting  himaelf  under  Dunn's  tuition,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would  conaeat  to 
take  part  in  a  private  match,  and  do  oae  who  knows  anything  of  beginners  will  fail  to  see  how 
useful  it  would  be  were  it  possible  to  pass  a  legialative  enactment  compelling  all  golfers  when  the)' 
bt^n  to  play  for  the  first  time  to  pass  auch  a  probationary  period  as  Mr,  Balfour  rigorously  im- 
posed upon  himself.  The  result  of  this  method  of  practice  was  that  Sir.  Balfour  began  from  the 
outset  to  play  a  game  not  only  with  satisfaction  to  himself,  but  with  pleasure  to  all  hie  partners. 
no  matter  bow  much  he  was  overweighted.  With  Duou  as  hia  partner.  Mr.  Balfour  played  many 
interesting  foursomea  against  the  lat«  Capuin  Suttie  and  Lord  Wemyss.  bothat  Luffnese  and  Sorth 
Berwick ;  aometimes  Provost  Brodie  was  one  of  the  foursome ;  and  in  recent  years  Sayera  and 
Grant.  Mr.  A.  M.  Rosa,  Mr.  W,  de  Zoete.  and  many  othera  have  played  in  jBrtnership  with  him 
round  North  Berwick.  The  foursome  is  dearly  loved  by  Mr.  Balfour,  At  Tooting  he  is  partnereit 
byTomDunnfrequentlvagainst  Mr,  JohnPenn.  A[,l',,  and  Mr,  Gerald  Balfour,  ALP.,  Sir  Herbert 
Maiwell,  M,P.,  or  Sir,  W.  J.  Mure. 

Mr.  Balfour's  style  of  play  is  good,  especially  off  the  tee.  He  has  a  long,  easy,  powerful  sweep, 
and  probably  gels  bis  hall  awoy  quite  180  yards.     His  aecond  shot  with  the  hraasie  ia  also  parti- 

'  rirf^vol.  vii,  pp,  231-232. 
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cnlarly  good.  He  invarinhly  picka  the  bait  off  the  gaaa  with  a  olean  shave  of  the  club  head,  and 
with  an  eiitire  abseoce  of  digging  out  the  turf  behind  the  ball.  It  is  the  oeit  shot  vith  the  iron 
that  iiroves  to  be  the  BtumblingUoclc  in  the  merry  career  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  from  tee  to 
bole.  In  this  extremely  difficult  quarter,  half,  or  three-quarter  shot.  Hr.  Balfour  not  infrequently 
foOElea  despairingly ;  that  is  the  weak  point  of  otherwise  Mesdy  anil  consistent  play.      Bnt  the 


founilering  of  siioh  important  lihots  in  a  closely  contesteil  match  does  not  impair  his  temper,  hii 
coolness,  nor  bin  anxiety  to  retrieve  lost  ground.  It  iii  this  esseiitial  element  of  keenness  which  is 
the  onlslanding  characteristic  of  Kir.  Balfour  ne  a  golfer.  His  desire  to  win  is  unflagging,  and  his 
geniality  is  never  rufBed,  no  matter  how  dark  the  prospect  may  appear  against  him  and  his  partner. 
The  writer  observed  an  instance  of  this  in  a  recent  parliamentary  foursome  match,  in  which  Mr. 
Balfour  and  hia  brother  Gerald  playeil  against  two  members  of  the  press  gallery.  At  the  thirleentb 
hole  the  game  was  all  square.  Mr.  Balfour  drove  a  long  ball  going  to  the  foiirleenth,  and  left  his 
brother  a  hazardous  second  lo  play  across  a  bunker  over  a  low  belt  of  trees  up  to  the  green,  guarded 
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b7  an  ngl;  ditch.  'What  alwl]  I  do  here?'  oaatiouslj  queried  Hr,  Gemld  Baifoor.  'Oh,  pUy  u 
you  think  best ;  I  am  game  for  anything,  0«rr;  ! '  gaily  reaponded  the  leader  of  the  OppoBitioa ; 
and  so  effectiTely  did  the  brothen  play  the  hole  that  they  had  no  difficulty  in  poeketi^  it.  An 
incident  in  the  same  match  ia  recalled,  which  proves  that,  even  at  the  hands  of  so  diatinguiihed  a 
golfer,  nothing  should  be  taken  for  granted.  Mr.  Balfour  laid  his  opponent  a  stimy  on  the  green. 
The  distance  between  the  halls  wai  measuied.  There  waa  no  doubt  about  Mr.  Balfour's  measure- 
ment ;  the  rix  inches  marked  off  on  the  shaft  of  his  putter  shoved  that  the  balls  were  just  wltliin 
the  six  inches.  His  <q>ponent  also  had  his  putter  bandy  ;  he.  too,  had  the  six  JDchea  properly 
narked,  and  with  characteristic  Scottish  pmdenoe  he  tested  the  diatonce.  Then  n  nice  diffi- 
culty arose.  The  two  measujements  did  not  tally.  One  was  over  the  sii  inches ;  Hr.  Balfour's 
was  ondei  it,  so  the  pcrint  had  to  he  referred  to  Tom  I>unn.  The  two  putters  were  tested,  and  Mr. 
Balfour's  was  foond  to  be  a  quarter  of  on  inch  under  the  standard  measurement.  No  one  of  the 
party  was  more  amused  than  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  Thus,  bis  opponent  had  done  what  has 
baffled  Hr.  Oladstone — he  had  detected  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  '  leaning:  on  a  ftdse  putter.' 
That  match  was  so  stubbornly  fought  that  it  lasted  for  twenty-two  holes ;  and  as  the  last  putt  of 
the  Seolnaan  representative  trickled  towards  the  hole,  hung  for  a  brief  instant  on  the  very  lip,  and 
then  fell  in,  Hr.  Balfour  veritably  mads  the  welkin  ring  by  a  loud  and  hearty  shout  curiously 
compounded  of  disappointment  and  gaiety  at  the  loss  of  such  a  good  match.  The  above  pbiaie 
reveals  a  good  deal  of  the  character  of  the  statesman ;  and  to  those  of  the  school  of  Hr.  Alfred 
Lyttelton  may  be  commended  the  estimate  which  Hr.  BaUooi  has  formed  of  golf  as  a  sport.  '  It 
has  all  the  tbriUiog  excitement  of  deer-stoUdng  without  its  Inoonveniences  and  dangers,'  he  is 
reported  to  have  said  once  to  a  gentleman  who  was  sceptical  about  its  merits.  No  doubt,  as  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  sits  in  enforced  captivity,  listening  hour  after  hour  to  the  dreary  Parisl 
Councdls  debates,  his  imagination  oconsionoUy  strays  to  Fidra,  the  Bass,  and  Fointgarry,  bring 
ing  solace  to  the  jaded  spirit :  and  do  donbt  be  would  be  grateful  if  less  onerous  parliamentary 
duties  left  him  more  opportunity  to  i«visit  the  shores  of  the  Forth.  Hay  health  and  strength  long 
be  his  to  follow  his  favourite  game  t 

Besides  what  we  have  here  quoted,  a  great  many  interestiDg  notes 
regarding  Mr.  Balfour  and  golf  will  be  found  in  this  volume.  His  own  views  of 
the  game  are  to  be  found  in  the  speech  which  we  have  given  at  pp.  379-382, 
and  in  the  chapter  on  'The  Humours  of  Golf '  in  the  Badminton  volume, 
from  which  we  have  also  given  a  quotation.  Evidently  he  can  write  as 
well  as  he  can  play,  and  is  as  much  alive  to  the  humour  of  golf  as  to  its 
seriousness.  Nothing  better  than  that  Badminton  chapter  has  ever  been 
written  on  the  royal  and  audent  game.  When  the  above  account  of  Mr. 
Balfour  and  his  play  was  written  in  the  year  169^  he  had  still  a  golfing 
future  before  him.  In  1694  with  a  handicap  of  thirteen  strokes  he  was 
successful  in  shaking  off  all  his  opponents  and  winning  the  Parliamentary 
Tournament.  Thereafter  his  handicap  was  reduced  by  five  strokes,  a  great 
honour  for  one  who  is  ambitious  to  excel.  That  Mr.  Balfour  was  then  at  the 
top  of  his  game  was  evidenced  at  North  Berwick  that  same  year,  whcD  at  the 
September  meeting  of  the  old  club  he  came  in  with  83,  in  front  of  which 
there  were  only  two  scores — both  81 — made  by  two  of  the  moat  experienced 
players,  while  the  scratch  player  of  the  Parliamentary  Tournament — Mr.  Penn 
— on  the  same  occasion  registered  an  88.  The  next  day  he  had  a  79*  which 
was  almost  par  play  for  the  green  at  the  time.  It  was  immediately  after  this 
that  Mr.  Balfour  had  the  highest  honour  of  the  golfing  world  conferred  upon  him 
by  his  electionto  the  captaincy  of  the  Royal  and  Ancient  Club.  We  have  given 
2  Y 
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1874— Luff iiem  Club. 

P.  Brown. 

Thou.  Harle;. 
1875.  ^Bww  Rock  Club. 

Thoa.  Hope. 

And*.  BridgeB. 
187e.— Tantallon  Club. 

P,  Brodie. 

Geo.  Campbell. 
1877.— BaM  Rock  Club. 

P.  ^VliitecroBB. 

John  Forrest. 
IRTS.— Luffness  Club. 

F.  C.  Biimet. 

O.  B,  GiUaipip. 
187B.-BBBB  Rock  Club. 

R.  Taunton. 

J.  FolTGBt. 

1880.— BoBa  Rock  Cluh. 

And*.  Bridges. 

P.  Ooodfca 
1881.-na8*  Rock  Club. 

Andw.  Bridges, 

P.  GoDdiiU. 
1882.-BB8a  Rock  Club. 

Andw.  Bridges. 

P.  OoodKll. 
1883.— GulUne  Club. 

Thos.  LugtoD. 

Arch.  Murray. 
1884.— Gulluie  Club. 

T.  LugtoQ. 

A.  Murray. 


1885.— Ainherfield  Club. 

St.  Clair  Cunningbam.    W.  Why  took. 

John  Deana.  T.  A.  Begbie. 

1886.— Dirleton  Caatle  Club. 

J.  Shepherd.  J.  Itrothenton. 

G.  Shepherd.  D.  KIcbie. 
1887. -Basa  Rock  Club. 

A.  Wallace.  D.  M.  Jackson. 
J.  Forrest.  J.  Thorbum. 

1888.— New  Club. 

B.  HftU  Blyth.  C.  E.  S.  Chambers. 
Vf:  BIoiBom.  C.  StevenaoD. 

1883. -TantaUon  Club. 

D.  LyelL  J.  M'Cullooh. 

A.  M.  Roaa.  Gregor  M'Ciregor. 
1800.— Baaa  Rock  Club. 

D.  M.  Jackaon.  A.  WalUoe. 

J.  Henderson.  R.  Lounton. 
1891.— The  Boundell  Club. 

R  HaU  Blyth.  F.  V.  Hsgiul. 

Wm.  Bloisom.  A.  Stuart. 
189«.— Bass  Rock  Club. 

J.  Forreal.  J.  Henderaon. 

J.  Mitchell.  D.  M.  JackwiD. 
1893.-BBSS  Rock  Club. 

J.  Henderson.  J.  Mlushell. 

J.  Forrest.  D.  M.  Jackson. 
1894.— TantaUoD  Club. 

A.  M.  Bobs.  J.  M'CuUocb. 

L.  Stuart  Anderson.        M.  J,  Brown. 
1805. -Bass  Rock  Club. 

D.  M.  Jackson.  A.  Wallace. 

J.  MitohelL  A.  Thorbum. 


Some  discussion  having  arisen  as  to  the  venue  of  the  County  Cup  com- 
petition, a  meeting  of  delegates  from  all  the  count}'  clubs  was  held  on 
January  2nd,  I869,  when  it  was  decided  that  the  cup  should  almagM  be  played 
for  at  Luffness,  this  being  '  the  most  central '  place  of  meeting ;  also  that  the 
competition  should  annually  take  place  on  '  the  first  free  Saturday  after  the 
inspection  of  the  Yeomanry  at  Dunbar.'  The  former  condition  will  soon 
have  to  be  modified,  as  the  latter  has  already  been.  Up  till  last  year  (1895)  it 
was  a  condition  that  the  representatives  of  clubs  should  be  resident  in  the 
county,  or,  at  least,  should  reside  in  the  county  for  a  certain  period  each  year. 
Now  it  is  sufficient  that  they  are  simply  members  of  any  of  our  county  clubs. 
Last  year,  for  the  first  time,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  clubs,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  make  the  competition  extend  over  two  days. 

Hope  Challenge  Medal 
This  medal  was  gifted  to  the  LulFness  Club,  in  1S68,  by  Mr.  Hope.     The 
competition  was  to  take  place  over  Luffness  course,  but  the  medal  was  to  be 
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open  to  members  of  any  of  the  coun^  clubs.  For  «  long  time  this  was  the 
only  score  competition  in  which  the  various  clubs  met  together,  and  ever 
since  its  iDstitution  the  possession  of  this  medal  has  been  an  object  of  ambition 
to  our  best  players.  At  the  first  competition  Mr.  J.  R.  Whitecross  was 
victorious  with  a  score  of  80.  The  clubs  represented  on  that  occasion,  with 
the  number  of  players  from  each,  and  the  average  scores  for  the  seventeen 
boles  are  here  noted. 


Club, 

No. 

r  Players 

TaTKalloQ, 

3 

Luffnea^ 

4 

ThomUee, 

4 

North  Betwiok, 

4 

Dirleton  Cantle, 

* 

The  following  is  a  full  list  of  the  winners  since  the  institution  of  the  medal, 
with  the  names  of  their  respective  clubs. 


t.  J.  R.  WhiteoroBa.  Tantallon, 

».  F.  C.  Burnet,  Thomtree,    . 

).  J.  R.  yVhitecTtm,  Tautallon. 

I,  A.  Puntou,  Loffnew,   . 

i.  A.  Brawn,  Luffnesn,    . 

).  T.  Begbie,  Eait  Lothi&n,      . 

L  C.  Campbell,  Tant&llon,      . 

i.  T.  Harley,  Lutfneu,    . 

k  A.  Puntou,  LuRneaa,   . 

r.  T.  Harlcf,  Luffness,    . 

I.  W.  Wliytock.  Dirleton  Caetle 

(.  T.  Hwley,  Luffucm,    . 

).  T.  Harley.  Luffneia,     . 

I.  r.  GoDibli,  Baaa  Kock, 

I.  No  Comiietition. 

I.  H.  W.  Hurra;,  Gullane,     . 

I.  Hugh  Lugton,  GulUne, 

i.  Hugh  Lugtou,  tiuUane, 

>.  Hugh  Lugtou,  Gulliuie, 

r.  M.  J.  Brown,  Luffneaa, 

I  D.  A.  StevoDBon.  LulTn«»i, 

).  H.  W.  Murr»j,  GuUaae,      . 

).  H.  W.  Murmj,  Gullftne, 

L  John  WillianiBOD,  Lutfneiui, 

(.  John  Forrest,  Bans  Rock,    , 

t.  A.  H.  Robs,  TantAllon, 

I.  J.  Brothertson,  Dirleton  Castle, 

i.  M.  J.  Brown,  Luffness, 

S.  Major  Kinlooh,  Haddington, 


e  with  Mi.  C.  L.  Blaikie. 
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Hope  Challenge  Cup 
In  1871  Captain  Edward  S.  Hope,  R.N.,  presented  a  liandsome  silver  cup 
to  the  Lufihess  Club  for  annual  competition.  In  the  year  187S  this  was 
thrown  open  to  the  members  of  any  of  the  county  clubs.  The  competition  is 
by  holes,  twelve  being  the  number  usually  played.  The  round  for  this  tourna- 
ment breaks  at  the  seventh  hole,  on  finishing  at  which,  the  players  descend 
and  play  for  the  thirteenth  hole,  on  the  home  journey.  The  ties  go  on  till 
one  player  remains  in  possession  of  the  field,  and  the  competition  is  usually 
completed  in  one  day.  A  pendant,  which  remains  his  property,  is  given  by 
the  donor  to  each  winner  of  the  cup.  Subjoined  are  the  names  of  the  various 
winners : — 

1871.  J.  Millar.  1878.  A-  M.  Brown.  1885.  A.  Maodonftld.  1891.  H.B.CkIj™. 

1873.  F.  G.  Dickson.  187i).  A.  M.  Brown.  188G.  J,  E.  laidUy,  189s.  A.  M.  Rosb. 

1873.  J.  R.  WhilecroBB.  1880.  T.  Hwley.  18S7.  A.  O.  M.  Mackenzie.     1893.  A.  M.  Bow. 

1874.  Colin  CampboU.  1881.  A.  Murray,  .ggo  /R.  Clwk,  1894.  l>r.L.B.G™j. 

1875.  M.  J.  Brown.  188*.  J.  E.  LwdUy.  VM.  J.  Brown.  189,5.  T.  T.  Gr»)-. 

1876.  T.  Harley.  1883.  A.  Murray.  1889.  H.  B.  Bryden.  1896.  Dr.L.B.Gnij. 

1877.  T.  Harley.  1884.  J.  E.  UidUy.  1890.  A.  Murray. 

The  Haldane  Cup 
In  the  year  1894  Mr.  R.  B.   Haldane,  Q.C.,  member  of  Parliament  for 
the    county,  being  desirous  of  showing  his  interest  in  a  game  which  is  so 
popular  in  the  district,  presented  a  massive 
silver  cup  to  the  Dirleton  Castle  Gub  for 
competition  among  the  members.  This  club, 
deeming  the  cup  too  valuable  to  be  confined 
to  themselves,  and  with  the  view  of  having 
a  county  amateur  championship,  made  the 
tournament  open  to  all  county  golfers.     It 
is  therefore  competed  for  at  Gullane  annu- 
ally,  on    the   same    lines  as   the  amateur 
championship.     The  generous  action  of  the 
Dirleton  Castle  Club  has  not,  however,  as 
yet,  been   appreciated   by   county  golfers. 
The  relation  of  the   club  to  the  Gullane 
Club,  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
has,  no  doubt,  had  something  to  do  with  the 
practical    boycotting   of    the    competition, 
bi./sj/  F-.iitt  jiai^     Ed- 1  r-1,1         which  is  accordingly  very  much  confined  to 
members  of  the  Dirleton  Castle  Club.     In 
September  18iM,  when  the  cup  was  first  played  for,  there  were  sixteen  entries, 
of  which  only  four  were   from   other   clubs.     The  cup  was  won  by  Mr.  T. 
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Lugton,  jun.,  who  beat  Mr.  A.  Litster  in  the  final  by  two  up  and  one  to  play. 
The  second  competition  took  place  at  Gullane  on  June  28  and  July  6,  1895, 
when  the  entries  numbered  thirteen, 
of  which  twelve  were  from  the  Dirle- 
ton  Castle  Club.  The  victor  on  this 
occasion  was  Mr,  John  Brotherstone 
who  defeated  Mr.  A.  Litster  in  the 
final  by  five,  up  and  four  to  play. 

Thepresentyear(1896)  saw  an  im- 
provement in  the  tournament,  there 
being  34  entries,  of  which  15  were 
from  members  of  clubs  other  tlian 
the  Dirleton  Castle.  The  successfiil 
competitor  was  Mr.  H.  De  M.  Alex- 
ander, a  member  of  the  Gullane  Club. 

Gold  and  silver  medals  areawarded 
at  each  competition  for  the  Haldane 
Cup  to  the  winner  and  the  runner- 
up,  respectively. 

The  Open  Championship,  1892 

The  removal  of  the  Honourable 
Company  to  Muirfield  brought  the 

most  important  of  all  golf  meetings  jq„„  broth  eh  stone,  winner  of  the 

— the  Open  Championship — into  the  hai.dane  cue,  189; 

county  of  East  Lothian  in  the  year  rf"-™  «/■*""«">*  »jJt"*>M.£.r,»s-rr*j 

1892.  This  competition  was  initiated  by  the  Frestwick  Club  in  I860,  and  was 
held  over  Prestwick  Links  up  to,  and  including,  1870,  when  the  champion  belt 
became  the  property  of  Tom  Morris,  jun.,  who  had  won  it  three  times  in  suc- 
cession. In  1871  there  was  no  competition.  From  1872  up  to  1892  the  Open 
Championship  was  played  alternately  on  St.  Andrews,  Prestwick,  and  Mussel- 
burgh greens,  the  Royal  and  Ancient,  the  Prestwick  Club,  and  the  Honourable 
Company  having,  in  1872,  united  in  purchasing  a  championship  cup,  which 
entitled  them  to  the  control  of  its  management.'  It  was  decided  that  in  1 892 
Muirfield  should  take  the  place  of  Musselburgh  in  the  rotation.  Another  new 
departure  was  made  on  the  occasion.  Instead  of  two  rounds  of  stroke  play, 
four  rounds  had  to  be  played  to  decide  who  was  golf  champion  of  the  world. 
This  implied  a  competition  lasting  over  two  days.     Pivery  preparation  for  the 

•  At  a  meeling  in  Edinburgh  in  June  1S93,  ihe  representatives  of  ihese  clubs  decided  to 

admit  (he  Royal  Liverpool  and  the  St.  George's  Golf  Clulis  into  the  management.     Hoylake 

and  Sandwich  are  therefore  now  included  in  the  rotation,  whicii  is  as  follows;  Muirfield  1896, 

Hoflake  1897,  Prestwick  1898,  .Sandwich  1899,  St.  Andrews  1900;  and  ao  on. 

2<» 
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jp%at  event  was  made  by  the  Companj',  and  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  22nd 
and  23rd  of  September,  the  Hundred  Acre  Park  was  the  scene  of  battle,  with 
all  the  first  players  of  the  day  (Mr. 
Laidlay  was  the  only  absentee  of 
note)  lighting  for  possession  of  the 
field.  Had  the  old  rule  existed,  Mr. 
Horace  Hutchinson  would  have  been 
champion  once  more,  fgr  he  led  the 
first  day  by  three  strokes,  his  two 
rounds  being  li  and  78  respectively 
— very  fine  play.  On  the  second 
day  he  fell  out  of  the  running  in  the 
first  round  by  an  86,  while  Mr. 
Harold  H.  Hilton,  the  famous  Hoy- 
lake  player,  who  was  seven  strokes 
behind  him  the  first  day,  shot  to  the 
front  with  a  record  score  of  72  for 
his  third  round,  and  a  74>  for  his 
fourth  round,  his  grand  total  of  305 
bringing  him  in  open  champion.* 
Mr.John  Ball,  jun.,  his  distinguished 
neighbour,  came  next  with  308,  and 
the  professionals  Hugh  Kirkaldy 
and  A.  Herd  tied  with  him  at  the 
same  figure  for  second  place. 

The    first   Open    Championship 

,  ty         y  meeting  at  Muirfield  is  memorable 

Y  I  i(    jK..\^  not  only  for  the  increase  of  the  num- 

\Oj^*CA,  //^  VJ^  \SX&**        her  of  rounds  to  be  played,  but  also 

J,^^^--J/--^  for  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  gold 

distributed  among  the  professional 

OPEN  CHAMHION.    1893  ?  ^ 

) Fram a pimiairai, i, HimaHii  i.inrfxi)  competitofs.      ihis  marks  it  out  as 

the  beginning  of  a  new  era.  Hither- 
to only  ^20  had  lieen  given  in  prizes,  of  which  sum  the  champion  received  jE8.* 
Musselburgh  has  the  credit  of  making  this  advance.  Annoyed  at  the  proposed 
transference  of  the  meeting  from  their  old  course  to  Mulrdcld,  a  few  Musselburgh 
men  collected  a  sum  of  nearly  £\Q0  which  they  offered  to  the  committee  as  a 
supplement  to  the  usual  prizes,  if  they  would  agree  to  hold  the  meeting 
at  Musselburgh.     The  oiFer  Was  declined,  and  the  money  was  devoted  to  a 

'  We  have  given  an  account  of  Mr,  Hilton's  triumph  in  Golf,  Sept.  30,  1893. 
'  In  1891,  at  Si,  Andrews,  £yi  was  awardeci,  Hugh  Kirkaldy,  llie  champion,  receiving  the 
cup  for  the  year,  a  gold  watch,  and  £10. 
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profesBional  tournament  over  Musselburgh  course.  This  led  the  com- 
mittee to  increase  the  amount  offered,  so  as  not  to  leave  the  Championship 
meeting  behind  Musselburgh  in  money  value.  Since 
1892  about  £100  has  been  distributed  among  the 
best  professional  players  at  each  meeting.  TTiis  is 
partly  raised  by  a  chaise  of  lOs.  made  for  each  entry 
for  the  competition.  Had  a  professional  been  first 
at  Muirfield,  he  would  have  received  £35,  but  as  an 
amateur  won  the  championship,  this  sum  was  divided 
among  the  professionals.  In  addition  to  a  gold 
medal,  which  went  along  with  the  cup,  Mr.  Hilton 
got  a  special  prize,  value  £5,  offered  by  a  member 
of  the  Honourable  Company  for  the  lowest  score 
made  at  the  meeting.  The  year  previous,  at  St. 
Andrews,  when  Mr.  Hilton  entered  for  the  com- 
petition the  first  time,  he  stood  eighth  on  the  list 
with  17*,  Hugh  Kirkaldy  being  victor  with  l6a 
In  1891  he  was  runner-up  inthe  Amateur  Champion- 
ship, when  Mr.  Laidlay  was  victor  at  St.  Andrews ; 
and  in  1893  he  was  in  the  same  position  against  Mr. 
John  Ball,  jun.,  at  Sandwich.  His  Wellingtonian 
features  are  quite  becoming  in  the  hero  of  the  first 
Muirfield  Waterloo. 

Appended  are  the  chief  scores  of  this  meeting, 
those  of  the  first  four  players  being  given  in  detail  :- 
H.  H.  Hilton. 


Finit  Round,— 34466446646G443436— 78 
Seoond  Round,— 45666&T54446343535— 81 
Third  Round,— £44444463444454345— TU 
FoDrth  Bound,— 4f»443554444343536— 74 


Tot&l 


3(6 


Mr.  John  Boll,  Jun. 
Fint      Round,— 446564364645433436-76 
Seoond  Round,— 4445545654*8344445— 80 
Third     Round,— 354534454454444444— 74 
Fourth  Round,— 466644454666444435— 79 

Total  308 

Hugh  Eirbddj  (£15). 
FSrat      Round,— 455554664443444386— 77 
Second  Round,— 364646456665643445— 83 
Third     Round,— 355434464445433435— 73 
Fourth  Round,— M6444455444453436— 75 

Total  308 


A.  Herd  (£15).  Sirakts. 

Firat  Round, -4454.t5454455443«6- 77 
Second  Hound, -4i>35:V^')51454454434-78 
Third  Round,— S444K«)6644444.'M.'y.- 77 
Fourth  Round,— 44454445464445;t436-7« 
TotsI  308 


J.Ki.y[£7),     ■ 

S.  Sayen  (£7), 

Wim6p»rk(£5),      , 

Willio  Fernie  (£4),   . 

Archie  Simpson  (£4), 

Mr.  HoiwM  G.  Hulchinaon, 

J»ck  IVhito  (£4),      . 

Tom  V»rdon  (£4)      . 

Mr.  E.  6.  H.  UlaokweU,  . 

A.  Kiikkldy  (£3), 

Hr.  S.  Mure-FeTguBBon,   . 

Ben  Cunpbell  (£s),  . 

D.  Anderson,  jun.  (£2),    . 

Ur.  R.  T.  Boothb;, 
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Hr.  F.  A.  Fairlie,      . 

W.  M'Ewen(£l),      . 
W.  D.  More  (£1),     . 
Mi.  Ourlen  O.  Smith, 
Davie  Brown  (£1),    . 
Dauglu  M'Ewen  jlOs.), 
Mr.  E.  R  H.  BlKkwotl,  . 
Jack  Simpson,  . 
Mr.  L.  H.  Balfour,   . 

C.  Crawford,    . 
A.  Tingey, 
Davie  Orant,    . 
WiUic  Camplwll, 
Mr,  D.  Leitoli, . 
Mr.  J.  M.  Williamiioti, 
R.  W.  Kirk,     . 
Jack  Ferguson. 
Mr.  A.  Stuart, . 
Mr.  L.  S.  AddenHin, 
Mr.  J.  M'Cullocb. 
J.  Martin, 
Mr.  J.  L.  Low, 
Mr.  D.  Anilemin, 
J,  Dalgkisb,     . 
Mr,  <i.  M.  Fitujohn, 

D.  Clark,  . 

Mr.  A.  H.  Molenwor 
T.  ChiHbolm,    . 
Tom  Honii, 

The  Open  Chamhunship,  18!)6 
In  splendid  weather  for  goiMl  scoring,  the 
great  meeting  of  the  year  was  again  held  at 
Muirfieldon  June  10th  and  II th,  1S<)6,  and 
had  tu  be  continued  on  Saturday,  June  13th, 
owing  to  a  tie.  The  committee  of  the 
Honourable  Company  had  made  every  pos- 
sible arrangement  for  the  gathering,  several 
tents  having  been  erected  on  the  ground 
'"**■■  adjoining  the  clubhouse.  In  one  of  these 
the  ubiquitous  '  bike,'  whose  popularity,  espe- 
cially with  ladies,  is  almost  as  phenomenal 
as  that  of  golf,  secured  stabling  for  Is.,  while  the  others  were  used  for  refresh- 
ments and  for  the  convenience  of  players.  The  splendid  clubhouse  was  each 
day  thronged  with  members  and  their  guests,  the  ladies  having  on  this  occa- 
sion equal  privileges  with  their  lords  at  the  luncheon-table.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  press  had  special  provision  made  for  their  comfort,  Mrs.  Fitzjohn 
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and  the  members  of  her  f&mily  doing  their  very  best  to  make  every  one  as  com- 
fortable as  possible.  The  competitors  numbered  64,  A  good  many  of  these 
had  been  at  the  former  competition  in  1892,  but  this  gave  them  no  advantage 
in  regard  to  a  knowledge  of  the  green.  By  the  .alterations  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred (pp.  228-230),  the  course  was  virtually  made  a  new  one.  On  every  hand  it 
was  acknowledged  that,  as  a  test  of  the  game,  the  Muirlield  of  1 896  was  greatly 
superior  to  the  Muirfield  of  18y2,  Old  Tom  Morris,  the  hereof  a  hundred 
fights,  was  among  the  entrants,  this  being  the  thirty-liflh  time  be  had  played 
in  the  Championship,  The  only  notable  absentees  among  first-class  profes- 
sionals were  Douglas  Rolland  and  Hugh  Kirkaldy.  The  amateurs,  Mr.  John 
Ball,  jun.,  Mr,  H,  G.  Hutchinson,  and  Mr.  Balfour- Melville,  were  not  on  the 
field  to  dispute  the  day  with  the  professionals,  but  amateur  interests  were 
pretty  safe  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  F.  G.  Tait,  fresh  from  Sandwich,  where  he  had 
so  brilliantly  won  the  amateur  championship.  Mr.  Hilton,  the  hero  of  189S, 
was  also  present. 

Of  the  first  day's  play  the  most  remarkable  performance  was  the  opening 
round  of  A.  Herd,  who,  playing  with  Mr.  J.  £.  Laidlay,  did  a  72,  making  the 
same  record  for  the  new  course  as  Mr.  Hilton  had  made  for  the  old,  but  under 
much  more  difficult  conditions.  This  record  showed  almost  faultless  play. 
It  was  compiled  as  follows  : — 

Out,     444344454—36 

In,        464334544~3(^-T» 

In  the  afternoon  this  fine  player,  who  has  stood  first  in  so  many  great 
tournaments,  and  whose  performances  had  led  many  to  pin  their  faith  to  him 
as  Scotland's  hope  among  the  professionals,  took  twelve  strokes  more  to  the 
round,  his  total  of  l.'ifj  for  the  first  day  being  beaten  by  Taylor,  who  had  been 
two  years  champion,  and  who  now  stood  first  with  155.  With  a  total  of  1 64  for 
the  second  day.  Herd  was  out  of  the  running.  Harry  Varilon,  the  professional 
of  Ganton,  Scarborough,  having  then  equalled  Taylor's  first  day  score — 155, 
while  Taylor  took  Vardon's  first  day  score  of  I6I  for  his  second  day's  perform- 
ance, these  two  English  players  tied  with  31 6  strokes  each,  or  an  average  of  79 
for  the  four  rounds  of  the  green.  Mr.  F.  G.  Tait  distinguished  himself  must 
among  the  amateurs.  But  for  his  third  round — an  S-l',  for  which  he  blamed  a 
long  wait  and  the  eitcessivc  heat,  he  might  have  secured  the  double  honour, 
and  have  thus  equalled  Mr.  Ball's  performance  of  the  year  1890,  when  he  was 
both  amateur  and  open  champion.  Mr.  Tait  had  to  do  74  in  the  fourth  round  to 
tie  with  the  two  English  professionals.  He  was  so  near  doing  this  that  he  had 
thirteen  strokes  left  for  the  lost  three  holes.  At  the  long  hole,  however,  bad 
luck  on  the  putting-green  cost  him  a  six,  and  a  five  at  the  seventeenth  com- 
pletely barred  the  way.  Those  who  followed  the  amateur  champion  saw 
enough  of  his  fine  play,  however,  to  convince  them  that  he  hod  no  superior 
on  the  field,  though  he  <lid  not  carry  away  the  open  tro)>hy. 
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On  the  Friday  most  of  those  engaged  at  Muirfield  took  part  in  a  tourna- 
ment at    North    Berwick,'  and    on  Saturday    the   tie   between   Taylor  aod 


<|mAil»/-.-^ 


■  In  this  lonmameilt,  J.  H.  Taylor,  B.  Sayers,  and  W.  Fernie  lied  for  lirst  place  with  168 
for  ihe  Iwo  rounds,  and  each  received  ^£8.     Next  in  order  came : — 
I.  Braid  (^4).       .         .     170  I  J.  Rowe(/l).       .         .     173  I  A.  Kirkaldy  (/l), 
5.  Whi(e(/2),      .         .     171      I.  Hunter  (;£:).  —1..,......-    .  ^., 

A.  Herd  l£l),      .        .171      H.  Vardon  {£1) 
T.  Vardon  (^2),  .         .     172  1 
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Vardon  was  played  off  before  a  large  and  orderly  compaay  of  spectators, 
numbering  between  1500  and  2000.  No  finer  exposition  of  golf  was  ever 
witnessed  than  in  that  tie.>  While  Taylor,  at  times,  scarcely  played  up  to  his 
usual  form  in  approaching  and  holing  out,  his  scores  show  that  there  was  little 
amiss  with  his  play.  He  was  simply  vanquished  by  the  magnificent  golf  played 
by  bis  rival,  who  scarcely  ever  made  a  mistake.  The  tie-scores  were  as 
follow : — 

VnnloQ 


The  match  was  even  closer  than  these  figures  at  first  sight  indicate.  With 
three  holes  to  play  Vardon  had  two  strokes  in  hand.  The  sixteenth  was 
halved,  Taylor  losing  a  chance  of  gaining  one  of  the  strokes  by  his  approach 
having  a  bad  fall.  A  grand  putt  at  the  seventeenth  on  the  part  of  Vardon 
made  victory  almost  secure.  Taylor  had  now  to  play  the  desperate  game. 
With  his  second  he  made  a  hold  bid  to  reach  the  last  hole  and  score  a  three, 
which,  if  Vardon  took  six,  would  again  make  a  tie.  The  bunker  caught  his 
stroke,  and  he  thus  ran  up  a  six  for  his  boldness,  where  he  might  have  had  an 
easy  five.  The  champion  of  Sandwich  and  St  Andrews  the  two  preceding 
years  thus  fell  gloriously  fighting  for  a  third  year's  victory  which  would  have 
placed  him  on  equal  terms  with  young  Tom  Morris,  Jamie  Anderson,  and  Bob 
Ferguson,  who  all  had  the  honour  of  winning  the  championship  three  years  in 
succession.  Harry  Vardon,  of  whom  we  are  able  to  give  a  good  portrait,  learnt 
his  golf  as  a  hoy  at  his  native  place — Jersey.  Like  Taylor  he  started  life  as  a 
gardener,  but  at  the  suggestion  of  his  brother  Tom  (professional  at  Ilkley)  he 
took  up  golf  as  his  calling,  and  after  having  been  professional  at  Ripon  and  at 
Bury,  he  now  holds  that  position  at  Ganton,  Scarborough,  At  the  open  meet- 
ing at  Sandwich  in  1894  he  tied  for  fifth  place,  and  at  St.  Andrews  in  1895 
he  was  ninth.  He  had,  just  before  the  Muirfield  meeting,  defeated  both  the 
open  champion  and  the  amateur  champion  in  matches,  so  he  has  steadily  forged 
his  way  into  his  present  position.  His  style  is  very  finished.  In  his  swing 
he  is  more  like  a  St.  Andrews  player  than  the  ordinary  English  professional. 
He  is  only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  is  very  modest  and  unassuming  in 
manner  and  disposition,  as  a  golfer  and  n  man  just  the  kind  of  person  one 
delights  to  honour. 


)  We  have  given  a  full  account  of  the  Saturday  match  an<l  ihc  Championship  meeting  in 
Golf,  June  19,  1896. 
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The  following  a: 
of  them  :— 


;  the  principal  s< 


Harrj'  VknloD  (ChampioDsbip  uid  £30). 
Firat  Round,— 445a54455445M474fi— 83 
Second  Bound, -464503445155333744— TS 
Third  tto(md,-444556545354434544— 78 
FoDrtb  Eound,— 444454i4fi45e334G46— 77 
316 
J.  H.  TVylOT  (£30). 
Fim  Round, -3444fi4344456435745— 77 
S«oon<l  Round,— 35M54553445335G4G-78 
Third  Roond,  -544a0544364!>3364C— 81 
Pourlh  Round,— 344655646455634644— 80 

316 

Mr.  F.  G.  TiiL 
Tint      Bound, -B44S64445465633656-K) 
SmowI  Round,- 3364534553G3434734— 75 
Third      Round,- 454554505506444734-84 
Foarth  Round,— 344465444354434655-77 

Sl'J 
W.  Fomle  (£10). 
Fim  Round,— 454665544356333634-78 
Second  Round,— 3444666546445S3745— 79 
Third  Round,- 4fi445ri6454664V4844-8e 
Fourth  Round,— 3454i35754(»33464.5-80 


A.  Herd  (£7), 3«0 

J.  Bnid  (£5) 323 

U.  Sajera  (£3,  6a.  8d.),    .  ,3*4 


The  following  ore  the 


),  with  the  details  of  some  of  the  best 


D.  Brown  (£:t,  Gt.  Sd.),     ...  384 

A.H.  3ooU(£3,Gt8d.).         .        .  384 

T.  V»rdon  (£3),                .                .  SSS 

V.  M'Ewm  (£S),       ....  388 

W,  Auchterlonie  (£1,  Iftt),      .        .  349 

Archie  Simpaan(£l,  10a.),               .  329 

J.  K»y 330 

W.  Park,  inn.,           ....  330 

A.  Kirkildy, 330 

A.Toogoad, 334 

Mr.  J.  E.  Uidl.y,    .        .        .        .  3SS 

D.  H'Bwui, 336 

J.  Hiuiter, 335 

J.  Rosa, 335 

W.  Toogood 336 

Mr.  H.  H.  Hilton 337 

R.  W.  Kirk. 339 

D.  Anderson,  jun 339 

Mr.  D.  M.  Jackaon,         ...  339 

D.  Herd 340 

A.  Tingey, 342 

J.  W,  Taylor 344 

P.  Puton 345 

J.  Bowe, 347 

Mr.  S.  Mure-FergiisBon,   .  348 

K  Jonea, 349 

P.  Feraie, 349 

3.  LowB 358 

And.  SimiiMn,         ....  364 

H.  Turpie, 358 

Mr.  T.  T.  Gray 359 

C.  Cnliaway 360 

of  the  Golfing  Championship  :- 


Chamjnon  Bell 


1860-W.  Park,  MuBselburgh 174 

1801- Tom  Morria,  aen.,  Preatwiok 163 

1868— Tom  Morria,aen.,PregtniGk, 103- at  Preitwick. 

1863— W.  Park,  Musaelburgh 168— at  PreKvick. 

1864- Tom  MoniB,  wn.,  Preatwick 167— at  Preitwiii. 

1865— A.  Strath,  St.  Andrinra 168- at  Preatwiok. 

1866— W.  Park,  Muaaolburgh, 169— at  Proitwiok. 

1867— Tom  Morria,  aen,,  SL  Andrews HO— at  Pr«atwick. 

1868— Tom  Morria,  jun.,  St.  Andrewa, 154— at  Pteatwick. 

1869— Tom  Morria,  jun.,  SC  AndrewB, 157— at  Preatwiok. 

1870- Tom  AEoiTis,  jun.,  St.  Andrews, 149— at  PresCwiok. 

The  belt  having  been  won  thrice  in  succession  by  young  Tom,  it  became 
his  property,  and  the  Championship  remained  in  abeyance  for  two  years.     The 
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present  cup  wns  then  provided  and  offered  for  yearly  competition.     !t  is  to 
be  held  by  the  leading  club  in  the  district  where  the  winner  has  his  home. 


a  /-luyliierafM  bj  Mr.  J.  £.  LaiillajJ 


Champion  Cup 


1S72— Tom  Morrill,  jun.,  St.  Anilrewn, 
1873-Tom  KiiJci,  St.  Audrewg, 
1S74 — MuDgo  Park,  Musselburgh, 
1875— WiUiB  P»rk,  MuBBelburgh, 
1876— Bob  MMtin.  St.  Andrewi, 


IG6-ftt  Preatwlck. 
179— at  St.  AndrewH 
159-at  Musselburgli. 
Ifi6— at  Prestwick. 
176-at  St.  AodrawB. 
lUO-at  Husselbur^li. 
157— at  Preatmck. 
170— at  St.  Andrewa. 
lez— at  Mnuclburgh. 
Prestwick. 


1877— Jamie  Auderwm,  St.  Andrews,  .... 

1878-^Bniie  Audersou,  St.  Andrews.  .... 

1879— Jamie  Anderson.  St.  Andrews,         .... 

1880 — Bob  Ferguson.  Alusselburgh, 

1881 — Bob  Ferguson,  Musselburgh, 

188s— Bob  Ferguson,  Musselburgh 171— at  St.  Andrew*. 

1883— W.  Feniie,  Dumfries I!i9— at  Musselburgh.' 

18S4 — Jack  Simpson,  Carnoustie, 100 — at  Prestwick. 

188&-Bab  Martin,  St.  Andrew 171— at  St,  Andrews. 

lSa6-D.  Brown,  Musselburgh, 157-at  Musselburgh. 

1887-WiUiB  Park,  jun.,  Musselburgh llil-al  Preatwiek. 

1888-Jadt  Bnma,  Warwick, 171— at  St.  Andrews. 


'  After  a  lie  with  Bob  Fergus 


,  Mussel  l)Ui|;h. 
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1889- Willie  PittV,  jun..  Musselburgh, 195-M  Huuetbnrgb.' 

18!M>-Mr.  John  Ball,  jun..  Royal  Liverpool  G.  C 164— at  Prertwiok. 

lail— Hugh  Kirkaldy,  St.  Andrews IGG-at  3t  Anclrewa.* 

1698—Mr.  H.  H.  Hilton,  Royal  Liverpool  U.C,  .  305— at  Huirfield. 

1S93— W.  Auchlcrlonie,  St.  AndreOFB. 3»— at  Preatwiok. 

1894— J.  H.  Taylor,  Wincliextcr, 3iti— at  Sandwich. 

1895— J.  H.  Taylor,  Winchester, 3es-  at  St,  Andrews, 

1890— Harry  Vardon,  Scarborough, 316— at  Muirtield.' 

The  Amateur  Championship 
For  the  first  time  in  its  liistoiy,  the  Amateur  Championship  meeting  is  to 
be  held  in  East  Lothian  in  I  »!)7  on  the  Muirfield  course.  Out  of  the  twenty- 
three  clubs  which  are  entitled  to  «  say  in 
the  arrangement  of  this  meeting  five  are 
located  in  the  county.  One  is  therefore 
surprised  to  find  that  tlie  great  event  has 
been  so  long  in  coming  this  way.  Perhaps 
our  delegates  have  been  to  blame  for  not 
attending  the  meetings.  But  '  better  late 
than  never,'  and  now  that  a  beginning  is 
about  to  be  made,  the  amateur  champion- 
ship gathering  will  no  doubt  be  held  over 
other  greens  in  this  county,  for  we  have 
several  which  are  eminently  suitable  for 
the  meeting.  Although,  as  we  have  seen, 
the  first  competitions  of  the  Honourable 
Company  were  open  to  every  golfer,  yet  the 
jU  amateur  contest  as  now  carried  on  is  of 

^■0*"*^  /i?j"t-«^-*  recent  institution  compared  with  the  open 

event.     It  was  commenced  by  the  Royal 
rf™^!pwr^!."*,Av//.™',/!?J.,,^;'  ^*  Liverpool  Qubin  the  year  188ti.    On  April 
21st,  22nd,  and  23rd  of  that  year  a  golf 
tournament,  open  to  all  amateur  players  who  were  members  of  any  recognised 
club,  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  that  club  at  Hoylake.     The  entrance  fee 
was  £l.  Is.  each,  and  to  the  amount  received  from  fees  there  was  added 
by  the  club  a  sum  of  2,1  guineas  to  constitute  a  prize,  consisting  of  a  piece 
of  plate,subject  to  a  deduction  of  XlO  for  a  second  prize.     There  were  44 
entries.     Mr.  A.  F.  Macfie  was   victorious  in  the  final,  defeating  Mr.  H.  G, 
Hutchinson  (who  had  defeated  Mr.  John  Ball,  jun.,  in  the  semi-final  *)  by  7 
'  Afler  a  lie  wilh  Andrew  Kirkaldy,  Si.  Andrews. 
'  After  1891  the  compelilion  was  extended  lo  sevenly-two  holes. 
'  After  a  tie  with  J.  H.  Taylor,  Winchester. 

*  Mr.  Ball  the  very  same  week,  in  a  match  with  N!r.  Hutchinson,  made  a  record  for  ihe 
green — 73,  and  defeated  his  opponent  Iiy  7  up  and  6  to  play. 
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up  and  6  to  play.  The  gathering  was  a  thoroughly  representative  one, 
including  as  it  did  the  foremost  amateurs  of  the  day.  But  the  Liverpool 
Club  felt  that  a  more  representative  government  was  needed,  to  have  the  com- 
petition recognised  as  the  championship  meeting.  Other  clubs  might  do  as 
they  had  done,  and  there  would  thus  be  confusion  in  the  camp.  Recognising 
this,  a  meeting  of  golfers  of  light  and  leading  was  held  in  Edinburgh,  at  which 
the  matter  was  thoroughly  discussed.  The  result  of  this  meeting  was  the 
institution  of  the  Amateur  Championship,  'open  to  all  amateur  golfers, 
members  of  any  club,  and  to  be  played  for  annually  in  turn  over  the  links  of 
St.  Andrews,  Hoylake,  and  Prestwick.'  A  Championship  Trophy,  value  £100, 
was  purchased.  The  following  clubs  subscribed  to  this  trophy,  and  have  a 
right  to  send  delegates  to  the  annual  meeting,  which  fixes  the  venue  of  the 
tournament,  viz.  the  Royal  and  Ancient,  the  Royal  Liverpool,  the  Royal  Wimble- 
don, the  Honourable  Company  of  Edinburgh  Golfers,  the  Royal  Blackheath, 
Dalhousie,  the  Royal  North  Devon,  the  Edinburgh  Burgess,  Troon,  Brunts- 
field  Links,  West  Lancashire,  New  Club  of  North  Berwick,  tl)e  Royal  Albert 
of  Montrose,  Luffness,  Tantallon,  Aberdeen,  King  James  vi.  (Perth),  Aln- 
mouth,  Gullane,  Innerleven,  Formby,  Panmure,  and  St  George's  (Sandwich). 

The  following  are  the 

CondUiom 

The  Amateur  Golf  Championship  Tournament  is  open  to  all  Amateur 
Golfers,  Members  of  any  Golf  Club. 

1.  An  Amateur  Goiter  is  &  golfer  who  bas  never  made  for  »ale  golf  olula,  balls,  or  any  other 
article  oonnactdd  with  the  game  ;  who  hag  never  oanied  elnba  for  hire  after  attaining  tbe  age  of 
16  years,  and  who  has  not  oarried  clubs  for  hint  at  an;  time  within  six  jeara  of  the  date  on  which 
the  oompetition  begins :  who  haa  never  received  any  oonsideration  for  playing  in  a  match,  or  for 
giving  leasoiu  in  Che  game  ;  and  who  for  a  period  of  five  years  prior  to  let  September  1S86  bai 
never  reoeived  *  money  prize  in  any  open  competition. 

5.  Competitors  shall  enter  for  the  oompetition  through  the  secretaries  of  their  respective 
clDbs,  who,  in  sending  in  the  names,  shall  bo  held  to  certify  that  the  players  are  bond  JUt 
Amataor  Qolfers  in  terms  of  the  foregoing  definition. 

3.  The  EnCrance  Fee  ihail  Ire  One  Ouinai,  and  mutl  be  receired  by  the  Secretary  of  Iht  Clvb  on 
whote  Linki  the  tournameBt  it  held,  not  later  than       r.ts.  on  dan  "S 

4.  The  oompetitioa  shall  be  played  by  holes,  in  accordance  with  the  Rules  of  [the  club  on  whoso 
liola  tbe  toaroament  ia  held]. 

K.  The  draw  shall  take  place  on  the        day  of  ,  and  shall  be  oonducted  as  follows  :— 

Depending  on  the  number  of  entries,  such  number  of  byes  shall  be  first  drawn  as  shall,  after  the 
oompletion  of  the  first  round,  leave  4,  S,  16.  3s,  or  64  players,  and  one  draw  shall  decide  the  order 
of  play  throughout  tbe  eonpetiUon,  those  wbo  have  drawn  byes  being  placed  at  Che  head  of  the  list 
of  wiDBera  of  tbe  fint  rennd,  and  taking  their  place  in  the  second  round  in  the  order  in  which 
their  names  then  stand. 

6.  Each  game  shall  consist  of  one  round  of  18  boles,  except  the  final  heat,  which  shall  consist  of 
a  match  of  36  holes.     The  final  heat  shall  be  pUyed  on  a  separate  day. 

JFote. — The  above  conditiona  as  to  final  heat  were  passed  at  a  meeting  of  delegates,  held  at  St. 
Andrews,  in  Haroh  1895. 

7.  In  the  event  of  a  tie  in  any  round.  competitOTs  shall  conUnue  to  play  on  until  one  or  other 
shall  liave  gained  a  bole,  when  the  match  shall  be  considered  von. 
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8.  The  winner  of  the  oompclition  shall  be  the  Chsmpion  Amateur  Golfer  for  the  jear,  and  the 
trophy  Shalt  be  held  for  the  jcar  by  the  Club  from  which  the  winner  shall  hftTe  entered.  The 
winner  Bball  receive  a  gold  medal,  the  second  a  silver  medal,  and  the  thinl  and  fourth  brorae 
medals,  and  shall  save  their  stakes. 

9.  All  entries  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Committee  of  the  Club  on  whous  links  the 
is  held. 


K-,     .       -  Company  of  K 

IT  J!~^  and  3  to  play. 

0^«-< — >-— .^  1891-Mr.     J.      B. 


10.  All  disputes  shftU  be  settled  by  the 
Couimittee  of  the  Club  on  whose  links  the 
tournament  is  held,  whose  decision  shall  be 
final. 

11.  The  balanceof  the  entry -mooey,  after 
paying  ali  eipenses  connected  with  the  com- 
petition, shall  be  espended  in  providing 
prizes  for  the  four  winners. 

Annexed  is  the  result  of  the 
final  tie  for  the  Amftteur  Cliam- 
pionsliip  since  1886  : — 

18Se-~Ur.  H.  G.  Hutcbineon  (Royal  North 
Devon)  beat  Mr.  H.  A.  Lamb  [Royal 
Wimbledon)  by  7  up  and  6  to  play,  at 
St.  Andrews. 

1887— Mr.  H.  G.  HubihinsoD  (Royal  North 
Devon)  beat  Mr.  John  Ball.  jun.  (Royal 
Liverpool),  by  1  hole,  at  Hoylake. 

1888— Mr.  John  Ball,  jun.  (Royal  Uverpool), 
beat. Mr.  J.  E.  Laidlay  (Honourable 
Company  of  Edinburgh  Golfers)  by  !>  up 
and  4  to  play,  at  l^restwick. 

1889— Mr.  J.  E  Laidlay  (Honourable  Com- 
pany  at  Edinburgh  Golfers)  beat  Mr. 
Bslfout-Melville  (Royal  and  Ancient)  by 
a  up  and  1  to  play,  at  St.  Andrews. 

18!K)-Mr.  John  Ball.  jun.  (Royal  Uverpool) 
beat  Mr.  J.  E.  L^dlay  (Honourable 
ipeny  of  Edinburgh  Golfen)  by  4  up 


Laidlay     (Honourable 
Company   of   EMinbnrgh   Golfers)  beat 
//.■™»,./>*«'«-™/**,/-.,™,n,j„r.5,..j„rf™,;  Mr.   H.    H.    Hilton    (Royal   Liverpool) 

after  a  tic,  at  St.  Andrews. 
18W— Mr.  John  Ball,  juu.  (Royal  Liverpool),  beat  Mr.  H.  H.  Hilton  (Royal  Liverpool)  by  6  up 

and  i  to  play,  at  Sandwich. 
1893— Ur.  P.  0.  Anderson  (SL  Andrews  University)  beat  Mr.  J.  E.  UidUy  (Honourable  Com- 
pany of  Edinbuigh  Golfers)  by  1  hole,  at  l-reslwick. 
1894— Mr.  John  Ball,  jim.  (Royal  Liverpool)  beat  Mr.  S.  Mure-Feii;ueeon  (Royal  and  Ancient) 

by  one  hole,  at  Hoylake. 
1896— Mr.  L.  Balfour-Melvilte  (Royal  and  Ancient)  beat  Mr.  John  Ball,  jun.  (Roj-al  Liverpool), 

after  a  tie,  at  SL  Andrews. 
1806-Mr.  F.  O.  T^t  (Black  Watoh)  beat  Mr.  H.  H.  HUlon  (Roj-al  Liverpool)  by  8  up  and  7 
to  play,  at  Sandwich.' 

'  Thirty-six  holes  played  in  the  Una]  for  the  lirsl  lime. 
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The  Ladies'  Championship. 
Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven  is  to  be  a  memorable  year  in  the 
history  of  golf  in  East  Lothian.  The  county  is  not  only  to  have  the  Amateur 
Championship  at  Muirfield,  but  earlier  in  the  year  we  are  to  have  the  Ladies' 
Championship  at  Gullane.  This  meeting  is  held  under  the  auspices  of  _the 
Ladies'  Golf  Union,  which  was  instituted  on  the  19th  April  1893  at  a  meeting 
held  in  the  Grand  Hotel,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  over  which  Dr.  Laidlaw 
Purves  presided.  The  Union — the  first  suggestion  of  which  was  due  to  some 
members  of  the  Wimbledon  Ladies'  Club^— was  formed  with  the  following 
objects : — 

1.  To  promote  the  iatarcBts  of  the  game  of  Golf. 

5,  To  oblaiD  a  unifonnity  of  the  rules  of  the  gome  bj  eBt&bliahing  a  repreaentative  legislative 
kuthority. 

3.  To  establish  a  uniform  aj-atem  of  handioapjjing. 

4.  To  sot  ax  a  tribunal  and  court  of  reference  on  points  of  uncertaintj. 

6.  To  atnnge  the  Annual  Championihip  Competition,  and  obtain  the  funds  necessary  for  that 

Del^atee  from  affilialod  clubs,  with  the  office-bearers,  make  up  the  Council  of  the  Ladiea'  Union. 
The  eDtnnco-feea  and  annual  subscriptionn  payable  by  oluba  joining  the  Union  are  as  follows  ; — 
iviilrancc  F«.    Annua]  Suhwrlption. 
For  cluba  of  60  and  under  100  members,  .    £»    3    0  £110 

„     100    „       „       SOO 3    .1    0  S    K    0 

„         „     SOO  and  upwards, 550"  330 

A  Championship  Cup,  value  50  guineas,  was  at  once  secured,  Wimbledon,  St. 
Anne's,  and  St.  Andrews  heading  the  subscription  list  with  10  guineas  each. 
The  first  competition  for  the  Cup  came  off  at  St  Anne's  on  the  Sea,  this 
green  being  chosen  in  compliment  to  the  Lytham  and  St.  Anne's  Golf  Club, 
which  had  been  taking  steps  to  hold  a  championship  meeting  before  the  Ladies' 
Union  was  formed.  The  meeting  gave  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  hold  which 
the  royal  and  ancient  game  had  by  this  time  taken  of  thegentler  sex,  more 
especially  in  England.  Of  the  entrants  for  this  championship  on  the  occa- 
sion not  one  came  from  Scotland,  though  St.  Anne's  was  about  equidistant 
from  London  and  Edinbuigh.  With  such  a  galaxy  of  fair  players  many  of 
the  sterner  sex  no  doubt  felt  the  truth  of  Mr.  Ronald  Ross's  description  of  the 
lady  player  :— 

She  flits  on  the  green  with  a  gracious  mien. 

And  an  air  of  quiet  command. 
Like  an  angel  bright,  or  a  fairy  sprite. 

With  a  club  for  magic  wand  ; 
And  you  know  too  well  that  ehe  bears  a  spell 

That  puts  jour  peace  in  peril. 
For  no  magic  art  con  touoh  your  heart 

Like  the  amile  of  the  golfer  girl. 

There  were  others,  however,  who  were  more  struck  with  the  magic  art  of  the 
style  than  of  the  smile  of  the  lady-golfer.     Mr.  A.  H.  Doleman,  in  an  account 
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of  the  meeting,  in  describing  the  style  of  the  lady  who  becAine  champion,  and 

held  that  position 
'  for  three  years  in 
succession,  tells  us 
how  it  brought  to 
his  recollection 
that  of  a  iamous 
East  Lothian 
player  of  whom 
we  have  spoken. 
These  are  Mr.Dole- 
man's  words  :' — 

Tli*t  golf  u  k  BKme 
veil  adapted  for  ladies 
few  irill  deny.  Of 
ooune  there  are  a  fev 
croakers,  great  stioklers 
for  the  Bo-called  pro- 
prieties, ■who  will  tell 
fou  that  at  times  it 
BhowB  ladies  in  atti- 
tudes that  are  aaj  thing 
but  besDiiiiiig  and  lady- 
like- To  sueh  I  would 
remark  that  had  the; 
wllneased  the  plaj  of 
LadyHargant  Soott  at 
the  Championship,  I  am 
oonviDced  they  vould 
soon  have  ohanged  their 
opinion.  Anything 
more  graceful  and  lady- 
like than  the  style  of 
Lady  Mai^aret  Soott  it 
would  be  difficult  to 
imagine.  Her  long, 
beautiful  and  gisoeful 
swing  was  a  treat  to 
witness.  Running  over 
in  our  memory  the 
various  styles  of  gen- 
tlemen amateurs  we 
have  seen  in  a  long 
period  of  years,  those 
of  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Hay  and  Hr.  William 
Ooddard  of  Leith  were, 
in  our  opinion,  cert^ly 
the  finest.      The   two 
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a  kJaiL    Lttdy  Margaret  Scott's  ■wing  is  almost  u 

On  the  part  of  the  Ladies'  Unioo  it  was  a  generous  act  to  make  the  venue 
of  the  next  meeting  in  Scotland,  vhen  so  httle  encouragement  bad  been 
received  from  the  North.  For 
Oullane  it  is  a  high  honour  to 
he  singled  out  as  the  green 
over  which  the  first  meeting 
in  Scotland  is  to  he  held.  We 
have  roanj'  good  players  in  tlie 
home  country,  and  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  and 
we  hope  to  see  them  do  justice 
to  themselves  and  to  Scotland 
at  the  Gullane  meeting.  One 
result  will  no  doubt  be,  that 
many  of  our  Ladies'  Clubs  will 
become  affiliated  with  the 
Union. 

Like  the  majority  of  their 
lords,  the  fair  sex  play  the 
game  under  the  St.  Andrews 
Rules.  The  Union  has  added 
the  following  By-laws  : — 

(1)  Id  Int*r-Cliib  Mfttches  the 
mlDimum  number  of  the  team  shall 
lie  8  for  clufaa  of  over  60  membera  *u<] 
6  for  olubii  of  50  and  under. 

(a)  In  Inter-Club  Matches  euh 
match  ahall  count  %  in  addition  to  "'^^  pascok.  i.adv  champion,  1896 

the  number  of  holes  up. 

The  sis  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Union  are  Dr.  Laidlaw  Purves,  Mr.  Talbot 
Fair,  Mr.  Horace  G.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  H.  S.  C.  Everard,  CapUin  M'Calmont, 
and  Mr.  T.  Gilroy.  The  Hon.  Secretaiy  is  Miss  Issette  Pearson,  10  Northum- 
berland Avenue,  Putney,  London,  S.W.     Mrs.  J.  Hulton  is  Hon.  Treasurer. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the  final  tie  on  each  occasion  on  which  the 
Ladies'  Championship  has  been  played  : — 

1893.  Udy  Margaret  Soott  (Cotawold)  beat  Miss  Issette  Pearson  (Wimbledon)  by  T  up  and  5  to 

18SM.  Lady  Margaret  Scott  (CoUwold)  beat  Miss  Issette  rearson  (Wimbledon)  by  3  up  and  a  to 
play— at  Ijttlestone. 

1895.  Udy  Margaret  Scott  (Colswold)  beat  Miss  E.  Lj-thgoe  (Lytham,  and  St.  Anne's)  by  5  up 
and  4  to  pUy— at  Portnish. 

1896.  Min  Amy  Pascoe  (Wimbledon)  lieat  Miss  L.  Thomson  (Wimbletlon)  liy  3  up  and  3  to 
play— at  Hoylake. 
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The  Ladies'  Union  publishes  an  excellent  Annual,  from  which  all  informa- 
tion about  the  Union  and  its  affiliated  clubs  can  be  obtained. 

OF  SOME  NOTABLE  MATCHES  AND  SOME  NOTABLE  MEN 

PROFESSIONALS 

We  have  reserved  a  special  comer  in  our  golf-book  for  a  review  of  some 
notable  professional  and  amateur  matches  and  players  of  the  txntury.  The 
notable  events  are  chiefly  con- 
nected with  North  Berwick,  but  as 
other  county  greens  come  in  for  a 
share  of  attention,  we  have  reserved 
this  notice  till  we  had  gone  over  the 
whole  ground.  Before  the  forma- 
tion of  the  North  Berwick  Club,  we 
have  no  famous  matches  or  famous 
men  to  speak  of.  The  institution  of 
that  club,  composed,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  gentlemen,  a  good  many 
of  whom  belonged  to  the  Royal  and 
Ancient  Club  and  the  Honourable 
Company,  brings  us  at  once  into 
contact  with  great  players  and  great 
matches. 

John  Gourlay  may  be  first  men- 
tioned. He  Was  invited  down  to 
North  Berwick  year  after  year  by 
the  old  club  to  superintend  the 
arrangements  for  their  meeting,  for 
John  was  a  perfect  Master  of  Cere- 
monies at  gatherings  of  the  kind, 
having  been  tenant  of  the  grand 
stand  at  Musselburgh,  where  he  not 
i-An™«w«  ™»Ai  *"''y  ''^"^    ^°  \aok^  after  the  races, 

but  had  also  to  act  as  club-master 
to  the  Honourable  Company  of  Edinburgh  Golfers  when  they  kept  their 
clubs  at  the  grand  stand,  before  they  had  a  clubhouse.  As  a  feather-ball 
maker  Gourlay  was  unrivalled.'  He  was  very  handsome  in  appearance 
— well-built,  well-proportioned,  and  over  six  feet  in  height.      He  had  as  a 

'  The  apparatus  used  by  Gourlay  for  making  (he  balls  is  in  the  Edinburgh  Museum.  For  a 
case  of  leather  and  feather  balls  exhibited  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Exhibition  of  1851  he  recdved 
a  bronze  medal,  which  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Tom  Dunn,  his  soD-in-law. 
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golfer  a  perfect  style  of  play,  every  action  in  his  swing  being  easy  and 
graceful.  Id  his  day  he  was  the  greatest  authority  on  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  royal  and  ancient  game,  and  this,  combined  with  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  thorough  gentleman  in  manner  and  tastes,  and  the  soul  of  honour  in  all 
his  actions,  made  him  popular  with  the  gentlemen  players  of  the  period. 
Being  an  all-round  sportsman,  he  was  often  asked  out  with  shooting-parties, 
and  if  the  bags  at  times  were  not  heavy,  Gourlay's  humorous  stories  made 
up  for  the  disappointment  and  kept  the  company  merry.  Altogether  he  was 
a  man  of  genius,  and  his  name  is  of  outstanding  eminence  in  golfing  annals. 
His  sudden  death  in  1869  from  heart  disease  may  be  said  to  have  eclipsed  the 
gaiety  of  the  golf-world.  From  the  time  of  his  death  «11  his  funeral  was  over 
the  Honourable  Company  suspended  play,  and  over  two  hundred  golfers  followed 
his  remains  to  his  last  resting-place  in  Inveresk  Churchyard. 

At  an  early  stage  in  the  history  of  the  North  Berwick  Club  we  are  also 
introduced  to  a  quartette  of  heroes,  of  whose  renown  all  golf-books  speak  at 
length,'  Allan  Robertson,  whom  some  call  the  greatest  golfer  that  ever  lived  ; 
his  pupil,  Tom  Morris,  still  alive,  and  known  to  all  as  the  G.O.M.  of  profes- 
sionals ;  and  the  brothers  Willie  and  Jamie  Dunn.  Perhaps  the  most  notable 
match  in  the  history  of  golf  was  that  between  Allan  and  old  Tom  against  the 
Dunn  brothers  in  1849,  which  was  played  over  Musselburgh,  the  home  green  of 
the  Dunns,  St.  Andrews,  the  home  green  of  their  opponents,  and  North  Berwick 
as  neutral  ground.  At  Musselburgh,  the  Dunns  were  victorious  by  13  up  and 
1 2  to  play ;  at  St.  Andrews,  Tom  and  Allan  won  by  a  narrow  majority.  Like 
the  election  of  Lord  Rector  by  'nations '  at  the  Universities  of  Glasgow  and 
Aberdeen,  this  match  was  decided  by  greens  and  not  by  the  aggregate  of 
holes,  so  North  Berwick  was  the  scene  of  the  decisive  match. 

It  is  thus  graphically  described  by  Mr,  Peters  ^  : — 

Tlie  nutloh  started  amidst  the  grealeaC  enthusiasm.  The  veather  had  cleareil  u|>,  but  the  wind 
l>Iew  prettf  strong  from  the  south-west.  Each  party  had  its  own  tail  of  supporters,  those  for  the 
Alusselburgh  men  predamiuatiiij; — for  whioli,  af  oourse,  tlie  proximity  of  that  place  to  North 
Berwick  might  aooount.  Thej  were  led  by  Gourlay  the  ball-maker.  I  never  saw  a  mat«A  where 
Buch  vehemeut  partj  sjririt  was  diaplajed.  So  great  was  the  keenness  and  the  anxiety  to  see  whose 
ball  had  the  beet  lie,  that  no  sooner  were  Che  shots  played  than  off  the  whole  crowd  ran,  belter- 
skelter  ;  and  as  one  or  the  other  lay  best,  so  demonstrations  were  made  by  each  party.  Sir  David 
Baird  was  umpire,  and  a  splendid  one  he  made.  He  was  very  t«ll,  and  so  commanded  agooilviewof 
the  field ;  but  it  took  all  bis  firmness  to  keep  even  tolerable  order. 

The  early  part  of  the  match  went  greatly  in  favour  of  the  Dunns,  whose  play  was  magnificent. 
Theii  driving,  in  fact,  completely  overpowered  their  opponents.  They  went  swee|ring  over  hazards 
which  the  St.  AndrewB  men  had  to  play  short  of.  At  lunoh-lime  the  Dunns  were  four  up,  and 
long  odds  were  offered  on  them. 

On  reauming  the  match  the  advantage  went  still  further  to  the  credit  of  the  Musselburgh  men, 

'  Oftheseheroes  and  Ihcir  doings  much  of  an  inlerosling  kind  is  found  in  the  variousedilions 
of  Tit  Golfer's  Guide,  edited  by  Mr.  W.  Dalrymple,  and  published  by  Messrs.  While  and  Co., 
Edinbui^h,  besides  what  is  told  in  Clark's  Gclfa-viA  Mr.  Hutchinson's  Badminton  volume. 

'  RtmiHuttHtts  »/ Gel/ and  Ctlftri,  pp.  30-35, 
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and  every  one  Lhouglit  Lhat  viclnry  was  thoini ;  but  ude  never  koowt  when  the  tide  of  golf  will 
turn— onJ  turn  it  did.  Allan  tnirmeil  up  anJ  got  more  into  his  game  j  anil  then  one  hole  was  lakeo 
and  another,  and  yet  another ;  and  I  rememlier  Captain  Campbell  of  Sehiehallion,  with  whom  I  waa 
wallting,  8»)ing  in  great  glee,  'Gad,  sir,  if 
tliey  take  another  hole  they'll  win  the 
match!'  And  to  be  sure  another  waa  won,  and 
BO  on  until  the  match  stood  all  equal  and  two 
to  play. 

How  different  the  atUtude  of  the  Dunns' 
supinrtsrs  now  from  their  jubilant  and  vaunt- 
ing manner  at  lunoh-time  I  Silence  reigned, 
concern  was  on  every  brow,  the  elaetioity  had 
complalely  gone  from  Gouilay'a  Btep,  and  the 
profoundeat  aniioty  marked  every  line  of  his 
countananoe.  The  very  Dunns  thenuelvee 
were  demoralised ! 

On  the  other  hand  Allan  and  Tom  were 
serene,  and  their  supporters  Be  lively  as  they 
hail  been  depressed  before.     We  fell  victory 

When  the  lee-shots  were  played  tor  Che 
second  U«t  hole,  off  we  Hew,  as  usual,  to  see 
whoBO  ball  lay  ijest !  To  our  intense  dismay 
Allan's  lay  very  badly,  whilst  the  Dunns  lay 
further  on  beautifully.  Should  the  Dunns 
win  this  hole  they  would  be  doitny— they 
might  win  the  maWh !  Our  revolution  of 
feeling  was  great,  and  as  play  proceeded  was 
intensified,  for  Allan  and  Tom  had  played 
three  more  with  their  ball  lying  in  a  bunker 
close  to  and  in  front  of  the  putting-green  ! 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Dunns'  ball 

was  lying  close  at  the  back  of  a  curb-stone, 

I  on  a  cart-track,  off  the  green  to  the  right ! 

*,^.4.i,^,  y^   ^-  1^        -      ._^  First  of  all  they  wiHhed  the  stone  removed, 

-^^L— ,,.^»,,.j^  /Cv'u^.'L-C^J:^  and  called  to  some  one   to  go  for  a  spade; 

— —  -  but  Sir  David  Baird  would  not  sanction  ilH 

(FrmaiH  F.Hgriviiis)  removal,    because  it  was   off  the  couree  and 

a  fixture.     The  ball  liad  therefore  to  be  played  as  it  lay.     One  of  the  Dunns  (I  forget  which) 

struck  at  tlie  ball  with  his  iroa.  hut  hit  the  lop  of  the  stone.    The  other  did  the  same;  and 

again  the  same  operation  was  performed  nud  'the  like  '  played.    All  thin  time  the  barometer  of  our 

eipectaCion  had  been  eteadjly  rising,  and  had  now  almost  reached  'Set  Fair'  I    Tlie  odd  had  now 

to  be  played,  and  this  was  done  by  striking  the  ball  with  the  back  of  the  iron  on  to  graoa  tieyond 

the  track.     Had  Chat  been  done  at  first  the  hole  might  have  been  won  and  the  match  also ;  but 

both  men  had  by  this  time  loet  alt  judgment  and  nerve,  and  played  most  recklessly.     The  conse- 

i]uence  was  the  loss  of  the  hole,  and  Allan  and  Tom  dormg.    We  felt  the  rietery  was  now  seouie; 

and  BO,  in  fact,  it  turned  out,  and  Allan  and  Tom  remained  the  victor*  by  8  holes.' 

From  ex-Provost  Brodie,  who  was  an  onlooker,  and  from  the  veteran  old 
Tom  himself,  we  have  liad  accounts  of  this  memorable  match,  but  Mr.  Peters 
has  told  tlte  tale  so  well  that  his  statement  requires  but  little  in  the  way  of 
supplement.  When  things  looked  very  bad  for  the  St.  Andrews  men,  '  Mr. 
Jnhn  Wood,'  said  old  Tom,  'took  all  the  odds;  and  altliough  I  heard  10  to  1, 
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and    even    15  to  1    goingi   it    never   put   me  ony thing  aboot.'       Mr,  Bnxlie 

testifies  to  the  veteran's  imperturbability.    When  thin^  looked  very  Hopeless, 

he  said  to  Morris,  '  Tom,  you  're  going  to  be  beaten.'     Tom  replied,  '  I  'm  not  so 

sure   o'    that.       Tlie    Dunnies  are 

playin'  a  game  nae  man  can  beat, 

an'  they  may  fa'  olf,  but  there 's  nae 

fear  o'  Allan  an'  me  fa'in'  off.'    And 

so  it  turned  out.     One  Edinburgh 

golfer  who  had  a  lot  of  money  on 

the  Dunns,  thinking  the  match  was 

virtually  settled  at  lunch-time,  did 

not  go  out  again  with  the  players. 

On  meeting  one  who  was  on  the 

other  side, '  I  suppose  it 's  all  over," 

he  said.  '  Yes,'  said  the  other,  '  but 

all  over  on  the  wrong  side  for  you,' 

and  to  his  surprise  he  had  to  stump 

up,  instead  of  haul  in,  as  he  had 

When  this  great  battle  was 
fought  the  green  consisted  of  seven 
holes,  and  five  rounds  had  to  be 
played,  with  the  first  hole  out  ad- 
ditional, to  settle  the  match.  The 
turning-point,  so  graphically  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Peters,  was  at  the 
last  hole,  the  putting-green  of 
which  was  a  hollow  in  the  extreme 

east  end  of  the  present  course,  not  jamie  uuhn 

far   away   from    the    residence    of  ''"""" '''"'"'"'as'^^Jn^fuii  '"'"'     **  '' 

Provost   Brodie.       The    'stone  of 

stumbling'  which  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  Dunns  was  not  a  kerb-stone  (for 
the  road  was  not  formed, it  was  only  a  rough  unmetalled  cart-track);  it  was  a 
sea-boulder  stuck  fast  in  the  ground  on  grass  at  the  side  of  the  track,  opposite 
a  point  about  midway  between  Blenheim  House  (the  residence  of  Mr.  De 
Zoete)  and  Rockville  Lodge,  and  about  thirty  yards  to  the  right  of  the  hole. 
Before  disaster  overtook  the  Dunns,  Tom  and  Allan  had  got  into  grief  down 
to  the  left,  on  the  seashore.  It  is  not  reported  how  the  final  hole  was 
played.  All  that  we  know  is  that  the  misfortune  above  described  so  unhinged 
the  Dunns  that  they  were  virtually  helpless.  Mr.  Brodie  says  Sir  David's 
decision  that  the  ball  must  be  played  put  Jamie  Dunn  into  a  temper ;  be  was 
very  peppery  when  he  went  up  to  play,  and  so  niissed.     It  was  the  old  story — 
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'  Lose  your  temper,  and  you  lose  the  match.'  Mr.  Peters  gives  old  Tom  the 
credit  of  winniug  this  fight,  as  Allao  was,  at  the  start,  so  much  off  his  play  as 
to  justify  the  jeers  which  were  tlirowD  at  him,  such  as,  'That  wee  body  in  the 
red  jacket  canna  play  gowf,'  and  such  like.  Some  of  his  remarks  >  on  the 
four  are  worth  quoting : — ■ 

The  quartotta  wu  one  of  msgniflcent  plkyerg.  Of  the  lot  I  would  pUoe  AllftD,  u  >  mftn,  na 
the  least  powerful,  but  the  moet  Bcientifio.  Heoonld  not  pl&y  well  on  k  rough  gr^n,  for  he  ueed  light 
dube  and  bolU,  and  &  rough  grawy  green  wutoo  much  for  him  ;  but  on  St.  Andrews,  with  itinnap- 
proikchalile  turf,  he  «&b  unrivalled.  He  was,  we  then  considered,  alike  perfect  in  driving  off  the 
tee,  in  his  play  along  the  green,  and  in  his  approach  to,  his  putting  towards  and  into  the  hole.  .  ■  . 
Allan  wu  least  in  stature  of  the  four,  but  lithe  and  muscular,  and  had  a  swing  of  his  olub  which 
was  quite  musical,  and  described  a  perfeot  cirale.  I  have  pla^'ed  a  great  de»l  with  him  ■  ■  .  and 
eon  testify  to  hie  uniform  geniality,  thorough  earnestness  to  win  matches,  and  uncomplaiiiing 
temper  under  trials.  He  died  of  jaundice  when  a  comparatively  young  man,  highly  esteemed  and 
respeotsd  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  the  champion  of  his  own  game.  Tom  Morris  and  Willie 
DuiiD  I  would  class  on  a  par.  Willie  hod  a  parCiouUrly  graceful  style.  He  was  taller  than  the 
other  three,  very  supple,  and  swung  his  ciuh  with  great  agility  and  power.  Jamie  I>unn,  I  consider, 
woe  the  least  formidable  of  the  four  in  a  single,  but  alongside  his  brother  was  a  most  dangerous 
opponent.  Tom  Harris  I  need  hardly  describe.  ^Vho  iioa  ever  handled  a  club  and  does  not 
know  liim—his  genial  countenance,  dark  penetrating  eye,  which  never  failed  to  detect  a  cunning 
rood  to  the  hole,  imperturbable  temper,  unflinching  courage,  and  indamitable  seU-Oontrol,  under 

North  Berwick  has  a  claim  on  the  memory  of  Willie  Dunn  which  it  has 
not  on  any  of  the  other  members  of  this  quartette.  He  was  for  a  time  settled 
there  as  club-maker,  having  come  from 
Blackheath,  where  he  had  resided  from 
1851-1864.  Willie  belonged  to  Mussel- 
burgh,and  served  a  five-years 'apprentice- 
ship as  a  leather-and-feather  ball  maker 
to  John  Gourlay.  On  his  '  native  heath ' 
he  was  for  many  years  supreme.  His 
driving  powers  were  marvellous,  and 
through  the  green  it  never  seemed  to 
matter  to  him  whether  the  ball  lay 
cupped  or  in  long  grass :  '  they  were  a' 
ta'en  oot  by  the  htur  o'  the  heid,'  as  an 
old  golfer,  Willie  Bell,  used  to  say. 
Dunn  was  a  formidable  opponent  to 
Allan  Robertson.  If  some  assert  that 
WILLIE  DUNN,  sBN.  ' houest  Allan'  was  never  beaten,  they 

(■F-n^a/wworr./AJrrt.Koja/cwwo/MMiPCi..,        do  not  quite  respect  the  shades  of  Willie 
Dunn  in  making  the  statement,  though 
we   grant    that    in    their  most  famous    encounter,   which    lasted   ten   days, 
and    extended  to  twenty    rounds,   or   three  hundred   and   sixty  holes,  Allan 
'  HtmittiietiKts,  pp.  35-39> 
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cMTie  off  with  flyiog  colours,  beating  Dunn  on  the  last  day  of  the  match 
by  two  rounds  and  one  to  play.  Like  his  first  roaster,  Gourlay,  Willie 
Dunn  had  a  high  sense  of  honour,  a  kindly  heart  and  agreeable  manners,  which 
secured  for  him  the  esteem  and  respect  of  all  who  knew  him.  Jamie  was  his 
twin-brother,  and  a  good  soul  too ;  but  nature,  with  her  usual  caprice,  had 
endowed  the  one  much  more  favourably  than  the  other  in  the  qualities  which 
are  needed  to  make  a  good  golfer  and  a  strong  man. 

Willie  Park,  sen.,  comes  on  the  scene  alongside  of  these  four.  He  also  was 
identified  with  North  Berwick,  having  been  settled  there  for  a  time  as  a  club- 
maker  (1873-75),  and  having  played  over  the  green  some  of  his  greatest 
matches.  Dr.  Argyll  Robertson,  in  sending  us  some  of  his  golfing  reminis- 
cences, says : — 

Aa  I  daresay  Willie  Park  will  be  meDtiooed  in  your  book,  I  may  tell  you  that  I  vent  round  with 
bim  the  firat  time  he  ever  played  at  St.  Andrem— that  waa,  1  think,  in  the  iprlng  of  1854.  I  was 
a  student  of  SL  Andrews  UniTersity  at  the  time.  One  day,  while  at  the  Bum  hole,  pmctiaing  Kiine 
short  strokes  (for  I  was  not  able  to  play  long  strokes  at  the  time,  having  hurt  my  back),  I  noticed  a 
youth  with  a  fine  swing  play  a  magnifieent  full  drive  op  lo  the  hole.  I  knew  all  the  good  players  who 
osnally  frequented  the  links,  but  this  waa  a  stranger.  I  watched  him  putt  out.  and  then  aak  the 
urchin  who  earned  for  him  the  direotion  of  the  next  hole.  He  played  a  grand  long  stroke  in  the 
lino  indicated,  and  I  resolved  to  follow  him.  I  went  round  all  the  way,  giving  him  hints  as  to 
distanoe,  best  approaches,  etc,  and  kept  his  soore.  He  did  the  round  in  86,  a  marvellous  per- 
formance for  a  first  round,  considering  the  difficulty  of  the  course  in  tboee  days. 

Park's  object  in  appearing  at  St  Andrews  at  that  time  was  to  play  Allan 
Robertson.  But  Allan  told  him  he  would  not  play  him  till  he  had  beat«n 
Willie  Dunn  and  Tom  Morris.  After  playing  and  defeating  George  Morris,  the 
brother  of  Tom,  Park  had  his  first  encounter  at  St.  Andrews  with  old  Tom  in 
1854,  when  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age.  The  match  was  one  of  36  holes  for 
£50.  Park  was  five  up  on  the  two  rounds.  A  great  crowd  followed  the 
players,  and  when  the  game  was  over.  Park  was  quite  mobbed  by  the  crowd. 
'  Where  's  the  man  that  beat  Morris  f '  was  the  cry,  and  one  was  heard  to  call 
out,  '  He 's  no  a  man,  be 's  only  a  laddie  without  whiskers.'  Morris  thereafter 
challenged  Park  to  play  at  North  Berwick.  The  match  came  otFthe  following 
week,  and  Morris  (who  was  accompanied  by  Colonel  Fairlie  of  Coodham)  was 
again  severely  beaten.  These  two  matches  were  the  precursors  of  many 
famous  fights  between  these  two  heroes,  which  are  duly  chronicled  in  golfing 
annals.1  They  generally  played  over  four  greens,  St.  Andrews,  Prestwick, 
Musselburgh,  and  North  Berwick,  for  £100  a  side.  Morris  managed  to  retrieve 
the  laurels  he  lost  at  the  first  two  encounters,  and  over  the  whole  play  honours 
were  about  'easy.'  We  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  their  last  encounter  over 
North  Berwick  course  in  the  year  1882.     Morris  was  victor.     When  they  were 

'  Accounts  of  the  matches  vrill  be  found  in  TAe  CoI/ct's  Year-Bnek,  i866.  The  Scotsman, 
commenling  on  the  1S62  match,  which  was  won  by  Morris,  who  was  17  holes  to  the  good,  says 
this  '  triumph  is  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  golfing,  Tom  having  won  on  ill  the  links,  and  by 
a  heavier  majoiily  than  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  golfer  in  such  a  match.' 
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being  photographed  at  the  close  of  the  match,  aod  Wilhe  was  being  placed  in 
position,  he  said,  '  Mak  a  stymie.'  The  fact  was  that  Morris  had  laid  him  five 
or  six  stymies  in  the  match,  and  Willie,  anticipating  Riintgen,  seemed  to  think 
that  the  photograph  should  reveal 
the  secret  of  Tom's  victory.  Though 
Willie  Dunn  also  fell  before  him.  Park 
could  never  get  Allan  Robertson  to  fulfil 
his  promise,  and  so  the  two  never  met 
in  a  single  encounter.  He  was  no  less 
than  four  times  champion.  Of  Park's 
style  Mr.  Doleman,  who  was  his  inti- 
mate friend,  thus  speaks ' : — 

Willie's    prc-eminenoa    U    a    putter    ia  well 

known  to  »11  golfers  of    the  old    »hoaL>  .  .  . 

Another  marked  feature  of  hia  plaj  waa  his  power. 

ful  driving,  especially  in  his  earlier  years.     It  is 

eaid  that  on  hin  lasC  visit  to  St.  Anilrewa,  about 

IBM,   when  playing  Geordie   Morris,  whom  he 

eanily    defeated,    AUau     Robertaon    remarked, 

'He  frichtens  us  a'  wj'  his  lang  driving.'      In 

addressing  his  ball  when  driving  Willie's  position 

(liffereil  from  moat  golfers,  hia  right  foot  being 

a  little  in  front,   iostead  of  his  left.     He  had  as 

pretty  a  swing  as  ouo  could  wish  to  see.     It  was 

not  what  you  would  call  a  long  swing,   hut  a 

beautiful  round  swing.   The  dub  did  not  descend 

away  down  the  back  almost  to  the  ground,  as  is 

the  case  with  many  poeseuiog  a  very  long  awing, 

but   described,  as  it  were,   a  circle  round  the 

heail.     So  clean  did  he  strike  the  ball,  and  with 

WJLLIK  PAKK,  sElN.  such  lofx,  that  on  many  occasions  when  I  have 

(Frmitri<aii^nflthli'j''r.M'»ta'v>>)  stood  dose  behind  him  the  meeting  of  the  elub 

and  the  ball  sounded  more  like  the  rejiort  of  a 

(ristol  than  anything  else.    He  playeil  splendid  long  approaches  with  his  oleek,  but  was  never  what 

might  be  calleil  j/rme  with  his  iron.    For  want  of  a  better  name,  Willie  was  what  yon  might  call  a 

wooden  club  player.     For  many  years  he  hail  in  hia  poeeession  two  clubs  which  he  used  to  Ull  me 

ought  to  be  framed,  on  account  of  the  many  important  matches  he  hail  won  by  their  bei|).     One 

was  a  little  old  alcek,  and  the  other  bis  famous  old  wooden  |nittor.     It  ia  just  possible  he  may  have 

one  or  both  of  them  yet,*    The  lung  spoon  was  also  a  powerful  weapon  in  hia  hands.     With  it  a 

bad-lying  ball  went  away  as  if  it  bad  been  shot  from  some  rocket  ajiparatus. 

Recently  we  had  a  long  interview  with  old  Willie,  whom  we  found  sitting 
in  his  snug  room  with  his  warm  '  tippet '  (as  he  calls  it)  round  his  shoulders,  and 
enjoying  all  the  kindly  comforts  that  his  attached  family  can  bestow,  to  cheer 

'  Golfer's  Guide,  1895,  PP-  ^<  **■ 

*  Mr.  Everard  in  the  Badmintan  Golf,  p.  346(4lhed.),  dwells  on  this  special  feature  of 
Park's  play. 

*  This  old  putter,  which  had  come  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  D.  Lewb,  has  been  recently 
presented  bj  him  to  young  Willie  Park,  by  whom  it  is  highly  priied. 
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htm  now  that  he  can  no  longer  enjoy  a  game.  He  fought  all  his  battles  over 
again  with  a  clear  memory,  laying  emphasis  on  his  victories  and  passing  lightly 
over  his  defeats,  just  as  all  golfers  do.  Besides  giving  graphic  descriptions  of 
the  Morris  tussles,  he  related  how  he  went  down  one  day  to  North  Berwick 
to  play  Davie  Strath  for  £50.  His  backers,  Messrs.  Miller  and  Smart,  did  not 
turn  up.  Willie  could  not  produce  the  stake — he  was  £15  short  of  the  sum 
required,  when  Mr.  Edward  Blyth  came  forward  with  the  needful ;  the  match 
proceeded  ;  he  won ;  paid  Mr.  Blyth  his  money,  and  returned  home  with 
the  balance  in  his  pocket.  Another  match  on  which  he  was  eloquent  was 
one  in  which  Strath  and  he  played  old  and  young  Tom  over  Lufihess  for 
£10  (1874).  Captain  Baird  Hay  of  Belton  coming  up  to  the  four  (of  whom 
three  hailed  from  St.  Andrews)  was  asked  by  Park  if  he  wished  to  support 
him.  '  No,  Willie,"  was  his  reply,  '  with  three  horses  from  one  stable  it 's  not 
good  enough,  but  I  will  give  a  pound  extra  to  the  best  player.'  Strath  and 
Park  n'on  on  the  two  rounds  by  7  up  and  6  to  play. 

Like  every  one  else,  old  Willie  spoke  in  high  praise  of  the  style  of  Sir 
Robert  Hay  :  it  was  '  the  finest  for  a  gentleman '  that  he  remembered  to  have 
seen.  Mr.  John  Wood  was  '  a  sloshing  player,  using  a  driver  with  a  strong  heavy 
head.'  Jamie  Dunn  was  *a  cunnin'  auld  player,'  but  'grand'  was  the  epithet 
bestowed  on  his  brother  Willie.  Allan  Robertson  was  '  a  pawky  auld  huddie,' 
a  description  drawn  no  doubt  from  his  aversion  to  encounter  the  speaker. 
Strath  was  '  a  fine  steady  player,'  and  as  for  young  Tom  Morris,  he  '  went  for 
everything,  an'  whyles  played  some  very  wild  shots,  for  he  swung  himself 
clean  off  his  feet."  Of  Messrs.  Goddard,  Condie,  Glennie,  Fairlie,  Gilbert  Mit- 
chell-Innes,  Sir  David  Baird,  and  other  distinguished  amateurs,  Willie  had  many 
interesting  incidents  to  relate.  All  that  we  could  get  him  to  say  in  comparing 
the  past  with  the  present,  was  the  cannyScot  remark, '  There  were  guid  players  i' 
thae  days  jist  as  there  are  noo.'  The  Laird  of  Newhyth  must,  however,  have 
impressed  him  with  his  dauntlessness,  for  Willie'  related  to  us  how  on  one 
occasion  Sir  David,  on  a  drenching  wet  day,  drove  down  to  Musselburgh, 
played  eight  rounds  of  the  links,  and  drove  back  to  Newhyth  '  without  chang- 
ing a  stitch,'-~-a  '  record,'  we  should  say,  that  must  be  ill  to  heat. 

David  Strath  is  the  next  name  in  this  classic  period  that  invites  attention. 
His  life  was  brief,  and  his  tenure  of  office  at  North  Berwick  but  a  short  one, 
but  his  fame  will  ever  shed  lustre  on  the  place.  If,  as  we  are  told,  no  greater 
golfer  than  young  Tom  Morris  ever  trod  the  turf,  then  Davie  Stmth  occupied 
a  position  not  much  inferior,  for  it  is  always  understood  that  young  Tom  had 
no  rival  so  dangerous  as  Davie,  as  he  had  no  friend  to  whom  he  was  mote 
devoted.  Strath  was  appointed  to  the  situation  of  green-keeper  at  North 
Berwick  in  1 876,  about  a  year  after  the  death  of  young  Tom  Morris.  His  life 
was  cut  short  in  1879  by  consumption,  which  ten  years  before  had  carried  ofT 
his  brother  Andrew,  who  was  also  in  his  brief  day  a  distinguished  golfer.     But 
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though  he  waa  not  thirty  when  he  died,  Davie  had  been  identified  with  many 
notable  matches.  In  his  contests  with  young  Tom  he  is  said  to  have  had  rather 
the  best  of  the  driving,  but  Tommy,  by  virtue  of  his  superior  putting,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  generally  pulled  off 
the  match.  The  Rev.  W.  Proudfoot, 
who  was  fortunate  in  witnessing  many 
of  these  matches  when  a  student  at 
St  Andrews,  has  written  down  *  his 
impressions  of  the  Castor  and  Pollux 
of  golf  as  follows  :— 

YouDg  Tom  and  Davie  Slrath  were  un- 
doubtedly the  best  golfers  of  their  U»  brief 
day.  We  c«anat  well  separate  tbem— at  least 
we  cuinot  speak  of  Davie  without  conataDt 
reference  to  Tommy,  for  it  was  in  frequent 
single  combat  with  the  young  champion  of  his 
time  that  Davie  proveil  himself  a  player  of 
the  flueat  calibre.  What  lover  of  the  game, 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  witnean  Lheae  grand 
matcheB  in  the  early  aeventiea,  can  ever  forget 
the  genuine  plcsBure  they  afforded  !  Icanstill 
see  in  all  its  details  the  addreaa  to  the  ball, 
the  deft  and  eli^ant  handling  of  the  duh, 
which  of  itself  gave  assurance  that  the  game 
waa  there.  Tommy  was  the  embodiment  of 
maaterful  energy.  Every  muscle  of  hia  well- 
kidt  frame  seemed  aummoued  into  service. 
He  stood  well  back  from  the  hall,  and  with 
dashing,  pressing,  forceful  style  of  driving, 
which  seldom  failed,  sent  it  whizzing  on  its 
far  and  sure  fliglit.  If  he  chanced  to  top  hia 
tee,  the  second  stroke  would  be  an  extra  press, 
of  which  the  ball  almost  invariably  got  the  full 
benefit  Davie's  swing  was  very  different.  It 
was  a  picture  of  conaommate  grace  and  power, 
'  the  very  poetry  of  motion,'  as  Professor  Tait 
ia  reported  to  have  called  it.  '  With  the 
exception,  iierhaps,  of  old  Willie  Park,  of  all 
profeaaionala  I  have  ever  seen.  Strath  had  the 
SET  OF  CLUBS  MADE  BY  DAVIE  ST«ATH  prettiest  Btyle.'    So  wrote  Sir  Alei.  Kinloeb, 

fTi^l^f^^n..K.'num^i,r,.H,i^i^„.  who  had  frequently  played  in  fouraomea  with 

Fnm  s  piaiitraph  kj  Mr.  K.  A.  FKitirij  Davie.     His  position  waa  more  upright  than 

Tommy's ;  he  stood  nearer  the  balL  With 
an  easy  back,  but  with  most  purposeful  downward  swish,  be  drove  a  higher  ball  with  longer 
carry  than  his  opimnent,  yet  in  this  part  of  the  game  they  would  be  lying  cheek- by -jowl, 
tor  what  the  one  gained  in  carry,  the  other  made  up  by  the  longer  run  ha  managed  to 
get  on  the  ball.  Barring  mishaps,  the  next  shot  also  left  the  argument  even-  The  approach 
stroke  made  as  little  difference,  for  in  deiteroua  wrist  use  of  the  old-fashioned  iron  they  were  as 
perfect  as  mortals  could  well  be.     When  the  approach  was  long,  Davie's  favourite  weapon  was  the 

I  Gal/,  Nov-  32,  1895. 
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cledf.  which  in  hie  hand  played  mnay  a  maryellonsly  woiuBte  abol.  The  onlookera'  feeling  woa 
frequently— 'He  II  Devar  reach  the  green  with  that  club.'  But  he  did.  For  a  like  distance  Tommy 
preferred  a  (aionrite  red-headed  mid'spoon,  which  was  just  as  effective  in  execution  as  his  rival's 
cleek.  Only  on  the  putting-green  wu  there  a  perceptihle  dip  of  the  balance  in  young  Tam'H  favour. 
Here,  it  seemed  to  u«  all,  he  wa«  Bini]dy  invincible  with  his  wooden  )iutter.  If  we  accept  the 
dictum  about  driving  being  an  art,  and  iron  play  a  science,  then  they  both  had  mastered  the  art 
and  acqnired  the  wience.  If,  aoootding  to  the  same  authority,  putting  ia  an  inepiration,  then 
Tommy  wae  the  more  favouied  of  tlie  goddeea.  These  lost  twenty  yean  have  certainly  produceil 
nothing  better  in  this  part  of  the  game.  The  ease  of  the  Free  Cbuich  miniiiler,  who  animadverted 
on  his  putting  as  l^-Hng  precision  and  dnnsion,  was  never  Tommy's.  In  fact.  Strath  frequently 
remarked,  if  he  could  only  putt  like  Tommy,  he  would  have  nothing  to  fear.  As  it  vas.  he 
oeoasioually  came  in  victorious,  and,  when  he  fell,  it  was  never  far  from  home.  On  one  oocaaion, 
■a  the  match  neared  the  seventeenth  green,  an  excited  native  rushed  to  the  hole,  seised  the  flag, 
and  ordered  the  crowd  to  make  way.  '  Stand  back.  I  tell  ye  !  Things  are  coming  to  a  crust.'  We 
thought  the  good  man  meant  crieia ;  only  he  didn't  say  so.  The  solemn  crowd  tittered:  the 
intense  expression  of  the  players  relaxed  into  a  good-humoured  smile ;  but  Da>ie,  who  was  pro- 
bably more  overcome  by  the  little  distracting  incident,  lost  the  match.  I  have  heard  it  said  that, 
at  a  critical  moment.  Tommy  had  a  shade  more  nerve  than  bis  friend  ;  and  this  may  also  largely 
aocount  for  the  deadlier  putting  of  the  young  champion. 

One  of  Strath's  great  matches  was  with  Mr.  John  Ball  of  Hoylake,  father 
of  the  more  famous  John  Ball,  jun.  It  is  thus  described  in  the  j( ha ua/ for 
1887-88  :— 

In  October  1876,  Mr.  John  Ball,  jun.,  who  hod  ac<|uired  his  knowledge  of  the  game  at  Hoylake, 
offering  to  take  young  Tom  llorris  as  partner,  challenged  Davie  Strath  and  any  amateur.  A 
match  was  arranged — Mr.  A.  H.  Holesworth  becoming  the  partner  of  Strath— to  play  a  73-hole 
matoh,  but  the  death  of  young  Tom  prevented  its  accomplishment.  In  the  following  year  Davie 
Strath  wished  to  take  young  Tom's  plaoe,  with  Mr.  John  Ball,  jun.,  as  his  partner,  and  offered  to 
play  any  amateur  and  professional,  which  was  accepted  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Moleswortb  and  John  Allan 
of  Westward  Ho  !  The  match  was  for  £100  a  side,  four  rounds  of  the  green,  two  rounds  a  day. 
The  first  round  terminated  in  favour  of  Mr.  Ball  and  Strath  by  4  holes ;  the  second  round  was 
halved  ;  in  the  third  round  Hr.  Ball  and  Strath  added  5  holes  to  their  lead,  thus  making  them  0 
up  and  18  to  play.     They  finally  won  the  match  by  T  up  and  5  to  play. 

At  Hoylake,  on  April  24th,  1872,  the  first  professional  tournament  of  any 
importance  held  in  England  took  place.  A  silver  medal  and  £55  in  prizes 
were  offered.  Young  Tom  was  first  with  a  score  of  1 67  for  the  two  rounds, 
receiving  £15  and  the  medal.  But  Jonathan  and  David  were  not  far  apart, 
Strath  with  168  being  second,  and  receiving  £10.  Davie's  first  round  was  3 
strokes  better  than  Tommy's,  but  Tommy's  second  round  was  4  strokes  better 
than  Davie's.     That  made  all  the  difference. 

A  famous  victory  of  Strath's  was  in  a  match  at  North  Berwick  with  the 
celebrated  amateur,  Mr.  A.  M.  Ross,  to  whom  a  third  was  conceded.  Mr. 
Ross  gives  this  account  of  the  game  : — 

The  match  I  played  against  the  late  Davie  Stratli  was  a  memorable  cue,  the  amount  at  stake 
being  very  great,  much  greater  than  I  would  ever  dream  of  playing  for  now;  tlie  enthusiasm  of  my 
backers  was  quickly  res|)ondeil  to  by  Davie's  hackers,  which  resulted  in  a  very  big  stake  being 
played  for.  1  was  receiving  a  third,  and  one  round  of  the  green  was  to  prove  the  conqueror.  At  this 
distant  ilate  I  ouinot  describe  the  match  minutely,  hut  you  will  understand  the  form  when  I  say  I 
had  ten  '  fours '  in  suocesuon  beginning  at  the  third  hole.  Davie's  game  was  nothing  loss  than  phe- 
nomenal, he  having  no  less  than  sin 'thraei' and  two 'twos' in  the  round,  and  this  when  the  new  course 
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had  juat  been  added  to  the  old  green,  and  jouvill  recollect 'ShipkaPau' at  that  time  waBacantion 
to  wild  driverg.  Tlie  Btnight  and  narrow  path  led  on  to  Elyeium,  tbe  broad  road  led  to  destruotioD. 
The  game  proceeded  in  a  ding-dong  kind  of  manner  until  arriving  at  the  gate,  where  Davie  was  1 
up  and  3  to  pia3-.  In  playing  Point  Garry  I  holed  in  4  from  the  top  of  the  bill.  SO  yards  or  mi,  the 
game  tieing  thun  all  even  and  1  tu  play.  For  the  purpose  of  this  match  the  holes  had  been  newly 
made,  but  they  diil  not  alter  the  liole  on  the  liome  green,  and  this  mialake  won  Davie  tbe  match, 
aa  I  lay  dead  in  three,  and  Davie  played  the  like  and  lay  for  a  minute  it  seemed  on  the  top  aide  of 
the  lop  hole  ;  but  an  I  went  la  play  Davie'a  lull  toppled  into  the  hole,  thus  winning  the  match  by 
1  hole.     The  crowd,  which  woh  very  large,  all  thought  it  ought  to  have  been  a  halved  match. 

I  venture  le  nay.  no  game  played  on  North  Uerwick  has  equalled  this  truly  wonderful  round  of 
Strath's,  taking  the  Lazaids,  etc. ,  into  consideiation. 

The  last  appearance  made  by  Strath  was  at  a  tournament  at  Glasgow,  in 
March  1878 — open  to  all  the  world,  in  which  all  the  great  players  of  the  day 
took  part,— when  he  came  in  first,  and  won  a  handsome  trophy.  Soon  after 
this,  a  severe  cold  developed  into  that  hereditary  lung  aJFection  to  which  we 
have  referred.  In  the  autumn,  on  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  set  out  on  a 
voyage  to  Australia,  from  which  he  never  returned,  dying  four  days  before 
the  vessel  reached  Melbourne,  on  January  28th,  1879. 

Prior  to  that  fatal  day,  when,  after  playing  with  his  father  at  North  Berwick 
against  Willie  and  Mungo  Pork,  and  winning  the  match,  young  Tom  Morris 
went  back  to  St.  Andrews  to  find  his  home  life  in  ruins,  he  had  played  a  f;ood 
deal  over  North  Berwick  and  other  East  Lothian  greens.  On  February  1 1th, 
1 S69,  a  match — two  rounds  of  the  links^ — for  XSO  a  side,  was  played  over  LulT- 
ness  Links,  between  young  Morris  and  Bob  Ferguson.  Morris  gained  by  eight 
holes  up  and  seven  to  play.  In  a  short  by-match  for  £Z  a  side  Morris 
again  proved  victorious  by  two  boles,  thus  beating  Ferguson  on  the  day's 
play  by  ten  holes.  The  Haddingtonshire  Courier,  in  reporting  the  match, 
says  regarding  the  winner,  who  then  held  the  champion  belt:  'As  he  is 
but  a  youth  of  not  more  than  eighteen,  it  may  he  assumed  that  at  the 
present  moment  he  is  the  best  player  in  Scotland,  which,  of  course, 
means  that  he  is  the  best  player  in  the  world.'  Tom's  scores  for  the  two 
rounds  were  77  each,  Ferguson's  83  and  81.  Mr.  Brodie  used  to  get  up 
matches  in  which  he  backed  Morris  to  go  round  North  Berwick  in  a  certain 
number  of  strokes.  One  day  the  youth  was  smoking  and  talking,  and  Mr. 
Brodie  remarked,  'Tom,  if  you  don't  take  care,  you  are  going  to  lose  my 
money.'  'How  many  strokes  have  I  left.*'  said  Tommy:  on  being  told, 
he  said,  '  It's  alt  right,'  and  he  came  in  with  a  stroke  to  spare.  Mr.  Brodie, 
who  took  part  with  him  in  many  matches,  and  saw  him  play  many  more,  says 
he  never  saw  young  Tom's  equal^—he  never  appeared  to  be  off  his  game. 

Bob  Ferguson,  who  shares  with  the  two  Morrises,  Willie  Park,  senior,  and 
Jamie  Anderson,  the  distinction  of  having  won  the  Open  Championship  three 
times  at  least,  played  some  of  his  most  notable  matches  in  East  Lothian. 
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pUf,  ;et  with  great  loose,  free-worldng  nhoulilerB  BwiDgiug  u  true  as  if  the  baokbone  were  &  pivot '. 
And  that  f  orwanl  dig  of  his  with  the  iron  which  used  to  lay  the  balls  up  on  the  plateau-pjtcbed 
holes  of  North  Berwiok  as  if  bj  inagio !     His  is  a  style  which  any  golfer  may  with  advantage 

Ferguson  was  first  in  a  tournament  at  North  Berwick  in  187!).  In  1868 
and  lti()9  he  played  old  Tom  Morris  six  matches  over  Musselburgh  and  North 
Berwick,  and  won  them  all.  How  he  fared  with  joung  Tom  on  the  latter 
green  we  have  already  told.  One  of  his  greatest  matches,  in  which  he  had 
Willie  Park,  senior,  as  a  partner,  against  young  Tom  and  Davie  Strath,  was 
played  at  North  Berwick,  when  he  and  Park  won  by  three  boles.  In  an 
encounter  with  Davie  Strath  for  £80,  each  player  won  by  four  holes  over  his 


opponent's  green,  the  match  thus  ending  in  a  draw.  The  figure  of  this  sturdy 
professional  is  seen  in  our  illustration  of  a  foursome  at  North  Berwick,  where 
he  b  carrying  for  Colonel  Anderson  of  Bourhouse. 

Tom  Dunn,  son  of  Willie  Dunn,  has  his  name  inviolably  linked  with  North 
Berwick  and  the  development  of  golf  in  East  Lothian.  Indeed,  to  no  one  is 
the  place  more  indebted  for  its  fame  than  to  this  well-known  greenraaker, 
who  is  now  stationed  at  Bournemouth.  Tom  began  bis  professional  career  at 
North  Berwick  in  1869-  Soon  thereafter  he  was  called  by  the  London 
Scottish  Club  to  Wimbledon  as  professional  and  custodier  of  the  links  there. 
He  soon  showed  his  well-known  energy  and  skill  as  a  green-keeper  by  having 
the  seven-hole  course  enlarged  to  eighteen  holes,  and  the  green  made  one  of 
the  best.  During  his  stay  there  the  club  prospered  greatly,  and  when  dis- 
putes arose  and  spUt  the  members  into  two  divisions,  Dunn  returned  to  North 
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Berwick  to  spend  eight  years  as  green-keeper  there.  During  that  time  he 
left  his  mark  on  the  course  by  improving  it  in  many  important  respects.  When 
he  entered  on  his  duties  in  Novemher  IB8I,  he  found  the  green  very  much 
cut  up  with  iron  marks  and  holes  all  over  the  place,  and  the  putting-greens  and 
teeing-grounds  in  very  bad  order.  Haviug  got  a  sura  of  between  two  and 
three  hundred  pounds  raised  by  subscription,  he  set  to  work  with  a  gang 
of  men  to  get  things  put  right,  and  by  next  season  the  condition  of  the 
course  was  the  admiration  of  all  who  played  over  it.  Dunn,  also,  with  the 
consent  of  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  had  erected  on  the  links  substantial  workshops 
and  a  large  room  for  visitors,  with  boxes  for  clubs.*  The  ladies'  links  were 
subsequently  designed  and  put  in  order  by  him,  and  a  plan  of  the  long  round 
prepared  and  lithographed.  Tom  left  North  Berwick  in  1889  without  having 
made  a  fortune.  His  experience  is  a  common  one,  viz.  that  it  is  impossible  to 
combine  the  professional  player,  the  green-keeper,  and  the  club-maker  in  one. 
The  calls  made  upon  him  to  train  pupils  and  lay  out  greens  made  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  attend  successfully  to  club-making,  which  is  now  the  most 
lucrative  business  of  all.  He  acted  as  professional  ta  the  Tooting  Bee  Qub, 
London,  for  some  years,  and  then  went  to  Bournemouth.  No  man — not  even 
old  Tom  Morris— has  laid  out  so  many  golf-greens  as  Tom  Dunn.  There  is 
scarcely  a  county  in  England  that  he  has  not  visited  for  this  purpose.  For 
some  time  there  was  such  a  demand  for  his  services  that  some  golfers  spoke 
of  it  as  '  The  Dunn  Era.'  In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  Felixstowe, 
Great  Yarmouth,  Mitcham,  Woking,  Stanmore,  Chislehurst,  Eltham,  Rich- 
mond, HuddersDeld,  Worlington,  Raynes  Park,  Ealing,  Ventnor,  and  fifty 
others  which  might  be  named  are  of  his  planning,  while  private  courses  have 
been  laid  out  by  him  in  the  policies  of  a  great  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
in  England  and  Scotland.  Dunn  has  been  in  France  several  times  on  his 
favourite  errand,  and  the  Biarritz,  Dinard,  and  Rueil  (near  Paris)  courses  are  nil 
his  designs.  Recently  his  services  were  secured  at  the  Canary  Islands,  and  in 
Golf,  September  6th,  1 895,  an  account  is  given  of  a  golf-course  at  Port  Orotava, 
TeneriHe,  laid  out  by  Dunn  for  the  English  Grand  Hotel  Gsmpany.  In  no  case 
has  his  skill  as  a  links-maker  been  so  thoroughly  tested  as  at  Bournemouth, 
where  he  now  is,  and  where,  at  the  instance  of  the  Corporation,  a  '  howling 
wilderness'  has  been  converted  by  him  into  a  capital  golf-course,  to  the  great 

'  The  oiiginal  elubmaker's  premises  at  North  Berwick  were  In  a  comer  of  the  quarry,  which 
lies  close  lo  the  shore  east  of  the  PointEairy  putting-green.  Here  Bevcrlilge,  who  wenl  to  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  others  made  clubs  and  balls  for  a  time.  It  was  doubtful  whether  the 
workshops,  etc.,  erected  by  Dunn  were  not  in  fringdnenls  of  the  rights  of  the  North  Berwick  feuais. 
This  question  has  recently  been  raised  by  Captain  Grant  Sutlie,  chairman  of  the  Green  Com- 
mittee, in  connection  with  proposals  to  enlarge  the  building.  The  Green  Committee  them- 
selves made  some  dubious  trespasses  on  the  feuars'  rights  in  carrying  out  the  lecenl  enla^- 
meot  of  the  coune. 
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advantage  of  the  town.'  With  so  many  calls  upon  him  in  other  directions, 
Tom  Dunn  has  not  had  much  time  for  sngaging  in  aotable  nutches.  But  he 
has  had  his  share  in  some.  In  1 877  he  managed  to  beat  Davie  Strath  at  North 
Berwick  by  two  holes,  and  in  the  same  year  he  beat  old  Tom  Morris  at 
Wimbledon  in  a  match  of  two  rounds.  In  1885  he  again  beat  the  veteran  at 
Aberdeen,  and  in  1886  a  match  which  he  had  with  Bob  Ferguson  finished  all 
square.  In  many  famous  foursomes  he  acted  a  distinguished  part,  and  at 
tournaments  at  Wimbledon,  1879,  and  Hoylake,  188S,  he  won  first  place.  As 
a  teacher  Dunn  has  no  superior,  having  a  fine  gentlemanly  manner,  and  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  principles  of  the  game,  which  he  inherited 
from  his  father.  He  has  had  for  his  pupils  some  of  the  most  distinguished  in 
the  land,  including  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Gladstone.  As  he  can 
tell  any  amount  of  stories  about  old  golfing  characters,  make  a  golfing  song, 
and  sing  it  when  required,  we  need  scarcely  add  that  all  who  know  him  as 
teacher  or  as  friend  find  him  an  agreeable  companion. 

Willie  Dunn,  whose  portrait  is  given  at  p.  10,  where  we  have  referred  to 
his  winning  the  American  Championship  in  1894^  is  a  brother  of  Tom  Dunn, 
and  a  worthy  upholder  of  the  family  reputation.  He  resided  for  some  years 
at  North  Berwick,  where  be  distinguished  himself  in  match-playing  in  the 
leisure  hours  in  which  he  sought  recreation  from  club-making.'  In  1881  he 
defeated  Ben  Sayers  by  three  holes  in  a  match  for  a  purse  ;  and  though  Ben 
reversed  the  position  in  a  match  soon  after,  this  was  sufficient  to  bring  Dunn 
into  prominence.  Thereafter  he  played  successfully  in  various  foursomes. 
Partnered  with  Mr.  George  Dalsiel,  who  at  the  time  had  a  handicap  of  eighteen 
strokes,  he,  in  1882,  defeated  Mr.  Wharton  Tod  in  a  match  (on  which  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  money)  by  two  holes,  the  scores  being  W,  Dunn  and  Mr. 
Dalziel  77,  Mr.  Wharton  Tod  79.  In  the  same  year  Messrs.  J.  R  Laidlay  and 
J.  Wharton  Tod  challenged  any  two  professionals  of  North  Berwick.  The 
challenge  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  John  Menziea,  who  brought  forward  Ben 
Sayers  and  Willie  Dunn  to  answer  it.  The  amateurs  were  five  down,  Ben 
and  Willie  doing  the  round  in  74.  After  this,  Dunn  and  Mr.  Keir,  in  a  week's 
play,  against  Mr.  W,  G.  Bloxsom  and  Willie  Campbell,  were  two  matches  to 
the  good,  one  of  their  rounds  being  a  7S.  In  a  thirty-sis  bole  match  with 
Willie  Park,  over  North  Berwick,  in  1886,  for  £10  a  side,  Dunn  was  victorious, 
and  again  at  Troon  he  played  Park  with  the  same  result,  his  first  round  being 
72,  which,  for  a  time,  was  the  record  of  the  links.  In  1 887  Willie  left  North 
Berwick  for  Devon,  having  been  appointed  green-keeper  at  Westward  Ho '. 
That  be  was  a  favourite  at '  the  Biarritz  of  the  North '  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  hfc  was  presented,  before  leaving,  with  a  handsome  gold  watch  and  chain, 
subscribed  for  by  over  a  hundred  golfers.  In  1893  he  left  England  for  America, 
t  and  December  jth,  1894,  for  accounts  of  (his  extnoidinary 
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to  act  as  professional  to  the  Shianecock  Hills  Club,  the  most  important  among 
the  new  clubs  started  in  America.  Willie  Campbell,  with  whom  he  had 
played  many  matches  in  the  old  country,  having  also  gone  '  across  the 
pond '  to  set  as  professional  to  the  Essex  County  Club,  the  two  were 
pitted  against  each  other  to  play  for  a  $100  cup  on  the  Essex  County  links. 
Dunn  won.  Soon  afler.  he  beat  Davis  of  Newport,  the  best  of  the  American 
professionals,  in  a  match  over  the  links  of  the  Myopia  Hunt  Gub,  for  a  valuable 
purse  offered  by  the  club.  In  October  189*  he  won  the  Championship  of 
America  over  the  Yonkers  Links  of  the  St.  Andrews  Golf  Club,  defeating 
Campbell  by  two  holes  in  the  final  tie.  For  some  years  Dunn  has  spent  the 
winter  months  at  Biarritz,  hut  he  has  now  permanently  settled  in  America, 
where  we  shall  doubtless  hear  of  him  adding  fresh  lustre  to  the  family  name, 
and  to  East  Lothian  as  a  nursery  of  good  golfers. 

Tom  Dunn's  two  sons,  John  D.  and  Gourlay  also  '  speak  to  their  enemies 
in  the  gate,'  which,  being  interpreted,  means  that  they  can  maintain  the 
family  reputation  on  the  golf-green.  Gourlay  once  beat  the  redoubtable 
Douglas  Holland  in  a  match  at  Tooting,  a  splendid  feather  for  his  cap. 
John,  who  is  in  partnership  with  his  father  at  Bournemouth,  has  laid  out 
various  greens  in  Holland — the  principal  of  which  are  at  The  Hague,  Doom, 
Haarlem,  and  Amiieim.  In  connection  with  our  discussion  of  the  question, 
it  is  interesting  to  hear  from  him  that  the  Dutch  do  not  think  that  they  had 
the  credit  of  originating  the  game.^ 

Bernard  Sayers,  among  notable  professionals,  is  the  most  thoroughly 
identified  with  North  Berwick.  His  position  differs  from  that  of  Tom  Dunn, 
his  predecessor,  and  from  that  of  Tom  Morris  at  St.  Andrews,  in  this  respect, 
that  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  keeping  of  the  green.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  golf  it  will  be  found,  as  it  was  found  at  North  Berwick,  that  it  is 
better  to  have  a  green-keeper,  thoroughly  up  to  his  work  and  bound  to  give 
his  whole  time  to  it,  while  the  professional  teaching  and  the  making  of 
clubs  and  balls  are  left  in  other  hands.  A  native  of  the  old  gowff-howff — 
Leith,  '  Ben,'  as  he  is  usually  called,  commenced  life  as  an  acrobat,  and  he 
was  sixteen  years  of  age  before  he  handled  a  golf-club.  North  Berwick  was 
the  scene  of  his  first  important  success  in  1879,  when,  with  two  excellent  scores 
of  75  and  78,  he  was  first  in  a  tournament  which  included  some  of  the  best 
professionals  of  the  day.  Settling  down  there,  he  had  for  one  of  his  first 
pupils,  Mr.  James  Law  of  the  Scotsman,  who  took  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
yoimg  professional,  and  to  whom  he  owes  much  of  his  success  in  life. 
Davie  Strath  had  acquired  great  fame,  not  only  as  a  player  but  as  a  ball- 
maker,  and  when  he  died  there  was  much  competition  for  the  machine  and 
mould  which  he  had   used.      At  the  auction  sale  of  Strath's  effects,  when 

■  Ot  golf  in  Holland  Dunn  has  some  interesting  notes  in  Col/,  ix.  p.  97. 
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the  bidding  for  this  article  was  very  keen,  Mr.  Law  secured  it  for  Sayers.  He 
also  purchased  for  him  about  £lOO-worth  of  the  very  best  gutta-percha.  Soon 
afler,  the  Sayers  golf-ball  became  the  rage,  and  ever  since,  Ben  has  been 
known  as  a  first-class  ball-maker,  Messrs.  Thornton  &  Co.,  Edinburgh,  being 
his  chief  patrons,  a  fact  which  partly  accounts  for  the  great  popularity  of  their 
'  Match '  ball.  Ben  has  generally  been  '  there  or  thereabout '  in  important 
tournaments  and  in  the  championship  competitions.  His  nearest  approach  to 
the  atUinment  of  the  '  blue  ribbon '  was  at  St.  Andrews  on  October  6,  1 K88. 
It  was  for  some  time  supposed  that  his  score,  which  was  the  same  as  that  of 
D.  Anderson,  jun.,  with  whom  he  tied  at  1 72,  was  actually  the  best,  but  Jack 
Burns  of  Warwick,  whose  total  had  at  first  been  miscounted,  was  placed 
before  both  with  171.  The  year  before  that  (1887)  he  stood  fourth.  The 
year  following  (188<l)>  at  Musselburgh,  he  stood  third  with  159,  when  Willie 
Park  and  Andrew  Kirkaldy  tied  for  firat  place  with  155.  In  1892  he  was 
sixth  at  Muirfield,  seven  strokes  behind  the  winner,  Mr.  Hilton.  This  year,  at 
the  same  place,  he  was  seventh.  In  the  years  between,  he  was  generally  so 
well  up  the  list  that  he  had  to  appear  at  the  secretary's  office  for  a  share  of 
the  bullion.  His  record  is  therefore  one  of  the  best,  even  though  he  has 
never  reached  the  first  position.  In  several  non-championship  tournaments 
which  included  first-class  players  Oen  has  taken  premier  place,  having  beaten 
all  comers  at  Kinghorn,  Glasgow,  Hoylake,  Dimbar,  Archerfield,  Beverley, 
New  Luffhess,  and  Oisley.  One  of  his  latest  and  best  appearances  was  at 
Musselburgh  the  week  before  the  18!)6  championship,  when  most  of  the 
aspirants  to  first  honours  were  competitors.  Sayers  was  one  of  the  four  who 
with  the  best  scores  were  entitled  to  play  off  next  day  by  holes  for  additional 
prizes,  having  tied  for  first  place  with  Willie  Park  at  157  for  four  rounds  of 
the  green. 

In  single-handed  conflicts  with  other  professionals  he  has  had  some  notable 
victories  and  a  few  defeats  quite  as  notable,  an  experience  common  to  the 
most  distinguished  players.  One  of  his  defeats  was  almost  as  good  as  a 
victory,  when  at  Westward  Ho  !  in  1889,  he  tied  with  that  wonderful  driver, 
Douglas  Holland.  Three  holes  extra  had  to  be  played  before  the  match 
was  settled  in  Holland's  favour.  His  great  opponent  used  to  be  Willie 
Campbell,  with  whom  he  played  more  than  one  £100  match.  Campbell 
was  more  brilliant  in  style,  and  certainly  a  more  dashing  player,  but  Sayers 
was  able  to  hold  his  own  by  his  steady  and  careful  game,  and  when  their 
matches  ended  he  had  rather  the  advantage.  In  June  18<)1  Ben  played 
Hugh  Kirkaldy,  the  champion  of  that  year,  over  North  Berwick  and  St. 
Andrews  for  £50,  Sti  holes  on  each  green.  At  North  Berwick,  where  remark- 
ably fine  form  was  shown  by  both  players,  the  match  was  all  square.  At  St. 
Andrews,  on  June  19,  the  play  was  equally  fine,  and  the  match  stood  all 
square  with  four  to  play.     It  was  carried  to  the  last  hole,  where,  with  a  four, 
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Kirkatdy  gained  by  two  holes.     An  '  onlooker,'  at  the  finish  of  this  encounter, 
remarked  {Golf,  ii.  p.  256)  :— 

Tbiis  ended  na  interesting  an  encounter  u  hu  been  >een  for  &  long  time.  Victor  and  vonquiehed 
ore  to  be  congratulated  alike,  no  leas  for  tlie  good  feeling  sod  btmhomie  dieplajed  during  the 
match  than  for  the  euitained  briltiancj  of  plaj  exhibited  throughout  its  progress.  SAver^  albeit 
the  loeer  on  this  occaelon.  ma;  be  aad  by  hii  pluck;  etruggle  to  have  ver;  conaiileTahly  enbanced 
the  reputation  lie  has  deeervedl;  built  up  for  himielf  iu  the  golfing  world,  wliile  Kirkaldy,  apart 
from  the  merits  of  bis  pla;  and  his  success  in  his  maiden  effort  in  this  direction,  has  attracted 
general  regard  by  reason  of  the  moral,  at  least  as  much  as  the  physical,  qaalitles  he  possesses.  If, 
as  is  nov  far  from  unlikely,  there  arises  a  recrudescence  of  interest  in  professional  golf ,  it  may  be  in 
DO  small  degree  attributable  lo  the  match  just  noticed.    It  is  not  unwortbf  of  remark  that  the  beat 


ball  of  the  first  rountl  was  73,  that  of  the  second  74,  figures  exactly  corresponding  to  tboee  of  the 
two  memorable  rounds  played  by  Hugh  Eirkoldy  when  he  broke  the  reoordi. 

With  Willie  Park  Sayers  has  had  several  important  matches,  in  one  of  which, 
while  holding  his  own  at  Musselburgh,  he  was  beaten  over  his  own  green  by 
three  up  and  two  to  play.  The  two-years'  champion,  Taylor  of  Winchester, 
also  gave  him  rather  a  severe  defeat  over  the  home  course  in  1893.  In 
1891)  just  shortly  after  his  defeat  by  Hugh  Kirkaldy,  Sayers  and  his 
brother-in-law,  Davie  Grant  (rashly,  most  people  supposed),  tackled  the 
brothers  Andrew  and  Hugh  Kirkaldy  in  a  foursome  match  for  .£100  over  the 
North  Berwick  and  St.  Andrews  courses.  Davie  Grant,  while  he  had  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  professional  coaches,  had  not  distinguished 
himself  in  stroke  tournaments.  He  was,  however,  known  to  be  reliable  and 
steady  in  a  foursome,  and  to  have  great  confidence  in  Ben  his  brother-in-law. 
To  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  Sayers  and  Grant  were  five  holes  to  the 
good  at  St.  Andrews,  the  home  green  of  the  Kirkaldys.     At  North  Berwick 
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their  lead  was  up  to  nine  at  the  close  of  the  first  rouod,  and  at  the  '  Far  Bents ' 
the  match  ended  in  the  last  round  in  favour  of  the  North  Berwick  men  by 
twelve  up  and  eleven  to  play,  a  brilliant  victory  for  the  couple,  considering  the 
heavy  metal  they  had  against  them, 
threw  out  a  challenge  to  play  any 
one  a  home  and  home  match  for 
£100.  Sayers  very  pluckily  picked 
up  the  glove,  and  avenged  his 
defeat  by  Hugh,  by  defeating 
Andrew,  the  world's  challenger, 
by  two  holes  over  the  two  greens. 
Ben  did  the  last  nine  holes  at 
St.  Andrews  in  38,  a  fine  perform- 
ance with  which  to  wind  up  a 
grand  match.  Thatexcellentautho- 
rity,  Mr.  Everard,  thus  sums  up  an 
account  of  Sayers  '  -■ — 

Eitreme,  nay  almost  excessive  caution  is 
the  leading  chaiactensticof  Sayers'  play  .  .  . 
Of  every  Hnci  ot  artifioe  he  is  a  most  thorough 
master ;  all  BortB  of  little  wrinkles  he  has 
discovered  for  himself,  which  he  practisea 
with  conspicuous,  and  at  times  amusing 
success  ;  inileed,  to  appreciate  the  exquisite 

more  than  the  average  capability,  and  con- 
^deiable  experience  of  the  nicer  intricacies, 
the  more  recondite  arcuna  of  golf.  As  a 
coach  he  ia  second  to  none,  he  has  tdeoa, 
and  can,  moreover,  clothe  them  in  language ; 
nor  need  the  adept  be  ashamed,  if  off  hia 
gome,  to  lubmit  himself  to  diagnosis  by  this 
eminent  pathologiat.  As  (o  the  mechanical 
part  of  Sayers'  play,  it  were  a  sin  of  omls- 
lioD  did  we  fail  to  draw  attention  to  his 
beautiful  approaching  game,  and  his  admir- 
able pnttijiK.     Therein  lies  his  strength ;  il 


laPJior^ra/AA^ 


le  of  his  pet  n 


9,  that  if  a  man  can  putt  lie 
may  defy  creation.  Certainly  driving  has  something  to  do  with  it,  but  Sayers  is  a  good  driver  too, 
andgenerally  pretty  straight.  One  grand  point  is  to  bis  credit,  his  keenness— he  always  want* 
to  win,  and  always  plays  up,  hence  a  capital  partner,  a  pleasant  fellow,  decidedly  one  of  the 
right  sort.  % 

Although  Davie  Grant  has  not  mode  himself  famous  in  totimaments,  he  has 
only  failed  to  do  so  because  he  finds  it  better  to  continue  giving  his  attention 
to  teaching.  No  professional  has  put  mure  pupils  through  his  hands,  and  Davie 
bos  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  some  of  these  are  now  distinguished 

'  In  Oil/,  ii.  p.  876. 
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players.  He  has  been  employed  a  good  (leal  by  the  ladies,  and  some  of  our 
best  lady-players,  notably  the  Misses  Orr,  owe  their  excellent  style  to  Grant's 
careful  tuition.  That  Davie  can  also  at  times  come  out  in  a  tournament  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  on  one  occasion,  at  Selkirk,  he  stood  second  only  to  Davie 
Brown  (ex-champion),  while  behind  him  were  Willie  Park,  champion  at  the 
time,  Willie  Campbell,  Willie  Femie,  and  Ben  Sayers.  At  the  New  LufTness 
opening  meeting,  in  October  181)+,  Grant  was  second  only  to  Sayers,  A. 
Kirkaldy  and  W.  Auchterlonie  (ex-champion)  being  among  those  who  came 
after  him,  each  with  five  strokes  more. 

Jack  White,  whom  we  have  referred  to  as  a  Dirletonian,  is  a  nephew  of 
Sayers  and  Grant,  and  having  had  the  benefit  of  their  example  from  his  infancy, 
he  ought  to  do  even  more  than  he  has  yet  done  to  keep  up  the  county's  '  pro- 
fessional '  reputation.  White  began  his  professional  career  as  an  apprentice 
club-maker  with  Tom  Dunn :  when  Dunn  left  North  Berwick  he  went  back 
to  the  links,  and  for  two  years  carried  for  Mr.  Laidlay,  from  whom  he  picked 
up  a  good  deal  of  his  game.  In  1 889.  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  stood  third  in  a 
local  professional  competition,  his  uncles  being  the  two  in  front  of  him.  The 
scores  were,  Sayers  7*,  Grant  77,  White  79-  For  two  or  three  years  he  was 
professional  to  the  York  Golf  Club  in  the  winter  months,  coming  back  to 
North  Berwick  for  the  summer.  He  was  then  engaged  by  Mr.  John 
Penn,  M.P.,  and  had  charge  of  the  green  at  Archeriield  at  the  time  when  the 
Open  Championship  of  1892  was  held  at  Muirfield.  On  that  occasion  Jack 
took  seventh  place  and  got  £i,  only  five  other  professionals  being  before  him, 
not  a  bad  performance  for  a  youth  still  in  his  'teens.  At  Prestwick,  the  follow- 
ing year,  he  tied  with  Sayers  for  seventh  place,  when  J.  H.  Taylor  (who 
entered  for  the  first  timej  came  a  stroke  behind  both.  White  spent  the 
season  of  1893  at  Felixstowe,  and  in  1894  he  was  again  at  North  Berwick, 
when  he  had  a  good  many  matches  with  Sayers.  One  week  they  played  two 
very  remarkable  games.  In  one  of  these  White  had  a  72,  but  lost  by  six 
holes  to  Sayers,  who  did  the  round  in  66.  In  the  other  case.  White  at  the 
start  drove  into  a  garden  and  gave  up  the  hole,  but  proceeded  to  do  the 
remaining  17  holes  in  6o  strokes — a  'record'  of  its  kind.  Sayers  with  72 
for  the  18  holes  was  in  this  case  six  down.  Jack  was  this  year  at  the 
top  in  the  local  competition,  doing  a  73  in  a  gale  of  wind.  For  six  months 
he  was  engaged  by  the  golf  club  at  Chesterford.  While  there,  he 
played  an  exhibition  match  with  Hugh  Kirkaldy,  and  won  by  fiv<  up  and 
four  to  play;  but  a  few  weeks  later  Hugh  had  his  revenge  by  defeat- 
ing White  at  Littlehampton.  He  also  at  this  time  got  beaten  by  Douglas 
Holland ;  but  the  following  May  he  and  Holland  played  Hugh  Kirkaldy  and 
young  Willie  Park  for  £W  a  side  at  Worlington  and  Newmarket  (where  he 
was  now  professional),  and  won  handsomely  by  seven  up  and  six  to  play.  In 
matches  with  Taylor,  White  has  more  than  once  been  severely  beaten;  but  in 
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the  Raynes  Park  Tournament  he  was  only  one  stroke  behind  the  (then) 
champion,  makin^f  a  70,  the  record  for  the  green,  in  his  second  round.  In  the 
last  match  in  which  we  have  noticed  his  name— also  played  at  Raynes  Park, 
White  was  nine  strokes  ahead  of  Taylor,  while  he  and  A.  Herd  in  a  foursome 
defeated  Taylor  and  A.  Tingey  by  four  up  and  three  to  play.  From  these  and 
other  achievements  it  is  quite  evident  that  Jack  White  has  it  in  him  to  come 
to  the  very  fore^nt  among  present-day  players,  and  it  will  be  a  disappoint- 
ment to  us  if  he  does  not  do  honour  to  his  native  place  by  still  greater 
achievements.  Courage,  steadiness,  and  perseverance  are  required,  for  in  these 
days  the  highest  honours  at  golf  come  to  no  one  by  haphazard.  A  few  years 
more  and  his  opportunity  wilt  be  past.  With  professional  golfers  as  with 
ordinary  men,  there  is  a  tide  in  their  affairs  to  be  taken  at  the  &ood  if  they 
would  be  led  on  to  fortune.  White  is  now  professional  and  green-keeper 
at  Mitcham. 

Besides  Sayers  and  Grant,  we  have  no  local  professionals  of  distinction. 
George  Sayers,  Ben  Campbell,  H.  Gillane,  G.  Thomson,  the  brothers  Fitzjohn, 
and  a  good  many  others,  have  all  to  do  more  than  they  have  yet  accomplished 
to  bring  themselves  under  notice. 

But  East  Lothian  may  be  proud  of  the  position  occupied  by  bo  many 
of  ber  sons,  as  green-keepers  and  professionals,  outwith  the  county,  and  even 
beyond  the  seas.  Lees,  the  Bamton  green-keeper,  and  Durie,  who  has  charge 
of  the  Mortonhall,  first  learnt  their  business  on  Archerfield  Links.  Brown  of 
Troon  was  formerly  at  Muirfielil ;  Dalgleish  of  Nairn  belongs  to  the  village  of 
Aberlady ;  Willie  Thomson  of  Sidcup  is  a  Dirleton  native ;  Charlie  Gibson, 
the  esteemed  club-maker  and  professional  of  Westward  Ho  !  was  many  years 
at  North  Berwick  ;  John  Forrest,  now  professional  at  Shireoaks,  was  formerly 
a  noted  North  Berwick  amateur ;  Collins  of  Newcastle  is  from  the  same  place. 
George  Douglas,  who  used  to  pilot  Mr.  J.  H.  Outhwaite  in  important  matches, 
has  left  in  the  present  year  to  be  professional  to  the  County  Club,  Brookline, 
Mass.,  U.S.A.  David  Kay  has  also  gone  from  Cockenzie  to  the  States.  The 
following  is  from  the  Eatteni  Province  Herald,  February  1804  : — 

By  the  Mdkren  Cattle,  John  JohDBton,  a  Scottlxh  profeteiatial  galf-plsyer,  arrived  M  Port 
Etiubetb  on  ui  engagemeDt  with  the  Port  EUiabeth  Golf  Club.  Johnslon  hftilg  from  Xorth 
Berwick,  and  hu  enlersd u)«ii  a  two-jears'  engagemenL  Hb  hu  with  hiin  s  large  inipply  of  clubs. 
and  pooHMOM  a  machiue  for  re-making  the  iialle.  so  tliat  nothing  will  be  wanting  for  tho  encourag:e- 
tatot  of  golf  at  the  Ba;.  He  walked  over  the  links  here  on  Monday,  finding  Chem,  when  compared 
with  thoee  at  home,  rough  and  hard,  he  in  particular  missing  the  Boft  eward  of  the  Scottish  links. 
Oolflng  at  Port  Elizabeth  should  receive  a  atrong  impetus  by  Johnston's  engagement. 

In  this  way  we  see  how  our  home-trained  professionals  are  carrying  the 
game  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  conferring  the  boon  which  we  have  so 
long  enjoyed  in  this  country,  upon  other  nations. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  close  our  list  of  notable  professionals  without 
saying  something  of  a  class,  largely  represented  at  least  at  North  Berwick,  who 
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cannot  be  called  professionals,  and  who  cannot,  on  the  other  hand,  be  looked 
upon  as  ordinary  caddies.  A  good  many  of  this  class  were  once  fishennen, 
but  find  it  more  profitable  to  carry  clubs.  Some  are  good  players,  and 
others  good  teachers  of  the  game.  Bob  Miller,  were  his  wonderful  scores 
authenticated,  might  set  down  as  the  record-holder  of  the  green.  No 
doubt  he  can  play  well  and  give  good  advice  to  players,  and  so  his  services 
are  in  demand.  '  Big  Crawford,'  who  generally  carries  for  Sayers  in  his  great 
matches,  and  for  Mr.  A.  of  whom  and  of  whose 

J.  Balfour,    is    a    king  play   he   was    a   great 

among  his  kind  by  force  admirer.  '  Fierj-,' 

of  character  and  phy-  '    though  he  belongs  in- 

sique.     Any  one  seeing  f  separably    to     Mussel- 

him  with  Sayere— 'the  burgh,  and  is  associated 

big  unand  the  little  un,'  with  young  Willie  Park, 

'the  long  and  the  short  has  given  his  valuable 

of  it,"  will  see  careful  services   to  several   of 

play,  for  Crawford  has  our      East      Lothian 

as  good  a  knowledge  as  players,      Mr.       David 

any  one  going  of  what  Tumbull,  formerly  cap- 

requires    to    be    done,  tain  oftheGul  lane  Club, 

and  he  keeps  up  theold  being  one  who  always 

custom  of  his  class  in  found     '  Fiery '     indis- 

having  the   right  club  pensable.       His     dark 

always  ready  to  hand  to  Saturnine  countenance, 

the  player.      Crawford  fcerv'  *"**    eager    look    from 

used  to  carry  for  the  (F'«mAD'n-iHi-iyMr.y.ir=a.u,j  under  that  immovable 
late  Mr  T.  A.  Begbie,  bonnet,    are    therefore 

familiar  on  all  our  Elast  Lothian  greens.  Flynn,  who  used  to  carry  for 
Sir  Walter  Simpson,'  was  also  in  his  day  a  noted  representative  of  this 
class,  whose  sayings  and  doings  go  to  form  some  of  the  most  amusing 
traditions  of  the  game.  Of  Sandy  Smith  and  his  funny  remarics  every  one  has 
heard.  Of  course  he  gets  a  good  many  stories  fathered  upon  him  that  he  is 
not  responsible  for,  but  Sandy  has  a  good  big  lump  of  '  mither  wut '  in  his 
constitution,  and  the  anecdotes  about  him  which  we  have  given  elsewhere 
may  be  relied  on  as  genuine  samples. 


Of  our  Bast  Lothian  amateurs  whose  performances  beyond  the  bounds  of 
their  county  and  their  home  greens  entitle  them  to  higher  than  merely  local 
fame,  John  Ernest  Laidlay  is  facile  princepx.     This  celebrated  golfer  was  bom 

'  Some  of  Sir  Walter's  e.tperiences  of  Flynn,  and  an  account  of  '  Fiery '  as  a  typical  caddif,  are 
given  by  the  writer  in  Ge//,  vol.  vi.  pp.  360,  361. 
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November  5th,  I860,  at  SeacliSe — a  most  appropriate  place,  since  it  was  there 
that,  twenty-eight  years  previously,  the  North  Berwick  club  had  its  birth.  At 
twelve  he  went  to  Loretto  School,  Musselburgh.  At  fourteen  he  took  up 
golf,  and  he  soon  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  the  game  that,  even  with 
his  cleek,  he  was  able  to  vanquish  players  who  considered  themselves  no 
mean  hands  at  the  sport.  An  uncle  of  his  own  spoke  of  him,  when  at  school, 
as  having  a  'grand  heid  for  gowff,'  and  the  boy's  career  proved  that  his 
uncle's  words  were  true.  He  used  to  watch  the  Musselburgh  professionals  at 
their  play,  and  he  acknowledges  that  Bob  Ferguson  taught  him  most  of  his 
game.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  performed  the  extraordinary  feat  of  doing 
each  hole  in  the  Musselburgh  round  in  four  strokes.  Mr,  Laidlay's  chief 
doings  in  our  county  clubs  are  to  be  found  recorded  in  the  medal  lists  of  the 
Lufiness  Club,  the  North  Berwick  and  the  North  Berwick  New  Clubs,  the 
Dunbar  Club,  and  the  Honourable  Company  of  Edinburgh  Golfers.  In  the 
Royal  and  Ancient  Club,  which  he  joined  in  ]  885,  he  holds  one  of  the  best  of 
records.  In  that  year  he  won  the  King  William  iv.  Gold  Medal  with  a  score  of 
87  ;  in  1887  he  had  the  Bombay  Medal  at  the  May  meeting,  and  in  September 
of  the  same  year  he  again  took  the  King  William  iv.  Medal,  this  time  with  83, 
his  170  for  these  two  competitions  making  him  entitled  to  the  Glennie  Medal 
for  the  best  aggregate  score.  In  1888  he  again  had  that  coveted  medal  with  a 
score  of  174.  In  1887  Mr.  Laidlay  secured  no  less  than  eleven  first  medals  and 
two  seconds,  three  of  these  being  won  with  record  scores  for  the  respective 
competitions.  One  of  these  victories  whs  at  Hoylake,  where  he  had  the  Stanley 
of  Alderley  Medal.  In  the  year  previous  (188<)),  and  on  several  occasions 
since,  he  secured  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal  Liverpool  Club.  Prestwick 
has  also  been  for  him  a  field  of  fame,  his  aniim  mirahifh — 1887 — iinding 
him  gold  medallist  there,  a  position  which  he  has  occupied  several  times 
since.  In  the  Fettesian-Lorettonian  Club  he  has  made  some  of  his  best  medal 
scores  on  Musselburgh  and  other  greens.  In  several  open  tournaments  our 
famous  amateur  has  emerged  as  conquering  hero.  His  first  triumph  of  this 
kind  was  at  Carnoustie  in  1885,  where  his  winning  score  in  the  final  against 
Mr.  Everard  was  77. 

Mr.  Laidlay's  greatest  claim  to  distinction  in  the  world  of  golf  is  found  in 
the  splendid  appearance  he  has  made  in  the  Amateur  Championship  competi- 
tions. There  have  been  eleven  of  these  gatherings  since  the  meeting  was 
first  instituted.  Mr.  Laidlay  took  part  in  nine  of  them.  On  two  occasions 
be  gained  the  Championship  and  gold  medal ;  on  three  occasions  he  received 
the  silver  medal  as  runner  up ;  and  on  two  occasions  he  got  a  bronze  medal  as 
a  semi-finalist.  East  Lothian  through  her  representative  has  thus  a  very  good 
finger  in  the  Championship  pie.  Mr.  Laidlay  has  never,  like  his  great  English 
rival,  Mr.  John  Ball,  jun.,  succeeded  in  winning  the  Open  Championship,  but  at 
Prestwick  in  1803  he  was  within  an  ace  of  it.     In  one  of  the  strongest  fields 
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of  players  he  occupied  the  second  position,  his  score  being  334  for  72  holes, 
while  Willie  Auchlerlonie,  the  winner,  had  only  two  strokes  less.  In  1888 
(St.  Andrews)  he  was  tenth,  in  IS»9  (Musselburgh)  he  was  fourth,  in  1890 
and  1891  he  was  eleventh.  He  was  atraent  from  Muirfield  in  1892  and  from 
Sandwich  in  1894.  In  189a,  at  St  Andrews,  he  stood  seventeenth,  and  in 
1896,  at  Muirfield,  eighteenth.  Prestwick  is  therefore  his  high-water  mark  in 
the  open  competition.' 

Mr.  Laidlay's  victories  in  the  Amateur  Championship  were  at  St.  Andrews 
in  1889,  when  he  defeated  Mr.  Balfour- Melville  in  the  final  tie  by  two  up 
and  one  to  play  ;  and  in  1891,  at  the  same  place,  when  he  defeated  Mr.  H.  H. 
Hilton  in  the  final,  after  a  tie.  In  recounting  to  us  some  of  his  experiences  he 
says  : — 

The  most  severe  match  I  ever  pUyed  iraa  Id  tbe  semi-final  of  the  Champioiwhip  at  St.  Andrews 
in  1830,  wben  1  met  Mr.  Joho  Ball,  jnn.  We  tied,  and  had  to  play  two  more  holes  before  I  won 
the  match.  A  somewhat  siinilar  experience  happened  in  IgSl,  in  the  final  for  the  CbaiopiDiiBhip, 
when  Mr.  Hilton  and  I  played  M>  holes,  and  I  won  the  match  again,  eiaolly  at  the  same  hole  as  in 
the  match  with  Ball.  1  somehow  think  the  former  was  the  more  severe  match,  though  they  were 
hoth  pretty  stiff  ones. 

Mr.  Everard,  in  describing  the  finish  of  this  match,  says  Mr.  Laidlay  '  had 
a  most  brilliantly  played  four  for  the  second  (30th)  bole,  the  second  shot,  in 
particular,  with  his  cleek  from  a  very  difficult  place,  being  a  masterpiece  of 
execution,  winning  for  him,  in  point  of  fact,  the  hole  and  the  match.'  '  Not  less 
noteworthy,'  says  the  same  authority,  'was  the  final  between  the  same  two  at 
Hoylakc  in  1890,  when,  though  fortune  was  against  Mr.  Laidlay  on  this 
occasion,  he  played  a  dreadfully  up-hill  game  with  consummate  nerve,  and 
only  succumbed  to  play  which  was  altogether  exceptional,  even  for  Mr.  Ball.' 
Many  other  severe  tussles  has  Mr.  Laidlay  had  besides  these.  Nothing  could 
have  been  stiSer  than  that  which  we  saw  between  Mr.  F.  G.  Tait  and  him 
in  the  semi-final  at  Prestwick  in  1893.  Our  distinct  impression  was  that 
this  stiff  struggle  enabled  Mr.  P.  C.  Anderson  to  beat  him  by  a  hole  in  the 
final  tie,  his  play  therein  not  being  so  strong  as  when  he  met  the  present 
holder  of  the  Championship,  who  was  in  his  best  form.  The  play  both  of  Mr. 
Laidlay  and  of  Mr.  Tait  in  the  semi-final  was  better  than  the  play  of  either 
Mr.  Laidlay  or  Mr.  Anderson  in  the  final. 

'  Dr.  Laidlaw-Purves,  [n  Co//,  vol.  xii.  p.  308,  in  speaking  of  the  ten  meetings  previous  lo 
Chatit  Sandwich  in  1896,  at  which  Mr.  Laidlay  was  not  present,  gii-es  the  following  interesting 
accounE  of  the  destinies  of  the  medals.  '  Of  the  logold  medals,  Mr.  Ball  gained  4,  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son 2,  Mr.  Laidlay  z,  Mr.  Anderson  I,  and  Mr.  Balfour- Melville  1.  Of  the  10 silver  medals 
Mr.  Laidlay  gained  3,  Mr.  Ball  2,  Mr.  Hilton  z,  Mr.  Balfour- Melville  i,  Mr.  Lamb  i,  and 
Mr.  Mure-Fergussun  I.  Of  the  20  bronze  medals  Mr.  Balfout■^felville  gained  3,  Mr.  F,  G. 
Tail  3,  Mr.  Ball  i.  Mi.  Laidlay  z,  and  Messrs.  Auchlerlonie,  Ball  sen.,  Ballingall,  Chambers, 
Gilroy,  Mure-Fergusson,  Leitch,  J.  G.  Tait,  and  Wilson  I  each.'  At  Sandwich  in  1896  Mr. 
F.  G.  Tait  had  the  gold  medal,  and  Mr.  Hilton  the  silver  medal. 
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Mr.  Lajdiay's  trophies  gained  on  golfing  battlefields  number  wellnigh  a 
hundred,  some  of  them  being  of  great  value.  Of  some  of  the  more  remark- 
able of  his  feats  the  only  records  we  have  are  the  traditions  of  the  greens  over 
which  these  were  done.  He  once  holed  the  first  ten  holes  of  North  Berwick 
(old  course)  in  the  remarkablescoreof  33,  as  follows:  3332343345.  Playing  the 
best  ball  of  Sir  Walter  Simpson  and  Colonel  Briggs,  he  one  day  had  two  rounds 
of  Musselburgh  in  72.  The  first  round  was  this  34  :  555343333.  Playing  over 
LuShess  ill  August  1889  with  Mr.  Horace  Hutchinson,  both  players  lowered 
the  record  of  that  green,  Mr.  Hutchinson  with  7*,  and  Mr.  Laidlay  with  69 — 
38  out  and  31  home,  the  score  comprising  six  threes.  He  holds  the  aroateur 
recordof  the  following  greens,  with  the  scores  as  added: — AInmouth,  35;  North 
Berwick  (old ), 79 ;  Musselburgh,  35  (in  1 882) ;  Leven, 73  (in  1 893) ;  Prestwick.75. 

Mr.  Laidlay,  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  players  of  the  last  decade,  has 
had  much  written  about  him.'  His  style,  being  in  many  respects  unique,  has 
also  come  in  for  a  good  deal  of  criticism.  The  one  thing  to  be  said  for  it  is 
that  it  is  successful,  and  therefore  above  criticism.  Like  Browning's  poetry  and 
Carlyle's  prose,  it  cannot  be  imitated  without  the  imitation  being  at  once 
palpable,  and  at  the  same  time  a  palpable  failure.  It  violates  all  the  laws  laid 
down  by  the  Lindley  Murrays  of  the  game  ;  it  runs  a  tilt  against  all  the  orthodox 
golfing  creeds.  It  is  said  that  once  on  a  time  a  student  of  correct  deportment 
at  golf  went  down  to  North  Berwick  to  see  Mr.  Laidlay  play,  expecting  that 
one  whose  doings  were  so  famous  would  he  a  perfect  exponent  of  the  art,  and 
that  he  returned,  after  watching  the  champion  carefully,  declaring  that  in  his 
play  eveiy  correct  canon  was  offended  and  violated.  Mr,  Laidlay  may  be 
proud  of  himself;  he  has  dared  in  these  humdrum  times  to  be  original.  It  is 
a  great  thing  even  to  be  able  to  play  golf  successfully  in  a  heterodox  style. 
Would  that  we  had  more  Laidlays  !  We  quote  Mr.  Everard's  account  of  him 
{Golfi.mi):— 

Thenuuhieieid  bin  hondsa  deadly  club.  He  utieB  it  with  a  confidence  bred  of  uafalliog  sncceBe  ; 
but  it  is  alao  true  tbat  be  uses  every  sort  of  iron  and  cleek  to  perfection,  gntluated  from  tbe 
tremendous  power  of  driving  with  them  which  he  eihibits,  down  to  the  Bhortest  and  most  artistic 
'  piti:h.'  Contr&ry  to  tbe  practice  of  many  fine  plnyerB.  he  jjlsys  all  these  shots  entirely  from  tbe 
left  foot,  aHiimilattng  hie  method  to  tbat  of  bis  driving,  and  nlso  of  his  putting.     In  this  latter  de- 

'  Beside  ihe  many  references  to  Mt.  Laidlay  in  Mr.  Hutchinson's  Badminton  volume,  and  Ihe 
account  of  his  career  there  given  at  pp.  396-400  (4th  edition)  the  following  may  be  referred  to  for 
infonnation  of  various  kinds:  Got/,  i.  pp.  376-377  (with  portrait  from  phoio  by  Mr.  A.  F.Maclie); 
i.  p.  39*  i  ii.  p.  163  ;  vii.  pp.  227,  342,  388.  Golfiag  Annual,  iii-  pp.  69-70  (with  portrait  from 
phoio  by  himself) ;  v.  p.  50  (with  portrait  from  pholo  by  Crooke,  Edinburgh).  The  Galfer,  i. 
pp,  9,  10  (with  portrait).  Willie  Patit,  in  his  volume  on  Golf,  has  also  much  about  Mr.  Laidlay, 
and  some  good  illustrations.  The  Pkrtnelegital  Magazine,  August  189S,  in  an  atiicle  on 
'  Phrenology  and  Sports,'  has  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Laidlay  as  the  representative  of  Golf,  iir  which 
the  writer  says;  'The  foremost  mental  qualifications  for  the  game  are  Form,  Weight,  Calcu- 
lation, and  Self-Reliance  or  Confidence,  which  is  the  combined  effect  of  Selt-Esteem,  Firmness, 
and  Combaiiveness.'     Fast  Lothian  may  be  proud  of  one  who  has  such  a  tine  set  of 'bumps.' 
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partment  be  htm  evolved  a  style  all  his  own  ;  he  iDvsriablyiueaapuUlng-cleek,  with  which  he  putta 

somewhat  in  the  style  of  a  liatsman  playing  forward  to  a  |)itohed-u|i  hall  at  cricliet ;  his  right  hand 

grasp,  not  the  shaft  of  the  club,  but  has  firm  hold  of  the  closed  fiagern  of  the  left  hand ;  by 

this  device  the  wrists,   in  his  opinion,  move  in  more 

ith  one  another.       He  does  not 

Tlvt,  rather  the  oontrarjs  hut  the 

le  is  perhaps  seen  at  his  bent  at 
rom  the  hole,  when  he  lays  them 
,  then,  after  getting  the  chance  of 
ine  dead  some  fi  or  eight  inches 
excellent  putting  often  |niUs  him 
little  off  in  his  long  game,  which 
)  him  an  toothers;  but  when  he 
id  foUowing  it  up.  as  lie  always 
rahle  approacben,   he  is  all  but 

rd  Jack  White,  who  used 
n,   remark,  regarding  Mr. 

*  putting, '  It 's  a  guid  plan  : 

L  he  sees  the  haill  way  to 

»,j'H  the  hole  '  —  not   a  bad 

\  account  of  it.    Jack  used 

"" ■  to  be  as  keen  as  his  em- 

ployer to  win  big  matches,  and  more  demonstrative  when  success  came.  Mr. 
Laidlay  has  told  us  how  excited  White  was  the  lirst  time  he  went  with  him  to 
a  championship  meeting,  and  how,  after  a  few  holes  had  been  played,  and  he 
had  calmed  down  a  bit.  Jack  sidled  up  to  his  employer,  and  said,  '  I  think, 
sir,  I  'm  gaun  to  stand  it.'  There  was  in  the  remark  that  half-hidden  sense  of 
high  responsibility  which  becomes  a  caddie  on  such  an  occasion.  It  was 
amusing  to  see  the  two  drawn  together  at  the  Open  Championship  at  St. 
Andrews  in  1895,  when  Jack,  if  not  as  good  as  his  master,  was  only  two  strokes 
behind  him. 

Great  as  is  Mr.  Laidlay 's  record  there  is  no  doubt  it  would  have  been  still 
greater  had  he  practised  more.  For  months  on  end  he  never  lifls  a  club.  He 
does  not  think  it  necessary.  But  it  is  undeniable  that  in  these  times,  when 
the  game  is  carried  to  such  a  high  pitch,  constant  attention  to  it  is  needed ; 
to  keep  up  his  best  form  a  player  must  have  steady  practice — quite  a  different 
thing,  we  need  scarcely  remark,  from  the  over-golfing  extreme  which  is  fatal 
to  success. 

In  his  earlier  days  Mr.  Laidlay  was  a  good  cricketer.  Once  he  played  for 
the  Cientlemen  of  Scotland  against  the  Yorkshire  County  Eleven  at  Raebum 
Place,  and  had  1 1  wickets  for  73  rims.  He  does  not  make  cricket  a  distraction 
from  golf.  But  he  has  hobbies  which  appropriate  the  time  that  some  think 
ought  to  be  spent  on  the  links.     He  is  an  adept  at  wood-carving,  to  which  he 
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devotes  much  of  his  atteation.  He  is  also  a  most  accomplished  amateur 
photographer,  and  has  a  capital  collection  of  foreign  and  home  scenery  'takeo ' 
by  himself.  The  Bass  geese,  which  are  introduced  here  and  there  in  this 
volume,  are  from  his  camera,  and  are  witnesses  to  his  skill  in  the  photographic 
art. 

The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  does  not 
claim  next  place  to  Mr.  Laidlay  for  his  proficiency  in  the  game,  but  to  golfers 
beyond  Scotland  his  name  in  connection  with  golf  is  even  more  familiar  than 
that  of  our  ex-champion.  Punch  for  a  time  interpreted  his  close  association 
with  the  popular  pastime  by  speaking  of  him  as  'Arthur  Golfour.'  We  have 
been  told,  with  reference  to  our  estimate  of  the  influence  of  Mr.  Balfour 
in  spreading  enthusiasm  for  golf,  that  'the  game  is  one  the  popularity  of 
which  depends  on  its  own  merits,  and  not  on  the  appreciation  or  patronage 
of  any  one  of  its  votaries,  however  distinguished  in  other  respects.'  True,  but 
it  is  also  true  that  while  golf  would  no  doubt  eventually  have  spread  over  the 
world  by  the  force  of  its  intrinsic  value,  its  sudden  rise  in  popular  esteem — in 
England — was  very  much  due  to  Mr,  Balfour.  The  New  World  would  have  come 
to  our  ken  by-and-by,  but  Columbus  must  ever  be  honoured  for  discovering 
it  at  the  time  he  did.  On  the  same  principle,  we  hold  to  the  position  taken  up 
in  our  Introduction,  and  claim  for  Mr.  Balfour  the  honour  of  proclaiming  the 
merits  of  a  game  which,  but  for  his  example,  would  at  this  time  not  have  been 
half  so  well  known  beyond  Scotland.  We  can  produce  numerous  proofs  from 
England  in  support  of  our  statement,  showing  that  it  was  the  enthusiastic 
devotion  of  a  statesman  whose  name  was  so  honoured  by  all,  to  this  pastime, 
that  led  to  its  popularity  in  the  South.  He  himself  was  very  much  responsible 
for  what  he  once  spoke  of  as  '  the  Scotification  of  England  by  the  great  golfing 
propaganda.'  It  was  more  owing  to  its  spread  in  England  than  to  any  increase 
of  its  popularity  in  Scotland  that  golf  got  noised  abroad,  and  became  popular 
all  over  the.world.  We  may  therefore  hold  our  statement  proved,  though  Mr. 
Balfour  himself,  no  doubt,  would  disclaim  the  honour  we  have  thus  assigned 
to  him.  If  further  proof  of  Mr.  Balfour's  influence  were  needed,  it  would  be 
found  in  the  literature  which  has  been  produced  in  connection  with  the  game, 
which,  whether  it  be  prose  or  verse,  is  virtually  saturated  with  his  name.'  No 
biographical  notice  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  among  the  hundreds  which  have 
been  written  of  him,  ever  seems  to  be  complete  without  some  reference  to  his 
devotion  to  golf.     Just  as  surely  is  his  familiar  figure  to  be  found  in  every  re- 

'  This  volume  is  not  even  the  first  dedicated  to  the  hon.  gentleman.  Dr.  M'Pherson 
hiving  inscribed  his  Golf  and  Golfers  to  Mr.  Balfour,  when  Chief  Secretarr  of  Ireland  in  1891,' 
a«  to  'an  accomplished  scholar,  a  strong  thinker,  a  distinguished  stniesman,  and  a  keen  golfer.' 
Long  before  Ibe  Royal  and  Ancient  Club  chose  him  for  its  captain,  the  students  of  St.  Andrews 
h«d  made  Mr.  Balfour  their  Lord  Rector,  and  Dr.  M'Pherson  hints  that  golf  had  something 
to  do  with  the  selection. 
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presentative  group  of  golfers  of  the  day,  for  every  artist  knows  that  he  is  the 
central  figure  in  the  modern  game.  It  was  Mr.  Balfour's  wonderful  work  as 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  his  dauntless  courage  and  heroic  devotion  to  duty  in  a 
critical  time,  that  drew  upon  him  the  attention  of  his  countrymen,  as  it 
astonished  even  his  own  friends,  and  it  was  when  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
that  the  golf  fever  was  in  his  case  at  its  height.  Whether  the  public  ascribed 
to  golf  the  inspiration  which  made  Mr.  Balfour  so  successful  in  Ireland  we  do 
not  know,  but  that  his  example  pojiularised  the  game  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe.  That  the  Irish  themselves  thought  the  royal  pastime  had  something 
to  do  with  his  right  royal  government  was  seen  when  a  presentation  was 
made  to  him  by  a  hundred  Irish  golfers,  of  a  beautiful  glass  case  with  a  set  of 
golf-clubs. 

Mr.  Balfour  inherited  golfward  tendencies.  His  father  and  his  uncle 
were  both  members  of  the  old  North  Berwick  Club.  Mr.  James  Balfour, 
second  son  of  John  Balfour  of  Balbiniie,  having  made  a  large  fortune  in  India, 
brought  this  famous  name  into  connection  with  the  county  of  East  Lothian  by 
purchasing  the  estate  of  VVhittingehame  in  the  year  1817.  This  gentleman 
married  Eleanor,  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  I..auderdale.  Their  son,  Mr.  James 
Maitland  Balfour,  married  Blanche,^  sister  of  the  present  Lord  Salisbury.  Our 
golfer-statesman  is  the  eldest  son  of  this  second  Laird  of  Whittingehame. 
Through  his  grandmother,  Mr.  Balfour  is  thus  connected  with  the  famous 
Scottish  statesman,  Maitland  of  Lethington,  and  through  his  mother  with  Cecil, 
the  famous  English  statesman  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  That  the 
family  from  the  £rst  took  up  an  important  position  in  the  county  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  both  father  and  grandfather  were  sent  up  to  Parliament  by 
East  Lothian,  Mr.  James  Balfour  being  the  last  member  for  the  county 
of  Haddington  before  the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  and  the  first  member  there- 
after, while  Mr.  James  Maitland  Balfour,  father  of  our  present  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  sat  for  the  Haddington  Burghs  from  1841  to  184.?.  James 
Maitland  Balfour  joined  the  old  North  Berwick  Club  on  the  19th  May  1R41, 
the  same  year  in  which  he  became  member  for  the  local  burghs,  his  election 
being  proposed  by  Sir  David  Baird,  seconded  by  the  Hon.  H.  Coventty, 
and  unanimously  agreed  to.  His  name  occurs  now  and  then  in  the  list  of  mem- 
bers present  on  the  medal  day,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  keen 
player,  nor  to  have  contributed  any  particular  dish  from  Whittingehame  for  the 
feasts  of  the  club.  That  he  was  popular  with  the  members  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  chosen  President  in  1843.  He  fell  into  ill-health,  and  died  at 
Madeira  in  185ti,  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  being  then  only  eight  years  old.  Lady 
Blanche  managed  the  estates,  and  in  the  education  and  upbringing  of  her 

'  Of  ihis  gided  and  benevolent  lady,  wiiose  memory  is  still  affect ionaiely  preserved  in  the 
liearls  of  the  people,  some  intcrestiog  reminiscences  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robertson,  minister  of 
Whillingehame,  are  given  in  Geoii  IVon/s  for  .\pril  and  May  1896. 
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children  took  the  greatest  interest  and  care.  She  did  not,  however,  insist  that 
they  were  to  be  taught  golf,  and  so  her  eldest  son,  left  to  his  own  freedom  in 
the  matter,  did  not  learn  the  game.  He  casts  the  blame  on  himself  when  he 
says  {vide  p.  380)  :  '  I  myself  belong  to  that  unhappy  class  of  beings  for  ever 
pursued  by  remorse,  who  are  conscious  that  they  threw  away  in  their  youth 
opportunities  that  were  open  to  them  of  beginning  the  game  at  a  time  of  life 
when  alone  the  muscles  can  be  attuned  and  practised  to  the  full  perfection 
required  by  the  most  difficult  game  that  perhaps  exists.'  He  entered  Parlia- 
ment in  1874.  As  private  secretary  to  his  uncle.  Lord  Salisbury,  he  had  been 
initiated  into  the  art  of  Diplomacy  at  the  famous  Berlin  Conference,  before  he 
had  received  his  first  lesson  in  the  art  of  golf,  and  he  was  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  erratic  but  brilliant  Fourth  Party  before  he  had  ever  taken 
part  in  a  foursome.  The  editor  of  Golf— Mr.  A.  J.  Robertson— gives  such  a 
good  account '  of  Mr.  Balfour's  start  and  progress  in  the  game,  and  of  his 
style  of  play,  that  we  need  make  no  apology  for  here  transcribing  the  same, 
both  for  the  information  and  instruction  of  our  readers, 

Hii  convereion  to  golf,  as  one  of  the  chief  Juties  of  msn,  dates  quite  ap|)ropri»teIj'  enough  from 
the  time  when  he  van  appoiated  minister  in  charge  of  Scottish  alfairs,  ia  1881!.  His  first  game  waa 
played  at  North  Berwick,  a  green  with  which  hi«  name  is  mare  intimately  associated  tbau  any 
otber,  being  distant  only  a  few  mile«  from  tLe  ancestral  roof-tree  at  ^Vbittingehame.  Tom  Dunn, 
irho  haa  taught  the  game  to  a  long  generation  of  oeiebrateil  players,  and  has  even  shown  Str. 
Gladstone  how  to  handle  clufaa,  gave  Mr.  Balfour  his  first  lesson.  The  way  in  which  the  right  hoD. 
gentleman  set  about  acquiring  a  thorough  knonleilge  of  the  game  ia  quite  characteristic  of  what 
one  would  deduce  from  observation  of  his  public  character  as  a  statesman.  Its  )irime  feature  was 
thorougtmese.  He  did  not  buy  clubs  and  halls,  and  then  set  out  ou  a  match  in  the  middle  of 
a  crowded  green  of  players.  He  practised  neveral  hours  a  day  for  a  fortnight  under  the  vigilant 
eye  of  Tom  Dunn  ;  and  be  attacked  the  game,  as  military  strategists  would  say.  not  in  the  bulk, 
bat  in  detail.  First  of  all,  he  set  himself  the  task  of  being  able  to  play  with  fair  facility  the  tee-shot, 
and  it  was  only  after  assiduous  practice  at  that  stroke  alone  that  he  passed  ou  to  learn  the  use  of 
the  brassie.  or  the  not  less  important  Beoond  stroke  through  the  green.  Then  came  the  turn  of  the 
cleek;  next  followed  careful  and  repeated  iron-shots  ;  he  must  have  inaaed  many  preliminary  hour* 
in  a  sand  bunker  learning  bow  to  hit  the  ball  out,  and  the  same  effective  grounding  was  followed 
with  the  loftJng-iron  and  the  putter.  It  was  only  after  a  laborious  fortnight  |iassed  in  this  detailed 
method  of  perfecting  himself  under  Dunn's  tuition,  that  the  right  ban.  gentleman  would  consent  to 
take  part  in  a  private  match,  and  no  one  who  knows  anything  of  beginners  will  fail  to  see  how 
useful  it  would  be  were  it  possible  to  pass  s  legislative  enactment  compelling  all  golfers  when  they 
begin  to  play  for  the  first  time  to  |iass  such  a  prul«tioDary  |>erioil  as  tir.  Balfour  rigorously  im- 
posed upon  himself.  The  result  of  this  methoil  of  practice  was  that  Jlr.  Balfour  began  from  the 
outset  to  play  a  game  not  only  with  satisfaction  to  himself,  but  with  pleasure  to  all  his  giartners, 
no  matter  how  much  he  was  overweighted.  With  Dimn  as  his  partner.  Mr.  Balfonr  played  many 
interesting  foursomes  against  the  late  Captain  Suttie  and  Lord  Wemyse.  both  at  Luffness  and  North 
Berwick ;  sometimes  Provost  Brodie  was  one  of  the  foursome ;  and  in  recent  years  Sayers  and 
Grant,  Mr.  A.  M.  Boss,  Mr.  W.  de  Zoete,  and  many  otheni  have  played  in  partnership  with  him 
round  North  Berwick.  The  foursome  is  dearly  love.1  hy  Jlr.  Balfour.  Al  Tooting  he  is  partnered 
by  Tom  Dunn  frequentlv  against  Mr.  John  Penn,  M.P,.  and  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  M. P. ,  Sir  Herbert 
Maiwell.  M.P..  or  Mr.  W.  J.  Mure. 

Mr.  Balfour's  style  of  play  is  good,  especially  off  the  lee.  He  has  a  long,  easy,  powerful  aweep, 
and  probably  gets  his  ball  away  cjuite  ISO  yards.     Hi<  seconrl  nhol  with  the  brassie  is  also  |nrti- 

'  K/Avol.  vii.  pp.  231-232. 
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colarly  good.  He  iDvnritilil)'  picks  Che  ball  off  the  gntaa  with  a  clean  aba.ve  of  tbe  club  head,  aud 
with  an  entire  absence  of  di^ng  out  the  turf  behind  the  ball.  It  is  the  next  shot  with  the  iron 
that  ]>roveB  to  be  the  Btumbling- block  in  the  merrj  career  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  from  tee  to 
hole.  In  this  extremely  difficult  quarter,  half,  or  three-quarter  ahoC  &Ir.  Balfour  not  infrequently 
fcxKles  deapuringly ;  that  is  the  weak  point  of  otherwise  steady  and  consistent  play.     But  the 


foundering  of  such  important  shots  in  a  closely  contested  match  does  not  impair  his  temper,  hi* 
coolness,  nor  hia  aniiety  to  retrieve  lost  ground.  It  is  this  essential  element  ot  keenneBS  which  is 
the  outstanding  characteriiitic  of  Sir,  Balfour  as  a  golfer.  His  desire  to  win  is  unflagging,  and  his 
geniality  is  never  raffleil.  no  matter  how  dark  the  prospect  may  appear  against  him  and  his  partner. 
The  writer  observed  an  instance  of  thia  in  a  recent  parliamentary  foursome  match,  in  which  Sir. 
Balfour  and  his  brother  Gerald  plajeii  againat  two  members  of  the  press  gallery.  At  the  thirteenth 
hole  the  game  was  all  sqiuire.  Mr.  Balfour  drove  a  long  ball  going  to  the  fourteenth,  and  left  hia 
brother  a  h&eardous  second  to  play  aorosH  a  bunker  over  a  low  belt  of  trees  up  to  the  green,  guarded 
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bj  ui  ugly  diteh.  'What  thail  I  do  here!'  caatioual;  queried  Hr.  Gerald  Balfour.  'Oh,  play  m 
you  think  best ;  I  am  game  for  anything,  Gerry!'  gaily  responded  the  leader  of  the  OpposEtion; 
and  ao  effectively  did  the  brothers  play  the  hole  that  they  had  no  dlfBoulty  in  pocketing  it.  An 
incident  in  the  aame  mat^h  ie  recalled,  which  proves  that,  even  at  the  hands  of  so  distinguished  a 
golfer,  nothing  should  be  taken  for  granted.  Mr.  Balfour  laid  liis  opponent  a  stimy  on  the  green. 
The  diitanoe  between  the  ballt  was  meocared.  There  was  no  doubt  about  Hr.  Balfour's  measure- 
ment ;  the  sii  inches  marked  off  on  the  abaft  of  bia  putter  showed  that  the  balls  were  just  within 
the  «i  inobee.  His  opponent  also  had  bis  putter  handy  ;  he,  too,  had  the  six  inches  properly 
marked,  and  with  obaracteristio  Scottish  prudeooe  he  tested  the  distanoe.  Then  a  nioc  diffl- 
eolty  arose.  The  two  measuiementa  did  Dot  tally.  One  was  over  the  six  incbea ;  Hr.  Balfour's 
was  under  it,  so  the  point  had  to  be  referred  to  Tom  Dunn.  The  two  putters  were  tested,  and  Mr. 
Balfour's  was  found  to  be  a  quarter  of  an  inch  under  the  standard  measurement.  No  one  of  the 
party  was  more  amnsed  than  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  Thus,  his  opponent  had  done  what  has 
baffled  Hr.  Gladatone — he  had  detected  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  'leaning  on  a  false  putter.' 
That  match  was  so  stsbbomly  fought  that  it  luted  for  twenty-two  holes ;  and  as  the  last  putt  of 
the  Seottman  repteaentative  trickled  towards  the  bole,  bung  for  a  brief  instant  on  the  very  lip,  and 
tben  fell  in,  Hr.  Balfour  veritably  made  the  welkin  ring  by  a  loud  and  hearty  shout  curiously 
oompounded  of  dlsappointineDt  and  gaiety  at  the  loss  of  sucb  a  good  match.  The  above  phrase 
reve«ls  a  good  deal  of  the  ohuactei  of  the  statesman ;  and  to  those  of  the  schaoi  of  Hr.  Alfred 
Lyttelton  may  be  commended  the  estimate  which  Hr.  Balfoor  has  formed  of  golf  as  a  sport.  '  It 
has  all  the  thrilling  eieilement  of  deer-stalking  without  its  Inconveniences  and  dangers,'  he  is 
reported  to  have  said  once  to  a  gentleman  who  was  sceptical  about  ita  merits.  No  doubt,  as  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  Bite  in  enforced  captivity,  listening  hour  after  hour  to  the  dreary  Parisl 
Councils  debates,  his  imagination  aocasioDally  strays  to  Fidra,  the  Bass,  and  Pointgarry,  bring 
ing  solace  to  tbe  jaded  spirit :  and  no  doubt  he  would  be  grateful  if  less  onerous  parliamentary 
duties  left  him  more  opportunity  to  rerlsit  the  shores  of  tbe  Forth.  Hay  health  and  strength  long 
be  his  to  follow  his  favourite  game  I 

Besides  what  we  have  here  quoted,  &  great  many  interesting  notes 
regarding  Mr.  Balfour  and  golf  will  be  found  in  this  volume.  His  own  views  of 
the  game  are  to  be  found  in  the  speech  which  we  have  given  at  pp.  S79-S82, 
and  in  the  chapter  on  'The  Humours  of  Golf  in  the  Badminton  volume, 
from  which  we  have  also  given  a  quotation.  Evidently  he  can  write  as 
well  as  he  can  play,  and  is  as  much  alive  to  the  humour  of  golf  as  to  its 
seriousness.  Nothing  better  than  that  Badminton  chapter  has  ever  been 
written  on  tbe  royal  and  ancient  game.  When  tbe  above  account  of  Mr. 
Balfour  and  bis  play  was  written  in  the  year  1893  he  had  still  a  golfing 
fiiture  before  him.  In  1894  with  a  handicap  of  thirteen  strokes  he  was 
successful  in  shaking  off  all  his  opponents  and  winning  the  Parliamentary 
Tournament  Thereafter  his  handicap  was  reduced  by  live  strokes,  a  great 
honour  for  one  who  is  ambitious  to  excel.  That  Mr.  Balfour  was  then  at  the 
top  of  his  game  was  evidenced  at  North  Berwick  that  same  year,  when  at  the 
September  meeting  of  the  old  club  he  came  in  with  83,  in  front  of  which 
there  were  only  two  scores — both  81 — made  by  two  of  the  most  experienced 
players,  while  the  scratch  player  of  the  Parliamentary  Tournament — Mr.  Penn 
—on  the  same  occasion  registered  an  88.  The  next  day  he  had  a  79,  which 
was  almost  par  play  for  the  green  at  tbe  time.  It  was  immediately  after  this 
that  Mr.  Balfour  had  the  highest  honour  of  the  golfing  world  conferred  upon  him 
by  his  election  to  the  captaincy  of  the  Royal  and  Ancient  Club.  We  have  given 
8  Y 
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ftt  p.  497  a  picture  of  the  scene  when  the  capUin  had  juat  struck  off  the  teed 
ball  and  had  thus  become  entitled  to  hold  for. the  year  the  Royal  Adelaide 
Medal.  He  discharged  this  and  alt  the  social  duties  of  the  great  occasion  to 
the  admiration  of  all  the  members. 

The  year  1895  brought  the  general  election,  and  such  >  political  pitched 
battle  as  the  country  had  not  witnessed  for  many  a  day.  The  result  is  matter 
of  history,  but  as  showing  how  it  fared  with  his  golf  at  the  time,  this  paragraph 
ia  worth  reproduction  : — ^ 

Without  interfering  at  all  in  the  purely  politkkl  part  of  the  election  it  may  be  skid  that  do  one 
ever  led  hia  farcea  to  victory  in  gntider  atyle  than  tlie  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  whose  vork  wh 
simply  Herculean,  big  maoy  epeechce  being  of  the  mott  briUiant  order,  and  having  an  evidently 
great  effect  wherever  they  were  delivered.  Let  It  be  noted  that  Hr.  Balfour  never  paid  a  grealw 
tribute  to  golf  than  ituriog  the  election.  While  it  was  in  progreas  he  took  Up  hia  abode  at  bi«  old 
'  howff '— Bradbury'a  Hotel,  North  Berwick,  —and  there  engi^  d^y  in  a  quiet  game  with  a  friend. 
One  day  an  opponent  in  one  of  his  matches  was  a  mid  of  Sir  Charles  Tennant,  and  brother-in-law  of 
Mr.  Asquith.  aud  a  day  or  two  tiiereafter  the  right  hon.  gentleman  «u  apealdng  in  Berwickshire 
againat  another  aon  of  Sir  Charles,  aud  doing  what  he  could  le  oust  him  from  hii  seat.  A  good 
instance  of  '  no  politics '  at  golf. 

In  the  Parliamentary  Tournament  of  the  present  year,  Mr.  Balfour  made  a 
good  fight  and  tied  with  Mr.  Penn.  He  lost  in  playing  off,  a  result  mainly 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  suffering  from  the  effects  of  an  accident.  The 
following  report  (from  Golf,  June  26,  1806)  of  a  recent  match  between  the 
same  players  shows  that  Mr.  Balfour  is  in  good  form  : — 

On  Satunlay  afternoon  (June  18).  the  Honor  Oak  and  Foresthill  Golf  Club  were  favoured  by  a 
visit  from  the  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.,  who  played  a  match  over  their  course  with  Mr. 
John  Penn,  H.P,,  honorary  president  of  the  dub.  Mr.  Penn  played  a  magnifioent  game,  and 
although  Mr.  Balfour  also  played  a  very  good  game,  he  could  not  hold  his  opponent,  who  finished 
the  first  round  3  holes  to  the  good.  In  the  second  round  Hr.  Balfour  played  a  brilliant  game. 
Commencing  with  a  drive  of  !00  yards,  he  took  the  hole  in  3  (a  *  bogey '  4  hole),  and  kept  up  this 
form  nearly  throughout.  He  got  almost  dead  at  every  hole  with  his  approach.  At  the  seventh 
hole  Mr.  Balfour  had  a  remarkable  approach  shot  of  ahout  GO  yards,  which  went  into  the  hole,  thus 
taking  this  '  bogey '  5  hole  in  3.  Mr.  Penn  played  an  excellent  game  all  through,  but  Ur.  Balfour's 
approaching  was  too  much  for  him,  and  at  the  finish  the  tatter  was  4  holes  up  on  the  round.  Hr. 
Balfour  therefore  von  a  well-contcsted  and  most  interesting  match  by  1  hole  on  the  two  rounda. 

In  the  meanwhile  another  sport,  almost  as  popular  as  golf,  has  been  taking 
up  his  attention.  He  has  become  one  of  the  most  expert  cyclists  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  he  is  one  of  its  best  golfers.  One  day  he  rode  up  from 
Earl  Cowper's  country-seat  to  London,  in  the  hottest  of  weather,  appearing  in 
the  House  quite  fresh  and  fit  after  his  long  ride.  He  has  also  had  the  honour 
of  being  elected  President  of  the  Cyclists'  Union  of  Great  Britain.  Indeed 
his  sympathy  with  all  manly  sports  is  one  of  the  great  features  of  his  character. 
He  had  much  to  do  with  the  recent  well-deserved  testimonial  to  old  Tom 
Morris,  but  before  that    was  mooted   he    had  subscribed  to  the  cricketers' 

■  Co//,  vol.  X.  p.  398. 
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testimonial  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Grace,  writing  thus  to  the  secretary  of  the  move- 
ment at  the  time : — 

It  is  ua  Hmall  thing  to  be  tbe  gresteat  player  at  one  of  our  great  games.  It  in  a  diBtinetJon  which 
tew  men  have  enjoyed  without  dispute  or  cavil.  Of  these  few  Dr.  Graee  ie  one,  and  1  gladly 
anooial«  myeU  with  the  vaet  multitude  who  unite  in  doing  him  hooour. 

While  we  consider  that  the  world  owes  much  to  golf,  and  thnt  the  advance- 
ment of  golf  in  the  world  owes  much  to  Mr.  Balfour,  we  in  East  Lothisn,  who 
are  proud  of  our  distinguished  native,  consider  that  we  owe  much  to  golf  for 
what  it  has  done  for  Mr,  Balfour.  There  is  some  truth  in  what  a  writer  in 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazelle  says  on  this  point : — 


Until,  with  hie  doctor'B  encouragement,  Hr.  Balfour  tried  the  bold  experiment  or  o 
work  at  a  high  nervoui  prenunt,  it  was  an  open  queation  whether  he  too,  like  wime  of  his  relatives, 
would  Dotbetaoed  every  winter  by  the  alternatives— death,  or  exile  to  Egypt.  Happily  it  haa  turned 
out  otherwise.  ■  .  .  Mr.  Balfour's  golf— which  one  of  tbe  various  public  orators  who  have  la^ed 
Latin  about  him,  compared  to  tlie  boll-play  of  Msceaas— may  thus  subserve  a  larger  purpose  than 
that  of  BupiJyiiig  the  touch  of  outdoor  sport  which  the  EngLsh  demand  of  their  popular  heroes. 

But  in  East  Lothian  we  know  Mr.  Balfour  and  esteem  him  as  even  more  than 
golfer,  philosopher,  and  statesman.  Among  the  many  delightful  essays  which  Mr. 
Purves  has  written  about  his  native  county,  there  is  no  more  idyllic  picture  thtui 
that  of  Whittingehame  in  Eiul  Lolkian  Illitttrated.  The  essayist,  after  a  glowing 
eulogy  of  the  farm  steadings  and  cottages,  which  testify  to  Mr.  Balfour's 
goodness  as  a  landlord,  goes  on  to  say  of  the  House  itself: — 

Here  you  con  amuse  yourself,  as  Humboldt  said  one  can,  with  the  eastern  prospects,  the  ever- 
varying  outlines  of  the  olouda,  and  their  blending  with  tbe  horizon  of  the  German  Ocean,  or,  as  it 
Is  seen  here  in  winter  and  spring,  with  tbe  biting  eastern  mist.  Aroutid  tbe  house  are  l>eautiful 
views.  To  the  west,  rising  picturesquely  amid  the  coloured  mass  of  the  tree-toliage,  is  the  old  style 
of  residence,  the  bistorio  peel  or  castle,  standing  sentinel-like  over  the  new.  The  lovely  walks  by 
stream  and  meadow,  and  trees  and  field,  over  many  an  bcta  rise  aud  fall,  run  and  go,  bend  and 
double,  the  admiration  of  the  place.  Trees  rustle  in  the  wind,  the  stream  and  streamlets  rush  and 
tumble,  and  bounds  deeply  bay  in  the  woods.  As  you  saunter  from  terrace  to  terrace  and  wander 
in  the  parks,  and  absorb  the  scene,  you  feel  '  a  distant  neamen  In  the  hills,  a  secret  sweetness  in 
the  stream.'    On  the  lawn  a  few  tiny  red  flogs  oad  boles  in  the  turf  attest  the  enthusiaatle 

Inside  the  elegant  mansion  you  soon  discern  the  character  of  the  owner.  One  room  suffices— 
the  library.  ...  It  is  the  largest  chamber  in  the  mansion,  lofty,  airy,  delightfuL  ...  We  have 
no  wish  to  refer  to  any  chamber  other  tlian  this  splendid  modem  library  which  barmonises  m  well 
with  our  idsaofthatsplendidmodernsUteaman  who  seems,  as  it  were,  to  have  sat  for  that  masculine 
and  (eorless  portrait  in  Tennyson's  Mavd— 


Since  ever  the  family  came  to  Whittingehame  it  has  been  their  custom  to 
gather  together  atChristnus  all  the  employees  on  the  estate  and  their  friends,  and 
to  join  with  them  at  a  supper  and  dance.     Mr.  Balfour  npholds  this  kindly 
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custom,  and  the  statesman-lftird  has  always  a  few  kindly  words  to  say  on  the 
occasion.  At  that  festive  time  the  bairns  are  not  forgotten.  Tableaux  vivanit 
are  got  up,  at  which  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  is  found  acting  as  showman, 
telling  appropriate  stories  and  reading  uurseiy  rhymes  to  illustrate  each  scene. 
The  Christmas-tree,  laden  with  its  precious  presents,  is  also  placed  in  the  ball, 
and  as  he  dispenses  the  gifts  he  accompanies  each  with  some  kindly  word. 
This  completes  the  picture  of  the  'gentle,  very  perfect  knight' to  whom  as 
an  able  philosopher,  a  trusted  statesman,  a  kindly  landlord,  and  a  good  golfer 
we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  dedicate  The  Golf-Book  of  Etui  Lolhian. 

It  is  no  doubt  due  in  great  measure  to  Mr.  Balfour's  influence  that  the  game 
of  golf  has  made  so  much  progress  in  Ireland.  There  are  now  some  fifly  clubs  in 
the  Emerald  Island,  and  the  '  wearing  of  the  green '  by  the  golfer  is  destined 
to  be  beneficial  in  many  respects  to  that  distressful  country.  The  Port- 
rush,  Portsalon,  Fortmaraock,  Newcastle  (Co.  Down),  and  Lahinch  courses 
are  reputed  to  be  as  fine  as  any  to  be  seen  in  the  old  country. 

Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  M.  P.,  who  has  succeeded  his  brother  as  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  is  also  a  keen  golfer,  and  is  evidently  doing  his  best  to  bring  the 
Irish  under  Golf-Rule  by  making  the  game  his  recreation  amid  the  cares 
of  his  onerous  office.  We  take  the  following  from  the  Freeman  »  Journal  of 
July  1,  1896  :  — 

Mr.  QenJd  BftUour,  Chief  3ecratu';  for  Ireland,  hu  engaged  a  mite  of  rooma  at  the  Koyal 
Golf  Hotel,  lAbinoh,  County  Clare,  for  hinuelf  tad  I^y  Betty  Balfour,  with  a  party  of  fifteen, 
where  ihey  intend  sojoumiDg  for  the  month  of  July, — the  magnificent  soenery  of  the  Weat  Clare 
Coast,  and  the  splendid  golf-Unba  at  Lahinoh,  which  are  conaidered  the  beet  in  Ireland,  having  been 
fully  appreoiated  by  the  right  bon.  gentleman  on  the  oooasion  of  bit  former  viait  to  the  oout 

In  the  list  of  county  golfers  who  are  famous  far  beyond  our  own  'rustic 
bourg,'  we  must  now  include  the  name  of  the  amateur  champion,  Mr.  F.  G. 
Tait,  who  holds  the  record  of  the  New  Lufihess  Club,  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
and  also  that  of  the  Archerlield  Club.  His  recent  appearance  at  Sandwich, 
when  with  consummate  ease  he  bowled  over  like  ninepins  nearly  all  the  former 
holders  of  the  Champion  Cup,  and  in  the  final  defeated  such  a  renowned  player 
as  Mr.  Hilton  by  the  largest  majority  of  holes  ever  registered  in  a  championship 
final — 8  up  and  7  to  play — has  been  described  by  us  as  '  the  most  brilliant 
achievement  in  the  annab  of  golf.'  The  description  is  not  exaggerated.  There 
were  many  who  saw  the  amateur  champion  at  Muirfield  in  this  year's  open 
meeting,  who  declared  without  hesitation  that  he  was  the  finest  player  in  the 
field.  He  was  certainly  not  far  from  victory  even  there,  and  as  he  has  youth  on 
his  side  be  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  all  the  great  events  for  many  years 
to  come.  He  bids  fair  to  be  the  king  of  record-breakers,  for  on  no  green 
is  either  the  amateur  or  professional  record  safe,  when  the  young  lieutenant 
of  the  gallant '  Black  Watch '  steps  to  the  tee.  Just  a  month  or  two  ago  he 
shattered  the  Mortonhall  score  with  a  7S.     That  was  the  Ikmous  score  which 
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he  made  at  St  Andrews  in  1894,  and  which  players  have  since  then  been  vainly 
trying  to  equal.     It  will  be  remembered  that  at  Sandwich  in  his  final  round  he 
also  made  a  record  score  of  76,  one  of  the  remarkable  features  of  his  remark- 
able performance  there.  As  he  wears  his  honours  lightly,  it  is  not  surprising.that 
he  is  as  popular  with  all 
who  meet  him  on  the 
golf  green  as  he  is  with 
his  commanding -officer 
and    the    members    of 
his  regiment     He  has 
within    him    '  the    pro- 
mise and  the  potency' 
of  still  greater  achieve- 
ments,   and     we    look 
forward   to  chronicling 
many  more  of  Mr.  Tait's 
brilliant  doings  on  the 
fields  of  golf.i   Mr.J.E. 

Laidlay,  who  ought  to  'youth  and  age' 

be  a  good  judge,  is  re-  ""°°"^'"'^*°"'si''JH^i'"Fi^'r'^i£^f""""'""'"''°' 

ported  to  have  once  said 

that  '  Freddy  Tait  was  the  best  amateur  St  Andrews  had  ever  produced. 
We  shall,  no  doubt,  have  further  proof  that  he  was  not  far  wrong. 

Mr.  L.  Balfour-Melville  may  perhaps  not  have  shovn  the  same  brilliancy 
as  Mr.  Tait,  but  he  has  been  champion  in  his  day,  and  has  several  times  been 
very  near  winning  this  coveted  honour.  His  career  as  a  golfer  has  been  one 
of  the  most  illustrious.  If  he  is  not  so  closely  identified  with  us  as  some 
we  have  referred  to,  he  must  as  a  member  of  the  Honourable  Company  be 
included  in  our  list  of  fame. 

Next  to  Mr.  Laidlay,  Mr.  Balfour- Melville,  and  Mr.  Tait,  for  a  reputation 
beyond  what  he  has  gained  on  our  local  greens,  may  be  placed  Mr.  A.  Stuart. 
He  has  entered  several  times  for  the  amateur  championship,  but  has  never 
come  out  first  in  the  list,  his  nearest  approach  being  in  1888,  when  he  fell  in 
the  semi-final  before  Mr.  Ball,^  who  beat  him  by  4  up  and  3  to  play,  and  who 
in  the  final  beat  Mr.  Laidlay  by  5  up  and  i  to  play.  Mr.  Stuart  was  Irish 
champion  in  189^,  when  there  were  some  good  golfers  to  overthrow,  the  finalist 
being  Mr.  J.  H.  Andrew  of  the  St.  Nicholas  (Prestwick)  Club.  Besides  his 
doings  in  our  county  clubs  which  are  recorded  elsewhere,  he  has  won  eight 

'  Mr.  Everaid  has  in  Gel/,  ii.  pp.  170,  171,  an  account  of  Mr.  Tait's  doings  while  he  was 
■till,  in  the  law's  phraseology,  an  'infant.' 

'  At  Sandwich  in  ltJ9l,  Mr.  Stuart  met  Mr.  Ball  in  the  first  round,  and  by  line  play  stood  4 
up  at  the  luro  Tor  liome,  but  eventually  Mr.  Ball  defeated  him  by  i  hole. 
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medals  at  St.  Andrews ;  at  Prestwick  he  has  carried  off  the  Eglinton  Medal 
five  times,  and  at  Hoylake,  in  1883,  he  won  the  Duke  of  Connaught's  Star. 

A  name  well  known  on  manjragreen  beyond  East  Lothianis  thatof  Mr.  A.  M. 
Ross.     It  is  a  name^to  conjure  witli — that  is  to  say,  if  you  want  to  win  a  match 

get  '  A.  M.'  on  your 
side.  If  you  are  a 
fair  player  yourself, 
you  will  then  find 
that  your  opponents, 
however  good  they 
be,  have  their 
work  cut  out  for 
them.  Mr.  Ross  is 
a  pretty  player  of 
the  orthodox  style, 
with  no  eccentrici- 
ties or  angles :  he 
looks  upon  golf  as 
a  serious  business, 
A.  M.  Ka»  A.j.Robtri«n    and  plays  cveiy  shot 

(Frax-AS^at-SltMi    Mr  IV.y.CnallJ  "*  'f 't^crc  hlS  laSt  T 

he  respects  the 
game,  and  never  takes  any  liberties  with  it ;  no  one  honours  more  its 
best  traditions :  he  is  an  ideal  partner,  who  has  not  only  a  word  of  praise 
for  a  good  shot,  but  a  word  of  mitigation  for  a  bad  one.  Mr.  Ross  is 
not  an  old  man :  he  is  only  forty-six,  and  as  able  as  ever  to  win  medals. 
Having  been  teethed  on  a  golf-club,  he  began  to  play  in  early  childhood,  and 
has  b«en  at  it  for  forty-four  years.  What  iin  amount  of  good  a  player  of  his 
character  must  have  done  in  that  time,  both  by  example  and  by  precept,  in 
upholding  the  noble  traditions  of  golf  and  inspiring  others  with  a  high  ideal ! 
We  have  met  no  golfer  whose  reminiscences  of  men  and  matches  it  was  more 
interesting  to  listen  to,  and  no  one  who  had  a  more  sincere  regard  for  the 
game.  His  love  for  golf  is  disinterested.  He  always  plays  to  win ;  but  if  he 
has  done  his  best  and  some  one  does  better,  he  is  delighted  to  hear  it.  In 
the  matter  of  prizes  we  should  suppose  Mr.  Hoss  isaworld's  champion,  though, 
strange  to  say,  he  has  never  been  at  the  top  in  the  championship  c^impetitions.' 
Out  of  the  numerous  badges  and  medals  he  has  won,  he  might  make  a  panoply 

'  Mr.  Hosb's  highest  bid  for  the  Amateur  trophy  was  made  al  Sandwich  in  1892,  when  he 
was  among  (he  last  eight,  but  got  beaten  by  Mr.  L.  Balfour- Melville  by  3  up  and  z  to  play. 
In  the  Open  event  he  stood  thirteenth  at  Musselbui^h  in  1SS9  with  169  for  his  four  rounds,  when 
Kitkaldy  and  Park  tied  for  fiist  [ibce  at  155.  At  St.  Andrews  in  1895,  when  Taylor  won  with 
3az,  Mr.  Ross  scored  353. 
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of  silver  and  gold.  His  trophies  are  legion.  Some  of  them  take  us  back 
to  the  old  BruntsGeld  days.  Perhaps  his  greatest  feat  was  the  winning  of 
the  Burgess  Gold  Medal  for  seven  years  successively.  On  one  occasion  he 
travelled  two  thousand  miles  to  take  part  in  this  competition.  At  North 
Berwick,  where  he  now  spends  the  summer,  and  at  Luflhess,  be  has  many  a  time 
and  oft  carried  away  the  spoil.  But  Gullane  seems  hie  happiest  hunting'ground. 
His  last  annexation  there  was  a  silver  quaich,  presented  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Bloxsom,  to  become  the  property  of  any  one  winning  it  three  years  in  succes- 
sion. With  77,  76,  and  76,  Mr.  Ross  has  done  the  deed,  and  allowed  no  other 
name  to  ilisfigure  the  article.  Fine  scores  all  these  three,  but  all  a  good  way 
behind  his  own  record  of  the  green,  made  in  a  competition,  which  is  70. 

Mr.  Gregor  M'Gregor  is,  like  Mr.  Ross,  a  player  who  won  distinction  so 
far  back  as  the  old  Bmntsfield  days,  and  has  his  name  also  closely  identified 
with  the  Bur- 
gess Club,  in 
which  he  was 
gold  medallist 
in  1890  and 
1891.     He  is  a 

more  than  one 
of  our  East 
Lothian  clubs, 
and  in  them 
all  has  distin- 
guished him-  j,g  e  MGREGOR  DRIVING 
self.         He    has                                                       fFrtmaSMfSinlylUr.  n-.y.CnmlO 

been     entered 

for  the  championship  several  times.  In  1887  at  Hoylake  he  was  in  tlie  last 
eight,  and  tied  with  Mr.  Horace  Hutchinson,  hut  lost  the  tie.  Mr.  Hutchinson 
eventually  proved  the  champion,  beating  Mr.  John  Ball,  junior,  In  the  final  by 
J  hole.  In  1889  he  beat  Mr.  A.  Stuart  in  tlie  second  round  by  5  up  and  4  to 
play,  but  succumbed  in  the  next  to  Mr.  W.  S,  Wilson  by  1  hole. 

Mr.  T.  T.  Gray,  whose  triumphs  at  Old  and  New  Luffness  and  at  Gullane 
were  preceded,  like  those  of  Mr.  Ross  and  Mr.  M'Gregor,  by  distinction  at 
Musselburgh  and  on  other  greens,  has  also  measured  strength  with  his  com- 
peers in  the  Amateur  event.  At  Hoylake,  in  1894.,  he  had  the  honour  of 
defeating  Mr.  Balfour- Melville  (who  was  destined  for  the  championship  at  St. 
Andrews  the  following  year)  after  a  tie.  In  the  fourth  round,  however,  Mr, 
John  Ball,  junior  (who  ultimately  came  out  first),  defeated  Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  C.  E.  S.  Chambers  on  the  first  occasion  the  cup  was  played  for 
was  in   the  semi-final,  and  only  surrendered  then  to  Mr.  Hutchinson,  who 
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became  champion.  Mr.  Chambers  has  in  the  Koyal  and  Ancient  and  other 
clubs  maintained  the  reputation  of  the  name  he  bears  by  some  excellent 
scores. 

In  the  Irish  Championship  of  1 893,  Mr.  L,  Stuart  Anderson  reached  the  fiual 
round,  when  he  was  defeated  by  Mr.  John  Ball,  junior.  The  present  holder  of 
that  trophy,  Mr.  W.  B.  Taylor,  s  first-class  player,  is  a  member  of  several  of 
our  East  Lothian  clubs,  and  holds  the  gold  medal  at  Gullane.  It  may  there- 
fore be  said  that  we  have  the  lion's  share  in  this  Irish  Cup. 

In  the  Open  Championship  meeting  at  Muirfield  in  1896,  Mr.  D.  M. 
Jackson  made  339,  an  average  of  Sl'TS  for  the  four  rounds,  which  evinced 
good  steady  play.  He  stood  fourth  among  the  dozen  amateurs  who  entered, 
Messrs.  Tait  (319),  Laidlay  (335),  and  Hilton  (337),  being  the  three  ahead  of 
him.  Mr.  Jackson  is  a  native  of  North  Berwick,  and  one  of  the  best  players 
the  town  has  produced.  As  a  member  of  the  Bass  Rock  Club  his  name  is 
found  in  the  winning  team  of  the  County  Cup  no  less  than  five  times,  begin- 
ning with  the  year  1887.  He  had,  while  in  Edinburgh,  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
getting  up  that  popular  annual  fixture,  the  Braid  Tournament ;  and  in  1891  he 
won  the  scratch  (Kinloch- Anderson)  medal  of  the  tournament  with  78.  That 
same  year,  in  a  field  of  nearly  a  hundred  players,  he  won  the  Standard  Insurance 
Company  medal  at  Leven  with  a  score  of  80,  the  lowest  with  which  the  medal 
had  up  till  that  time  been  won.  He  was,  in  1693,  in  the  team  of  the  George 
Club  which  won  the  Ditpalch  trophy.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Jackson 
stood  second  in  the  tournament  at  the  opening  of  the  North  Berwick  new 
green,  Mr.  Outhwaite  only  defeating  him  by  a  stroke.  His  name  is  found  on  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Edinburgh  University  Club,  and  elsewhere  outwith  the  medals 
of  the  county  clubs  with  which  he  is  connected.  As  he  is  only  thirty-three 
years  of  age,  the  future  historian  will  doubtless  have  to  deal  further  with  him. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Stevenson  is  another  Edinburgh  University  gold-medallist, 
he  having  been  winner  on  two  occasons,  1885  and  I891.  He  has  also 
twice  won  the  University  Silver  Cleek,  a  distinction  attained  by  no  other. 
His  brother,  Mr.  D.  A.  Stevenson,  one  year  carried  off  the  same  cleek, 
which  is  open  to  members  of  the  University  Golf  Club  and  played  for  annually 
by  holes.  Both  have  often  been  members  of  teams  which  competed  for  the 
County  Cup,  and  both  might  have  been  distinguished  still  further  afield 
had  not  the  business  of  the  famous  engineering  firm  which  they  now 
represent  required  so  much  of  their  time  and  attention. 

Mr.  Marcus  J.  Brown  holds  no  less  than  thirty-six  gold  medals,  all  won  at 
Musselburgh  and  in  East  Lothian.  He  also  is  a  busy  man,  and  has  rarely 
entered  for  open  competitions  away  trom  the  district,  of  no  doubt  his  name 
would  have  been  more  widely  known,  for  he  is  a  steady,  neat,  and  careful  golfer. 

There  are  several  youths  of  promise,  such  as  Messrs.  L  Campbell,  P. 
Balfour,  the  brothers  Dalziel,  and  some  others  who  might  be  named,  who 
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are  destined  by  their   excellent  play  to  uphold  the  honour  of  the  county. 
They  hive  their  spurs  yet  to  win,  but  we  are  sure  to  he«r  of  their  success. 

it  is  pleasing  to  follow  our  young  men  abroad,  and  to  find  them  distinguish- 
ing themselves  and  honouring  the  county  by  their  achievements  at  golf.  Mr. 
Norman  Mitchelt-Innes,  son  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Mitchell- 1 nnes,  has  done  credit  to 
the  family  name  by  winning,  two  years  in  succession,  the  Golf  Championship  of 
India  and  the  East,  which  was  instituted  only  three  years  ago.  He  was  bom 
in  1867,  and  learned  the  game  in  his  youthful  days  at  St.  Andrews.  He  played 
a  good  deal  when  in  this  country  over  North  Berwick,  LufTnesa,  and  other  East 
Lothian  greens.  He  is  a  strong,  powerful,  and  good  all-round  player  of  the 
first  rank,  and  with  youth  on  his  side  he  will  no  doubt  have  much  more  to 
say  for  himself  on  the  subject  of  golf. 

There  are  some  names  to  which  we  may  not  perhaps  be  allowed  to  award 
distinctiOD  at  golf,  but  which  are  so  interwoven  with  the  game  that  they 
cannot  be  omitted  from  its  story.      As  a  type  of  these — and  they  are  a 
numerous  band — we  may  select  Major  J.  D.  B.  Hay,  who  died  at  Edinburgh 
in   March  1895.     He  was  popularly  known  as  '  Rufus,'  and  was  a  familiar 
figure  on  the  links  here  and  elsewhere  for  quite  half  a  century.     In  his 
younger  days   he   was   a   fairly   good   player  and    noted    for   long   driving, 
though  never  in  the  first  rank.     Notwithstanding  his  brusque  demeanour,  he 
was  a  thorough  gentleman  and  a  capital  raconteur.     The  last  time  he  dined 
with  his  fellow-golfers  at  the  Royal  and  Ancient  Club,  St  Andrews,  he  kept 
the  room  in  such 
continuous    laugh- 
ter that  the  sides 
of     his      listeners 
actually  ached  with 
pain.   He  was  then 
in  his  best  vein,  the 
subject  being  the 
description    of     a 
match    which     he 
and     old     Mr. 
Whyte-Melville 
played  many  long 
years   ago    against 
two  oppouents,  one 

of  whom  was  Mr.  „„  y.  choall  puttjnc 

John  Grant  of  Kil-  (Fnm-iSH=t-si>^t,Mr.sr.%cr^uj 

graston.      '  Rufus ' 

was  a  fine  type  of  the  old  golfer,  who  loved  the  game  for  itself  and  for  the 
social  enjoyment  it  gave  him.    We  could  do  with  many  more  of  his  kind. 
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Another  player,  typical  of  his  class,  is  Mr.  William  Croall,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  a  good  many  stories  of  the  links,  though,  we  fear,  they 
lose  somewhat  in  not  having  the  benefit  of  his  own  way  of  telling  them, 
Retired  from  busmess,  he  now  spends  his  spare  time  on  North  Berwick  green. 
Though  his  locks  have  suggested  '  Father  Christmas '  as  a  descriptive  name 
among  the  numerous  friends  who  value  his  cheery,  genial  qualities,  no 
one  should  suppose  that  Mr.  Croall's  golf  has  about  it  any  signs  of  senile 
decay.  He  plays  a  steady  and  sure  game  :  in  a  foursome,  like  many  another 
we  could  name,  he  is  a  reliable  partner,  and  ill  to  beat  with  a  strong  player 
on  his  side,  for  his  short  game  is  perfection. 

General  Brewster  may  be  referred  to  as  another  striking  figure  without 
which  the  picture  of  golf,  at  least  at  North  Berwick,  would  not  be  complete. 
Specially  blest,  we  should  say,  are  they  who,  like  the  General,  after  serving 
faithfully  Queen  and  country,  come  to  such  a  delightful  place  as  North  Berwick 
to  spend  the  remaining  years  of  life.     Nowhere  is  the  happy  presence  of  the 
General   more   welcomed    than    on    the 
Ladies'  course,  for  his  delight  is  to  mini- 
ster gallantly  to  the  comfort  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  fair  players.    This  is  why  we 
have  given  his  portrait  (vide  p.  1 34)  imder 
our  account  of  the  Ladies'  Club,  where 
we  are  sure  he  himself,  as  a  distinguished 
associate  of  the  club,  will  feel  honoured 
in  being  placed. 

Several  names  are  found  on  the  lists  of 

our  East  Lothian   clubs  which  deserve 

distinction  for  what  they  have  done  for 

the  literature  of  golf.     Foremost  is  that 

of  'the  magnificent  Clark,'  as  Professor 

KOBERT  CLARK  Tait,  alludlng  to  his  great  book,  called 

ffr^.Dni^iHtijUrT.H^re./  the  latc  Mr.  Robert  Clark.   Thatvolumei 

was  the   first  serious  attempt  to  trace 

the  beginnings  of  golf  and  classify  its  literature.      The  information  there 

gathered  together  will  always  be  found  usefiil,  as  we  have  found  it,  in  writing 

on  the  history  of  the  game,  and  as  a  '  thing  of  beauty  '  in  the  manner  of  its 

printing  and  illustration  it  will  be  'a  joy  for  ever'  to  any  one  who  possesses 

a  copy.     The  production  of  this  book  was  a  labour  of  love  to  its  compiler,  for 

he  was  a  devoted  and  excellent  player  :  it  was  also  an  expression,  on  his  part, 

'  Ce//,  A  Royal  and  Ancient  Game.  The  first  edition  was  printed  privately  in  the  year 
1875.  Of  this  the  fifty  larg-epaper  copies  are  now  very  rare  and  only  to  be  purchased  at  a 
ransom.  Copies  of  the  ordinary  (demy  4to)  edition  of  1875  are  also  scarce.  The  second 
edition  (small  410)  was  published  by  Macmillan  and  Co.  in  1S93. 
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of  how  much  he  owed  to  the  pastime.  Mr.  Clark  could  golf  as  well  as  he 
could  write ;  indeed,  though  he  began  considerably  late  in  life,  he  reached  the 
rank  of  a  first-class  player.  He  has  the  credit  of  inventing  what  is  called 
the  'pawnbroker'  or  'three-ball  match.'  It  must  ever  be  gratifying  to 
remember  that  one  who  did  so  much  for  the  literature  of  the  game  was  a 
member  of  several  of  our  local  clubs,  and  played  many  of  his  best  matches 
over  our  county  golf-courses. 

In  the  Badminton  volume  on  Golf  we  have  one  of  the  best  chapters — that 
on  'The  Humours  of  Golf — written  by  Mr.  A.J.  Balfour,  while  Lord  Wellwood 
and  Sir  Walter  Simpson,  Bart.,  two  other  contributors,  are  members  of  the 
Honourable  Company.  The  latter  has  also  immortalised  himself  by  his  volume 
entitled  The  Art  of  Golf^  in  which  science  and  humour  are  happily  blended. 
'  A  Study  of  Sayers '  might  not  be  inappropriate  as  a  title  to  Sir  Walter's 
book,  for  in  it  we  have  Sayers  in  every  possible  position  handed  down  to 
posterity  by  the  aid  of  instantaneous  photography.  The  baronet  rather 
happily  vindicates  his  own  claim  to  be  an  authority  on  golf  in  the  following 
prefatory  remark  :— 

If  a  pool  erioketer,  »  hopeleas  biUiud  player,  an  exeorsble  shot,  begins  golf  bj  the  doctor's 
orders  after  thies  decades,  floundera  hopeleuly  for  years,  and  then  by  theory  and  eiperjment 
fivolvee  a  golf  which  T  shall  only  cbaraclerise  as  inflnitely  betl«r  than  his  cricket,  his  billiards,  or 
Ilia  shooting  ever  were,  it  is  evident  that  he  knows  (whether  he  can  sa;  it)  BOmetiung  of  that 
department  of  bride-making  which  does  not  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  straw. 

Not  the  least  interesting  note  in  this  interesting  book  is  this  Uttle  foreword 
of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  : — 


A  good  motto  for  golfers,  no  doubt ;  but  is  not  golf  a  duty  as  well  as  a 
pleasure  ? 

After  the  manner  of  Bellamy's  Looking  Bachvard,  the  secretary  of  the 
North  Berwick  Green  Committee,  Mr.  J.  M'Culloch,  in  a  readable  little  story 
entitled  Golf  in  the  Year  2000,^  describes  'what  we  are  coming  to  if  things 
go  on  as  they  are  doing.'  The  nature  of  the  volume  is  well  indicated  by 
this  critique  in  the  Scotsman,  August  S9th,  1 892  : — 

A  golfer  falls  asleep  and  wakens  up  in  the  year  aOOO,  on  the  eve  of  a  grand  international  golf- 
match  between  the  Scottish  champion.  Sir  John  Dornoch,  who  has  been  knighted  for  hie  proficiency 
with  the  club,  and  Michigan,  the  pick  of  American  players.  Marvellous  changes  have  taken  place 
in  the  meantime  in  the  art  of  living,  bat  most  of  all  in  golf.  The  dubs  record  their  own  score ;  the 
golfing  jackets  shout '  Fore ' :  the  caddie  of  the  future  is  an  ingenious  invention  that,  by  means  of 
a  magnet,  follows  the  player  round  the  course  at  a  respectable  distance  of  twelve  feet.  Wars  are 
abolished,  and  European  differences  are  settled  by  means  of  golf-matches.  The  male  sei  have 
devoted  themselves  wholly  to  golf,  while  women  manage  the  other  affairs  of  the  world,  and  we 

'  Published  by  David  Dai^tas,  Edinburgh.     First  edition,  1S87.     Second  edition,  1892. 
*  London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin,  Paternoster  Square,  189Z. 
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We  have  referred  to  Tom  Dunn's  powers  in  the  way  of  writing  and  singing 
about  the  game.  His  productions  have  appeared  at  various  times  in  Golf,  the 
weekly  publication  which  has  done 
so  much  to  foster  the  literature 
and  preserve  the  best  traditions  of 
the  game.  Of  others  who  are 
worthy  of  mention  in  connection 
with  the  literature  of  golf,  the 
names  will  be  found  attached  to 
the  various  essays  and  songs  in 
this  volume. 

From  East  Lothian — though 
there  are  some  who  will  say  that  it 
is  no  credit  to  us — we  have  also  con- 
tributed our  quota  of  inventors  and 
patentees  to  the  vast  number  that 
have  followed  in  the  wake  of  golfs 
popularity.  Sir  Walter  H.  Dal- 
rymple,  Bart.,  has  revived  the  kind 
of  club  used  formerly  in  the  jeu 
de  mail,  and  adapted  it  for  golf. 
Lord  Wemyss,  to  put  down  the 
use  of  irons  in  'approaching'  the 
hole,  by  which  the  turf  is  so  much 
cut,  has  devised  a  club  to  which 
reference  is  made  at  p.  250.  Ben 
Sayers  has  a  patent  elastic  catch 
which  is  fitted  on  to  the  handle 
of  the  club,  and  keeps  the  hand 
steady  as  the  swing  is  made.  Mr. 
A.  M.  Ross  has  a  patent  putter. 
Mr.  A.  C  Hutchison  has  a  patent 
fF.^~,.F),«n-r.,kt,M-itM^h.K^i,ij  masliie.      These  'things'  can  be 

seen  at  Hutchison  the  clubmaker's 
shop,  at  North  Berwick.  But  Hutchison  does  not  say  much  in  their  favour. 
He  keeps  on  making  clubs  and  balls  of  the  orthodox  description,  his  only 
speciality  being  a  yellow  paint  for  the  balls  which  does  not  rub  off.  He 
thus  takes  full  advantage  of  the  golfing  tide,  and  by  the  work  he  gets  to  do 
at  home,  and  the  orders  he  gets  to  execute  fiom  abroad,  he  is  amassing  a 
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fortune,  by  which  he  will  become  entitled  to  be  ranked  amon^  the  most 
notable  men  of  North  Berwick. 

We  inuat  allot  a  special  paragraph  to  one  who  occupies  u  very  special 
position  among  golfers  in  the  county.  North  Berwick  we  all  look  upon  as 
the  centre  of  East  Lothian,  from  the  golfer's  point  of  view.  The  recent 
enlargement  of  the  course,  to  which  we  tiave  referred  elsewhere,  has  no  doubt 
placed  North  Berwick  in  the  front  rank  among  golf  resorts,  and  year  after 
year  it  will  increase  in  popularity  and  importance.  This  will  reflect  on  other 
places  in  the  county,  and  draw  golfers  to  our  other  courses.  For  this  great 
advance  we  must  give  such  meed  of  honour  as  is  due  to  Captain  R.  Grant 
Suttie  of  Balgone,  who,  as  chairman  of  the  Green  Committee,  carried  through 
the  difficult  negotiations  which  ended  in  the  present  arrangement,  and  who^  in 
that  capacity,  presides  over  golfing  affairs  in  North  Berwick.  The  Captain  is  the 
worthy  representative  of  one  of  our  county  famihes,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
in  far  back  times  identified  with  golf  He  can  himself  play  a  good  game,  and 
he  has  many  a  good  match  over  the  course  for  which  he  has  done  so  much. 

After  these  notices  of  men,  we  may  revert  to  the  subject  of  matches, 
and  more  especially  of  foursomes,  which  of  all  golf-matches  afford  the  greatest 
enjoyment.  No  player  in  the  county  has  engaged  in  more  foursomes,  or  won 
more,  than  Mr.  A.  M.  Ross,  to  whose  performances  we  have  already  referred. 
As  a  type  of  many  of  the  same  sort  we  may  select  that  played  on  September 
23rd,  1890,  when  he  with  tlie  Bight  Honourahle  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.,  engaged 
the  professional,  Ben  Sayers,  with  Mr.  H.  H.  Harvey,  a  well-known  London 
player.     A  keen  tussle  closed  with  a  tic.     An  illustration,  here  given,  shows 


him  in  company  with  the  Rev.  F.  L.  M.  Anderson  in  a  match  against  Mr, 
Stuart  Anderson  and  the  Marijuis  of  Tweeddale. 
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Ben  Sayers  has  a  great  liking  for  foursomes,  and  bas  figured  in  many 
in  wliich,  with  a  partner  whose  game  was  not  in  itself  formidable,  he  has 
held  the  roost  formidable  players  at  bay.  On  one  occasion,  he  and  Mr. 
James  Law,  then  his  pupil,  defeated  Messrs.  Robert  Chambeis  and  Daniel 
Smith,  two  of  the  best  players ;  and  on  another,  Mr.  K  L.  I.  Blyth  and  his 
nephew,  Mr.  B.  Hall  filyth,  felt  the  force  of  the  same  strong  combination. 
Without  a  record  of  all  the  grand  foursomes  which  have  been  played  over 
our  East  Lothian  greens  our  history  is  incomplete.  But  such  a  record  would 
make  a  volume  in  itself  if  it  were  possible  to  obtain  correct  accounts  of  all  the 
games.  Players  themselves  should  note  down  these  matches.  It  gives  enjoy- 
ment to  go  over  them  long  after  they  have  been  played,  and  especially  if 
they  have  been  won.  A  few  notes  from  Mr.  Hall  Blyth's  repertoire  show 
how  interesting  such  matches  are — 

August  G,  1881,  at  Gullane.— Bob  Fer^son  and  Mr.  B.  Hall  Btyth  played  old  Tom  Mania  uid  Mr. 
Johu  Ball,  juu.,  three  matchea  (15  holea  each):  the  first  match  wag  won  byBlyth  and  Feijruaoa  b74  up 
and  8  to  play,  their  opponents  winning  both  boltai  in  the  bye.  The  aeooud  match  waa  halvod.  The 
third  was  won  by  Blyth  and  Ferguaonby  4upand2toplay,  and  they  aliio  won  both  holes  in  the  bye. 
The  aaniB  fouraome  played  two  matohea  (18  holes  each)  at  North  Berwick,  on  August  8th  of  the 
same  year.  The  Bnt  matoh  wae  von  by  Blyth  and  Ferguson  by  3  up  and  one  to  play,  the  laat  hole 
being  halved.  The  second  match  wa«  halved.  Theae  matches  were  played  when  the  Hoylaka 
team  eame  to  North  Berwick  for  the  first  time  to  play  the  TantaUan  Club- 
Some  time  aft«r  this,  Mr.  B.  Hall  Blyth  and  Tom  Dunn  played  Sir  Walter  Simpson  and  Bob 
Ferguson  four  matchea  (of  IS  holes  each)  at  North  Berwick.  The  former  ooupte  won  two  matches 
by  14  holes,  the  latter  the  other  two  Dutches  by  4  holes.  In  the  aummera  of  ISSSand  18S3  a  aeries 
of  matches  was  played  at  North  Berwick  between  Mi.  Hall  Blyth  and  Bob  Ferguson  against  Mr. 
Wharton  Tod  and  Tom  Dnnn.  tu  all  thirteen  matches  were  played,  of  which  Huam.  Blyth  and 
Dunn  won  five  matches  by  SO  boles,  and  Mr.  Tod  and  Ferguxon  woo  eeven  matches  by  90  holes, 
'  '  Lg  match  being  halved. 


Mr.  W.  G.  Bloxsom  has  taken  part  in  many  fine  foursomes,  in  one  of  which 
he  and  Bob  Ferguson  played  old  Tom  Morris  and  John  Ball,  jun.,  at  Hoytake, 
each  couple  winning  a  match.  Mr.  Bloxsom  and  bis  partner  holed  one  of  the 
rounds  in  77,  which,  for  many  years,  was  the  'foursome  '  record  for  the  Hoy- 
lake  course. 

Mr,  John  Dun,  who  learned  to  play  on  the  old  Dubbieside  course  in  Fife, 
has  been  a  beloved  partner  in  many  a  gallant  fight.  In  England,  where  he  has 
followed  his  profession  as  a  banker  at  Warrington,  he  has  done  a  good  deal  to 
extend  golf  and  inspire  players  with  the  love  of  what  is  true,  and  beautiful, 
and  good  in  the  game.  He  has,  also,  in  more  clubs  than  one,  figured  on  the 
scratch  medal.  But  it  is  as  a  foursome  player  that  he  is  best  known,  and  as  he 
is  a  member  of  no  less  than  five  of  our  East  Lothian  greens,  many  of  his  best 
matches  have  been  played  in  the  county.  '  My  remembrances,'  he  says,  'are 
of  many  happy  and  healthful  days  passed  on  GuUane  and  Lufibess  greens, 
with  dear  friends,  of  whom  some  are  gone  to  the  Elysian  fields,  but  some  still 
happily  remain  to  win,  lose,  or  halve  holes  from,  to,  or  with  me  when  I  revisit 
those  scenes  of  old  delights.' 
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Ad  interesting  match,  which  is  plsyed  over  our  East  Lothian  greens  every 
year,  is  that  in  which  Mr.  Laidlay,  with  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.,  u  his  partner, 
ptays  against  Mr.  John  Penn,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  W.  de  Zoete.  This  classic  four- 
some is  one  of  the  best  that  was  ever  arranged,  and  from  the  pertonnel  of  the 
pUyers  and  the  quality  of  the  play,  it  always  attracts  a  good  deal  of  attention. 
It  is  played  over  North  Berwick,  Dunbar,  and  Archerfield  greens.  Each  match 
is  keenly  contested,  and  at  the  close  there  is  not  generally  very  much  between 


the  sides.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Laidlay  and  Mr.  Balfour  are  a  few  holes  to  the 
good  in  reckoning  up  the  matches  of  several  years.  Our  illustration  gives  the 
foursome  at  the  luncheon  interval  in  front  of  Archerlield  House. 

We  have  always,  personally,  found  great  pleasure  in  foursomes  which  are 
regarded  as  annual  fixtures.  The  Pulpit  v.  Pren  match  is  referred  to  else- 
where. Another,  to  which  we  always  look  forward  with  pleasure,  is  that  in 
which  we  have  the  genial  partnership  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Ross,  against  Mr.  T.  T. 
Gray  and  Mr.  James  Reid,  secretary  of  the  New  Luflhess  Club.  Modesty 
does  not  allow  us  to  say  on  which  side  victory  has  hitherto  declared  itself,  but 
the  majority  on  each  occasion  is  so  diminutive  that  one  is  never  certain  what 
may  happen  when  next  we  meet 

As  a  feat  of  endurance,  and  a  testimony  to  the  extraordinary  variety  and 
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amount  of  first-class  golf  that  may  be  had  in  one  d&y  in  our  district,  the  five- 
green  match,  played  by  Mr.  James  Law  and  Mr.  W,  G.  Bloxsom  against  Mr. 
(>.  Dalziel  and  Mr.  B.  Hall  Blyth,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  which 
comes  off  in  the  county  each  year.  The  beginning  of  this  was  a  '  single ' 
over  four  greens,  between  Mr.  Law  and  Mr.  T.  D,  Thomson,  secretary  of 
the  Archerfield  Club.  In  1888  Mr.  Law  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Croat,  London, 
played  a  similar  match.  The  following  year  the  four-green  foursome  was 
instituted,  and  continued  to  be  played  twice  annually  till  18dO,  over  the 
Lufiness,  Gullane,  Archer6eld,  and  North  Berwick  courses.  With  the  addition 
of  Muirfield,  the  match  was  in  1891  made  a  five-green  match,  and  as  such  it 
has  been  annually' played  since.  In  the  four-green  case,  play  usually  begnn 
at  North  Berwick  about  Q  a.m.  Archerfield,  about  two  miles  distant,  was 
reached  at  1 1  a.m.  After  an  interval  for  lunch,  play  was  resumed  on  Gullane 
and  LuSness,  which  are  only  a  mile  apart,  at  2  o'clock,  and  the  whole  match 
of  72  holes  was  finished  before  6  p.m.  In  the  case  of  the  five-green  or  90- 
hole  match,  a  start  has  to  be  made  at  North  Berwick  about  7  a.m.,  the  present 
course  taking  more  time  than  the  old  one:  then  Gullane  is  taken,  and  the 
party  cross  over  to  the  old  Luffness  green,  have  refreshments  at  the  clubhouse 
when  half-way  round  that  course,  finish  the  Gullane  round,  and  then  proceed 
to  Muirfield,  where  luncheon  is  partaken  of.  After  Muirfield,  tea  is  taken, 
then  the  Archerfield  round,  and  the  players  generally  sit  down  to  dinner 
about  8  P.M.,  enjoy  a  sumptuous  and  well-deserved  repast,  and  then  have  a 
ptu  de  qualre  dance  afterwards.  The  table  of  this  match,  prepared  with  Mr. 
I.^w's  well-known  precision,  is  interesting,  and  may  be  useful  as  a  s]>ecimen 
of  how  such  records  should  be  preserved  : — 
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In  the  eight  days  over  which  tlie  foursome  has  extended,  Messrs.  Bloxsom 
and  Law  thus  reach  the  present  year  I896  with  six  holes  to  the  good.  Taking 
another  view,  and  counting  the  play  over  each  green  as  a  match,  we  have  in 


i^fyt^-iCc^.^  A-T^w^ 


the  eight  days'  play  of  the  six  years,  thirty-six  matches.  Of  these,  three 
were  halved,  seventeen  won  by  Messrs.  B)yth  and  Dalziel,  and  sixteen  by 
Messrs.  Bloxsom  and  Law.  The  former  couple  are  in  this  case  one  match  to 
the  good.  Counting  each  day's  play  as  a  match,  the  parties  are  level,  each 
couple  scoring  four  victories.     Surely  a  graad  foursome  ! 

In  1S9^  this  remarkable  performance  was  beaten  by  one  still  more  remark- 
able— a  quartette  of  young  golfers  doing  no  less  than  six  full  eighteen-hole 
courses  in  one  day.     Play  commenced  at  North  Berwick  at  6  a.m.,  and  finished 
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at  Archerfi«;Id  about  830  p.m.  The  other  courses  included  in  this  match 
were  Muirfield,  Gullane,  Old  Luflhess  and  New  LufFness.  The  sides  were, 
Messrs.  J.  M'CuIloch  and  J.  Carmichae]  against  Messrs.  F.  Dalziel  and  G. 
Carmichael,  the  former  winning  by  two  up  and  one  to  play,  a  close  finish  in  a 
match  of  108  holes.  This  effort,  it  is  said,  was  too  much  for  one  of  the  players, 
and  as  we  have  not  heard  of  the  six-green  match  this  year  there  seems  to  be 
truth  in  the  report.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  why  four  stalwart  players 
should  not  make  an  annual  fixture  of  the  kind.  The  parish  of  Dirleton,  it 
may  be  noted,  includes  nearly  all  the  holes  played  in  this  six-green  match,  as 
it  does  in  the  case  of  the  other  matches  noted  above.  Can  this  be  said  of 
another  parish  in  the  world?  And  is  there  any  other  parish  in  the  world  in 
which  the  same  amount  of  delightful  golf  and  beautiful  scenery  can  be  had 
within  the  same  radius .' 
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Sab  f^r  we  twa  lay  at  the  tee, 

Wi'  no  a  hair  to  choose  between  ; 
But  ye  gaed  sklentin'  far  ag«e. 

And  I  gaed  birlin'  for  the  green. 
Oh  !  1  gaed  birlin'  for  the  green. 

But  wae  betide  yon  buss  u'  whin  ! 
Ye  lowpit  owre  it  clear  an'  clean  ; 

I  tapp'd  my  ba'  and  hirplit  in. 


Oh  !  I  xas  trappit  frae  my  fourt' ; 

Ye  lay  a  dainty  putt  in  three ; 
But  I  drapp'd  dead  ;  and  ye  were  : 

'My  man,  ye  play  the  like  to  m 
'  Ye  play,  my  man,  the  like  to  me 

A  stymie,  tae,  as  I  'm  alive  ! 
But  roun'  your  back  I  creepit  aleC: 

And  we  twa  halved  the  hole  in  1 


Ay,  clean  an'  clear  ye  lowpit  owre, 

To  plump  into  the  bunker's  mou' ; 
M''i'  a'  the  poother  in  my  power 

1  landed  snugly  on  its  broo. 
Fu'  crouse  I  cockit  on  its  broo. 

Then  rowed  blasphemin'  i'  the  rut ; 
While,  wi'  a  yirk,  ye  warslit  throug'h 

And  laid  yersel'  a  dainty  putt. 


In  Gowf  an'  Life  we  play  our  'oor  ; 

We  flee  or  creep  frae  tee  to  pin. 
In  Life  an'  Gowf,  in  shine  and  shooer, 

Wi'  you  before  an'  me  behin'. 
Or  me  before  an'  you  behin'. 

We  follow  Fortune's  jeukin'  ba". 
To  end  abreist  as  we  begin  ; 

And  ae  sma'  hole  may  baud  the  twa. 

John  Geddie. 


There's  them  that  dreams  o'  heather  braes 
And  irhirrin'  wings  on  August  days— 


rhere's  them  that  sunk  i'  blissful  dream 

Cast  hraw  '  Jock  Scotia '  ower  mony  a  stream- 
In'  aye  there's  some  whne  '  mount  and  go,' 
An'  frae  their  beds  cry  Tally  ho.' — 


But  oh,  ye  chiels,  tnt/  dream  cowei 
I've  on  Che  ' tee'  a  mee  white  ba  ! 


L.  B.  Waij-oro. 
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ESSAYS  AND  REMINISCENCES 


A  HoLv  Land  of  Golf 

}y  John  Gbddie 

shores  of  the  Northera  Sea  lies   a   spacious 

tory  of  turf  and  hunker,  the  joy  and  desire  of 

hose  who  han<t)e  the  club.     Without  profanity, 

one  may  call   it   the  '  Holy  Land  of  Golf.' 

Elsewhere  the  devotee  of  the  game  lias  to 

trudge  to  the  shrine  of  his  pilgrimage  over 

alien    and    uneonsecrated    lands.       Golfing 

grounds,  in  the  wilderness  of  this  world,  are 

scattered  far  apart,  like  the  serene  and  happy 

days  in  one's  life.     Here,  and  here  alone, 

they  extend, '  in  linked  sweetness  long  drawn 

out,'  over  a  whole  province  of  thyme-scented 

and  breeze-swept  turf,  and  you  have  but  to 

cross  the  confines  of  one  famous  course  to  find  yourself  on  another,  not  less 

hallowed  by  the  memories  of  the  game.     It  is  a  continent  of  golf,  whereas 

other  links  are  but  as  islands. 

That  genial  golfer,  the  Minister  of  Dirleton,  has  described  his  parish  as 
turning  a  *  bulger  face '  towards  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Firth  of  Forth. 
The  figure  is  the  more  apt  since,  lying  off  it,  are  sundry  high  and  rocky 
islands — Fidra,  Eyebroughty,  and,  farther  east,  the  Lamb,  Craigleith,  the 
Bass  itself— like  balls  that  had  been  teed  on  Gullane  Hill  or  North  Berwick 
Law,  and  driven  a  greater  or  less  distance  out  to  sea.  It  is  the  dryest  and 
the  most  sunshiny  nook  of  Scotland.  Nowhere,  along  six  or  seven  miles  of 
coast,  does  the  cultivated  land,  the  rich  and  highly-farmed  soil  of  East  Lothian, 
come  within  hail  of  the  shore.  All  is  in  the  sure  occupation  of  golf  and 
Nature.     The  breezes  and  the  rabbits,  white-winged  sea-fowl  and  red-coated 
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golfers  play  over  it ;  mercenaiy,  prosaic,  and  desecrating  influences  from  the 
outer  world  do  not  intrude,  or,  if  they  do,  they  are  out  of  their  element. 
Between  North  Berwick  Bay  and  the  PefTer  Burn  space  is  found  for  half-a- 
dozen  eighteen-hole  courses,  close  neighbours,  but  iu  nowise  crowding  each 
other;  and,  by  a  little  squeezing,  which,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  never  be  known 
in  this  land  of  free  elbow-room,  place  might  possibly  be  made  for  one  or  two 
more.  Luffness,  GuUane,  Muirfield,  North  Berwick,  Archerlield— how  sweet 
they  sound  in  the  ear  of  the  golfer  !  How  redolent  the  very  words  of  the 
salt  smell  of  the  sea,  and  the  rare  delights  of  chasing  the  bubble  fortune  in 
the  shape  of  a  gutta  ball — ^of  days  of  gold,  spent  under  the  blue  cope  of 
heaven  on  the  green  carpet  of  the  links  ! 

There  is  scarce  a  square  yard  of  these  Elysian  fields  that  is  not  worthy  of 
the  gods  sitting  and  musing  (or,  better  still,  driving  and  putting)  upon  it.  But 
the  choicest  spot,  as  most  will  deem,  for  medita- 
tion and  survey  is  the  tufted  summit  of  Gullane 
Hill,  where  (beside  the  reservoir  of  the  village's 
new  water   supply)    the   turning  hole  overlooks 
'  Jova's  Neuk,'  and  commands  nearly  the  whole 
of  this  golfer's    Paradise   and   its  surroundings. 
Here,  among  many  things  that  give  delight  to 
the  eye  and  the  soul— the  sparkling  hemisphere 
of  sea,  backed  by  the  outline  of  Fife ;  the  dim 
shape  of  Arthur  Seat,  couching  amid  its  smoke 
and  guarding   its   city    and    the    Upper    Firth; 
nearer  at  hand    North    Berwick  Law,  Garleton, 
Traprain,  lifting  their  heads,  abrupt  and   dark, 
above   the   tilled   and    wooded    plain ;  and    still 
nearer,  the  red-tiled  villages,   the  grey   church 
(Frs«,  a  n^i^nifi  *r  NHr,-«y  a„i        towcrs,  thc  ruined  castles,  stranded,  as  it  were, 
on   the  margin    where   the   common    meets  the 
ploughed  land — one  gratefully  discerns  that  this    domain  of  golf,  although 
exposed    on    either   flank    to   the  assault   of  two   of    the    most    devouring 
powers  on  earth,  namely,  the  sea  and  agricultural  improvements,  is  not  losing 
but  rather  gaining  ground.     LuShess  and  Gullane  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  be 
salvage  from  the  sea ;  they  have  been  built  up  by  the  tides  and  storms  of 
centuries.     Along  the  margin  of  Aberlady   Bay  the  links  keep  steadily  en- 
croaching on  the    Firth,  and   where   the   waves   race   merrily  twice    in   the 
twenty-four  hours  over  the  level  sands,  there  may  in  some  remote  day  be  seen 
groups  of  golfers  contending  for  the  Open  Championship  of  the  World. 

Towards  the  laud  side,  too,  the  links  have  proved  themselves  aggressive. 
There  are  questions  of  private  and  public  rights  at  issue  on  Gullane  Common, 
which  it  would  not  be  wise  to  enter  upon  here  and  now.     But  long  ego  the 
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lairds  and  cottars  aud  farmers,  and  even  the  clergy  living  on  the  fringes  of  the 
common,  discovered  that  it  was  perilous  work  disturbing  the  close  and  springy 
turf  that  forms  by  right  the  green  pastures  of  golf.  More  than  once  it  has 
proved  that  the  plough,  in  turning  the  sod,  had  only  let  loose  a  plague  in  tbe 
shape  of  a  sand-storm,  which  has  driven  back  agriculture  many  a  rood.  Thus 
it  was  that  Gullane,  onee  the  seat  of  the  parish  church  and  manse,  was  in  a 
manner  disestablished,  the  sand  having  overblown  the  glebe  lands  and  com- 
pelled ecclesiastical  authorities  to  seek  refuge  farther  east  under  the  shelter 
of  the  massive  keep  of  Dirleton,  leaving  only  the  churchyard  and  the  ivy- 
mantled  ruin  of  the  old  kirk  to  bear  record  of  the  past.  In  these  days,  too, 
golf  is  vigorous  and  enterprising.  It  jealously  guards  its  old  frontiers;  it 
clears  out  fresh  spaces  for  play,  as  in  the  New  I.uffhess  links  ;  it  adds  new 
fields  to  its  former  possessions,  as  in  the  extended  North  Berwick  course. 
The  Peffer  Bum  used  to  be  the  Jordan  of  the  golfer's  Holy  Land.  But  now 
there  are  tribes  beyond  the  river.  That  keen  player,  the  Earl  of  Wemyss, 
who  never,  while  he  is  at  home,  misses  his  day  on  the  links,  has  laid  oat  a 
private  nine-hole  course  behind  Craigielaw,  at  the  western  horn  of  Aberlady 
Bay.  Other  conquests  have  been  made  in  the  extreme  east,  and  the  new 
Rhodes  course  carries  golf  into  the  near  vicinity  of  Tantallon. 

Thus,  almost  from  Gosford  gates  to  opposite  the  Bass,  the  coast  is  subject 
to  the  ancient  and  royal  game.  It  is  recognised  as  the  chief  industry  as  well 
as  the  oneabsorbing  recreation.  Aberlady,  whose  pretty  village  street  stra^les 
along  the  margin  of  the  links  and  the  tide-water,  from  the  venerable  Normaii 
church  towards  the  ancient  and  ivied  gateway  of  LufTness,  has  forgot  its 
interest  in  fish  and  smuggling  almost  as  completely  as  the  fact  that  Saint 
Thenew,  mother  of  Kentigem  and  daughter  of  '  Lot,  king  of  Lothian,'  shipped 
here  in  a  crazy  shallop  to  hide  her  shame  in  the  Firth.  It  minds  its  summer 
visitors,  who  divide  their  time  unequally  between  the  links  and  the  sea. 
To  Gullane,  the  white  ribbon  of  road  winds  over  the  bare  shoulder  of  the  hill, 
after  it  has  emerged  from  the  scented  elder-bushes  and  silvery-plumaged 
willows  of  Lulfness  Mill ;  and  in  these  days  one  can  with  difficulty  disassociate 
Gullane  and  golf.  But  in  the  remembrance  of  many  of  the  villagers  there 
was  a  time,  not  so  long  ago,  when  it  gave  more  of  its  thoughts  to  horse-racing 
and  horse- training  than  to  the  carrying  of  clubs  and  to  the  entertainment 
of  golfers.  The  ghost  of  its  old  turf  interests  lingers  about  the  spacious 
Tillage  green,  where  a  few  horses  are  still  stabled  and  exercised.  But  the  old 
training  park  of  the  '  Howes '  has  become  the  fine  (but,  as  some  think,  rather 
featureless)  private  links  of  the  '  Honourable  Company,'  and  the  ground,  where 
was  held  the  great  gathering  of  the  year — the  East  Lothian  Race  Meeting — 
is  trampled  only  by  those  whom  a  happy  fate  has  led  to  the  breeziest  and 
most  buoyant  of  ail  golf-courses — that  which  climbs,  by  devious  bunkers,  to 
the  crown  of  Gullane  Hill.     There,  if  anywhere,  the  player  drinks  the  purest 
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md  deepest  delights  of  the  game.  Round  him,  on  three  aides,  are  the  sea 
and  the  sands — those  sands  where  '  Old  Borlum  '  and  the  Highlanders  of  the 
'  1 5  landed  to  march  on  Leith  and  Edinburgh  Castle.  The  pitfalls  of  the  race- 
course are  past ;  but  before  him  are  other  difficulties  which  it  is  pleasure  and 
strength  to  overcome.  Looking  down  he  envies  not  those  who  are  content 
with  the  lower  levels,  grandly  turfed,  and  full  of  hazards  though  they  be,  of 
Old  Luffness,  nor  the  bold  pioneers  who,  on  New  Luifness,  are  driving  across 
the  gaping  malebolge  of  the  Quarry,  or  digging  their  balls  out  of  the  ditches 
and  the  rough  grass.  On  Gullane  Links  a  man  envies  none,  and  has  only  pity 
to  spare  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

If  the  parish  minister  of  half  a  century  ago,  who  wrote  the  *  New  Statistical 
Account,'  be  right,  horse-racing  had  a  hurtful  influence  'on  the  morals  of  the 
neighbourhood'  of  Gullane  Hill.  But  this  may  possibly  have  been  mere 
ignorant  prejudice,  like  that  which  prompted  the  Scottish  Solomon  to  suspend 
the  Vicar  of  Gullane  for  smoking  tobacco.  There  are  people  so  blinded  and 
narrow-souled  as  to  discover  immoral  tendencies  in  golf  itself.  They  never 
felt  the  kindly  and  inspiring  influences,  the  sanative  effects  on  soul  and  body, 
of  a  long  day  spent  on  Gullane  Hill.  Not  for  such  as  they  the  high  emprise 
of  playing  in  a  single  day  over  five,  and  even  six,  links.  It  is  a  feat  to  be 
attempted  only  by  old  and  seasoned  golfers ;  but  it  has  not  only  been  accom- 
plished, but  is  annually  performed  by  certain  enthusiasts  for  the  game.  It  is 
not  said  that  they  play  out  the  whole  ninety  or  one  hundred  and  eight  holes, 
but  starting  from  the  club-house  at  North  Berwick,  they  take  a  good  '  swatch ' 
of  each  and  all  of  the  greens  that  come  between  them  and  the  foot-bridge 
over  the  Peffer  Bum,  and  play  part  of  the  way  back.  Men  who,  club  in  hand, 
thus  traverse,  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  the  Holy  l^nd  of  Golf,  may  be  freely 
backed  to  cross  Africa  or  to  ascend  Cbimborazo. — Golf,  Aug.  9,  1895. 


Lord  Wemvss  on  Golf 

The  Earl  of  Wemyss,  speaking  at  the  dinner  of  the  London  Scottish  Golf 
Club  (March  1895),  said  the  prosperity  of  golf  was  in  'full  swing,'  and  that 
therein  was  a  danger,  for  one  found  in  these  days  that  the  most  prosperous 
institutions  were  attacked  and  threatened  with  municipalisation.  He  essayed 
to  find  reasons  for  the  wonderful  popularity  of  the  game  in  England  ;  firstly, 
he  adduced  the  spread  of  education  in  England  under  the  School  Board  (the 
parochial  school  having,  for  many  years,  been  operative  in  Scotland)  ;  secondly, 
he  put  forward  the  creation  of  the  guttapercha  ball  as  a  more  adequate  expla- 
nation, pointing  out  that  in  the  old  days  they  used  to  pay  Us.  6d.  each  for  the 
feather  bidl,  and  that  a  hard  hitter  was  not  long  in  knocking  one  of  these  to 
pieces.     The  third  explanation  he  did  not  claim  as  his  own,  but  quoted  from 
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the  Spedalor — which  was,  the  interest  taken  by  the  public  in  the  Right  Hon. 
Arthur  James  Balfour,  a  devotee  of  the  game.  Lord  VVemyss  thought  this 
was  the  most  probable  explanation,  and  proceeded  to  give  a  reason  for  his 
belief.  He  said  that  they  all  knew  Mr. 
Balfour  had  written  a  book  on  meta- 
physics, which  was  stated  by  all  the 
newspapers  to  be  a  very  clever  book,  but 
on  which,  however,  he,  personally,  could 
give  no  opinion,  for  hef  had  never 
attempted  these  flights  on  the  mental 
trapeze.  As  a  fact,  however,  he  knew 
that  a  great  many  ladies  in  London 
were  now  studying,  or  pretending  to 
study,  metaphysics,  and  he  argued  that 
if  the  magnetic  Influence  of  Mr.  Balfour 
could  bring  this  about,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  to  him  was  due  the  interest 
of,  at  all  events,  the  ladies  in  the  south 
in  golf.  He  had  asked  many  times 
how  long  it  was  since  golf  had  been 
played  on  Wimbledon  Common  by  the 
London  Scottish ;  but  he  could  get 
no  definite  answer.  He  supposed  that 
it  must  be  coeval  with  '  Cresar's  Camp,' 
and  that  would  take  them  back  a 
long  way  beyond  the  Blackheath  re- 
cords. He  spoke  sorrowfully  of  the 
amount  of  iron  play  that  there  was 
nowadays,  as  compared  with  earlier  days 
in  the  history  of  the  game.     He    de-  captain  ilpkotss  cr ub 

nouneed  in  tragic  tones,  and  reflected  r/^<vii,ari.c'n:'ir'ii'yfra.Mi,„„drm:Hi:.i'-i^,mj 
with  scathing  contempt,  on  '  a  person ' 

called  Horace  Hutchinson,  who  had  presumed  to  write  books  on  golf, 
and  who  in  bis  Hints  to  Beginnen  advised  them  when  playing  the  iron 
club  to  take  a  good  bit  out  of  the  turf.  He  attributed  to  Mr.  Hutchinson's 
advice  the  terrible  state  into  which  many  golf  greens  had  fallen,  especially 
that  portion  where  the  approach  to  the  hole  had  to  be  made.  As  an 
example  of  Horace  Hutchinson  and  his  work  he  might  refer  to  the  state 
of  Wimbledon  Common.  What  in  earlier  years  had  been  a  green  on  which 
golfers  could  play  with  pleasure  and  comfort  was  now  reduced  to  a  condition 
which  he  could  not  describe  better  than  by  comparing  it  to  a  person  who  had 
suffered  from  a  violent  attack  of  confluent  smallpox — (laughter) — so  pitted  was 
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the  green  with  holes  left  by  the  tyroa,  who  following  Mr,  Hutchinson's  advice, 
had  '  skelped  *  innumerable  bits  out  of  the  ground.  He  allowed  his  fancy  to 
wander  to  an  imagiuary  golf  links  whereon  were  dispersed  many  novices, 
with  the  result  that  he  declared  the  sun  was  literally  obscured  by  the  shower 
of  '  table-claiths '  set  a  (lying  by  the  destructive  irons.  Twenty  or  thirty  years 
back,  golfers  used  to  make  as  good  work  at  approaching  with  the  short  or  mid- 
spoons  as  they  did  now  with  the  iron  or  cleek,  and  he  claimed  that  the  wear 
and  tear  to  the  greens  in  those  early  days  was  almost  nil.  The  worst  of  it  was 
that  the  *  new  woman '  instead  of  being  content  to  handle  the  '  flat  iron '  was 
to  be  seen  skinning  the  golf  greens  with  her  cicek,  which  those  who  know  say 
the  married  ones  also,  occasionally,  use  at  home.  So  great  was  the  injur)' 
done  by  over-ironing,  by  both  sexes,  that  he  thought  a  law  should  be  passed 
in  all  good  golf  clubs  that  the  iron  should  only  be  used  when  some 
especial  difficulty  had  to  be  got  over.  He  had  not  played  at  Wimbledon 
lately,  by  reason  of  the  law  passed  by  the  Conservators  which  provided  that 
all  players  must  wear  a  red  coat,  and  told  a  story  of  old-time  golf  which  pro- 
bably is  new  to  most  golfers.  Lord  John  Scott,  the  brother  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Buccleuch,  was  driving  past  the  Musselburgh  Links  with  an  English  friend. 
The  Southron,  observing  the,  to  him,  novel  antics  of  the  players,  asked  what 
place  this  was,  and  who  were  the  people.  Lord  John  replied  that  the 
grounds  were  those  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  the  players  were  its  inmates. 
'  But  why  do  some  wear  a  red  coat  ? '  asked  the  other ;  and  to  this  Lord  John 
rejoined  :  '  Oh,  they  have  to  wear  this  because  they  are  very  violent  cases  of 
mania.'     (Laughter.) 

The  noble  Earl  is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  devoted  golfer.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, like  Sir  David  Baird  and  Mr.  Balfour,  place  golf  first  in  his  classification 
of  sports.  In  some  unpublished  stanzas,  which  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
perusing,  he  goes  on  in  the  second  (the  first  having  reference  to  hunting) 

Nor  would  1  further  vainly  sing- 
Of  athletes'  feats  in  roped  ring; 
Oq  river,  or  in  tennis  court ; 
At  foot-ball,  race,  or  other  sport. 
Nor  yet  of  what  to  some  seems  l>est. 
Flogging  of  water  without  rest. 
In  hop«  from  out  its  depths  to  raise 
The  scaly  salmon,  shooting  rays 
Of  silver  light  in  struggles  vain. 
For  soon  the  gaff  will  end  liis  pain. 
Nor  yet  of  Golf,  that  gadfly  game 
That  maddens  even  the  most  tame, 
I  need  to  speak.     For  is  it  not- 
Such  the  strange  end  of  mortal  lot— 
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The  A-1  game  King  Jamie  brought. 
To  have  the  aanexed  English  taught 
A  manly  sport,  a  pastime  true  ; 
One  that,  if  leampd,  they'd  never  rue? 
Yet  such  the  English  vrant  of  Benae, 
Or  rather  prejudice  intense  ; 
That  centuriee  have  come  and  past 
Until,  by  some  strange  chance  at  last, 
They've  saved  their  race  eternal  shame 
Through  taking  to  the  royal  game. 

These,  and  such-like  sports,  the  Earl  goes  on  to  declare  will  patl  on  those 
who  chance  to  try  them,  but  '  the  sport  of  sports,'  in  his  estimation,  is  deer- 
stalking. 

Mb.  a.  J.  Balfouh,  M.P.,  on  Golf 

The  Chislehurst  Golf  Club,  whose  clubhouse  was  formed  out  of  Camden 
House,  the  residence  of  the  late  Emperor  Napoleon  iii.,  and  whose  course  of 
nine  holes  is  over  the  undulating  park  of  one  hundred  acres  adjoining,  was 
inaugurated  by  &  luncheon,  at  which  Mr.  Balfour  was  one  of  the  chief  guests, 
on  Saturday,  July  21,  189+.  Sir  Pattison  Nickalls,  Vice-President  of  the  club, 
occupied  the  chair  in  the  absence  of  the  President,  Lord  Gordon  Lennox,  M.  P., 
who  was  present  later  in  the  day.  After  the  loyal  toasts,  the  chairman  gave  the 
health  of  the  four  visitors  who  were  to  play  a  foursome  in  the  afternoon,  viz., 
Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.,  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour,  M.P.,  Mr.  A.  D.  Blyth,  and 
Mr.  Mure  Fergusson.  After  disclaiming  any  knowledge  of  the  game  of  golf, 
except  such  as  he  had  been  enabled  to  gain  from  a  perusal  of  a  borrowed  text- 
book, he  humorously  suggested  that  Mr,  Balfour  might  be  asked  to  write  a 
treatise  on  the  game.  He  remembered  a  great  statesman  who  once  said  that 
he  had  observed  all  the  world  over  that  wherever  then;  was  a  good  thing  they 
were  sure  to  find  a  Scotchman  very  near  it.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.,  in  responding  to  the  toast, said, — I  rise  on  my  own 
behalf  and  on  behalf  of  my  three  colleagues  to  return  thanks  for  the  manner 
in  which  this  toast  has  been  proposed  by  the  chairman  and  received  by  you. 
You  will  hardly  expect  from  me  on  the  present  occasion  a  long  speech,  but  I 
cannot  forbear  to  congratulate  you  upon  the  success  which,  so  far  as  we  can  at 
present  judge,  has  been  so  ample.  You  have  undoubtedly — it  must  be  evident 
to  every  one  who  hears  me — the  best  golf  club-house  in  existence.  (Cheers.) 
I  do  not  suppose  any  other  club,  however  ancient  or  famous,  however  large  the 
number  of  its  members,  has  ever  been  housed  in  a  Palace  before.  (Cheers.) 
Although,  no  doubt,  a  club-house  is  not  the  most  essential  part  of  a  course,  it 
is  an  essential  part,  and  if,  as  I  doubt  not,  the  course  bears  the  same  propor- 
tion to  the  excellence  of  the  accommodation  provided  for  us  to-day,  all  the 
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inhabitants  of  Chislehurst  may  well  congratulate  themselves  on  the  movement 
which  has  resulted  in  the  fonnation  of  this  club.  (Hear,  hear.)  Your  chair- 
man has  toltl  us  that  he  himself  is  not  a  practical  golfer.  I  rather  gathered 
from  him  that  he  had  obtained  his  lore  purely  from  printed  sources — from 
borrowed  printed  sources  (laughter) — and  he  recommended  to  me  that  I 
should  set  to  work  to  increase  the  already  bulky  literature  on  this  subject,  and 
to  provide  an  easy  and  rapid  path  to  golfing  excellence  by  means  of  a  hand- 
book. Well,  there  are  excellent  handbooks  in  existence  besides  the  one  to 
which  our  chairman  has  alluded,  and  I  do  not  think  that  my  functions,  already 
sufficiently  numerous  (laughter),  carry  me  into  those  already  well-occupied  and 
well-travelled  paths  of  contemporary  literature.  But  I  may  be,  perhaps, 
permitted  to  say  that,  whether  it  be  or  be  not  true  that  by  means  of  a  properly 
contrived  handbook  you  can  learn  French  in  the  brief  space  of  time  to  which 
our  chairman  has  referred,  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  golf  can  be  learnt  by 
practice  on  golfing  links,  and  by  practice  on  golfing  links  alone.  1  do  not  wish 
to  undervalue  written  instruction,  still  less  should  I  wish  to  undervalue  the 
practical  instruction  that  may  be  derived  from  the  example  and  from  the 
precept  of  those  who  are  already  masters  in  the  game ;  and  as,  1  presmne,  I 
am  addressing  the  members  of  a  new  club,  who  have  naturally  not  had  much 
opportunity  of  learning  the  game  at  present,  ]  would  earnestly  press  upon 
them  that  the  first  steps  in  golf  are  in  some  respects  the  most  important,  and 
that  it  is  very  easy,  in  the  early  period  of  their  golhng  education,  to  get  into 
tricks  and  faults  of  style  which  will  for  ever  prevent  them  from  reaching  the 
highest  excellencies  of  the  game.  (Cheers.)  I  myself  belong  to  that  unhappy 
class  of  beings  for  ever  pursued  by  remorse,  who  are  conscious  that  they  threw 
away  in  their  youth  opportunities  that  were  open  to  them  of  beginning  the 
game  at  a  time  of  life  when  alone  the  muscles  can  be  attuned  and  practised 
to  the  full  perfection  required  by  the  most  difficult  game  that  perhaps  exists. 
Nevertheless,  as  I  am  talking  to  those  who  have  a  chance  of  beginning  the 
game  in  their  earjy  youth  (laughter),  1  may  say  that  though  much  is  lost,  and 
lost  for  ever,  by  leaving  neglected  the  opportunities  of  early  years,  yet  none 
need  despair,  and  if  they  wdl  only  set  themselves  to  work  in  a  businesslike 
spirit  to  learn  to  play  the  game  as  alone  it  ought  to  be  played,  they  may  hope 
to  reach,  not  perhaps  the  highest  degree  of  excellence,  but  a  degree  of 
excellence  which  will  give  great  satisfaction  to  themselves  and  considerable 
embarrassment  to  their  opponents.  (Cheers.)  You  have  been  good  enough 
to  make  me,  and,  I  think,  all  the  three  players  on  whose  behalf  1  am  now 
returning  thanks,  honorary  members  of  your  club,  and  on  their  behalf  I  most 
heartily  thank  you  for  the  privilege  you  have  thus  conferred  upon  us.  I 
believe  we  are  all  Scotchmen  (cheers),  and  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted, 
without  any  undue  exhibition  of  national  vanity,  to  say  that  I  watch  with  satis- 
faction the  gradual  Scotilication  of  England  by  this  great  golfing  propaganda. 
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(Laughter  and  cheers.)  The  English  are  a  great  race,  but  they  are  not  h  race 
apparently  very  quick  to  learn,  or  very  quick  to  adopt,  all  the  good  things 
within  their  reach.  Because  I  may  point  out  to  them  that  golf  has  been 
played  in  Scotland  from  time  immemorial ;  that  it  appears  in  our  Scotch  Acts 
of  legislation  as  far  back,  I  think,  as  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century — 
1430  or  thereabouts;  and  that  it  was  found  neccssar)',  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
Scotch  Legislature,  in  the  early  history  of  the  game,  to  legislate  against  its 
being  played  because  it  prevented  the  Scotch  learning  archery  in  order  to  fight 
the  English  (laughter) ;  and  that  at  a  rather  later  stage  of  the  game  it  was 
found  necessary  to  legislate  against  it  because  it  prevented  Scotchmen  attend- 
ing  with  sufficient  regularity  the  parish  church.  (Laughter.)  I  only  mention 
these  facts,  well  known  in  golfing  history,  to  point  out  how  long  it  has 
been  the  pastime,  passionately  pursued,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed,  and 
for  how  many  centuries  the  English  have  deliberately  deprived  themselves 
of  what  they  are  now  beginning  to  discover  is  one  of  the  greatest  solaces  of 
life.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  But  although  they  have  learnt  the  lesson  late, 
they  appear  bent  on  learning  it  thoroughly,  and  if  I  can  form  any  inference 
from  the  daily  increasing  number  of  golfing  links  which,  on  the  sea-coast  and 
inland,  on  lands  suitable  and  on  lands  unsuitable  (laughter),  under  circumstances 
favourable  and  under  circumstances  unfavourable,  are  springing  up  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  I  have  to  recognise  with  a  feeling  of  national  pride,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  with  some  feeling  of  national  dismay,  that  the  time  cannot 
be  far  off  when  Scotland  will  have  to  yield  to  England  in  the  excellence  of  its 
players,  and  that  the  smaller  population  of  the  country  which  has  so  long  been 
fostering  this  game  will  not  be  able  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  the 
legions  which  England  will  be  able  to  bring  into  the  field.  At  present,  how- 
ever, that  date  is  still,  1  hope,  more  or  less  distant  (laughter),  and  without 
any  feeling  of  international  bitterness  I  may  heartily  congratulate  the  English 
public  in  general,  and  the  members  of  the  Chislehurst  Golf  Club  in  particular, 
upon  the  spread  of  the  game  in  this  southern  portion  of  the  island.  (Cheers.) 
I  am  unwilling  to  sit  down  without,  in  conclusion,  wishing  to  you  all,  in  your 
collective  capacities  as  members  of  the  club,  and  in  your  individual  capacities 
as  players  of  the  game,  every  pleasure  and  every  success  from  this  great 
venture  which  has  begun  under  such  fiivourable  auspices.  (Cheers.)  I  beg 
now  tu  propose  '  Success  to  the  Chislehurst  Golf  Club,'  and  to  couple  with  it 
the  name  of  the  captain,  Mr.  Dun.     (Loud  cheers.) 

At  Epsom,  on  a  similar  occasion,  the  right  honourable  gentleman,  address- 
ing the  audience  in  a  humorous  vein,  in  reply  to  the  toast  of  his  health,  said 
that  before  politics  they  had  better  choose  literature,  and,  before  either,  golf. 
He  did  not  deny  that  golf,  like  all  other  employments  worthy  of  the  human 
faculties,  did  occasionally  lead  to  slight  loss  of  temper.  After  all,  his  experi- 
ence of  the  game  was  that,  whilst  there  was  nothing  so  delightful  as  playing 
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golf  up  to  your  form,  still,  playing  golf  below  your  form  was  better  thaii  any- 
thing else.  If  the  circumstances  of  their  lives  permitted  them  to  choose 
amongst  the  three  alternatives  referred  to,  they  should  believe  one  who  had 
great  experience  of  two  and  some  experience  of  the  third,  that  golf  was  the 
one  which  emphatically  they  ought  to  follow.  These  remarks  were  received 
with  cheers  and  laughter  by  those  present. 


\.  J.  Bilfgui  and  J.  E.  LaidJay  f .  Joho  1 


If  Mr.  Balfour  has  chosen  golf  as  an  exercise  to  fit  him  for  the  very  serious 
duties  of  life,  it  may  be  said  that  no  one  has  more  thoroughly  understood  the 
humorous  side  of  the  game.  It  was  with  this  knowledge  that  the  editors  of 
the  Badminton  Golf,  guided,  no  doubt,  by  the  principal  contributor  to  that 
volume,  Mr.  Horace  G.  Hutchinson,  invited  him  to  write  on  the  'Humours 
of  Golf.' 

Without  using  any  of  the  well-known  chestnuts  which  have  so  often  done 
duty  by  the  club  fireplace  after  the  day's  play,  Mr.  Balfour  gives  some  delight- 
fully fresh  stories  which  illustrate  the  humours  of  the  game,  and  closes  his 
paper  with  an  autobiographical  sketch   of  old  Tom  Morris.     In  the  course 
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of  his  remarks,  and,  as  if  accidentally,  he  gives  us  in  the  following  sentences 
hit  defeuce  of  golf  as  '  the  sport  of  sports ' : — 

'A  tolerable  day,  a  tolerable  green,  a  tolerable  opponent,  supply,  or  ought 
to  supply,  all  that  any  reasonably  constituted  human  being  should  require  in 
the  way  of  entertainment.  With  a  fine  sea-view,  and  a  clear  course  in  front  of 
him,  the  golfer  should  find  no  difficulty  in  dismissing  all  worries  from  his 
mind,  and  regarding  golf,  even,  it  may  be,  very  indifferent  golf,  as  the  true 
and  adequate  end  of  man's  existence.  Care  may  sit  behind  the  horseman  :  she 
never  presumes  to  walk  with  the  caddie.  No  inconvenient  reminiscences  of 
the  ordinary  workaday  world,  no  intervals  of  weariness  or  monotony  interrupt 
the  pleasures  of  the  game,  and  of  what  other  recreation  can  this  be  said  ? 
Does  a  man  trust  to  conversation  to  occupy  his  leisure  moments?  He  is  at 
the  mercy  of  fools  and  bores.  Does  he  put  his  trust  in  shooting,  hunting,  or 
cricket?  Even  if  he  be  so  fortunately  circumstanced  as  to  obtain  them  in 
perfection  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  such  moments  of  pleasure  as  they  can 
afford  are  separated  by  not  infrequent  intervals  of  tedium.  The  ten-mile 
walk  through  the  rain  after  missing  a  stag ;  a  long  ride  home  after  a  blank 
day;  fielding  out  while  your  opponents  score  400,  cannot  be  described  by 
the  most  enthusiastic  deerstalker,  foxhunter,  or  cricketer,  as  otherwise  than 
wearisome  episodes  in  delightful  pursuits.  Lawn-tennis,  again,  is  not  so 
much  a  game  as  an  exercise,  while  in  real  tennis  or  in  rackets  something 
approaching  to  equality  of  skill  between  the  players  would  seem  to  be 
almost  necessary  for  enjoyment.  These  more  violent  exercises  again,  cannot 
be  played  with  profit  for  more  than  one  or  two  hours  a  day,  and  while  this 
may  be  too  long  for  a  man  very  hard  worked  in  other  ways,  it  is  too  short  for 
a  man  who  wishes  to  spend  a  complete  holiday  as  much  as  possible  in  the 

Moreover,  all  these  games  have  the  demerit  of  being  adapted  principally 
to  the  season  of  youth.  Long  before  middle  life  is  reached,  rowing,  rackets, 
fielding  at  cricket,  are  a  weariness  to  those  who  once  excelled  at  them.  At 
thirty-five,  when  strength  and  endurance  may  be  at  their  maximum,  the  par- 
ticular elasticity  required  for  these  exercises  is  seriously  diminished.  The 
man  who  has  gloried  in  them  as  the  most  precious  of  his  acquirements  begins, 
so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  to  grow  old  ;  and  growing  old  is  not  commonly 
supposed  to  be  so  agreeable  an  operation  in  itself  as  to  make  it  advisable  to 
indulge  in  it  more  often  in  a  single  lifetime  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
The  golfer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  never  old  until  he  is  decrepit  So  long  as 
Providence  allows  him  the  use  of  two  legs  active  enough  to  carry  him 
round  the  green,  and  of  two  arms  supple  enough  to  take  a  "half-swing," 
there  is  no  reason  why  his  enjoyment  of  the  game  need  be  seriously  diminished. 
Decay  no  doubt  there  is  ;  long  driving  has  gone  for  ever ;  and  something  less 
of  firmness  and  accuracy  may  be  noted  even  in  the  short  game.     But  the  decay 
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has  came  by  such  stow  gradations,  it  has  delayed  so  long  and  spared  so  much 
that  it  is  robbed  of  half  its  bitterness.' 

Reminiscences  ok  Mr.  Edward  L.  I,  Blyth 
My  first  experience  of  North  Berwick  Link$  was  in  1856.  It  was  then  a 
green  of  only  seven  holes,  the  starting-point  being  about  100  to  150  yards 
east  of  Hutchison's  present  work- 
shop, which  is  situated  in  what 
was  then  a  very  formidable 
bunker,  and  it  was  a  good  drive 
which  carried  it ;  but  if  well 
carried,  with  a  favouring  wind,  it 
was  possible  for  a  long  driver  to 
reach  Pointgarry  with  his  second. 
That,  however,  was  rarely  done, 
and  was  considered  quite  a  golf- 
ing feat.  Pointgarry  holes,  out 
and  in,  were  the  same  in  posi- 
tion as  at  the  present  day.  Going 
to  the  Sea  hole  {same  position  as 
now),  what  is  still  called  the 
quarry  was  then  a  real  quarry, 
though  not  worked  :  it  had  a 
steep,  rocky  face  to  the  east,  and 
the  centre  was  a  pool  of  water 
about  two  feet  deep,  in  which 
many  balls  were  lost.  Some- 
where about  1862-3  I  collected 
.£14'  from  golfers  in  small  sums, 
which  was  expended  in  putting 
the  quarry  into  its  present  con- 
dition, and  making  otlier  im- 
provements in  various  bunkers ; 
for  in  those  days  there  was  no 
green-keeper,  and  even  the  mak- 
ing of  new  holes  was  frequently 
done  by  amateurs,  mainly,  1 
think,  by  John  Whitecross,  now 
Provost  of  North  Berwick.  Beyond  the  '  Horse '  there  was  a  very  trappy 
bunker  called  the  'Cancer,'  which  has  long  been  filled  up,  why,  I  do 
not  know ;  it  was  a  fair   hazard,    but   probably   it   may   have  been  thought 
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there  were  sufficient  without  it.  The  third  hole  was  near  the  wall,  and 
was  then  the  end  of  the  green ;  the  play  to  it  was  exactly  as  it  was 
until  the  great  extension  of  the  green  in  1895,  when  it  was  cut  out,  and 
the  Trap  hole  made  the  third.  Going  to  the  fourth  or  Gate  hole  (now 
the  sixteenth),  in  summer  the  grass  was  so  long  that  one  always  played 
back  towards  the  second  or  Sea  hole,  and  endeavoured  by  a  high  iron  shot 
to  clear  the  long  grass,  and  land  on  the  table  where  the  hole  is  now  placed. 
That  table  was  then  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  an  open  ditch,  so  it  was  a 


difficult  apjiroach,  as  being  either  short,  or  too  far,  involved  getting  into  the 
ditch,  which  generally  meant  losing  the  hole,  unless  your  opponent  was  equally 
unlucky.  The  play  to  the  fifth  hole,  Pointgarry  in,  was  similar  to  what  it  is 
now,  except  that  one  can  now  play  from  the  bottom  of  the  quarry,  whereas 
then  the  pool  of  water,  about  fifteen  yards  diameter,  prevented  that.  From 
Pointgarry  the  play  was  a  oleek  shot  to  the  Gas  hole  (sixth),  so  called  from 
its  proximity  to  the  gaswork,  which  was  then  upon  the  Links.  This  hole  was 
situated  on  the  table  about  fifty  yards  to  the  east  of  Sayers'  present  work- 
shop, In  those  days  the  rule  for  teeing  was  that  it  must  be  from  two  to  four 
club-lengths  from  the  hole,  so  when  Pointgarry  hole  was  well  north  one  could 
not  see  the  Gas  hole  ;  it  was  a  blind  shot,  and  so  more  difficult.  I  once  had 
the  good  luck  to  hole  it  in  one,  and  paid  the  penalty  of  a  bottle  of  whisky, 
or  its  equivalent  in  cash,  to  my  caddy.  From  the  Gas  to  the  Home  hole 
required  a  good  long  carrying  drive  to  clear  Hutchison's  bunker  and  an 
open  stream  which  ran  through  it.     The  second  shot  had  a  road  bunker  (still 
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existing)  to  clear,  but  the  hole  was  often  done  in  three,  though  four  was 
normal.  I  had  the  good  fortune  once  to  do  it  in  two,  having  holed  a  full 
cleek  shot  of  140  yards.  For  many  yeare,  from  1856,  probably  eight  or  ten, 
there  was  no  greenkeeper,  but  on  the  occasion  of  the  North  Berwick  County 
Club  holding  its  meetings  one  or  two  men  were  employed  for  a  couple  of  ilays 
putting  the  green  in  order.  It  will  readily  be  understood  that  play  was  in 
many  respects  more  difficult  than  now.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  cutting 
even  the  putting-greens.  The  grass  in  summer  was  very  long.  Bunkers  were 
liable  to  serious  changes  in  windy  weather.  There  were  numbers  of  rabbits 
whose  scrapes  were  a  constant  trouble,  and  players  were  so  few  in  numbers 
that  the  green  was  not  worn  down  by  them,  and  what  courses  there  were, 
were  very  narrow.  The  introduction  of  tins  into  the  holes  had  not  taken 
place ;  there  were  no  teeing  boxes,  and  the  caddies  obtained  sand  for  tees 
from  the  holes,  so  they  got  deepened  and  worn  in  at  the  sides,  becoming 
sometimes  much  too  large.  This,  of  course,  was  in  favour  of  holing  out, 
but  otherwise  scores  could  not  be  so  good  as  in  the  present  day.  I  have 
often  played  seven  or  eight  rounds  (seven  holes  each)  in  a  day  and  not  seen 
any  other  players  than  my  opponent.  When  one  descended  from  Pointgarry 
going  out,  not  a  house  could  be  seen  ;  there  was  no  need  to  call '  Fore ! '  As 
golfers,  my  opponent  and  I  were  lords  of  all  we  surveyed.  For  some  years 
the  boys  were  in  the  regular  habit  of  stealing  balls.  Their  modus  operandi 
usually  was  to  hang  about  Hutchison's  bunker,  and  if  a  ball  was  played  into 
it  from  the  Gas  hole,  they  covered  it  up  and  acquired  it  later,  when  the 
owner  was  out  of  sight.  This  was  cured  ultimately  by  several  cases  of  detec- 
tion being  followed  by  chastisement  on  the  spot,  the  law  of  assault  not  being 
then  so  strict  as  now  ;  as  North  Berwick  became  a  more  popular  resort,  and 
players  increased,  there  was  not  the  same  opportunity  for  theft.  In  1856 
only  a  few  new  houses  were  built  in  the  Quadrant  and  East  Links.  The 
first  house  built  in  the  west  end  was  Mr.  Campbell's,  somewhere  about  I860 ; 
then  Duneaton,  and  then  St.  Ann's.  The  North  British  Railway  Company 
gave  a  life  ticket  to  the  building  owner  of  each  new  house,  and  this,  with  the 
starting  of  express  trains,  gave  a  great  impulse  to  the  extension  of  the  town. 
But  for  many  years  the  only  train  for  business  men,  left  North  Berwick  at 
8  A.M.,  and  was  due  at  Waverley  Station,  Edinburgh,  at  9.40,  but  it  rarely  kept 
time.  The  evening  train  was  equally  dilatory,  and  in  all  cases  we  had  to 
change  at  Drem,  and  wait  there  from  thirty  to  forty  minutes.  The  great 
golfing  events  were  the  meetings  of  the  North  Berwick  County  Club,  at  which 
there  were  larger  numbers  of  the  county  people  than  now.  Among  the 
regular  visitors  at  these  meetings  I  remember  Sir  Kobert  Hay,  Kings- 
meadows,  Peebles,  the  most  graceful  golfer  I  ever  saw  wield  a  club;  his 
style  was  the  perfection  of  ease  and  accuracy,  far  and  sure,  and  he  was  a 
frequent  winner  of  the  medal.     Next  to  him  came  Gilbert  Mitchell-Innet, 
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almost  equally  successful,  but  not  having  pUjed  golf  till'  early  manhood,  he 
never  acquired  the  best  style.  He  is  still  among  us,  and  plays  even  yet  a  won- 
derfully good  game.  Sir  David  Baird  of  Newbyth  was  another  excellent  golfer, 
and  one  or  other  of  these  three  was  usually  the  medal-holder.  Lord  Wemyss, 
(then  Lord  Elcho),  Mr.  Nisbet  Hamilton  of  Archerfietd,  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple 
(laird  of  the  links),  Sir  Hugh  Hume  Campbell  of  Marchmont,  Berwickshire 
(a  fine  golfer).  Sir  Charles  Tennant  of  the  Glen,  and  numbers  of  others  whose 
names  I  cannot  recall,  with  their  ladies,  were  usually  at  the  meetings,  which 
lasted  for  two  days.  Among  the  usual  North  Berwick  visitors,  Mr.  More 
Gordon  of  Charlton,  Forfarshire,  was  one  of  the  best  players,  and  his  style 
was  almost  as  fine  as  that  of  Sir  R.  Hay.  Then  there  was  Robert  Chambers, 
winner  of  the  first  tournament  at  St.  Andrews,  and  his  close  friend,  Daniel 
Smith.  They  both  played  with  comparatively  short  drivers,  but  l>oth  drove 
long  balls,  and  their  calibre  as  golfers  was  second  to  none.  My  own  most 
frequent  opponent  was  John  Whitecross,  now  Provost,  who  was  ever  ready  to 
accommodate  me  with  a  game,  and  many  hundreds  of  hard  tussles  we  had — 
one  winning  to-day,  another  to-morrow.  Our  contests  still  continue,  and  we 
have  a  joke  that  we  are  still  playing  one  match  of  many  thousand  holes,  and 
tbiit  one  of  us  is  one  hole  up,  but  which,  is  a  disputed  point.  1  think,  when 
due  allowance  is  made  for  the  inferior  conditions  of  greens  in  old  days,  that 
golf  was  just  as  good  then  as  it  is  now,  and  I  attach  little  value  to  the  immense 
varieties  and  numerous  patents  in  golf  clubs,  with  a  few  exceptions,  as,  for 
instance,  the  bulger,  the  mashie,  and  the  brassey,  which  I  consider  improve- 
ments. The  bulger  is  not  so  new,  however,  as  many  suppose.  1  knew  it  to  be 
in  existence  about  thirty  years  ago,  the  first  being  made  for  a  friend  of  mine 
from  his  own  design.  The  mashie  is  merely  a  modification  of  the  iron,  and  the 
brassey  is  the  old  spoon  with  a  brass  sole.  The  only  other  Club  I  recollect 
is  the  Tantallon,  of  which  I  became  a  member  in  1862,  and  won  the  medal 
that  year,  as  also  in  1863  and  1S67.  I  only  played  for  it  six  times  and  won 
thrice,  for  after  the  latter  year  my  visits  to  North  Berwick  were  very 
irregular.  In  1867,  when  I  played  and  won  the  medal,  there  was  the 
strongest  gale  I  ever  golfed  in ;  it  took  me  six  drives  to  Pointgarry,  five 
to  Sea  hole,  and  three  to  third  hole,  but  I  had  the  most  extraordinary 
luck  in  putting,  holing  five  putts  above  ten  yards,  the  longest  thirty-five 
yards,  and  in  other  five  cases  striking  the  holes  with  putts  of  ten  to  twenty 
yards  and  lying  dead.  Such  luck  in  a  fourteen-hole  play  was  marvellous. 
The  first  extension  of  the  green  into  the  park  beyond  the  west  wall  was, 
I  think,  in  1870.  There  were  three  holes,  the  first  being  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Perfection  (presently  the  fourteenth  hole) ;  from  there  we  played 
to  the  south-west  comer  of  the  park,  to  where  the  fourth  hole  of  the  ladies' 
green  now  is ;  from  that  to  the  Redan,  which  was  a  lovely  shot,  I  used  to  play 
it  with  my  spoon — a  full  drive,  thrown  high,  so  as  to  land  on  the  table  and 
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escape  the  large  bunkers  on  either  side ;  thence  to  the  gate  and  Pointgarry, 
and  from  this  home,  as  the  Gas  hole  was  given  up  on  the  removal  of  the  gas- 
work  from  the  links  to  the  present  site,  thus  making  the  round  one  of  nine 
holes.  It  was  only  a  few  years  later  that  the  green  was  extended  to  eighteen 
holes,  the  west  end  of  the  green  being  at  the  Eel  bum.  Mr.  Whitecross  and 
I  had  often  looked  at  the  ground  and  wondered  if  it  would  be  possible  to 
secure  it,  but  hardly  dared  to  hope.  It  was  through  the  kindly  offices  of 
Lord  Wemyss  that  Mr.  Nisbet- Hamilton  was  persuaded  to  give  the  extension 
which    made  North  Berwick  almost  a  tirst'class  green  in  which  there  was 


every  variety  of  play.  This  is  so  well  known  that  I  need  not  describe  it. 
Now  a  further  and  useful  extension  has  been  carried  out,  which  is  a  great 
boon  in  many  respects,  but  many  golfers  will  be  sorry  to  lose  the  old,  with 
all  its  associations  and  records,  for  the  remodelling  of  the  holes  has  cut  out 
many  pretty  pieces  of  play,  though  no  doubt  it  has  introduced  others  equally 
attractive,  and  North  Berwick  possesses  admittedly  a  really  first-class  green. 
I  may  give  a  few  incidents : — Roberts,  stationm aster,  Dirleton,  playing  with 
J.  Whitecross  from  the  Gate  to  '  Pointgarry  in,'  saw  a  rabbit  sitting  near  its 
hole  on  the  top  of  the  rock  of  the  quarry,  said  he  would  have  a  shot  at  it. 
He  was  playing  from  near  the  Horse  about  seventy  or  eighty  yards  off,  and 
he  struck  the  rabbit  on  the  head,  killing  it  instantly.  In  playing  myself 
with  Dow,  professional,  from  Pointgarry  to  Sea  hole  (we  had  sixpence  on  the 
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tee  stroke),  our  balls  lay  withio  six  inches  side  by  side,  so  that  neither  could 
claim  the  sixpence.  Our  second  shots  were  on  the  putting  gr^en,  and  again 
within  six  inches.  In  playing  with  Davie  Strath,  professional,  to  the  Low  Bent 
(sixth  hole),  I  put  my  tee  shot  dead  and  holed  in  two.  I  remarked  that  it  was 
a  good  shot,  but  Davie  only  replied,  '  Whitecross  did  it  in  one  last  week.'  I 
rejoined, '  Well,  I  shall  hole  the  next  in  one,'  and  I  did.  As  the  ball  flew, 
Davie  exclaimed,  '  It 's  a  good  shot,  whatever  comes  o't,'— then,  '  By  George, 
it 's  in  ! '  and  I  paid  the  penalty  of  a  bottle  of  whisky.     Playing  with  White- 


cross  from  Pointgarry  to  Sea  hole,  I  got  into  the  rut  in  the  road  near  tlie 
hole,  broke  my  niblick  shaft  in  trying  to  play  it  out,  borrowed  Whitecross's 
niblick  for  another  shot,  and  broke  it  through  the  iron  between  socket  and 
blade.  I  have  seen  a  number  of  great  professional  matches  at  North  Berwick. 
In  one  between  Willie  Park,  senior,  and  Davie  Strath,  I  was  umpire.  Willie 
was  five  up  with  twenty  to  play  in  the  thirty-six- hole  match,  and  at '  Pointgarry 
in  '  trying  to  loft  a  stimie  though  he  was  only  playing  the  like,  he  ran  out  of 
haling  and  lost  the  hole,  instead  of  being  contented  with  a  half.  Young 
Tom  Morris  was  carrying  for  Strath,  and  said  to  him,  'That  will  maybe  make 
a  dilferencc.'  Park  seemed  annoyed  at  his  error,  played  badly,  and  lost  the 
match  by  one  hole.     Among  the  professionals  I  have  seen  at  North  Berwick 
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in  matches  or  tournaments  were  old  Tom  Morris,  the  twin  brothers  Willie 
and  Jamie  Dunn,  young  Tom  Morris,  D.  Strath,  Willie  and  Davie  Park,  Dow, 
Jamie  Anderson,  Bob  Kirk,  the  elder  Strath,  Bob  Fei^son,  etc.  It  used  to 
amuse  me  to  see  how  often  they  hit  the  walls  at  first  in  practising  before  a 
match ;  they  were  novel  hazards  to  them  which  they  rather  despised  at  first, 
and  for  those  who  played  long  low  balls  they  proved  disastrous.  I  believe  this 
was  because  they  did  not  kuow  how  low  those  skimming  balls  were  at  starting, 
but  they  soon  learned  to  treat  the  walls  with  more  respect. 

Gullane  Linkt. — My  first  visit  to  Gullane  was  in  August  18S9,  and  for  years 
golfers  found  it  necessary  to  go  there  on  Saturdays,  as  the  fishermen  of  North 
Berwick,  then  a  numerous  bmly,  were  in  the  habit  of  drying  their  nets  all 
over  the  links,  even  covering  the  holes  and  putting-greens.  This  led  to  a  great 
deal  of  rather  violent  controversy  between  them  and  golfers,  the  latter  hurling 
the  nets  aside,  and  the  fishermen  asserting  their  rights  to  spread  them  any- 
where on  what  they  considered  public  ground.  After  some  time,  however, 
they  were  persuaded  to  keep  them  ofi*  the  putting-greens  and  golfing-course, 
in  return  for  which,  golfers  lifted  their  balls  instead  of  playing  them  off  the 
nets,  which  was  apt  to  injure  them.  At  the  above  time,  and  for  many  years 
after,  there  was  no  greenkeeper  at  Gullane,  and  any  little  attention  the  green 
received  was  given  by  Stevens,  then  the  hotel-keeper,  to  whom  we  gave 
donations  for  the  purpose.  As  an  instance  of  the  disadvantage  of  this  state  of 
matters,  I  recollect  that  one  of  the  best  putting-greens,  near  the  pond  (now 
drained),  at  the  second  bole  was  wholly  blown  away  by  a  wind-stonn  in  a 
single  night.  I  had  called  Stevens'  attention  to  the  risk  of  this  several  times, 
and  wished  him  to  face  up  a  bunker  which  would  have  prevented  it.  The 
putting-greens  were  rarely  swept,  and  they  were  generally  covered  with 
rabbit-droppings,  which  made  putting  very  difficult  and  tedious  in  important 
matches,  when  we  had  to  clean  a  narrow  course  with  a  cleek,  a  thing  which 
under  present  rules  is  inadmissible.  The  course  consisted  of  only  thirteen 
holes,  being  the  same  as  now  to  the  fifth  hole,  from  which  the  play  was  a  short 
stroke  to  what  is  now  the  seventh  hole,  but  then  the  sixth,  and  from  thence  to 
the  top  of  the  hill  and  back  to  the  well,  the  seventh  and  eighth  holes  being 
identical  with  the  present  eighth  and  ninth.  From  the  eighth  the  play  was  to 
the  same  table  on  which  the  present  fourth  hole  is  situated,  and  back  home 
the  same  route  as  we  came  out;  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  being 
adjacent  to  the  fourth,  third,  second,  and  first  respectively,  and  then  home 
to  the  thirteenth  now  the  eighteenth.  The  features  of  the  green  were  prac- 
tically the  same  as  now,  and  a  score  of  anything  about  6o  for  the  thirteen 
holes  was  considered  high-class  play.  I  was  much  pleased  at  being  able  to 
secure  two  consecutive  rounds  on  one  occasion  in  59  eaeb.  I  recollect 
once  playing  two  rounds  at  North  Berwick  (fourteen  holes),  then  driving  to 
Gullane,  and  playing  five  rounds  plus  two  holes,  in  all  sixty-seven,  my  total 
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for  the  day  being  eighty-one,  which  was  a  pretty  good  day's  golf,  though 
iiot  equal  to  the  ninety  holes  played  occasionally  by  a  foursome  on  five 
greens  within  the  last  few  years,  the  parties  being  Mr.  Law  and  Mr.  Bloxsom 
V.  Mr.  B.  Hall  Blyth  and  Mr.  Geo.  Dalziel.  We  occasionally  made  up  large 
parties  of  about  twenty  in  North  Berwick  to  play  at  GuUane  on  Saturdays,  and 
had  difficulty  in  securing  conveyances,  as  we  required  all  the  then  available 
cabs.  We  played  singles  in  the  forenoon,  and  foursomes  in  the  afternoon : 
all  lunched  together  at  Stevens'  Hotel,  and  had  very  jolly,  enjoyable  days. 
Among  these  parties  were  Robt.  Chambers,  Daniel  Smith,  Thos.  Peacock, 
David  Croall,  my  brother,  B.  Hall  Blyth'  senior.  Dr.  Wilson,  who  settled  in 
Ayr,  and  was  a  frequent  medal  winner  at  Prestwick,  and  Dr.  M'Cuaig,  all  of 
whom  have  long  passed  away  to  the  majority,  and  others  still  among  us  were 
Charles  P.  Finlay,  W.S.,  Thos.  Robertson,  and  J.  R.  Whitecross.  Of  local 
Gullane  players  there  was  one,  a  blacksmith,  whose  name  I  cannot  recall, 
who  played  with  the  left  hand  below  the  right,  no  doubt  having  acquired 
this  from  the  use  of  the  sledge  hammer ;  he  was  an  excellent  golfer,  very 
difficult  to  beat.  Many  of  the  farmers  played,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Begbie 
of  Queenstou  Bank,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Gibson  of  Wolraet,  near 
Dalkeith  (who  were  fond  also  of  the  sport  of  coursing,  and  kept  some  very 
line  greyhounds),  Mr.  ShirefT  of  Saltcoats,  and  Mr.  George  Todd  of  Muirfield 
Mains.  The  latter  was  a  powerful  man,  6  ft.  4.  in.,  and  1  saw  some  time  ago 
that  he  had,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  won  a  golf  medal  in  New  Zealand.  The 
pay  for  caddies  by  the  farmers  was  Is.  a  day  for  any  number  of  rounds, 
and  they  were  rather  displeased  that  we  gave  Is.  6d.,  not  a  very  large  sum 
for  three,  four,  or  five  rounds,  and  very  different  from  the  present  scale  of 
pay.  On  one  occasion,  however,  the  caddies  struck,  and  for  five  or  six  weeks 
we  had  girls  to  act  as  caddies,  when  the  boys  gave  in.  In  1861  an  eighteen- 
hole  course  was  laid  out.  It  followed  the  present  route  to  the  filth  bole,  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  were  due  north  seawards,  the  ninth,  tenth,  and 
eleventh,  back  to  what  is  now  the  seventh,  and  from  there  followed  the  old 
thirteen-hole  coarse  home ;  the  new  holes  from  fifth  to  eleventh  were,  how- 
ever, very  rough,  and  there  was  not  enough  play  to  bring  them  into  good 
order,  and  they  were  soon  given  up,  and  we  resorted  again  to  the  thirteen 
holes.  In  1864>,  September  27th,  the  first  East  Lothian  Clubs'  Tournament 
was  held.  Mr.  Whitecross  and  I  represented  the  Tantallon  Club,  other  clubs 
represented  were  Dirleton,  Prestonpans,  and,  I  think,  Haddington.  Preston- 
pans  were  the  winners.  I  several  times  had  matches  at  Gullane  with  Willie 
Park,  sen.,  he  giving  me  four  strokes,  the  nearest  approach  to  a  third,  and  in 
one  of  these  I  recollect  a  long  drive  to  the  well,  or  eighth  bole.  My  ball  stuck 
on  the  top  of  a  thistle,  IS  inches  from  the  ground  and  about  90  yards  from 
the  hole.  I  played  it  with  my  iron  and  holed  in  two,  a  very  lucky  second 
shot,  and  the  only  time  I  ever  got  that  hole  or  saw  it  holed  in  two.     I  also 
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recollect  making  a  phenomenal  drive  from  the  well  hole  to  the  ninth :  this 
usually  required  a  drive  and  wrist-shot  of  a  cleek,  but  I  drove  past  the  hole 
into  long  grass  beyond  the  green. 

Lnffness. — My  first  visit  to  this  green  was  in  August  1870  with  Dr.  Argyll 
Robertson.  We  played  three  rounds,  halved  one,  and  each  won  one,  our  scores 
all  ranging  from  80  to  83,  but  it  was  then  only  a  seventeen-hole  course,  being 
nearly  identical  with  the  present  course,  except  that  the  present  tenth  hole 
did  not  exist,  and  we  played  from  the  present  ninth  to  the  present  eleventh, 
then  the  tenth.  I  think  these  links  had  not  long  been  open,  but  they  may 
have  been  in  18()9.  We  were  much  pleased  with  them,  and  paid  them 
frequent  visits  in  after  years,  but  I  have  no  special  incidents  to  relate. 

Mr.  EnuuND  Yates  on  North  Berwick 
(September  1 889) 
Golf-land  would  be  delightful  if  it  were  not  for  the  golf.     Golf-land,  so  far 
as  I  am  at  present  concerned,  is  North  Berwick,  situated  at  the  entrance  to 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  about 
twenty-two  miles  east  of 
Edinburgh,  a  long  strag- 
gling village    which    has 
grown  into  a   longer  and 
more  straggling  town,  with 
good  little  shops,  a  capital 
hotel,  a  wide  expanse  of 
sea,  and  such  delicious  air 
as    it    has    never    before 
been  my  lot  to  breathe. 
Hitherto   I    have  always 
envied  'Arry  his  Margate 
TUB  BASS  AN u  COAST  '^"^     '^^      health  -  giving 

iFrtmiisniKhttMr.  J,  u'silkcj  ozoue-ladcn    wind    which 

plays  over  its  pier,  'with 
nothin','  as  'Arry  is  wont  to  boast,  '  between  it  and  the  North  Pole.'  But 
the  air  of  North  Berwick,  while  to  the  fullest,  bracing,  is  more  kindly  than 
that  of  the  Kentish  coast — has  not  that '  tooth  '  in  it  which  iiccasionally  nips 
the  frequenters  of  the  ' '  All-by-the-Sea.'  As  you  sit  at  a  window  of  the  Marine 
Hotel,  you  see  the  sea  before  you  about  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  off,  curling 
and  breaking  under  the  sway  of  the  light  wind,  and  sparkling  in  the  brilliant 
sunshine  which  has  been  given  to  us  this  September.  You  feel  inclined  to  go 
down  there  and  walk,  or  sit  by  its  mat^e  ;  but  between  you  and  it  there  is  a 
great  go//*  fixed  ;  between  it  and  you  slretcli  the  celebrated  golf-links,  extend- 
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iag  in  length  for  several  miles,  and  being,  in  the  words  of  the  local  guide- 
book, 'a  series  of  low-lying  downs,  covered  with  short  fine  grasSj  and  broken 
with  small  sandy  hillocks  and  hollows,  which  form  the  obstacles  which  the 
golfer  takes  such  pride  in  overcoming.'  The  golfer,  or  to  speak  more  correctly, 
the  couple  of  hundred  golfers,  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  possible  age,  are 
taking  that  pride,  and  endeavouring  to  overcome  those  obstacles  from  dawn 
to  dark.  With  the  earliest  pull  at  your  blind  you  see  them  in  troops ;  as  you 
change  your  clothes  for  late  dinner  the  last  couple  leaves  the  teeing  ground, 
and  during  the  whole  time  the  game  is  raging,  the  unwary  stranger  desiring 
to  get  to  the  seashore,  makes  his  way  across  the  links  at  his  imminent  peril, 
with  a  by  no  means  remote  possibility  of  getting  his  head  cut  open  or  his  eye 
cutout.  Of  the  mysteriesof  thegameof  golf  I  am  wholly  and  entirely  ignorant. 
I  know  that  it  is  played  with  clubs,  some  rather  resembling  hockey-sticks,  others 
with  the  hooked  part  shod  in  steel,  and  with  balls  which  are  smaller  and 
inlimtely  harder  than  those  used  for  tennis,  and  made  of  gutta-percha  or  some 
composite  matter;  and  these  balls,  under  the  manipulation  of  strong  and  scientific 
players,  are  about  as  effective  as  would  be  a  stone  from  a  catapult  or  a  bullet 
from  the  last  invented  rifle.  So  that  a  person  venturing  upon  the  links  when 
play  is  going  on — and  as  I  have  said,  it  is  always  going  on — does  so  at  his  own 
peril ;  the  links  are  the  golfer's  and  the  hillocks  thereof  and  the  holes  therein, 
and  the  stranger  has  no  right  or  part  therewith,  and  must  look  out  for  himself. 
On  my  first  morning  in  Golf-land,  1  carelessly  strayed  on  to  the  sacred  precincts, 
and  was  wandering  along,  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  my  intended  goal — the  sea, 
when  I  was  brought  up  suddenly  by  a  great  roar  of  '  Wa-a-ugh  ! '  I  am  yet 
doubtful  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  exclamation  ;  some  say  it  is  Scotch  for 
'  ball/  others  that  it  is  merely  to  call  attention  and  give  warning — the  northern 
substitute,  probably,  for  '  ware.'  But  on  looking  round,  I  saw  within  fifty  feet 
ofme,  alarge  and  sandy  person  in  a  knickerbocker  suit  with  club  upraised, 
and  the  next  instant,  with  a  singing  '  ping,'  something  whistled  past  my  ear, 
and  suggested  the  advisability  of  my  acting  like  Box  after  he  had  deposited 
his  clothes  on  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  '  walking  off  in  the  opposite  direction."  I 
proceeded  to  do  this,  and  had  taken  a  few  steps,  when  another  bellow  brought 
me  up  short,  and  another  knickerbockered  sandy  giant  went  through  the  same 
performance  with  the  same  result.  I  was  like  Mr.  Pickwick  at  the  Rochester 
Review,  when  he  and  his  party  got  between  the  lines  of  combatants ;  and 
I  beat  my  retreat  in  a  similar  ignominious  fashion.  From  that  time  forth  I 
proceeded  with  the  utmost  caution  ;  but  though  only  venturing  out  after  pro- 
longed inspection,  and  taking  every  possible  means  to  make  the  least  of  a 
somewhat  aggressive  figure,  on  two  subsequent  occasions  I  had  the  nearest 
possible  shave  of  being  struck  on  the  head  by  a  ball,  which,  had  it  hit  me, 
must  have  inflicted  serious,  if  not  mortal  injury. 

So  the  links  are  for  the  golfers,  and  no  others.     From  the  hotel  window 
So 
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you  can  count  a  dozen  different  sets  of  players;  some  in  large  parties,  some  in 
small ;  a  boy  in  a  flaming  scarlet  jacket,  and  two  little  children,  two  young 
ladies,  and  a  young  man,  a  white-bearded  old  gentleman  in  knickerbockers, 
a  thin  and  spectacled  maiden  aunt  in  canvas   boots,  and  a  parson  in  the  true 
Penley  get-up ;  further  away  in  the  middle  of  the  ground,  a  large  party  of 
well-known  players,  equipped  in  true  sportsman  fashion,  with  deer-stalker  caps, 
knickerbockers,  and  gaiters,  two  or  three  together,  and  others  straggling  like 
the  followers  of  an  Irish  funeral,  and  with  each  party  a  stalwart  boy,  frequently 
bare-legged,  carrying  under  his  arm  the  various  clitbs  for  his  master's  service- 
Between     one 
and   two    p.m. 
you  will  gener- 
.Uy      come 
upon   a    party 
of    this    kinil, 
but      differing 
from  others  in 
the   fact    that 
in    the    midst 
walks  a    man, 
who,  under  this 
fierce    sun     is 
always      bare- 
headed.      He 

grey  knickerbocker  suit  and  light  gaiters  ;  and  in  his  height,  in  his  slimness,  by 
reason  of  the  ptnce-nes  he  wears,  and  the  earth-swallowing  strides  which  betakes, 
he  reminds  you  at  once  of  Henry  Irving.  When  his  friends  call '  Arthur '  he  re- 
sponds quickly,  and  he  gives  himself  up  to  the  game  as  though  he  had  no  other 
interest  in  life :  and  yet  this  is  he  upon  whose  utterances  and  upon  whose  deeds, 
more  than  of  any  other  British  statesman,  the  attention  of  the  world  is  riveted. 
This  is  be  who  is  '  boo-ed'  for,  he  who  is  so  specially  relegated  to  Hades,  he 
who  has  consigned  the  chivalrous  Conybeare,  and  the  patriotic  O'Brien  to  the 
martyr's  cell.  This  is  the  Right  Hon.  Arthur  James  Kilfour,  who  was  bom  in 
these  parts,  who  sits  for  a  division  of  Manchester,  who  is  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  and  who,  as  you  see  him,  is  whacking  away  at  the  golf  balls  as  though 
they  were  the  heads  of  some  of  the  senatorial  grocers  and  bricklayers  who, 
under  Mr.  Pamell's  auspices,  represent  Home  Rule  in  the  British  Parliament. 
Had  I  any  doubt  of  Mr.  Balfour's  identity,  my  ideas  would  be  confirmed  by 
the  presence  of  two  gentlemen  in  cheap  tourists'  suits,  who  are  always  to  be 
found  within  easy  reach  when  he  is  playing  on  the  links;  they  are  loitering 
along  the  sandy  hillocks  which  fringe  the  golfing  ground,  or  one  of  them  will 
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descend  on  tu  the  yellow  sand  and  scrawl  thereon  fantastic  figures  with  his  stick. 
In  their  heather  or  home-spun  reach-me-downs  and  tight-fitting  travelling- 
caps  they  might  be  simply  trippers,  with  no  further  design  than  the  inspection 
of '  the  Biarritz  of  the  North,*  by  which  high-sounding  title  North  Berwick 
calls  itself,  but  '  by  their  boots  ye  shall  know  them,'  and  those  formidable 
bluchers,  vulgarly  speaking,  'blow  the  gaff,'  and  proclaim  that  Scotland  Yard 
has  sent  to  Scotland  the  aides-de-camp  of  Anderson,  and  the  myrmidons  of 
Munro.  Or,  were  further  evidence  needed  that  the  Irish  Secretary  is  amongst 
us,  it  would  be  found,  I  think,  in  the  constant  presence  at  an  open  window  of 
the  hotel  where  the  eminent  statesman  is  residing,  of  a  secretary  '  sicklied  o'er 
with  the  pale  cast  of  thought,'  seated  at  a  huge  official  despatch-box  of  that 
pattern  which  I  know  so  well  and  used  so  long. 

The  links  extend  for  very  long  distances  indeed.  When  you  have  wandered 
for  some  time  along  the  shore,  and  begin  to  fancy  yourself  quite  out  of  the  range 
of  balls  and  clubs,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  paraphernalia,  looking  up  you  will  see 
the  distant  sky-line  broken  by  a  conical  hill,  and  on  the  verge  of  this  hill,  stand- 
ing up  against  the  evening  light,  three  black  figures,  like  the  picture  of  the 
'  Spectres  of  the  Brocken  '  in  the  Penni/  Magasine  of  one's  childhood.  Suddenly 
the  centre  figure  makes  a  tremendous  swipe,  you  involuntarily  duck  your  head, 
and  the  feeling  remains  with  you  that  you  are  still  in  Golf-land.  It  is  well 
indeed  that  there  is  so  much  links  affording  such  amusement  to  the  visitors, 
for  of  truth  there  is  little  else  of  interest  in  North  Berwick.  The  town  is 
clean,  but  uew  and  commonplace,  with  only  one  touch  of  antique  or  Con- 
tinental prettiness  about  it  in  Quality  Street ;  the  bathing  is  bad,  and  ill- 
looked  after,  and  I  did  not  hear  of  any  opportunities  for  fishing.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  excellent  excursions  to  be  made  :  to  Tantallon,  with  the  great 
Bass  Rock  lying  in  mid-sea  before  it,  where  you  can  recall  memories  of  the 
ructions  between  Marmion  and  the  Douglas;  to  Dirleton  Castle,  another 
ruin  in  the  midst  of  a  very  picturesque  village  ;  to  Balgone,  the  lovely  seat  of 
Sir  George  Grant  Suttie ;  and  to  Lord  Haddington's,  Tyninghame,  surrounded 
by  splendid  woods.  Also  did  I  go  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  town  of  Haddington, 
where  John  Knox  was  born,  and  Jane  Welsh  Carlyle  is  buried ;  and  on  her 
tomb  in  the  churchyard,  amid  the  ruins  of  the  old  Franciscan  Abbey,  I  read 
perhaps  the  most  touching  inscription  ever  prompted  by  the  bitterest  feelings 
of  sorrow  and  remorse. 

The  Coming  of  the  Honourable  Company  of  Edinburgh  Golfers  to  Gullane 

'Gude  kens  where  Gullane 's  gaun,'  said  the  oldest  inhabitant  to  me  a  few 
days  ago,  and,  stooping  upon  his  staff,  the  venerable  sage  thus  enlarged  upon 
his  subject  '  Never  since  I  can  mind,  an'  I  'm  no  young  noo,  hae  there  been 
sic  ongauns  o'  ae  kind  and  anither.      What  grand  biggins  they  're  pittin  up 
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a*  wheres — dear  me,  there  '11  sune  be  tiaoe  o'  the  auld  anes  left  but  Darg's 
Smiddy ;  an'  what  gran'  gentry  they  're  getUn'  to  fill  the  biggins  i"  the  simmer 
time.     My  certy,  but  Gullane's  geyan  croose 
noo-a-days — no  like  the  time  when  the  king 
took  the  Kirk  awa'  frae't  because  it  was  "a 
decayin'  toun,"   and  the   minister   had  nae- 
thing  to  dae  but  blaw   tobacco.     It's   nae 
common  kine  — nae  sma'  talk,  I  can  tell  ye ; 
but  carriages-aud-pairs  fleein'  aboot  wi'  bailies 
an'  cooncillors,  lords  and  earla  in  them.   We  '11 
be  havin'  the  Queen  hersel'  afore  lang,  an' 
what  for  no  ?     Didna  Her  Maijesty  get  brat- 
tocks  frae  the  auld  pond    in    Mark  Barker's 
time,  an'  d'ye  think  she  can  ha'e  forgotten 
them  when  ilka  brattock  cost  her  a  pound  8 
piece,   as  Mark  has  often    tell't  me  ?      The 
deil  's  awa'  wi'  the  tailor,  and  ne'er  a  haddie 
nor  a  herrin'  ha'e   we    haen  sin'  John  Hare 
brak    his   leg  at   Martimas ;    but  we  've  got  a  butcher  o'    oor   ain   noo,  an' 
a  greengrocer,  an'  a  "  scienteelic  "  dressmaker,  an'  we  're  sune  to  ha'e  a  baker 
to  oorsel's,  an*  het  baps  i'  the  momin' — so  we're  rale  weel  aff.       There's 
John  the  carrier,  honest  man — we  "11  no  want  as  lang  as  he  *s  on  the  road  for  a' 
the    luxuries  o'    Embro'  toon  ;   but   I  '11  no   forgi'e   John   for   the  price  he 
chairged  for  coals  the  time  o'  the  strike,  an'  nae  wunner,  for  he 's  got  a  hoose  o' 
his  ain  noo,  like  a  castle.      And  there's  the  racehorses  on  the  green  again— 
the  bonnie  craturs  wi'  their  gimp  legs  dancin'  about ;  man,  I  like  to  see  them, 
an'  Gullane's  hersel'  again,  as  I  used  to  mind  o't  in  I'Anson  an'  Dawson's  time. 
"  Ca'  them  horses  ! "  says  auld  Wully  Noble  j  "  they  're  jiat  weeds,  and  ne'er  ane 
worth  muntin  i'  the  lot  o'  them."     WuIIy's  a  bit  doitit  noo,  but  he  kens  a  horse 
yet,  and  maybe  he 's  ricbt ;  but  for  a'  that  I  say  they  're  bonnie  bits  o'  craturs, 
an'  I  like  to  see  them  caperin'  aboot.    Od,  man,  but  they  've  been  awfu'  times,  sin' 
auld  Dawvit  Pringle  dee't  this  time  twalmonth  ;  a  douce  man  Dawvit,  an'  kent 
mair  aboot  this  kintraside  than  the  feck  o'  fowk,  an'  mony  a  crack  we  had 
aboot  bygane  times,  but  be  slippit  awa'  ceevilly  in  the  hinner-en'  did  Dawvit, 
an' it 's  me  they '11  be  ca'in'  for  next — it's  a  guid  altooance  I 've  haen,  four- 
score an'  twa,  a  lang  lease  o'  grace,  an'  no  muckle  to  show  for't;  but  It's  a 
mercifu'  Creator  we  're  i'  the  hands  o',  an'  that 's  ae  comfort      Sic  a  winter  as 
we  've  had — did  ever  ye  see  the  like  o't  wi'  frost  an'  rain  an'  wind  an'  snaw  ? 
Nae  wunner  Kirsty  hns  been  sac  bad  wi'  the  nerves,  an'  wee  WuIIy,  the  bit 
bairn,  had  to  be  ta'en  to  the  asylum.     Sic  a  winter  wl'  waddins  an'  weans, — 
faegs,  but  they  've  keepit  the  minister  rinnin'  baith  nicht  an'  day  marryin'  an' 
bapteezin' ;  an'  puir  man,  he 's  failin'  like  mysel',  an'  no  sae  gleg  as  he  was 
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ance.  There  "a  a  new  ane  come  to  the  Free  Kirk — a  douce  lad  wi'  a  daylicbt 
face,  the;  say,  sn'  nane  o'  the  hoolit  aboot  him,  an'  maybe  he  'II  be  a  bit  help ; 
but  I'm  no  sure  aboot  meenisters  noo — they're  either  no  soond  ava,  or 
a'  Boond  thegitfaer; 
an'  am  no  sae  kirk- 
greedy  as  1  ance 
was,  for  there 's 
ower  mony  cantrips 
and  flummeries 
aboot  them  for  me 
— an'  that 's  true 
what  I  'm  sayin', 
though  maybe 
you  're  no'  my  way 
o'  thinkin'.  The 
schulemistress,  tae, 
maun  hae  a  man 
like  the  lave,  an'  sae 
they  've  got  a  new 
lass,  an'  a  weel- 
faured  ane  she  is,  to 

help  Maister  Wulson  wi'  the  carritches,  and  look  after  the  baima  an'  their 
bits  o'  seams.  An'  we  've  got  a  new  Schule  Board,  or  rayther  an  auld  ane, 
an  sic  a  worry  they  made  to  get  some  o*  them  oot  that  sudna  be  there — 
a'  for  naething  in  the  meantime,  but  maybe  the  time  's  comin'. 

''Od,  man,  Cor'nel,  but  they're  great  times  for  Gullane.  An'  ye  wad  hear  the 
German  band  that  gicd  us  a  veesit  raair  than  ance  this  winter,  I  've  n&e  ear  for 
meesic  mysel',  but  I  'm  thinkin'  it  wad  be  the  Reel  o'  Tulloch  they  played  sae 
brawly,  and  set  the  auld  wives  an'  weans  a'  dancin'  thegither.  I  've  naething 
to  spare,  as  ye  ken,  but  1  gied  the  chaps  a  bawbee — I  coodna  help  it.  Sic 
strings  o  wild  geese !  Did  ever  ye  see  the  like  o  them  this  winter  ? — thoo- 
sands  and  thoosands  o'  them  craikin'  ower  oor  heids  every  ither  nicht;  but  a' 
the  strings  o'  wild  geese  were  naething  tae  yon  flicht  o'  wild  swans  about 
Yuletide.  £h,  but  the  sicht  was  uncanny  ;  when  I  saw  their  lang  necks  and 
their  braid  wings  flappin'  i'  the  lift,  man,  I  railly  thocht  the  judgment  was  come; 
ae  blast  o'  a  trumpet,  an'  I  wad  hae  tummled  doun  on  the  spot  as  deid  as  a 
mawk.  I  got  a  glotf,  I  can  tell  ye,  for  there  was  mair  on  ma  conscience  than 
I  was  jist  carin'  to  answer  for  at  the  time ;  an'  when  their  tails  gaed  yont  the 
Whim,  I  gaed  ben  to  Smith's,  for  I  was  gey  dwammy,  and  bad  a  wee  thocht 
o'  brandy  that  jist  cheer't  me  immense,  as  ye  micht  suppose.  Ye  've  been  at 
mony  a  big  fecht,  Cor'nel,  as  I  've  heard  ye  tell ;  but  I  'ra  mista'en  if  ye're  no 
vexed,  like  me,  that  sae  mony  folks  here  hae  been  makin'  fules  o'  themselves 
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by  rinnin'  sae  louckle  into  law.     I  'm  do  sayin'  Smith  got  justice   frae  the 

Shirra,  but  better  ha'e  mendit  the  dog-cairt  &n'  said  nae  mair  aboot  it,  for  it 

wasna  the  Laird  o'  Kingston's  blame,  but  his  man  Peter's,  an'  ye  canna  tak' 

the  breeks  aff*  a  Hielandman.      An'  d'ye  no  think  it  wad  hae  been  mair 

wiselike  o'  ane  an'  a'  to  have  settled  this  drainage  collyshangy  ower  a  mutchkin 

or  twa?  but  the  lawyers  'II  hae  the  best  o't — they  like  a  guid-gangin'  plea; 

an'  the  new-fangled  Coonty  Cooncil  maun  dae  something  to  keep  therasels 

afore  the  public,  an'  it's  iz  that'll  ha'e  the  piper  to  pay  in  the  end  o't.      Eh, 

whow  !  but  it's  a  pitifu'  sicht.     Weel  dae  I  mind  my  faither  tellin'  me  aboot 

the  croods  frae  a'  pairts  gaitherin'  to  see  the  puir  soger  laddies  shot  at  the 

Yellow  Mires,  when  Grant's  Fencibles  lay  aff  Jovie's  Neuk  waitin'  for  the 

French ;  but  it  "s  an  awfu'  douncome  to  see  sic  a  lot  o*  lairds,  lawyers,  doctors, 

an'  common  fowk  a'  rinnin'  wi'  their  noses,  an'  sniffin'  at  the  end  o*  a  drain 

like  a  lot  o'  terriers  after  a  rat.     Sic  fykin'  noo-a-days  aboot  drains  J  I  'm 

thinkin'  we  were  healthier  langsyne  when  there  was  nane  o'  them.     TheT«  's 

nae  jeuks  or  brattocks  noo,  for  wi'  them  an'  their  drains  oor  bit  pond 's  nae 

mair  to  be  seen,  an'  Gullane  withoot  the  auld  pond  isna  the  place  it  was  in 

my  young  days,  no'  within  a  mile  o't.      What's  a'  the  fuss — but  I  'm  wearyin' 

ye,  Cor'nel — what  "s  a'  the  fuss  aboot  this  new 

gowff  club  an'  this  new  links  at  The  Howes  ? 

They  're  a  gran'  set,  they  tell  me— raill  gentr)- 

the  haitl  o'  them,  an'   a'  spankin'  players,  an' 

they   ca'    themsel's    7'he    Honourable  Compani/. 

An'  what  for  are   they    honourable  mair  than 

ither  gowffers,  wad  ye  tell  me  ?     Wha  are  they 

refleckin'  ou   wi'    their  big  title.'       Dae  they 

mean  that  the  weavers  o'  Aberlady  and  Dirle- 

ton,  when  they  forgathered  wi'  their  clubs  on 

Hansel  Monday,  as  Dawvit  Pringle  used  to  tell 

me,  werena  honourable,  an'  Laird  Tamson  wi' 

thae  cronies  o'  his  i'  the  Farmers'  Club,  or  the 

'Castle'    chaps    wi"    Happy    Chairlie   at    their 

,     _  heid — are  they  no  as  honourable  as  ony  F.mbro' 

(Fr^m.  pJ^^A  ^Z^Z..  ^rf.-.»^*y    gents  ?     But  it  "s  an  ill  win'  that  blaws  naebody 

guid — anld  Robbie  tells  me  he  's  gettin'  three 

shitlin's    a   day   for  chappin'    stanes    on    the    new    road,    an'  the    Laird  o' 

Lingo's   groom's   cofl   a    horse  an'  cairt   for  bimsel',  an'  they're  a'  makin' 

fortins  atween    here  an'    Itattlebags    quarry,   for  they  ken  hoo  to  chaiige, 

an'  mony  a  ane 's  been  the  better  o'  the  masons  that 's  biggin'  the  new  club- 

hoose  ludgin'  wi'  them,  when  there  was  nae  simmer  gentry  aboot ;  maylje  a' 

wuU  come  richt  wi"  Gullane  by-and-bye— Gude  kens.' 

So  he  spoke,  and  then  slowly  moved  away,  his  white  locks  waving  in 
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the  wind.  His  talk  did  not  weary  me,  it  interested  me  much,  and  it  is  here 
set  down  along  with  what  follows  in  the  belief  that  there  are  many  readers  of  the 
Dupatck,  here  and  elsewhere,  not  uninterested  in  Gullane — its  past,  its  present, 
and  its  i\iture.  Having  given  the  best  of  my  days  to  the  service,  in  a  military 
capacity,  of  my  Queen  and  country,  and  seen  as  much  of  the  world  as  is  good 
for  me,  or  perhaps  more,  I  have  chosen  this  village  as  the  quietest,  peacefullest 
nook  1  could  find  in  my  native  country — a  spot  where  true  rest  is  to  be  found 
'  far  from  the  madding  are    neither    artificial 

crowd,'  and  such   re-  nor  vicious — they  are 

pose  of  mind  and  body  simple,    natural,    and 

OS  is  necessary  to  '  hus-  true ;  and  I  like  them, 

band  out   life's   taper  andhketostudythem. 

to  its  close.'     I   have  They  are  capable   of 

contracted  no  cynical  f  improvement,   but    it 

views  of  the  world  or  might   be    of  a   kind 

the  people  that  are  in  that    would     develop 

it,   but    I    have  done  greater     faults     than 

my    work,    and    why  they    now    have,    for 

should    I    be    in    the  the  sake  of  a  higher 

way  ?    I  am,  and  hope  degree  of  certain  vir- 

to  be    to   the   last,  a  tues  which  at  present 

lover    of    all    that   is  they  possess  in  mode- 

best  and   simplest   in  ration,    and    so    I    am 

human  nature,  and  a  pleased  with  them  and 

student  of  its  various  their   ways,  and  '  the 

phases.       This   is  my  oldest  inhabitant' and 

second  reason  for  set-  fiv^mai'ra^,,!-/,  \ir.7  niiu.  1         '  ^'^  great  friends  ;  in 

tling  here.  The  people  him  I  have  the  faith- 

ful reflection  of  the  life  of  the  village.  He  may  be  garrulous,  but  I  am 
always  interested  in  his  remarks,  and  he  knows  it 

My  third  reason  for  residing  here  is — Golf.  Without  that  my  rest  at 
Gullane  would  be  burdensome ;  my  interest  in  the  people  would  become 
meddlesome.  Long  ago,  when  a  boy  at  Madras  College,  1  learned  to  play, 
and  you  know  one  never  forgets  the  game.  Alas  !  it  is  now  to  me  what 
Andrew  Ijing  somewhere  calls  it — '  the  old  man's  exercise.'  Cowper,  who  is 
a  plain  poet,  and  therefore  a  favourite  of  mine,  says  truly— 

The  want  of  occupatiun  ia  not  rest ; 
A  mind  quite  vacuut  is  a  mind  distrest. 

Golf  keeps  the  mind  from  being  quite  vacant ;  but  the  mind  must  be  quite 
vacant  for  golf.  This  is  no  paradox  to  any  one  who  knows  the  game.  This  is 
why  1  golf,  and  this  is  why  I  have  chosen  to  reside  at  GuUane.     I  know  of  no 
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better  green  ;  none  more  elastic  in  the  turf;  none  where  a  better  class  of 
caddies  can  be  bad ;  none  where  such  fine,  quiet  matches  can  be  arranged ; 
none  with  more  delightful  glimpses  of  landscape,  sky,  and  sea. 

To  tell  the  truth,  it  is  really  the  golfesque  in  Gullane  that  attracts  me  most ; 
this  aspect  is  over  its  past,  present,  and  future ;  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  of 
the  village  is — Golf,  So  when  my  venerable  interpreter  of  the  humanities  of 
the  place  recited,  in  his  own  mixed  manner,  the  hundred-and-one  incidents 
of  what  will  undoubtedly  stand  out  as  an  annui  mirabilU  in  the  history  of  the 
village,  it  was  really  when  he  began  to  suppose  he  might  be  wearying  me 
that  he  began  to  interest  me  most,  by  his  inquiries  about  the  new  links  at 
the  Howes,  and  the  Honourable  Company  who  were  preparing  them  for 
occupation. 

The  advent  of  the  Honourable  Company  has  occupied  my  mind  for  many  a 
day.  My  interest  in  Gullane  makes  me  feel  that  it  is  the  most  important 
event  which  has  happened  there  for  centuries ;  to  East  Lothian  it  is  surely  im- 
portant that  Edinburgh  has  sent  eastward  its  premier  golf  club,  to  settle  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  many  links  and  clubs  that  there  abound  in  such  profusion. 
And  surely  we  need  not  point  out  the  importance  of  such  a  change  for  the 
Company  itself,  and  for  the  game  of  golf,  in  the  history  and  development  of 
which  the  Honourable  Company  has  taken  a  very  prominent  and  creditable 
part.  My  friend  '  the  oldest  inhabitant '  gave  me  no  opportunity  to  answer 
his  questions,  but  some  day  when  we  meet  I  hope  to  set  the  old  man's  mind 
at  rest,  to  dispel  all  his  fears,  and  make  him  die  happy  in  the  conviction  that 
with  a  new  links  and  a  new  company  in  its  neighbourhood,  of  such  distinction 
as  that  yclept  'The  Honourable,'  the  future  of  Gullane  is  destined  to  be 
brighter  than  its  past  or  present. 

I  was  not  the  means  of  bringing  the  Honourable  Company  to  the  Howes,  but 
I  might  have  been.  This  will  ever  be  to  me  a  matter  of  regret,  for  I  was 
selfishly  silent  when  I  heard  of  their  exploitations  about  Dunbar.  I  knew 
the  place  for  them,  but  never  lifted  a  finger ;  for  I  am  not  like  the  elephant, 
which  calls  on  its  fellows  to  enjoy  fresh  '  fields  and  pastures  new '  when  it 
discovers  them.  I  am  like  the  bee  which,  according  to  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
brings  no  friend  to  share  a  sweet  thing  when  it  comes  its  way.  I  heartily 
sympathised  with  the  summer  residenter  who  objected  to  a  kirk  being 
planted  at  Gullane,  because  it  would  spoil  the  amenity  of  the  place.  A  good, 
kind,  pious  man  he ;  it  was  not  that  he  loved  the  kirk  less — it  was  that  he 
loved  the  quietness  of  Gullane  more.  But  there  it  stands,  ecce  signum,  the  high- 
water  mark  of  the  wave  that  swept  away  the  pristine  simplicities.  Resistance 
is  useless ;  the  quiet  places  of  the  earth  must  gradually  be  surrendered  to 
kirks  and  golf  clubs ;  and  I  might  as  well  have  taken  the  committee  of  the 
Honourable  Company  to  Muirfield  at  once,  instead  of  sitting  still,  in  hope  that 
they  would  pass  by  the  place  which  Golfina  had  appointed  for  them.     Now 
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that  the  banns  have  been  published,  I  make  amends  by  congratulating  the 
proprietor  of  the  Archerfield  estate  on  the  wisdom  of  handing  over  that 
hundred-acre  Held,  the  Company  on  their  good  fortune  in  securing  such  an 
excellent  green,  and  Gullane  on  the  high  honour  that  has  befallen  her  in 
having  her  name  Unked  for  ever  with  such  a  distinguished  partner.  Depend 
upon  it,  I  shall  be  at  the  marriage  ceremony  with  an  old  slipper  to  give  the 
time-honoured  tangible  token  of  good  wishes  for  the  happy  pair  when  the 
event  is  over. 

Bit  by  bit,  line  upon  line,  I  have  seen  that  beautiful  and  costly  club-house, 
which  is  to  be  the  abode  of  the  Honourable  Company  at  Muirfietd,  rising  from 
the  ground.  What  a  view  the  privileged  member  will  have  when  it  is  finished, 
and  he  sits  under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree  between  his  matches,  looking  out 
at  the  club  window  !  I  know  of  nothing  to  beat  it,  go  east  or  go  west.  But 
few,  if  any  of  the  members  of  the  Company  who  shall  hereafter  gaze  on  that 
scene  shall  do  so  with  the  advantage  I  have  had,  in  watching  the  house  rise  from 
its  foundations,  and  having  everything  explained  to  me  by  the  contractor,  Mr. 
Lownie,  and  by  Mr.  Duff,  the  courteous  clerk  of  works.  One  of  the  greatest 
pleasures  I  have  is  the  study  of  origins.  I  believe  it  was  Harriet  Martineau 
who  at  eight  years  of  age  recorded  in  her  diary  the  birth  of  a  brother  (James) 
as  'a  very  interesting  event,*  since  she  would  thereby  be  able  'to  study  the 
growth  of  a  human  mind.'  The  advent  of  the  Honourable  Company  to  Gullane 
made  me  feel  somewhat  like  that  Wisdom,  who  could  boast  that  he  was  pre- 
sent at  the  foundation  of  the  world.  What  golfer  does  not  envy  me,  when 
I  say  that  the  origin  and  the  development  of  the  MuirJield  Golf  Course  are 
familiar  to  me !  1  did  not  regard  the  foundation  and  development  of  the 
building  with  so  much  interest  as  the  making  of  the  green.  The  remarkable 
turf,  the  capital  putting-greens  and  teeing-grounds,  the  scenery,  the  bunkers,  will 
all  be  known  to  generations  of  '  Honourables  '  yet  unborn,  but  I — the  old  man 
military — I  can  go  back  to  the  beginnings,  and  of  that  I  am  prouder  than  of 
any  medal  I  wear.  The  origin  of  the  Honourable  Company  itself  I  have  found 
no  mortal  able  to  declare,  and  their  title,  which  was  a  stumbling-block  to  the 
'oldest  inhabitant,'  is  hid  in  mystery,  so  far  as  I  can  see.  They  must  not  be 
held  responsible  for  the  suspicion  it  raises  (for  everybody  doubts  the  man  who 
goes  out  of  his  way  to  assure  his  neighbours  that  he  is  honourable).  It  is  like 
the  case  of  the  servant-lass  in  search  of  a  situation,  who  on  being  questioned 
as  to  the  place  of  her  nativity  burst  out  weeping,  as  she  replied,  '  'Deed,  sir,  I 
maun  tell  ye  the  truth ;  I  was  bom  in  Paisley,  but  I  couldna  help  it.'  It  is 
different  with  the  Muirfield  green.  I  know  alt  about  it,  and  can  tell  you  all 
about  it  My  friend  '  the  oldest  inhabitant '  has  often  described  the  races  that 
were  held  there ;  and  I  remember  well  that  once  my  blood  ran  cold  as  he 
described  how  a  wee  laddie  left  his  mammy,  strayed  on  to  the  course,  was 
galloped  over  by  the  racers,  and  then  carried  home   for  dead.    That  boy 
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became  the  first  secretaiy  of  the  Gullane  Club.     Little  <Io  the  members  know 
how  much  they  have  to  be  thankful  for. 

But  I  leave  behind  '  the  Howes '  of  racing  fame.  The  Howes  of  to-day 
and  the  making  of  the  green  there  are  what  concern  me.  Old  Tom  is  a 
veritable  7na;t;Kir — ^hisis  'the  vision 
and  the  faculty  divine '  for  making 
golf-greens ;  haw  I  felt  that  as  I 
walked  beside  him,  he  glancing 
'  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth 
to  heaven,'  taking  in  the  situation 
ateverypoint!  The  holes  were  then 
put  to  shape,  and  soon  the '  local 
habitation  and  the  name '  of  the 
new  links  of  the  Honourable  Com- 
pany were  flashed  throu^  all  the 
golfing  world.  Another  green  to 
bear  witness  to  the  skill  of  the 
grand  old  greenmaker!  What  a  re- 
cord he  must  have  of  the  making 
of  greens ! 

'  It  has  been  cunningly  laid  oot; 
Cor'Qel,asMiuster  Arthur  Balfour's 
brither  ae  day  said  to  me ;  ay,  cun- 
ningly laid  oof  ItwasDavidPlen- 
derleith  who  now  addressed  me. 
David  is  the  man  who  was  left  to 
carry  out  old  Tom's  de'signs  and 
superintend  the  whole  operation, 
'  A  golfer  and  a  gairdner,'  he  de- 
BOBBv  BROWN,  THE  FiKST  OH liEN- KEEPER  AT  scribcil  himself !  and  David  must 
MULRKiKMi  J        j^  ijjg  Chief  Secretary  some 

way,  as  all  golfers  do,  before  they 
have  spoken  much  of  the  game.  I  have  been  as  Jonathan  to  David  alt  the  time 
he  was  at  work,  and  being  in  his  confidence,  the  making  of  the  green  is  as 
familiar  to  me  as  1  have  said  it  is.  Under  him  were  the  twa  Robbies — 
Boss  and  Brown,  Fred  Hamilton  and  Andrew  Allan,  a  capital  quartette; 
since  December  they  have  dumped  away  with  their  iron  beaters,  levelled 
mounds,  filled  up  rabbit-scrapes,  banked  up  bunkers,  turfed,  rolled,  or 
swept,  unceasingly  ;  and  such  work  has  all  been  needed  in  the  making  of 
the  green. 

I   hope  the  possession  of  the  Howes  by  the  Honourable  Company  will 
prove  a  veritable  survival  of  the  fittest.     Certainly  they  have  driven  to  the 
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wall,  aud  beyond  it,  many  who  hitherto  kept  up  a  struggle  for  existence  in  the 
Howes.     The  tenant  of  Muirfield,  decent  man,  was  first  to  go.     *  It  was  the 
best  thing  I  had,'  said  be,  'an'  I  was  laith  to  pairt  wi't.'     And  he  did  not  go 
without  driving  before  him  crowds  of  rabbits,  for  to  that  race  the  Howes  has 
been  a  consecrated  place  for  centuries.     'The  last  year  I  was  tenant,'  said  he, 
'  I  killed  1400  pair  of  them  ;  an'  gran'  rabbits  they  were — no  the  like  o'  them 
in  a'  Scotland.'     Since  the  Honourable  Qompany  took  possession,  the  work  of 
rabbit-catching  has  gone  on  at  the  rate  of  twenty  or  thirty  couples  a  day. 
Alas,  poor  buony  !     What  a  change  to  ^hee  when  there  is  no  rest  in  the 
Howes  !     Yet  bunny  has  not  quite  departed  from  his  fatherland,  and  he  never 
will.     Still  he  scuds  past  us  and  holes  qut  in  one  in  a  way  no  golfer  can! 
'  It 's  no  easy  wark  getting  them  oot,  I  can  tell  ye,'  says  David  ;  and  he  showed 
me  places  where,  after  all  was  sealed  up  and  turfed,  bunny  forced  his  way 
through.     Here  and  there,  the  earth  rung  hollow  from  beneath  where  all  had 
been   made  secure  for  the  putting-green, 
and    down    went  boy    Brotherstone's   big 
mare  which  drew  the  three-ton  roller,  '  t, 
fine  canny  auld   beast  that  gangs  quietly 
wi'  the  shoon  on.'     The  whole  field  had 
now  to  come  to  the  rescue. 

Then  there  were  the  moles,  and  these 
Archie  Macnab  has  been  hanging  at  large 
for  the  past  few  months — double- banging, 
for  after  they  are  taken  from  tlie  traps  they 
are  displayed  in  their  moleskins  on  a  stick 
stuck  in  the  ground.  Archie  is  a  man  to 
deUght  the  heart  of  James  Purves.     '  Eh, 

but  it 's  teuch  wark  gettin'  at  them.  Cornel ;  akchie  macnab,^v 

they're  as  cunnin'  as  the  deevil  himsel',' 

says  he  ;  and  no  doubt  he  is  right.  '  And  vyhy  hang  up  whole  families  on  poles, 
as  I  see  you  do,  Archie?"  ''Od,  man,  4'ye  no  ken  it's  a  kindly  custom 
on  oor  pairt  to  dae  that,  for,  ye  see,  it  keeps  the  rats  frae  eatin'  them  ;  for  the 
rats  is  awfu'  fond  o'  them,  and  sae  determiqed,  mind  ye,  to  get  a  grup  o"  them, 
that  they  whiles  spiel  up  an'  eat  them  aff  the  sticks."  Next,  therefore,  in  this 
destructive  war,  the  rats  have  to  be  put  down  ;  and  so  the  extermination  has 
gone  on,  and  so  has  gone  on  the  making  of  the  green,  amid  wars  and  rumours 
of  wars. 

What  has  pleased  me  most  in  Plenderleith's  work  has  been  the  natural- 
ness which  has  everywhere  been  observed,  as  if  the  maxim  '  give  the  club  iU 
own  lie,'  had  been  a  guide  in  the  treatment  of  the  ground.  The  putting- 
greens,  which  were  the  first  part  of  the  work,  were  not  levelled  like  a  billiard 
table  ;  the  old  rig-marks  are  still  there  ;  and  lots  of  ups  and  downs  on  a  small 
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scale  will  elicit  scieutiflc  putting.  The  teeing-grounds,  again,  were  not  made 
up  in  little  sloping  plateaus— they  are  natural,  and  their  variety  also  will  call 
forth  good  play.  The  distances  between  the  holes  are  wonderfully  near  those 
wbich  Mr.  Horace  Hutchinson  has  laid  down  as  suitable  for  a  proper  course  ; 
and  I  have  been  instructed  very  much  in  the  game  by  remarking  this,  and 
the  various  lines  chosen  by  old  Tom  as  he  drew  out  the  round,  for  they  have 
all  a  bearing  on  the  way  in  which  the  game  is  expected  to  he  played.  The 
nature  of  the  turf  has  been  greatly  in  favour  of  the  work.  It  is  a  line  '  heal- 
ing '  turf,  several  inches  thick,  and  intertwined  with  liquorice  roots,  which  act 
like  cords  in  keeping  it  together.  'Withoot  a  doot,'  says  Plenderleith, 
'it 's  the  finest  turf  that  was  ever  seen,'  and  I  believe  he  is  right.  There 
certainly  cannot  be  better  for  golf.  A  few  of  the  committee  have  taken  an 
interest  in  the  proceedings,  and  visited  the  work  as  it  went  on  ;  but  by  their 
absence  some  of  them  have  shown  the  confidence  they  had  in  my  friend  David, 
for,  as  he  remarked  one  day,  '  We  *ve  been  dumpin'  awa  here,  an'  no  a  leevin' 
sow]  near  us  for  three  weeks.' 

Their  work,  so  interesting  to  me  in  a  hundred  other  ways,  which  I  must 
omit  speaking  of,  has  not  been  without  its  difficulties.  They  have  had  some 
fierce  storms  to  face  during  the  past  winter,  and  when  sand  and  wind  go 
together,  who  can  stand  against  them  ?  That  fourth  day  of  March  last  I  shall 
never  forget.  Instead  of  being  driven  into,  the  bunkers  seemed  to  have  risen 
up  in  wrath  and  were  themselves  driving  into  everything  they  saw.  With 
a  following  wind  they  were  driving  everything  before  them.  After  a  desperate 
struggle  to  find  my  friends  Plenderleith  and  his  men,  I  came  upon  them  at 
last  in  the  old  black  cattle-shed  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  field,  where 
they  had  fled  for  shelter,  and  taken  their  tools,  wheel -barrows,  etc.  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  overblown  with  sand.  A  fire  was  burning  in  the 
middle  of  the  shed,  round  which  they  were  gathered;  but  the  smoke  seemed 
to  make  it  difficult  to  get  much  comfort  out  of  the  heat.  '  We  wad  be  nane 
the  waur  o'  a  wee  drap  o*  the  Auld  Kirk  here  the  day,  Cor'nel,'  said  my  friend 
David,  after  he  had  given  me  a  salute  of  welcome.  I  generally  carry  with  me 
some  of  that  stimulant  which  is  said  to  be  the  best  golfing-spirit,  but  I  use 
it  as  cautiously  as  a  doctor  uses  Koch's  fluid,  especially  when  I  give  it  to 
parties  of  whose  capacities  1  am  ignorant.  In  my  own  case  I  have  sufficient 
knowledge  of  myself  and  my  constitution  to  deal  more  liberally  than  I  can 
with  strangers.  The  poor  fellows  seemed  none  the  worse  for  the  small  doses 
I  gave  them,  and  I  soon  left  them  to  reach  the  village  in  time  for  my  five 
o'clock  dinner.  The  storm  was  fiercer  than  ever,  and  now  the  sand  and  wind 
were  in  my  face.  I  struggled  on.  Now  and  then  I  turned  my  back,  sat 
down,  and  took  a  little  of  that  excellent  ecclesiastical  refreshment  to  wbtcb  I 
have  referred.  Once  I  tilted  against  the  windmill  in  the  middle  of  the 
course.     More  than  once  I  came  to  the  wall  which  surrounds  the  park,  and 
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it  gave  me  grateful  shelter;  but  in  vain  did  1  try  to  find  the  gate  for 
Gullane,  and  my  limbs  were  too  weak  for  me  to  think  of  climbing  over  the 
wall.  Darkness  had  quite  obscured  every  path,  when  at  last  I  stumbled  into 
the  cattle-shed  which  I  had  left  some 
hours  before.  I  had  the  fire,  such  as  it 
was,  all  to  myself,  and,  tired  and  over- 
come, I  was  glad  to  lie  down  beside 
it.  No  sooner  had  I  done  so  than 
the  darkness  disappeared,  and  all  about 
lay  bright,  beautiful,  and  warm  under 
the  sunshine  of  a  glorious  day  in  May. 
I  looked,  and  from  the  tower  of  the 
club-house,  now  all  complete,  and  from 
every  pinnacle  thereof,  gay  flags  flut- 
tered in  the  breeze.  The  great  door 
flew  open,  and  forth  issued  Anagalla, 
Princess  of  Corcyra,  inventor  of  the 
ball,  with  a  golden  key  in  her  hand 
held  on  high,  attended  by  her  sporting 
virgins.  Following  these  in  regular 
succession  there  came  a  multitude 
of  all  kinds  and  conditions  down  the 
hill,  who  filed   past  me  where    I  lay, 

toward    Yapin    Hill    and     Freshwater      a  quixotic  hazard  on  the  muikfield 
Haven.     A  motley  procession  it  was,  of  course 

kings  and  people,  high   and  low,  rich 

and  poor,  dead  and  alive — alt  met  in  honour  of  the  opening  of  the  new 
links  of  the  Honourable  Company.  A  few  only  I  could  distinguish, 
such  as  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  John  Knox,  Andrew 
Melville,  the  Duke  of  York  and  John  Patersone  (these  two  as  they  appeared 
when  they  set  Scotland  v.  England  in  a  foursome,  and  won  tlie  match); 
Charles  i.,  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  and  a  multitude  of  others  :  one  and  all 
connected  with  golfing  tradition.  Then  came  the  procession  proper  of  the 
Honourable  Company,  headed  by  the  silver  club,  the  gift  of  the  Town 
Council  of  Edinburgh,  and  heralded  by  tuck  of  drum.  Many  notable  figures 
were  in  the  front — Duncan  Forbes  of  Culloden,  William  St.  Clair  of  Roslin, 
'  singing  Jamie  Balfour,'  and  many  other  heroes  of  old  times  whose  names  are 
held  in  '  honourable '  remembrance.  When  the  figures  of  the  first  three- 
quarters  of  this  century  had  filed  past  I  felt  more  at  home,  for  most  of  the 
faces  that  looked  toward  me  as  they  passed  were  those  of  friends.  There  was 
Colonel  Anderson  of  Bowerhouse — and  who  so  well  fitted  as  he  to  lead  on  the 
'  Honourables '  towards  their  new  Lothian  Links,  for  who  in  East  Lothian  is 
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more  esteemed  thao  he  ? — Sir  Alexander  Kinloch  of  Gilmerton,  another  East 
Lothian  player,  also  very  popular  ;  '  the  magnificent  Clark  '  and  '  the  abstruse 
Simpson ' ;  Hall  Blyth,  with  many  a  plan  beneath  his  arm  (what  an  Apollo 
Belvidere  he  will  make  when  his  sUtue  is  erected,  as  it  ought  to  be,  by-and- 
by,  in  the  clubhouse  vestibule !)  And  still  they  come,  the  flower  of  our 
golfing  nobility,  Laidlay,  Balfour,  Stuart,  Muir,  Chambers,  Blossom,  Tot), 
Stevenson,  Hagart,  Brown,  Craig,  Argyll  Robertson,  and  all  the  rest— all 
honourable  men  ;  and  in  their  rear,  Fitzjohn,  prince  of  club-masters,  Hutchie, 
Fiery,  and  Big  Crawford,  chiefs  of  caddies,  with  a  hundred  lesser  caddie  lights 
touching  their  bonnets  in  the  Musselburgh  style,  and  saluting  with  their 
'  Carry  for  you,  sir?  '  as  they  pass.  Then  came  representatives  of  all  the  clubs 
— St.  Andrews  to  the  front ;  and  in  a  conspicuous  place  the  Carlton  men,  with 
the  Dispatch  Braids  Trophy  carried  on  high  before  them.  Then  representa- 
tive men  from  far  and  near  filed  by — the  double  champion  Ball,  the  '  sard6nic 
Hutchinson' — 'chief  scribe  o'  gowff,'  M'Pherson  of  Ruthven,  the  editor  of  Golf, 
and  a  thousand  more  whom  we  cannot  here  name ;  while  hirpling  last — I 
could  not  believe  it — came  my  good  friend  '  the  oldest  inhabitant,'  evidently 
reconciled,  since  he  had  been  translated  from  earth — for  he  had  only  recently 

gone  —  to     the 
alliance  that  had 
now  been   com- 
pleted  between 
Gutlane  and  the 
Honourable 
Company.    I  had 
no    slipper,    but 
I  could  not  resist 
taking   off  from 
my  right  foot  my 
old     shoe,     and 
flinging    it  after 
the     procession, 
in  token  of  my 
delight- 
They  passed.     Night  fell  again.     And  then  the  black  wooden  shed  where 
1  lay  was  illumined  with  a  hundred  fairy  lights.     Around  the  (ire  was  a  group 
of  five  figures,  discussing  with  evident  delight  the  successful  opening  of  the 
green.     Then,  clad  in  white,  and  wearing  a  gutta-percha  crown,  tipped  with 
golden  Imlls,  her  sceptre  a  long  spoon,  entered  tlie  fair  Golfina,  Goddess  of 
the  Royal  and  Ancient  Game,  and  as  she  mounted  a  throne  in  the  west  end 
of  the  shed,  the  five  figures  bent  low  before  her.     Saluting  them  all  by  name, 
she  congratuUted  them  on  the  great  event  of  the  day,  and  counselled  them, 
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with  all  the  power  they  still  possessed,  to  inspire  this  and  succeeding  genera- 
tjons  of  '  Honourables  '  with  love  for  the  best  traditions  of  their  Company  and 
their  game.  Then  to  a  merry  tune,  sung  by  Jamie  Balfour,  the  other  four 
danced  round  the  fire  hand  in  band — the  last  Vicar  of  Golyn  with  his  cutty- 
pipe  in  his  teeth  (for  the  smoking  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  driven  from 
his  cure  by  King  James),  Duncan  Forbes  of  CuHoden,  Nisbet  of  Dirleton,  and 
Sir  Andrew  Wood  of  Largo  (why  he  should  have  been  there  I  cannot  tell,  save 
for  the  part  which  Largo  Bay  plays  in  the  landscape  of  the  new  Honourable 
Company).  Fast  and  furious  grew  their  mirth  and  dancing,  under  the  spell 
of  Jamie's  inimitable  music  ;  and  when  this  ended  they,  led  by  Gollina  herself, 
raised  such  a  loud  cheer  that  I  awoke,  and  found  myself  looking  through  the 
roofless  shed  into  the  grey  skies  of  the  morning. 

It  had  all  been  a  dream.  Overpowered,  I  had  soon  fallen  asleep  after 
entering  the  shelter,  and  the  events  of  the  day,  the  interest  I  took  in  golf 
and  in  the  making  of  the  green,  the  sight  of  Plenderleith  and  his  foursome, 
had  shaped  themselves  into  the  phantasmagoria  which  I  have  described.  It 
was  a  blast  of  wind  and  not  '  singing  Jamie  Balfour '  that  had  really  brought 
down  the  house,  or,  at  any  rate,  riven  the  roof  from  the  sides  thereof,  carrying 
it  bodily  away  into  Elbottle  Wood.  This  was  the  noise  that  awoke  me.  I  sallied 
forth  with  only  one  shoe,  and  made  my  way  home  by  the  grey  morning  light. 

Alas  !  that  4th  of  March  has  been  for  me  the  beginning  of  the  end.  The 
cold  I  then  caught  has  so  weakened  my  constitution  that  1  see  nothing  for  it 
now  but  to  prepare  for  my  abode  in  the  comer  of  the  old  kirkyard  at  Gullane, 
which  I  have  long  had  set  aside  for  me  near  by  the  last  resting-place  of  my 
dear  old  friend  Alexander  Wbytock,  that  most  genial  of  souls,  who  did  so 
much  in  his  day  for  Gullane  and  for  golf,  I  have  no  regrets,  except  that  I  am 
only  in  vision  to  behold  that  opening  day  of  the  green,  the  watching  of  the 
making  of  which  has  been  one  of  the  delights  of  my  life.  The  oldest  inhabi- 
tant has  already  gone  before  me — peace  be  to  bis  ashes.  And  many  members 
of  the  Honourable  Company  will  no  doubt  in  time  be  gathered  there,  and 
be  welcomed  as  heartily  as  they  now  are  to  the  Howes.  Life,  like  gowff, 
is  a  queer  game,  lads,  and  we  must  all  hole  out  when  the  time  comes ;  but 
while  life  lasts  Floreal  Guliane,  Floreal  Gowff,  is  the  expiring  prayer  of  'the 
Cornel " ;  and  Floreat  also  the  Honourable  Company  of  Edinburgh  Golfers. 

All  that's  bright  must  fade,  and  we  who  piny. 
Like  those  before  us,  soon  must  pasa  away  ; 
Yet  it  requires  no  prophet's  skill  to  trace 
The  royal  game  through  each  succeeding  race  ; 
While  on  the  tide  of  generations  ilows. 
It  still  shall  bloom,  a  never-fading  rose. 

— Beprmted  from  '  Edinburgh  Evming  Ditpatch,'  Mai/  1  and  2,  1891. 
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OF  GifLLANC  AND  North  Berwic 


A   OLANCE   BACK   THIRTY   YEARS 

By  J.  P.  Croal. 
One  does  not  need  to  be  an  old  fogie  to  be  able  to  cast  back  the  meniory 
on  great  things  which  golf  has  done  for  the  county.  Thirty  years  ago,  the 
English  golfer — if  he  had  then  come 
into  being — would  have  cast  his  shoe 
at  E^t  I^thian  greens.  He  is  diffi- 
cult enough  to  please  now  in  all  con- 
science— and  the  bigger  his  handicap 
the  more  his  requirements — hut  if 
he  could  have  seen  Gullane  and  North 
Berwick  as  they  were  early  in  the 
sixties,  he  would  have  disdained  to 
tee  a  hall  on  either  of  these  now 
famous  courses.  It  hardly  needs 
telling  how  the  county  is  now  known 
and  praised  in  almost  every  nook 
where  English  golf  has  taken  root. 
Go  into  the  crowded  smoking-room 
of  any  lai^e  club  near  London,  and 
you  will  find  that  it  takes  a  bred  East 
Lothian  roan  all  his  time  to  match 
their  familiarity  with  Pointgarry, 
with  the  Whim,  with  the  Ladder  hole, 
with  the  flats  of  Muirfield,  or  with 
the  new  Quarry  hole,  which,  if  sand 
could  be  substituted  for  whinstone, 
would  be  the  feature  of  the  whole 
district,  This  familiarity  with  Gulhine 
and  North  Berwick  is  the  growth  of 
a  fewyears.  No  later  than  '88  there 
were,  as  matter  of  fact,  no  London 
clubs  in  whose  smoking-rooms  the 
fame  of  East  Lothian  or  anything 
else  could  be  discussed,  for  the 
'  boom '  had  not  then  set  in,  and  golf 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Metro- 
polis was  practically  restricted  to 
Blackheath  and  Wimbledon.  Now,  the  sight  of  a  player  with  a  hag  of  clubs 
no  longer  excites  the  wonder  of  the  Saturday  crowds  at  Victoria  or  Clapham 
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Junction ;  and  the  railway  officials  at  King's  Cross  will  tell  you  that  North 
Berwick  and  Drera,  which  were  unknown  to  them  not  so  very  long  ago,  make 
the  record  of  labels  from  July  on  to  September. 

East  Lothian  had  a  true  instinct.  It  began  to  prepare  for  the  '  boom '  while 
it  was  yet  a  long  way  off.  Take  Gullane,  for  example.  One  places  that  green 
first,  notwithstanding  the  fashion  and  fame  of  North  Berwick,  because  every 
one  is  entitled  to  have  his  favourite  green,  and  it  is  mine.  The  place  is 
rapidly  being  spoiled,  the  air  of  primitive  quiet  is  going  from  it ;  the  lack  of 
architectural  taste  on  the  part  of  somebody  or  other  has  already  vulgarised  a 
piece  of  the  finest,  if  least  pretentious  rural  scenery  in  the  South  of  Scotland. 
How  different  the  place  from  what  it  whs  even  fifteen  years  ago !  On  a  fine 
September  day  in  '80  or  thereabouts,  it  was  possible  to  play  round  after  round 
with  a  sense  of  absolute  possession,  for  the  only  living  things  to  be  seen  were 
the  geese  and  an  aged  black  cow  that  used  to  ruminate  near  the  smithy.  One 
day  now  gives  the  green  as  much  work  as  it  then  got  in  a  week.  You  had 
the  pick  of  caddies  for  7s.  a  week,  and  very  smart  and  useful  the  boys  were  at 
that  Try  n  bargain  next  September  and  note  how  things  have  changed. 
I'hen  let  us  go  back  another  fifteen  years  and  find  Gullane  very  much  as 
nature  made  it  for  golf.  These  were  the  days  of  George  Stevens,  a  worthy 
man,  rather  given  perhaps  to  puzzling  himself  and  the  Haddington  farmers, 
whom  he  used  to  lecture,  with  'subinfeudation'  and  other  intricate 
questions  that  seemed  to  him  to  go  well  with  'toddy.'  The  game  at  that 
time  lisped,  so  to  speak,  in  its  infant  accents.  August  was  as  quiet  in  the 
village  as  March  is  now  ;  September  knew  no  break  in  the  peaceful  torpor  of 
the  year,  save  when  a  party,  say  of  the  old  East  Lothian  Club,  or  the  equally 
hilarious  burghers  of  Haddington,  determined  to  make  a  day  of  it.  These 
players  enjoyed  themselves  amazingly,  I  can  vouch  for  that,  though  I 
witnessed  their  holiday  with  schoolboy  eyes,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
their  game  was  quite  equal  to  their  enjoyment,  a  proposition  made  in  spite 
of  strict  logic.  At  any  rate,  they  had  to  be  content  with  a  bare  allowance 
of  thirteen  holes;  and  with  putting-greens  that  were  at  the  mercy  of  the 
rabbits.  It  was  not  necessary  in  these  placid  times  to  think  about  the 
awkwardness  of  crossings.  There  was  never  anybody  to  drive  into.  Even  on 
competition  days  ten  couples  were  a  large  muster — four  or  five  were,  I  think, 
much  more  common.  The  backbone  of  the  course  was  the  same  then  as  now. 
The  start  was  made  from  the  same  point,  though  there  was,  of  course,  no 
schoolhouse  near  the  '  tee,*  and  the  first  five  holes  ran  out  as  they  do  still, 
except  that  at  the  second  the  hollow  now  partly  grass-grown,  was  mostly  full 
of  water.  But  at  the  sixth,  the  player  had  no  racecourse  to  tempt  him  to  an 
extra  long  drive  for  an  easy  iron  pitch  on  to  the  green.  Instead  of  that,  the 
course  had  what  it  lacks  now,  a  very  pretty  short  hole.  The  tee  lay  close  by 
the  fifth  green ;  the  hole  was  just  over  the  little  trappy  bunker  where  the 
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seventh  green  now  is ;  and  an  accurate  half  iron  shot  was  all  that  was  wanted  for 
a  safe  three.  Then  the  journey  was  continued  to  the  Whim,  and  back  across 
the  valley  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  the  fuurth  green  is.  There,  overlook- 
ing the  Fentoits,  and  the  Law,  and  the  Bass,  the  two  greens  lay  close  together, 
and  the  player  went  home  down  the  hill  on  the  same  line  as  he  had  come 
up,  playing  for  the  present  thirteenth  hole.  Again,  at  the  home  hole,  no 
bother  was  made  about  using  the  same  course  twice — that  is  to  say,  for  players 
going  out  and  players  coming  in.  You  drove  for  the  green,  which  lay  close 
by  the  first  tee,  right  in  the  teeth  of  men  coming  out,  that  is  to  say,  you 
would  have  so  driven  if  the  men  had  ever  been  there,  but  they  never  were. 

This  was  the  Gullane  course  thirty  years  ago,  when  the  racing  stables  were 
still  pretty  full,  when  trainers  occupied  the  houses  now  held  by  city  men,  when 
Lufihess  was  known  only  to  the  plover  and  the  wild  duck,  and  when  North 
Berwick  was  little  else  than  a  dirty  fishing-place.  Golf  was  then  only 
beginning  to  take  firm  root  in  the  county.  The  promised  land  had  not  yet 
been  entered  upon.  Yet  the  game,  as  it  seems  to  me,  was  played  with  rather 
more  hilarity  then  than  it  is  now.  The  golfer  thirty  years  ago  did  not,  I 
think,  trouble  his  head  one  half  so  much  as  we  do  about  scores  and  records. 
Nor  was  there  the  same  fastidious  thought  about  lunch  and  about  catching 
trains.  If  a  foursome  went  in  upon  George  Stevens  unawares,  a  good  deal 
of  snuiF  had  to  be  consumed  before  the  condition  of  the  larder  could  be 
ascertained ;  and  you  were  fortunate  if  a  dish  of  ham  and  eggs  was  the  result 
arrived  at,  for,  let  it  be  remembered,  there  was  no  coarse  intrusion  of  the 
butcher's  shop  to  spoil  the  primitive  character  of  the  village.  Then  again,  it 
was  generally  the  road  and  not  the  railway  that  served  the  par^  for  their 
return;  so  that  the  snuff  and  the  'toddy'  could  be  enjoyed  without  any 
worrying  concern  about  Drem  and  Longniddry  connections.  But  though 
Gullane,  in  this  unalloyed  state,  was  delightfully  reposeful,  yet  it  was  not 
without  a  certain  prophetic  instinct.  The  feuars  were  jealous  of  their 
common,  they  seemed  to  know  by  intuition  that  it  would  yet  grow  to  be  a 
proud  possession.  It  has  so  grown ;  an<l  though  some  of  the  old  residents  may 
think  that  the  new  ways  of  management  and  of  administration  are  not  right, 
they  need  hardly  be  told  that  they  have  prospered  along  with  the  green. 
How  the  course  was  gradually  extended  is  no  doubt  well  known.  In  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two,  the  round  crept  up  to  sixteen  holes.  The  racecourse 
was  brought  in,  adding  one  hole,  and  lengthening  the  hole  before  the  Whim, 
so  that  instead  of  a  half  iron  shot  it  is  now  two  good  drives,  and  a  five  is 
excellent  play  where  before  a  three  was  easy  enough  for  anybody.  Then 
the  new  hole  down  the  hill  was  introduced  in  order  to  avoid  collision.  But 
by  that  time  Gullane  had  lost  much  of  its  old-world  character.  Villas  had 
begun  to  grow  out  of  cottages;  sanitary  inspectors  made  a  bother  about 
typhoid  and  diphtheria ;  an  unhappy  system  of  sewage  had  added  unknown 
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terrors  to  the  village.  Iq  these  rapid  ravages  of  evolution  the  green  could 
not  long  sUnd  at  sixteen  holes.  The  extensions  had  been  simple  matters. 
There  was  no  thought  of  expenditure  or  of  making  things  pleasant  for  the 
player.  The  old  course  had  made  itself;  it  behoved  the  new  one  to  do  the 
same.  A  hole  was  made,  and  the  turf  was  lightly  rolled  round  it ;  and,  behold, 
the  thing  was  done.  The  feet  of  the  player  had  to  do  the  rest.  But  the  turf 
was  kindly,  and  a  season's  wear  worked  wonders.  Yet  when  the  last  exten- 
sion was  made,  at  the  Saltcoats  holes,  there  was  some  sort  of  a  mutiny  among 
the  older  players.  They  would  not,  they  said,  go  forth  into  a  desert  of  thistles. 
The  ground  was  certainly  rough.  Even  now,  after  many  years  of  play,  it  is 
the  worst  part  of  the  course.  If  any  one  wants  to  know  what  it  was  like  for 
the  first  year  or  two,  let  him  choose  the  roughest  and  most  broken  bit  of  the 
common,  and  drive  his  ball  into  it.  In  bis  search  for  the  lost  ball  he  will 
come  to  know  bow  Gullane  was  made. 

North  Berwick  has  a  different  record.  There  the  slow  processes  of 
nature  have  been  quickened  by  the  art  of  man.  It  was,  however,  in  its 
degree  almost  as  blissfully  quiet  a  place  as  Gullane,  thirty  years  ago. 
Building  had  begun ;  but  there  was  no  furious  fashion  about  it.  The  links 
were  the  resort  of  worthy  old  gentlemen  rather  than  muscular  record-breakers. 
A  professional  was  not  needed.  A  dozen  balls  would  probably  have  kept  the 
whole  place  going  for  a  week.  But  the  fresh  air  of  the  Forth,  and  the  ever 
fascinating  line  of  coast-scenery,  began  quickly  to  tell  for  the  good  of  the 
burgh.  Nine  holes  sufficed  for  a  while — very  good  ones  they  were,  turning  at 
the  second  dyke,  which  with  other  landmarks  has  this  year  been  swept  away. 
1  remember  very  well  being  taken  over  the  new  ground,  through  the  Schipka 
Pass,  and  out  into  the  meadow  land  beyond,  before  it  was  laid  out.  The 
extension  of  the  round  was  then  thought  to  be  a  highly  ambitious  scheme. 
The  narrow  neck  of  land  l>etween  the  plantation  and  the  sea,  and  the  heavy 
soft  grass  of  the  quarry  field,  certainly  did  not  suggest  that  they  had  been 
made  for  golf.  But  while  Gullane  was  snoozing  over  its  snuff-box.  North 
Berwick  woke  up.  Money  was  spent,  and  the  green  was  made  ;  then  means 
were  taken  to  keep  it  well  advertised.  Young  Tommy  and  Davie  Strath  were 
at  their  zenith.  They  were  brought  over  from  St.  Andrews;  and  North 
Berwick  began  to  witness  famous  matches.  It  was  here  that  young  Tommy 
was  playing  on  that  fateful  Saturday  afternoon  that  was  to  him  the  beginning 
of  the  end.  He  was  coming  in  the  second  round  when  the  telegram  was 
brought  to  the  green  telling  that  his  wife  was  seriously  ill.  Tommy  lost  no 
time.  He  took  the  shortest  way  home.  St  Andrews  is  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Forth  from  North  Berwick,  just  round  the  comer  of  the  East  Neuk.  He 
got  a  fishing  boat  to  take  him  across,  setting  out  with  his  father  as  soon  as  the 
crew  could  be  got  together.  His  wife  died;  and  Tommy  was  not  long  in 
following  her.     Then  his  staunch  friend  and  hearty  rival,  Davie  Strath,  came 
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to  North  Berwick  and  settled  there.  But  the  green  which  had  been  ill- 
starred  in  the  experience  of  his  old  friend  and  foe  was  not  kinder  to  him ; 
Dsvie  did  not  long  keep  his  health.  He  was  the  picture  of  muscular  com- 
pactness and  of  robust  vigour;  but  he  put  a  strain  on  his  physique  which  it 
could  not  stand.  I  used  often  to  see  him  at  North  Berwick,  and  to  hear  from 
him  enthusiastic  accounts  of  his  wild-duck  shooting.  He  used  to  lie  out  for 
the  birds  at  the  bum,  where  the  last  extension  of  the  course  begins.  He  did  not 
go  without  warnings  ;  he  was  often  reminded  by  his  friends,  and  by  bodily  aches 
as  well,  that  a  wild  duck  might  cost  more  than  powder  and  shot;  but  be  was 
a  keen  sportsman,  the  habit  of  relying  on  his  splendid  strength  was  inveterate, 
and  so  the  seeds  of  fatal  disease  were  sown.  He  had  to  set  out  for  Australia 
just  as  the  new  course  was  getting  into  trim.  And  here  a  word  about  Davie 
may  be  allowed.  He  was,  of  course,  identified  with  St,  Andrews ;  but  as 
North  Berwick  adopted  him  and  would  without  doubt  have  kept  him,  had  it 
been  so  decreed,  for  many  years,  he  may  in  a  sense  be  said  to  belong  to  the 
county.  When  a  lad  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  play  both  with  young  Tommy 
and  with  Strath.  An  admirable  appreciation  of  their  play  has  lately  been 
written  by  the  Rev.  W.  Proudfoot,  the  minister  of  Haddington,  himself  an 
old  and  intimate  friend  of  both.  All  that  one  would  like  to  say  is  this — that 
J.  H.  Taylor  more  clearly  resembles  Davie  Strath  than  any  other  player  we 
have.  He  has  the  same  firm  compact  build,  and  the  same  tight,  energetic, 
yet  easy  way  of  handling  his  clubs.  Davie  played  with  more  style ;  he  had 
better  models  to  copy  when  an  urchin  at  St.  Andrews;  but  there  are 
strokes  which  Taylor  plays  with  his  cleek  that  irresistibly  recall  old  North 
Berwick  days  to  me.  All  this,  however,  is  by  way  of  digression.  There 
is  little  need  to  say  a  word  about  the  rapid  rush  of  North  Berwick  into  popu- 
larity within  the  last  fifteen  years.  It  owes  as  much  to  its  situation  and 
its  bracing  air  as  it  does  to  its  golf.  A  very  distinguished  statesman,  whose 
identity  must  not  be  disclosed,  said  to  me,  after  a  visit  to  the  new  green  at 
Easter,  that  he  was  disappointed.  North  Berwick  he  said,  used  to  be  North 
Berwick,  and  North  Berwick  only — now  it  might  be  any  place.  The  links 
had,  he  thought,  lost  the  peculiar  charm  which  lay  in  their  well-marked  indi- 
viduality. You  may  find  eighteen  holes  of  good  average  length  on  any  green  ; 
at  North  Berwick  the  short  boles,  all  of  them  tricky  and  treacherous,  mode  one 
remember  the  Schipka  Pass  and  the  Angle  even  in  sleep.  True,  it  required  a 
long  apprenticeship  of  patience  to  accustom  the  player  to  the  tedious  delays  and 
these  cleek  and  iron  shots  from  the  '  tee.*  Twenty  years  ago,  even  in  the  height 
of  summer,  these  delays  were  hardly  known.  Before  the  course  was  extended 
they  had  practically  extinguished  the  pleasure  of  golf  at  North  Berwick. 
People  thought  they  had  enjoyed  their  round,  when  they  came  in  after  nearly 
three  hours"  perambulation  of  a  course  which  could  easily  be  covered  in  an 
hour  and  a  half.     They  sufTered  from  an  illusion — their  enjoyment  really  con- 
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sistetl  of  release  from  the  irritation  and  ill-temper  which  had  welled  up  during 
the  round.  Even  now,  North  Berwick  has  reason  to  envy  places  like  St. 
Andrews  and  Troon,  where  relief  courses  are  to  be  had  for  the  making. 

Thirty  years  ago  there  was  not  one  eighteen-hole  round  in  East  Lothian, 
unless  it  were  Dunbar,  about  which  I  am  not  certain.  GuUane  had  thirteen 
boles ;  North  Berwick  had  nine  ;  Luffness  did  not  exist ;  MuirGeld  was  unheard 
of;  Archerfield  had  not  yet  known  the  fostering  hands  of  Mr.  James  Law  and 
Mr.  John  Penn.  A  few  days  ago  I  had  the  happiness  to  find  that  a  fellow- 
member  of  the  London  Scottish  Club  is  a  genial  veteran  who  left  Aberlady 
(where  he  was  bom)  in  the  year  1834',  when  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  He 
tells  me  that  when  he  goes  back  he  finds  the  village  wonderfully  little  changed; 
the  one  thing  that  is  quite  new  is  the  rage  for  golf.  In  his  boyish  days  the 
game  was  played  only  on  holidays,  or  on  special  occasions.  A  trip  to  Gullane 
was  a  thing  much  thought  of.  The  round  there  was,  it  may  be  guessed,  in  a 
very  rough  and  ragged  condition,  lost  balls  must  have  been  numerous,  and 
to  lose  a  feather  ball  was  more  than  an  Aberlady  resident  could  afford. 
When  therefore  a  single  or  foursome  set  out  for  the  other  side  of  Gullane  Hill 
much  was  thought  of  it ;  it  would  figure  in  the  misty  minds  of  the  villagers  as 
something  approaching  the  scale  of  a  notable  undertaking.  To  come  down 
from  1834  to  1864  is  a  long  stride;  yet  in  these  thirty  years  golf  had  not, 
so  to  speak,  advanced  by  a  single  hole.  In  the  latter  year  a  ball  was  oc- 
casionally driven  along  the  edge  of  the  bay,  or  a  few  short  holes  might  be 
made  by  boys  on  the  pretty  little  fringe  of  links  between  the  back  of  the 
village  and  the  Peffer  Bum ;  but  the  visitor  coming  in  search  of  a  serious 
game  was  rarely  seen.  It  was  the  same  at  Cockenzie  and  Prestonpans.  There, 
I  believe,  an  old  club  is  now  being  resuscitated.  In  the  days  I  can  recall, 
the  Thomtree  Club  was,  if  not  nominally,  then  really  defunct.  As  a  boy,  you 
had  the  green  between  the  two  villages  to  yourself — that  is  to  say,  if  you 
could  ever  hit  on  a  day  when  it  was  not  covered  with  fishing-nets. 

In  the  county  town  the  influence  of  the  coming  '  boom '  was  felt  a  long 
time  in  advance.  Early  in  the  sixties  the  Haddington  Club  was,  all  things 
considered,  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  to-day.  It  was  begun  by  an 
Englishman — a  rare  dbtinction — I  mean  for  the  Southerner.  This  pioneer 
was  Mr.  Wilkinson,  Lord  Blantyre's  butler  and  agent  at  Lennoxlove.  He 
had  leamed  golf  at  Perth,  I  think — at  all  events  he  had  picked  it  up,  and 
its  true  spirit  with  it — not  so  easy  as  the  other — and  finding  the  park  at 
Lennoxlove  in  good  condition  for  the  game  he  contrived  to  get  together  a 
foursome,  finding  the  mainstay  of  it  in  the  Courier  office,  which  possessed  in 
one  of  its  proprietors,  Mr.  D.  Croal,  an  old  Leith  player,  and  in  one  of  its 
compositors  a  capital  specimen  of  the  artisan  golfer  of  firuntsfield  Links.  The 
club  grew  out  of  this  foursome.  It  very  soon  had  Mr.  Wilkinson  for  captain, 
Mr.  James  Croal  for  its  backbone  as  secretary,  and  Amisiield  Park  for  its  green. 
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Lord  Wetnyss  was  ready  to  do  his  best  to  foster  the  game.  He  w&s  himself 
at  that  time,  I  tliink,  a  pretty  constant  player  on  Wimbledon  Common ;  and 
the  request  of  the  Haddington  burghers  for  permission  to  lay  out  nine  holes  in 
bis  park  at  Amisfiekl  was  granted  with  ready  good-will.  For  years  the 
club  prospered  in  this  beautiful  and  handy  ground.  The  game  began  to 
infect  all  classes  in  the  town.  In  the  early  summer  mornings  the  two  haughs 
were  the  scene  of  enjoyable  matches  between  wholesome-minded  artisans 
and  others.  But  then  the  clouds  gathered  over  the  club.  Amisiield  House 
was  let,  and  Lord  Wemyss  had  to  consult  the  wishes  of  the  tenant  as  fo  golf; 
these,  unfortunately,  were  not,  as  the  player  would  say,  enlightened;  the 
privilege  was  withdrawn,  and  the  club  had  to  go  elsewhere.  It  searched 
high  and  low  for  suitable  ground,  but  the  search  was  for  long  fruitless  ;  and  it 
is  only  a  year  or  two  since  it  was  revivified  and  furnished  with  a  course  on 
the  Garleton  hills.  But  for  the  untoward  shutting  up  of  Amisfield  the  county 
cup  might  by  this  time  have  gone  to  the  county  town. 

These  are  random  jottings,  hut  their  interest,  if  they  have  any,  lies  in  the 
fact  that  they  cover  the  short  period  that  has  seen  golf  develop,  till  it  now 
holds  the  whole  sea-board  of  the  county  in  its  grip.  An  actuary  should 
reckon  up  one  of  these  days  what  the  game  has  done  for  the  district  in  the 
mere  importation  of  money.  During  the  colliery  strike  last  year  the  miners 
used  to  come  over  from  Tranent  in  dozens  to  Luffness  and  Gullane.  Golf  at 
that  time  gave  bread  to  many  a  half-starved  child.  Let  a  calculation  be 
made,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  most  moderate  estimate  of  the  sum  Bpent 
in  East  Lothian  on  the  game  during  the  last  generation  represents  an 
enormous  amount.  It  has,  besides,  made  the  county  gratefully  remembered 
by  men  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  The  shrewd  and  clear-headed  townspeople 
and  villagers,  and  landlords  who  have  had  a  hand  in  fostering  the  game  have 
been  public  benefactors. 

London,  Il«A  December  1895. 


By  John  Harruon 

Do  yon  know  GuUnne  Hill  ?  Do  you  know  how  gracefully  it  swells  from  the 
rich  plain  of  East  Lothian,  and  how  gracefully  it  falls  into  the  green  waters  of 
the  Forth,  which  lovingly  circle  round  it,  as  if  intending  some  day  to  com- 
plete the  embrace,  and  make  another  Inchkeith  of  the  Hill  ?  Have  you 
ever  lain  lazily  and  listlessly  among  the  high  bent  grass,  basking  yourself  in 
the  warm  June  sun,  and  thinking  of  naught,  until  the  larks,  in  harmonious 
concert,  have  sung  you  into  day-dreams  of  noble  emprise  and  high  ambition, 
of  difficulties  overcome,  and  fame  won  ?     The  larks  sing  on  Gullane  Hill  as 
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if  it  were  the  fane  sacred  to  St.  Cecilia  herself.  Have  you  ever  watched  the 
sun  '  which  rules  by  day  '  sinking  behind  the  Lomonds  in  a  glory  of  purple 
and  gold  which  catches,  too,  the  line  of  the  Ochils ;  while  beyond,  the  noble 
hills  that  guard  the  infant  Forth 
stand  out  in  deep  reposeful 
shadow,  and  below  you  the  Firth 
13  barred  with  broad  lines  of 
molten,  shimmering  gold?  Or, 
if  you  love  not  song  or  sunsets, 
have  you  ever  rested  on  the  top 
of  Gullane  Hill,  golf-club  in  hand, 
two  holes  up  'at  the  turn,*  and 
with  that  fine  mental  self-satis- 
faction, which  wells  up  in  the 
heart  when  fortune  smiles,  al- 
lowed your  eye  to  turn  to  Arthur 
Seat,  and  the  line  of  Castle  Hill 
and  city  melting  into  the  Firth, 
while  behind  the  Pentlands  stand, 
and  the  eye  contented  accepts 
the  hills  as  fit  and  proper  back- 
ground ?  Not  know  Gullane 
Hill !  Ah,  well,  it  may  be  for 
the  best,  for  mayhap  you  are  not 
yet  prepared  to  love  and  rever- 
ence Gullane  Hill,  and  it  may  he 
reserved  for  you  to  tread  its  sea- 
born turf,  and  explore  its  '  bun- 
kers,' and  wander  along  its  fringe 
of  bright  yellow  sea-shore,  in 
some  higher  state  of  being,  when 
your   spirit  is   clarified  from  all 

the  petty  anxieties,  and  all  the  petty  ambitions  of  this  poor  nineteenth  century, 
and  you  rise  on  the  stepping-stones  of  your  dead  self  to  higher  things. 
For,  remember  that  Gullane  Hill  does  not  belong  to  this  century.  The  big 
steamships  go  panting  past,  making  its  hollows  echo  to  the  beat  of  their  screws, 
and  the  little  steam  trawlers  despoil  the  sea  under  the  very  shadow  of  its 
braes ;  the  shriek  of  the  express  train,  as  it  rushes  across  the  level  plain  from 
Drem  to  Prestonpans  at  a  mile  a  minute,  wakens  the  plover  on  the  hill  into 
yet  louder  cries ;  across  the  narrow  bay  is  a  great  city,  with  all  its  over-civilisa- 
tion— its  wonders  of  science,  of  arts,  of  learning.  Still  Gullane  Hill  knows 
none  of  these  things ;  recks  nothing  of  all  the  haste  and  hurry,  of  all  the 
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striving  and  toiling.  It  prefers  to  rest,  to  slumber  for  a  century  or  two,  as 
did  the  seven  sleepers  of  old,  and  let  the  hurly-burly  go  past.  Is  it  not 
right  ?     Would  you  not  slumber,  too,  if  only  you  could  f 

But  you  are  determined  to  stand  on  Gullane  Hill, — you  do  insist  on 
seeing  below  you  at  a  glance  the  whole  valley  of  the  Forth  from  the  cone  of 
Ben  Lomond  to  the  Isle  of  May,  from  the  rounded  slopes  of  the  Moorfoots  to 
tlie  peaks  of  the  Lomonds.  Don't  go  rashly  or  unprepared,  for  your  frame 
of  mind  may  not  be  fitting,  and  the  spirits  of  the  water  and  of  the  hill  stand 
jealously  on  guard,  and  vanish  in  mist  and  cloud,  when  the  eyes  of  the 
irreverent  would  carelessly  scan  them.  You  must  go,  if  go  you  will,  in 
reverent  mood,  better  alone  and  on  foot,  as  you  would  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
Dryburgh  Abbey,  or  to  the  flower-garden  on  Inchmahome.  Put  on  garments 
which  time  has  touched  with  sadness ;  and  if  you  are  a  woman,  go  simply 
clothed,  giving  up  for  the  nonce  all  artificial  attempts  at  improving  a  figure 
which  nature  has  made  perfect  and  unimprovable.  Don't  take  with  you 
guide-book  or  time-table,  geological  hammer  or  botanical  box.  Empty  your 
pockets  of  share-lists  and  market  reports  ;  of  Moody  and  Sankey  hymn-books, 
and  hand-books  of  science.  All  these  things  are  flippant  and  modem,  and 
are  of  the  things  which  pass  away,  like  the  shadows  which  the  light  summer 
clouds  throw  across  the  hill.  Unless  your  mind  be  truly  tempered  in  fitting 
reverence  and  lowliness,  the  genii  may  not  disclose  to  your  spirit  the  mystery 
of  the  loneliness  and  tenderness  of  Gullane  Hill. 

When  we  sing  the  glories  of  Gullane  Hill,  we  do  not  deny  that  there  is 
a  village  of  Gullane,  and  a  very  singular  village  it  is  ;  but  somehow  the  village 
seems  somewhat  out  of  place,  dropped  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  just  where  the 
grass  land  of  the  links  meets  the  highly  tilled  East  Lothian  plough-land.  Let 
us  repeat  what  we  have  before  stated,  that  there  is  no  use  for  ordinary 
commonplace  nineteenth  century  people  seeking  relaxation  at  Gullane.  But 
why  so ;  is  the  sea  not  at  Gullane  ?  Yes ;  somewhere  about ;  but  between 
you  and  the  sea  there  is  a  perfect  wilderness  of  sandhills,  which  you  would 
as  soon  think  of  crossing  as  of  '  doing '  Monte  Bosa  in  modem  dancing 
slippers ;  and  then  there  is  no  promenade,  and  no  pier,  and  no  steamers,  and 
no  nigger  melodists,  and  no  donkey  rides,  and  no  brass  bands — no  modem 
improvements.  Gullane  village  is  guarded  by  the  'genii'  of  the  hill,  and 
is  still  very  quaint  and  picturesque  even  though,  while  the  genii  winked,  the 
cursed  hand  of  modem  improvers  lately  robbed  it  of  its  dear  duck-pond, 
and  left  a  bare,  ugly  hole  in  place  of  a  delightful  puddle.  The  houses  stand 
with  a  belt  of  trees  for  background  at  the  side  of  the  links  or  circle  round 
the  little  goose  green.  It  is  not  the  houses,  however,  which  constitute 
Gullane ;  villages  are  plenty  enough  in  Scotland,  but  Commons  are  sadly 
uncommon;  and  Gullane  Hill  is  the  biggest  sweep  of  common  land  we 
possess.     The  worthy  minister  of  the  parish  writing  half  a  century  ago  in  the 
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'  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,'  said  that  the  Common  wanted  but  a 
little  of  9iO  Scotch  acres,  and  Scotch  acres  are  broad  ;  we  fear  that  since  then 
the  hand  of  the  spoiler  has  been  at  work,  and  that  now  it  would  not  measure 
out  aa  well  as  it  did,  in  1836.  For  it  is  one  of  the  strange  facts  observed  by 
those  who  have  studied  the  natural  history  of  commons,  that  they  have  a 
habit  of  shrinking — it  may  be  the  rain  and  the  heat  to  which  they  are  eiposed 
that  causes  this ;  and  there  is  another  strange  phenomenon  observable  con- 
cerning them,  that  one  of  their  natural  vegetable  products  are  stone  walls 
and  fences  of  various  kinds,  which  spring  up  '  spontaneous-like  '  across  their 
surface.  Still,  even  if  the  common  be. smaller,  tbere  is  space  enough  for 
us  to  breathe  free  air;  room  for  the  larks  to  sing,  and  for  the  foolish  plover 
to  imagine  vain  things ;  freedom  for  the  sea-swallows  so  graceful  on  wing  or 
at  rest,  to  hover  about ;  plenty  of  licence  for  the  kind  little  rabbits  to  trot 
about  the  sandhills.  While  the  warm  sun  over-head,  and  the  warm  sandy 
soil  under-foot,  make  the  grass  grow  soft  and  velvety,  and  the  wild-flowers 
blow  in  glowing  colours,  and  the  butterflies  flush  into  brilliant  hues. 

There  is  at  Gullane  all  that  the  heart  of  man  can  desire ;  we  mean,  of 
course,  the  heart  of  sensible  man.  In  the  village  street  there  is  the  old  kirk 
in  ruins,  and  the  kindly  ivy  has  clothed  it  with  beauty.  The  old  kirk  has 
its  tale  to  tell  of  the  piety  of  the  olden  time.  Then,  across  the  flat  links, 
which  skirt  the  hill,  there  stands  the  old  house  of  Saltcoats,  lifting  up  its  high 
bare  gable  from  among  the  dark  green  leaves,  and  on  the  flat  plain,  it  looks 
unnaturally  high.  The  old  ruin  tells  its  story  of  the  life  of  five  hundred  years 
ago,  and  its  legendary  history  recounts  the  perils  which  brave  men  faced  and 
the  triumphs  which  they  then  won.  This  is  the  food  which  Gullane  has  for 
antiquarian  tastes.  Then  there  is,  for  those  who  like  such  sport,  endless 
opportunity  of  grubbing  after  horehounds  and  other  rare  and  retiring  weeds, 
or  gathering  glorious  bouquets  of  bright  and  easily  seen  orchids,  and  marsh 
marigolds,  and  modest  butterwort,  and  fringing  the  posy  with  grace- 
ful sedges ;  while  adventurous  pioneers  of  science  may  in  the  good  cause 
manage  to  find  themselves  up  to  the  neck  in  good  thick  marsh  by  the  Aber- 
lady  shore,  if  they  but  hunt  the  rare '  buckbean '  with  a  sufliciently  single  eye 
to  its  acquirement  Down  on  the  beach,  too,  there  are  treasures  of  shells 
for  little  searchers  which  the  soft-spoken  waves  bring  in  to  their  feet,  while 
here  and  there  lie  broken  pieces  of  great  ships  to  remind  the  bairns  that  the 
sea,  so  softly  lapping  around  Gullane  Hill  just  now,  sometimes  rages  against  it 
in  wintry  storm.  How  shall  we  catalogue,  too,  all  the  wonders  of  the  winged 
world, — eider-duck  and  tern,  and  gulls  of  many  kinds,  which  swim  the  waters 
of  the  bay  or  in  noisy  conclave  circle  far  over-bead,  warning  the  intruding 
stranger  that  the  hill  is  theirs  by  right,  and  was  theirs  long  before  the  breed 
of  animals  called  men  intruded  on  their  happy  hunting-ground  F 

Dearer  by  far,  however,  to  the  heart  of  the  townsman  who  seeks  rest  and 
8g 
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loDgs  for  fresh  air,  more  refreshing  than  srchseology,  or  botany,  or  ornithology, 
are  the  goKing  greens  of  Gullane  Common.  Think  of  the  blessed,  thrice 
blessed,  village  which  possesses  three  golf-courses;  count  up,  if  your  imagination 
and  your  arithmetic  combined  are  equal  to  the  task,  all  the  pleasure  and  all  the 
vigour  of  mind  and  body  which  those  long  reaches  of  smooth  turf  and  rough 
bent,  of  sandy  bunker,  and  marshy  hollow  have  brought  to  those  who  wield 
the  golf  club.  Some  men  love  to  tread  the  level,  to  plod  along,  unheeding 
ought  higher  than  their  own  noses ;  to  these  the  old  sea-bottom  now  elevated 
into  Luffness  Links  affords  a  proper  walk  in  life.  But  they  who  would  rise  in 
the  world,  they  who  would  enjoy  a  glorious  view  over  sea  and  land  even  while 
they  ply  'driver'  and  'iron,'  should  seek  the  east  side  of  Gullane  Hill, 
gase  up  to  its  smooth  ascent  of  green  turf,  and  after  storming  its  twin 
hills  stand  conqueror  on  the  summit.  True  it  is,  its  we  have  already  said, 
that  the  hands  of  modem  sanitary  savages  have  robbed  Gullane  course  of  its 
best  '  hazard  ' — the  duck  pond,  and  robbed,  too,  the  little  boys,  who  are 
naturally  amphibious  animals,  of  their  daily  spoil  of  golf-balls  rescued  fi^m 
the  f?ood.  Strange  sad  world  this !  to  think  that  Gullane  should  have  been 
overcome  by  a  drainage  scheme,  and  that  drain  traps  should  be  known  where 
only  rabbit  traps  were  heard  of  before.  Strange  idea  to  try  to  increase  the 
healthiness  of  a  place  where  everybody  invariably  Uves  to  over  eighty.  It 
would  be  incomprehensible  to  us,  if  we  did  not  at  present  know  lots  of  people 
who,  if  introduced  as  inhabitants  into  the  Garden  of  Eden,  would  at  once 
insist  on  double  trapping  all  its  rivulets,  and  having  ventilation  shafts  run  up 
all  its  trees.  Still,  even  though  the  duck  pond  be  now  nothing  save  a  memory, 
there  remains  ever  verdant  and  ever  true  the  glorious  sea-born  turf  of  Gullane 
Hill,  dear  to  the  golfer's  heart;  and  there  are  'bunkers'  broad  and  narrow, 
deep  and  shallow,  to  be  got  through  or  gone  over;  and  always  there  is  the 
fresh  breeze  off  the  Firth  to  give  energy  to  the  wearied,  and  cheer  the 
unlucky.  He  is  a  'duffer'  indeed  who  cannot  play  golf  on  Gullane  turf;  and 
he  is  a  wall-eyed  wretch  who,  as  he  plays,  does  not  enjoy  the  beauty  of 
Gullane  Hill. 

June  days  are  long  and  sometimes  warm  and  bright,  and  when  a  man 
has  toiled,  even  at  golf,  all  day  in  the  hot  sun  on  the  bare  hillside,  as 
sundown  approaches,  and  the  sheep  have  come  down  from  the  hill,  and 
the  cows  gone  home  for  milking,  and  the  regiments  of  geese  have  waddled 
past,  with  that  stately  solemnity  which  becomes  all  empty-beaded  bipeds,  then 
a  man's  mind  gets  chastened  for  a  quiet  smoke.  He  naturally  turns  from 
hard  work  or  hard  thinking  to  gaze  on  the  glorious  world  he  lives  in,  and  to 
drink  in  its  beauties.  Let  us  go  up  The  Hill,  through  the  quaint  old  Goose 
Green,  with  its  rows  of  stumpy  pollard  willows,  behind  which  are  the  old 
training  stables,  telling  of  the  time  when  the  Dawsons  galloped  their  race- 
horses on  Gullane  Common  instead  of  Middleham  Downs;  and  along  the  sandy 
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loan ;  and  up  the  smooth  grass  walk,  kept  short  and  trim  by  the  easy  traffic. 
Look  bow  rich  is  the  colour  of  the  waste  of  saodhills  which  stretch  away  along 
the  shore  to  North  Berwick  !     How  varied  the  shapes  of  the  sand  heaps,  how 
smooth  the  wind  keeps  them,  and  how  symmetrical  are  their  lines  !    Strange 
that  nature  should  do  up  a  waste  bit  of  country  so  tastefully  !  How  quiet  it  is ; 
for  the  sea  is  lying  like  a  sheet  of  glass,  and  one  hears  distinctly  the  beat  of 
the  engines  of  the  '  trawlers '  in  the  bay,  and  the  plash  of  the  sea  on  the  long 
stretch  of  sandy  beach.     What  an  odd,  'auld  warld"  bit  of  creation  we  are 
walking  through .'     On  the  right  the  rough  links — all  sand  and  bent  grass, 
the  proper  home 
of  the  rabbit  crea- 
tion — stretch 
down  to  the  sea, 
and    out    to    the 
rocks  of  the  Point, 
whose        name  — 
'Jova's  Neuk'  tells 
of  the  time  when 
smugglers  utilised 
every  lonely  neuk 
of    East    Lothian 
coast  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on 
their  highly  popu- 
lar trade.      On  the  GU-LLANE  HIIL-  A  PEEP  PAST  THE  ROUNDELL 
left      is      the    little  rFra«,aF/M„iraf»irArr.A.  W.-Uamaiil 

farm    quaintly  cut 

out  of  the  hill,  the  cultivated  fields  contrasting  so  picturesquely  with  the 
untilled  links  around.  And  crowning  all  is  the  little  round  summer-house 
which  is  so  characteristic  a  feature  of  Gullane  Hill.  This  brings  back  to 
our  mind  memories  of  times  that  are  gone,  and  of  scenes  that  are  changed, 
and  of  actors  who  have  changed  their  parts.  Let  us,  however,  turn  our 
backs  on  the  little  turret  house  and  on  its  memories,  and  look  on  the  glory 
which  shines  o'er  sea  and  land. 

Look  over  the  land  which  lies  extended  before  you.  The  sun  is  preparing 
to  hide  behind  the  Lomonds,  and  Largo  Law  stands  out  clear  and  shapely, 
while  the  outline  of  the  Ochils  leads  the  eye  away  to  the  bigger  Bens,  which 
rise  beyond  the  long  line  of  the  Firth.  Then  the  eye  falls  on  the  masts 
of  the  Leith  shipping,  and  climbs  up  by  the  Castle  and  Arthur's  Seat  to  the 
Pentlands  beyond,  and  runs  along  the  Moorfoot  range,  and  over  the  round 
back  of  Soutra  to  the  Lammermoors,  and  falls  again  where  the  Lammermoors 
dip  into  the  German  Ocean  by  the  gentle  descent  of  Doone  Hill.     The  hills 
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are  the  trame  in  which  is  set  the  plain  of  the  Lothians  and  Fife,  and  this  is 
t)>e  very  kernel  of  our  Scottish  land.  We  hear  the  glories  of  our  Scottish 
hills  sung  so  often  that  we  are  inclined  to  overlook  the  less  evident  beauties 
of  our  Scottish  plains,  and  are  apt  to  forget,  that  many,  perhaps  most,  of  the 
struggles  out  of  which  is  bom  a  nation  of  workers,  are  fought  by  the  quiet 
unrotnantic  toilers  on  the  levels  below.  The  men  who  were  the  instruments 
of  saving  modem  Europe  from  the  death  of  bigotry  were  the  dwellers  on  the 
mud  levels  of  Holland,  and  it  was  not  the  dashing  mountaineers  who  followed 
Montrose  who  won  freedom  for  Scotland,  but  the  'dour'  and  very  probably 
often  sour,  dalesmen  of  Fife  and  the  Lothians.  Think  for  a  moment  how  many 
struggles  for  light  and  liberty  have  been  fought  in  this  land  which  lies  at  our 
feet.  In  the  far-oif  dim  shadowy  time  there  came  from  Traprain  Law  that 
great  apostle  of  the  west,  who  gave  his  name  to  Glasgow's  great  church ; 
while  in  the  centuries  following,  the  lamp  of  truth  was  kept  burning  in  the 
island  sanctuaries  of  Fidra  and  Inchcolm,  until  the  days  came  when  the 
Church  was  caressed  by  Scottish  sovereigns,  and  Queen  Margaret's  little  chapel 
on  the  Castle  Hill  of  Edinburgh  was  but  the  forerunner  of  many  a  rich  and 
stately  religious  endowment  Then  the  power  of  feudalism  entered  in  and  over- 
shadowed the  land,  and  there  arose  the  great  keep  of  Dirleton  which,  in  our 
struggle  for  independence,  fought  a  good  fight  against  the  power  of  England. 
The  long  wars  continue,  and  there  grows  up  the  power  of  the  Douglas,  who 
builds  Tantallon,  on  that  great  rock  overhanging  the  sea,  and  the  land,  from 
Tyne  to  Esk,  passes  under  the  sway  of  the  Douglas  name.  But  the  real  apostle 
of  Scottish  liberty,  and  therefore  of  Scottish  prosperity,  came  from  the  quiet 
pleasant  valley  of  the  Tyne,  where  John  Knox  was  bom,  and  here  by  the 
banks  of  the  Tyne  for  forty  years  he  led  an  uneventful  life ;  and  when  the 
call  came  to  Knox  to  lead  his  native  country  in  its  struggle  for  freedom  there 
were  none  who  fought  harder  than  the  dwellers  in  the  Lothians,  and  in 
those  villages  which  fringe  the  Fife  shore.  Again  Scotland  advanced  in  the 
march  of  progress,  and  left  war  and  bloodshed  behind,  and  it  was  East 
Lothian  which  taught  her  how  her  land  should  be  tilled ;  it  was  reserved  for 
Cockbura  of  Ormiston,  and  Rennie  of  Phantassie,  to  turn  the  perfervidum 
ingenium  from  the  harvest  of  death  to  the  yellow  harvest  of  the  fields. 

Yes  !  it  is  by  her  bloodless  fights  that  this  land  lying  below  us  has 
most  advanced  the  cause  of  liberty.  It  is  her  brave  sons  who  have  not 
wielded  the  sword,  who  have  in  the  past  won  for  East  Lothian  the  highest 
honours;  and  even  though  her  banner  has  lately  gone  back  in  the  battle,  even 
though  younger  rivals  have  outstripped  her  in  the  race,  we  believe  that,  when 
the  call  comes  to  her  again,  she  will  arise  and  win  new  honours  in  new  fields. 
— EeprirUed  {with  alleralions}  Jrom  '  ScoUman,'  July  6,  1885. 
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A  Day  at  Lufpness 
By  A.  J.  RoberUon,  EdUor  of  '  Golf 
'  Befttiu  ille  qui  prooul  negotiis ' 
In  a  pleasant  little  shallow  bight  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth 
there  lies  in  cosy,  sheltered,  picturesque  seclusion  the  little  village  of 
Aberlady.  Its  resident  population 
is  well  within  the  margin  of  a 
thousand,  and  in  all  probability 
the  main  characteristics  of  its 
surroundings  and  of  the  tenor  of 
its  life  have  not  been  materially 
changed  since  the  century  began. 
It  impresses  the  visiting  stranger 
from  south  of  the  Tweed,  carrying 
the  moan  of  depressed  agriculture 
everywhere  in  his  memory,  with 
an  air  of  placid,  contented  comfort 
which  seems  to  reck  but  little  of 
bad  prices  for  grain  or  cattle.  The 
village  is  on  the  seaboard  fringe  of 
tliat  part  of  East  Lothian  which 
has  been  aptly  termed  the  Garden 
of  Scotland;  and  it  is  surrounded 
by  an  enterprising  and  intelligent 
community  of  lairds  and  farmers 
whose  methods  of  agriculture  and 
rearing  of  stock  have  made  the 
name  of  the  countryside  famous. 
Passing  through  its  wide,  irregu- 
larly built  main  street,  one  catches 
a  glimpse  here  and  there  o 
homely  thatched  cottages  and  of 
mure  pretentious  stone-built  dwell- 
ings,  with    corbie    gables,   which 

seem    to    tell    a    silent     tale     of  ff^.rC^J^^>"^iuJZ'j^r^.i^^«j 

chequered  sunshine  and  shadow. 

Yet  that  little  wide  street,  with  its  whitewashed  houses,  may  stand  to  us 
to-day  as  one  of  the  links  that  bind  with  the  present  the  imperishable  memories 
of  Scottish  history  of  the  past.  It  may  have  rattled  with  the  mail-clad  troopers 
of  Bdward  Balliol ;  it  may  have  seen  some  of  James  it.'b' Flowers  of  the  Forest' 
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on  their  v&y  tu  ill-fated  Flodden ;  it  may  have  housed  for  a  brief  iiight  a 
proud-tongued  ambassador  from  the  English  Court ;  Queen  Mary  may  have 
ambled  gently  through  it  on  her  way  to  Carberry  or  Seton,  acknowledging  'avec 
une  gente  et  belle  courtoisie,'  as  Brantiimeputsit,  the  respectful  greetings  of  its 
inhabitants.  The  sinister  Bathwell  may  have  been  there  on  his  way  to  the 
Bonier  Marches,  and  the  gay  and  thoughtless  Henry  Damley  may  have 
lingered  at  the  inn  to  drink  a  stirrup  cup.  The  English  Borderers  may  have 
shouted  their  slogan  of  '  Tynedale '  as  they  clattered  through  it ;  and  the 
resonant,  defiant  rally  of  'Douglas,'  'Home,'  and  'Hamilton'  may  have 
awakened  the  sleeping  echoes  of  Gosford  woods.  These  may  be  speculations 
which  belong  to  the  Muse  of  History,  the  elucidation  of  which  may  safely  be 
left  to  the  talented  minister  of  Dirletou  ;  but  who  among  us  does  not  at  least 
know  that  in  thedim,  dewy  dusk  of  the  early  morning  Alan  Breck  stole  through 
that  street  on  his  way  to  Gullane  Hill  to  lie  among  the  bents,  there  to  await 
the  ship  to  take  him  to  France  ? 

All  that  the  writer  knows  for  certain,  however,  is  that  Aberlady  is  the 
sweetest  golfing  village  on  the  East  Coast  of  Scotland.  At  its  door  there  are 
a  thousand  acres  of  the  finest  golfing  ground  the  golfer  can  wish  to  tread. 
There  are  three  eighteen-hole  courses  within  easy  reach  of  the  village,  all  of 
them  possessing  springy,  elastic  turf,  fine  sporting  holes,  characteristic  seaside 
bunkers,  and  a  dry,  bracing,  vivifying  air,  whose  restorative  health  qualities 
cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  All  those  charms  of  situation  and  golfing 
mUe-en-ncene  are  within  seventeen  miles  of  Edinburgh.  A  quick,  early 
morning  train  sets  the  golfer  down  at  Longniddry  Station,  where  vehicles 
are  in  waiting  to  take  him  and  his  companions  on  to  LulTness  or  Gullane. 
The  train  generally  unloads  a  goodly  proportion  of  its  passengers  at  this 
station,  and  the  opulence  of  golfing  impedimenta,  as  well  as  the  prevailing 
garb  of  their  owners,  denote  even  to  the  uninitiated  the  object  of  their 
pilgrimage,  and  the  bourne  whither  this  stream  is  tending.  Under  the  lee 
of  the  station-wall  one  finds  three  or  four  vehicles  drawn  up,  waiting  the 
golfing  exodus.  There  you  will  find  Pincott,  a  genial,  wiry,  hard-beaded 
type  of  the  Scottish  yeoman,  who  knows  his  golfers,  as  John  Todd,  the 
Fentland  shepherd,  knew  his  ewes.  '  by  heid  mark,'  '  Guid  momin' ;  er  ye 
for  Luffhess,  or  Gullane  the  day,  sir  ?  '  will  be  the  cheery  interrogatory  with 
which  you  are  greeted ;  and  as  the  responses  are  made,  so  are  the  goats  weeded 
from  among  the  sheep,  or  rather  the  Gullanites  from  the  LuflTnessites.  Then 
there  is  Qarkson,  a  small  trimly-built,  straight-limbed  Jehu,  whom  report  avers 
to  have  been  a  notable  jockey  in  the  palmy  days  of  horse-training  at  Gullane — 
a  statement  one  can  very  well  believe,  until  nature's  lavish  bounty  of  adipose 
tissue  set  the  scales  the  wrong  way.  When  the  station  is  cleared,  the  horses  are 
shaken  out  of  their  morning  dosing  dream ;  they  rub  their  eyes,  so  to  speak, 
at  the  hubbub  and  the  hurry-scurry,  recognise  with  a  gentle  snort  the  familiar 
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golfing  jargon  which  enunela  the  conversation  behind  them,  and  then  set  off  at 
an  easy  amble  under  the  shadow  of  Gosford  wall  for  Aberlady. 

For  several  years  now,  I  have  been  the  participator  in  an  annual  foursome 
match  at  Lufibess,  the  incidents  surrounding  which,  and  the  friendships 
cemented  thereby,  being  among  the  most  cherished  memories  of  a  life.  On  this 
morning— September  18,  1895— Mr.  J.  P.  Croal  of  The  Scolman  and  I  were 
on  our  way  to  play  the  Rev  John  Kerr,  Minister  of  Dirleton  and  the  Rev. 


William  Proudfoot  of  Haddington — the  one  aide  representing  '  the  Press '  and 
the  other  'the  Pulpit'  The  morning  was  sunny,  warm,  and  close,  with  a 
slight  cooling  breath  of  airfrora  the  south-west.  As  we  skirted  Gosford  woods 
the  bright  morning  sun  had  all  but  dispelled  the  mist  which  clung  like  the  finest 
gauxe  garment  about  the  higher  outlines  of  the  far-off  shore.  Through  the 
slender,  softening  medium  of  this  curtain,  which  enshrouded  the  more  remote 
objects  with  a  kind  of  opalised  vapour,  one  could  descry  the  Fife  shore  rising  in 
indistinct  outline  to  the  uplands  of  the  stately  Lomond  peaks.  In  the  middle 
distance,  white-sailed  argosies  of  commerce  ploughed  their  way  laaily  up  and 
down  the  Firth.  Everywhere  were  to  be  seen  delicious  effects  of  colour, 
pleasing  to  the  eye  and  stimulating  to  the  imagination.     Though  we  were  at 
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that  period  of  the  year  almost  midway  between  the  luminous  ^ety  of  summer 
and  the  sonibre  mehmcholies  of  winter,  nothing  eould  exceed  the  smiling 
physiognomy  of  that  beautiful  day.  The  trees  were  in  fiill  foliage,  though  a 
chilling  breath  of  decay  had  already  passed  over  some  of  their  tops.  Around 
us,  the  Gosford  woods  and  the  whins  near  the  beach  were  alive  with  birds 
pouring  forth  a  wondrous  melody  of  full-bosomed  song ;  above  us,  heard 
beyond  the  clanging  of  horse-hoofs,  the  lark  struck  the  strong,  dominant  note 
of  Nature's  joy  and  gladness. 

As  we  rattled  into  the  only  street  of  Aberlady  at  a  good  round  pace,  the 
little  village  appeared  to  spring  into  hfe  as  by  the  wave  of  an  enchanter's  wand. 
The  sound  of  wheels  iu  the  distance  was  the  telephonic  signal  to  the  popula- 
tion that  'the  golfers  are  coming';  and  out  of  open  doorways,  odd  eomers, 
pends,  and  'pendicle  shoppies'  there  rushed  forth  the  entire  boy  population  in 
most  admired  confusioa  These  were  our  caddies.  Some  were  big,  and  some 
were  little ;  all  were  clean  and  tidy,  and  every  one  knew  the  game  thoroughly 
and  the  entire  geography  of  the  golf-course.  They  rushed  after  the  vehicles 
helter-skelter,  Uie  long-limbed,  bigger  boys  being  able  to  keep  up  with  the 
horses,  while  the  sturdy  little  competitors  for  engagement,  lagged  necessarily 
behind ;  but  what  they  lacked  in  speed,  they  made  up  for  in  force  of  lung. 
Their  formula,  employed  in  greeting  you,  is,  '  Cainy  for  you,  sur  ? '  the  ques- 
tion being  accompanied  with  a  peculiar  crooked  movement  of  the  index  finger 
which  I  have  only  seen  used  by  the  boys  at  Musselburgh.  In  a  minute 
we  near  the  Golf  Hotel,  where  our  journey  is  broken  for  a  moment ;  some 
golfers  want  to  leave  clubs,  some  want  to  get  clubs,  some  want  to  order 
dinner  or  luncheon,  but  whatever  the  ostensible  excuse,  the  net  result  is 
that  the  occasion  is  seized  '  for  jist  a  wee  drappie  o'  Donald.'  On  the  front 
door-step,  as  we  alight,  we  see  'mine  host'  Purssell,  standing  in  the  hot 
morning  sun,  with  his  shirt-sleeves  rolled  up,  jolly,  portly,  rubicund,  beaming 
with  welcome  and  good  nature — a  man  who  knows  his  way  about  the  mysteries 
of  the  kitchen,  and  can  turn  out  for  the  hungry  golfer,  or  the  fastidious  epicure, 
a  ragout,  a  mayonnaise,  a  salad,  a  devilled  chicken,  or  an  Irish  stew  with  the 
skill  and  despatch  of  a  Brillat-Savarin. 

Then,  hie  to  the  links  and  the  first  tee  !  During  our  drive  of  four  miles 
from  Longniddry  the  sun  has  risen  higher,  and  now  bums  with  the  intensity 
of  mid  June.  As  we  round  the  comer  of  the  wall  leading  to  the  policies  of 
Luflhess  House  and  the  bridge  at  the  Peffer  Bum,  we  come  in  full  view  of  the 
sea.  But  this  morning  the  tide  is  far  out,  probably  a  couple  of  mites,  leaving 
a  brown  sandy  expanse  of  desert,  intersected  here  and  there  by  miniature  river 
streaks,  in  appearance  like  a  smudged  transcript  of  nature  in  a  schoolboy's 
map.  In  the  foreground  are  some  little  pools  left  by  the  receding  tide,  and 
around  these  is  a  colony  of  sea-gulls.  Each  member  of  the  group  appears  to 
be  saying  its  morning  orisons  unto  itself,  and  to  be  wrapt  in  stolid,  melancholy 
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contemplation  at  the  Bhrinkage  of  the  ocean  which  has  thus  bereft  it  of 
breakfast.  Beyond  the  bright  green  ribbon  of  the  shore,  and  on  the  higher 
bank  of  one  of  the  miniature  ocean  rivers,  stands  a  herd  of  cattle  ;  some 
of  them  are  nearly  knee-deep  in  the  water,  others  lazily  loll  for  coolness  in 
the  wet  sand,  and  in  order  to  escape  the  irritating  attacks  of  the  fly.  They 
are  seemingly  all  unconscious  of  the  honour  which  is  being  paid  to  them  by 
the  labours  of  a  Royal  Academician  who,  with  easel  prudently  erected  on  the 
near  side  of  the  stream,  is  seizing  as  it  flies,  one  of  Nature's  myriad  portrait- 
groups  ;  a  very  picturesque  group,  worthy  of  the  painter's  canvas. 

Our  foursome  is  soon  ready  to  begin  the  battle.  The  minister  of  Dirleton 
leads  off  the  first  tee  with  one  of  his  best  and  most  vigorous  'screamers,'  to 
be  followed  by  a  shrewd  stout  drive  by  my  partner,  Mr.  Croal.  The  game  had 
the  usual  ups  and  downs  of  a  well-contested  golf  match,  in  which  both 
sides  were  anxious  to  earn  glory,  stimulated  by  the  not  unnatural  desire  to 
commemorate  it  by  the  annexation  of  a  very  modest  quantity  of  bullion. 
Early  in  the  match  the  minister  of  Dirleton  broke  his  pet  driver ;  then  the 
sorrows  and  lamentations  of  the  one  side  were  met  by  the  good-humoured  chaff 
and  airy  badinage  of  the  other.  '  Play  up,  partner,'  pleaded  Mr.  Proudfoot  in 
tones  of  cheery  encouragement  as  the  'Press,'  putting  a  stout  heart  to  a 
difficult  piece  of  work,  kept  the  match  jogging  evenly  and  steadily.  On  the 
unsheltered  links  the  sun  beat  down  upon  us  with  tropical  fury,  and  the 
caddies  were  very  soon  laden  with  all  the  loose  raiment  that  could  be  discarded. 
The  minister  of  Dirleton  presented  the  most  picturesque  and  striking  figure 
of  the  group.  Head  bare,  minus  coat  and  vest  and  collar,  shirt  open  at  the 
neck,  sleeves  rolled  up  above  the  elbows  displaying  the  sinews  of  a  Thor — 
it  was  thus  he  sought  to  cleave  his  way  to  victory.  The  intelligent 
foreigner,  had  he  encountered  the  peace-loving  ecclesiastic  ascending  the 
slope  at  the  sixth  hole,  would  have  chronicled  truly  enough  that  here  was 
the  leader  of  a  forlorn  hope.  Had  the  minister  been  seen  in  this  guise 
by  the  Boers  on  the  veldt  near  Krugersdorp,  he  would  have  passed  a  few 
peaceful  days  among  the  Kaffirs  in  Pretoria  gaol  as  one  of  Dr.  Jameson's 
raiders  1  At  the  sixth  hole  the  match  was  all  square ;  and  here  the  sorrows 
of  the  ministers  began.  Mr.  Proudfoot,  one  of  the  best  players  as  a  divinity 
student  at  St.  Andrews  in  the  days  of  young  Tom  and  Davie  Strath,  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  play  in  his  shirt-sleeves  before.  As  my  partner  saw  the 
perspiring  minister  of  Haddington  thus  untrammel  himself  of  wrappings, 
methougbt  I  heard  him  lapse  into  unwonted  metrical  rhapsody  and  sigh, 
like  Keats  :— 

O  for  a  draught  of  vintage  that  Hath  been 
Oool'd  a  long  age  in  the  deep  delved  earth. 

He  was  not  accustomed  to  ligbtsomeness  of  raiment  in  the  athletic  field ; 
we, as  expatriated  residents  in  the  sunny  south,  were;  and  hence  his  half-topped 
Sh 
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t«e  shot  landed  in  the  bunker  short  of  the  green;  mine  was  well  over.  Mr.  Ken 
attempted  to  delve  his  colleague's  ball  out,  but  the  effort  was  of  no  avail,  nor 
was  a  third  shot  more  successful.  The  hole  was  given  up.  We  won  the  next  two 
and  halved  the  ninth  and  tenth,  and  thus  on  the  turn  home  we  stood  three  up. 
In  this  position  of  security  the  mind  and  the  fancy  had  a  brief  respite  wherein 
to  drink  in  the  outward  glories  of  the  day.  One  saw  in  front  the  fair  sunny 
perspective  of  the  links  with  dotted  groups  here  and  there  of  ardent  players. 
Beyond  lay  almost  hid  in  brown  sombre  foliage  the  strong,  picturesque,  massive 
tower  of  LuiTness  House,  the  tints  deepening  in  gentle  chiaroscuro  towards  the 
wooded  heights  of  the  Garletons.  To  the  right  in  the  foreground  slumbered 
in  peaceful  calm  the  little  red-tiled  village,  buttressed  by  its  quaint  church  on 
a  knoll  shelving  gradually  towards  the  beach.  The  tide  was  still  far  out,  and 
seamews  and  peewits  hovered  and  screamed  weirdly  aromid  some  carrion 
treasure-trove  of  the  sea.  Across  the  brown  expanse  of  sand  far  away  to  the 
west,  one  could  descry  in  clear  outline  the  buildings  and  spires  of  Edinburgh, 
'  white  from  its  hill  slope  looking  down,'  the  partially  dispersing  curtain  of 
smoke  from  its  thousand  chimneys  trending  lazily  seawards.  Truly,  it  was  a 
panorama  fair  to  look  upon  even  in  the  brief  interval  of  an  exciting  golf- 
match.  But  the  end  of  that  match  was  now  nearing  to  its  close,  for  misfortune 
dogged  the  footsteps  of  the  talented  sons  of  the  church — or,  rather,  for  one 
brief  forenoon  the  cruel  Parce  viewed  the  struggle  with  a  benignant  eye, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  the  annual  history  of  the  match  left  the  representatives 
of  the  Press  six  up  and  five  to  play.  The  bye  was  played  with  no  diminution 
of  spirit  or  resourceful  skill  by  the  ministers,  and,  as  often  happens,  the  victors 
in  the  long  match  suffered  defeat  in  the  short  one.  On  our  way  in,  we  met 
that  keen  player  of  the  old  school.  Lord  Wemyss,  playing  in  a  foursome  against 
Purssell,  '  mine  host,'  and  followed  by  some  of  his  lordship's  guests  at  Gosford, 
among  them  some  ladies.  It  was  only  a  few  days  before  that  I  had  been 
an  auditor  in  the  House  of  Lords  when  Lord  Wemyss,  as  is  his  wont,  reviewed 
with  a  blend  of  raciness,  sarcasm,  and  eloquence  the  legislative  harvest  of  the 
Parliamentary  session,  pointing  out  how  prone  both  parties  in  the  State  were 
to  cater  for  votes  by  promoting  socialistic  schemes  under  the  guise  of  so-called 
'  reform.'  And  here  he  was  on  the  golf-green  attired  in  a  light  tweed  suit 
and  white  gloves — bright,  happy  and  cheerful,  wielding  with  uncommon  skill 
the  old  type  of  clubs,  some  of  which  had  belonged  to  his  ancestors  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago. 

During  that  long  day  various  battles  were  waged  between  the  ministers 
and  us  ;  and  candour  impels  me  to  admit  that  though  the  glory  of  1/k  match 
of  the  day  was  ours  the  tangible  fruits  of  victory  beknown  to  all  golfers  were 
theirs.  In  the  gathering  gloaming  came  the  hour  of  parting.  With  the 
genial,  hearty  '  good-bye '  of  the  minister  of  Dirleton  ringing  in  our  ears  we 
■aw  him  betake  himself  towards  Gullane  Hill  with  athletic  stride.     As  he  did 
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so,  certain  musical  cliokings  were  borne  on  our  ear  from  out  of  the  pouches 
of  his  ample  knickerbockers ;  and  I  thought  to  myself  that  as  he  carried  away 
this  hard-won  *polia  opima  he,  at  least,  could  not  on  this  evening  sing  with 
Juvenal,  vacuus  canlat  coram  lairone  vialor !  The  carriages  were  waiting  for  us 
at  the  Peffer  bridge.  As  we  crossed  it,  the  waters  of  the  bay  were  being  borne 
inland  by  the  incoming  tide  with  a  faint  cooing  plash  as  they  caressed  the 
links  on  the  one  side,  and  the  abrupt  little  promontory,  with  its  barrack-like 
structure  and  its  row  of  deep-sea  fishing-boats,  on  the  other.  The  westering 
son  was  sinking  behind  the  Fifeshire  hills  amid  a  profusion  of  red  and  amber 
cloudscape.  The  sea,  as  we  passed  Gosford,  had  a  soft  ripple  upon  its  surface  ; 
the  small  wave-crests  throughout  the  entire  breadth  of  the  Firth  coruscated 
with  a  subdued  light,  compounded  of  silver  and  gold,  '  glittering  like  a  swarm 
of  fire-flies  tangled  in  a  silver  braid.'  The  music  of  the  woods  was  hushed ; 
the  stars  began  to  appear;  and  in  everything  the  evening  was  a  worthy 
pendant  to  a  glorious  morning.  The  train  at  Longniddry  soon  took  us, 
footsore  and  weary,  borne  to  supper  and  bed ;  but  the  delight  of  that  day's 
golf  at  Lufihess  is  one  of  the  abiding  memories  of  a  golfer's  life. 


CoMCBRNiNO   '  FlTNK  ' 

By  the  Rev.  fV.  Proud/out,  M.A.,  Haddington 
'  Ubi  tlmor  »d«at  deit«r<taa  kdeiae  nequit ' 

Although  not  so  common  on  golfing  lips  as  '  Bunker,'  the  mental  state 
expressed  by  this  colloquial  term  '  Funk'  has  probably  lost  more  matches  to  the 
ordinary  golfer  than  he  cares  to  admit.  A  man  will  try  many  shifts  rather 
than  plead  guilty  to  anything  akin  to  cowardice.  It  is  nevertheless  true  that, 
if '  Bunker '  has  slain  its  thousands,  '  Funk '  has  slain  its  teas  of  thousands.  It 
is  a  foe  to  be  dreaded  more  than  the  direst  hazard,  for  it  has  its  seat  and 
centre  in  the  breast,  and,  if  it  cannot  be  curbed  by  some  strong  effort  of  will, 
it  induces  a  temporary  paralysis  of  wrist  which  renders  even  a  twelve-inch  putt 
a  somewhat  uncertain  performance. 

To  find  a  satisfactory  definition  of  our  term  is  not  so  easy,  and  perhaps  it  is 
not  necessary.  De  Quincey  tells  us  that  the  word  was  in  current  use  at  Eton, 
and  he  gives  as  its  nearest  equivalent  the  phrase  '  horrid  panic.'  We  suppose 
that  Eton  boys,  like  students  of  riper  years,  feeling  their  unpreparedness  for 
some  scholastic  ordeal,  would,  when  the  day  of  reckoning  came,  experience  a 
certain  sinking  of  heart,  or  '  horrid  panic,'  and  find  it  convenient  to  stay  away. 
They  assured  their  relations  and  friends  that  they  were  indisposed  ;  but  their 
fellows,  who  had  a  plain  way  of  telling  the  truth,  bluntly  remarked  that  they 
had  '  funked  the  exam.'  Or  take  a  nobler  case  and  a  more  trying  ordeal :  On 
the  morning  of  battle  a  young  ensign  looked  pale,  and  a  comrade  thus  twitted 
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him  :  — ' Beginning  to  funk,  eh ? '  'If  you  were  half  as  frightened  as  I  am,' 
replied  the  young  soldier,  '  you  would  run  away.'  An  admirable  retort  surety, 
and  from  the  braver  of  the  two;  for  the  coura^  that  subdues  fear  is  greater 
than  the  recklessness  that  is  conscious  of  none. 

The  golfer  has  his  ordeals  too,  and  his  vocabulaiy  would  be  incomplete 
without  this  word  of  pungent  veracity.  He  funks  a  bunker,  and  finds  himself 
in  it ;  he  funks  a  putt,  and  loses 
the  hole  ;  and,  like  the  Presby- 
terian divine  of  the  old  school, 
who  traced  the  potato  blight  to 
a  Government  grant  bestowed 
on  a  Roman  Catholic  college,  he 
shows  the  same  utter  disregard 
of  all  scientific  sequence.  He 
finds  the  efficient  cause  of  bis 
foozle  in  things  remote.  He 
blames  everything  and  every- 
body but  himself.  He  hurls 
his  maledictions  against  the 
sweetest  of  our  song-birds, 
which,  however,  mock  his  wrath 
with  a  shower  of  melody  from 
heaven's  gate.  This  is  quite  a 
frequent  weakness.  We  have 
seen  a  keen  clerical  golfer  miss 
a  short  putt  on  the  Alexandra 
Park,  Glasgow.    He  was  a  quick- 

/        ^  -.  tempered   gentleman,   and,  in- 

//    ^^.XvW/  '**^  "f  castigating  himself  for 

//.    //-^Tt^/-^'  i^^t  „f  jg^;gi„„  i„  the  stroke, 

(Fnm«pkMtttnii,uii»'.^n.r«i'i,/  [,g  delivered  a  torrent  of  abuse 

against  an  innocent  tourist,  who 

was  standing  on  an  eminence  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  putting-green, 

apparently  enjoying  the  view.     '  How  could  1  hole  the  ball  with  that  ignorant 

blockhead  over  there  working  his  umbrella  as  if  it  were  the  pendulum  of  an 

eight-day  clock }  '      His  opponent  deemed  it  unsafe  even  to  smile.      Such 

concentrated  earnestness  has  always  a  subduing  effect,  and  to  have  hinted  that 

the  putt  was  funked  might  have  issued  in  assault  to  the  effusion  of  blood. 

The  rev.  gentleman  suffered   acutely,  and  these  ebullitions  brought  relief. 

Afler  cooling  down,  he  accepted  his  fate  with  wonderfully  good  grace,  and, 

in  an  opportune  hour  of  convivial  fellowship,  he  was  told  that  the  umbrella 

had  very  little  to  do  with  big  defeat.     He  thereupon  smiled  acquiescently. 

Much  rather  commend  us,  however,  to  the  heroic  Anglo-Indian,  whose 
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frank  confession  is  familiar  to  many  golfers.  He  despised  all  such  vain  subter- 
fuges as  larks  and  tourists.  The  whole  animate  universe  was  entirely  inoffensive, 
and  gave  him  no  trouble.  But  let  us  bear  his  own  words: — 'Ihave  encountered 
all  the  manifold  perils  of  the  jungle,  have  tracked  the  huge  elephant  to  his 
destruction,  have  stood  eye  to  eye  with  the  man-eating  tiger,  and  never  once 
trembled  till  I  came  to  a  short  putt.' 

It  is  in  this  very  delicate  part  of  the  game  where  funk  most  frequently 
declares  its  baneful  power.  A  slight  nervous  twitch  may  do  little  or  nothing 
to  spoil  a  drive,  but  on  the  putting-green  it  is  often  fatal.     Andrew  Kirkaldy, 

in  the  days  of  his  caddiehood,  said  to  a  divinity  student :  '  Mwi,  Mr.  L , 

tbb  is  Bwfu'  wark.  Ye  're  dreivin'  like  a  roarin'  lion  and  puttin'  like  a  puir 
kittlin'.'  The  student  was  a  little  nervous  throughout  the  game,  but  the 
nervousoess  only  told  disastrously  at  the  hole-side ;  and  this  is  where  the  best 
of  professionals  snmetimes  play  the  kitten  as  well,  and  discover  that  it  is  then 
and  there  the  tide  of  battle  takes  the  unfavourable  turn. 

But  where  is  the  remedy  for  this  common  trouble  ?  It  seems  so  much  a 
matter  of  temperament,  that  some  men  would  require  to  be  reconstituted 
before  any  improvement  is  possible.  We  do  not  know  what  sort  of  a  golfer  the 
grand  old  Sage  of  Chelsea  would  have  made.  It  might  not  be  an  unfair  in- 
ference to  observe  that  he  would  in  all  probability  have  insisted  on  playing  his 
own  game,  and  that  in  a  foursome  he  would  have  been  '  gey  ill  to  dae  wi'.' 
However  that  may  be,  he  was  always  good  at  laying  down  the  law,  and  his 
remarks  on  funk  have  the  right  prophetic  flavour,  '  The  first  duty  of  a  man  is 
that  of  subduing  fear ;  he  must  get  rid  of  fear ;  he  cannot  act  at  all  till  then.' 
How  is  it  to  be  subdued,  Mr.  Carlyle  ?  'Go,  and  do  it.'  We  have  heard  a 
North  Berwick  caddie  give  much  the  same  advice  to  a  professional  in  a 
tournament.  The  professional  was  frequently  very  short  in  his  putting,  and 
the  caddie  at  length  remonstrated.  'Het  the  ha',  min;  het  the  ba'.  What 
are  ye  frichtened  for  ? '  The  advice  was  taken.  The  exhortation  inspireil 
confidence,  and  the  putting  very  perceptibly  improved.  It  is  confidence  that 
is  needed,  and  a  caddie  who  knows  his  business  often  succeeds  in  some  occult 
magnetic  way  in  imparting  it  to  the  timid  golfer.  As  a  general  rule,  how- 
ever, there  is  nothing  better  than  the  policy  of  self-help  and  persistent  effort. 
The  younger  player  who  has  mastered  the  rudiments  of  the  game,  and  who 
at  first  falls  an  easy  victim  to  the  old  golfing  hand,  has  only  to  continue  the 
struggle  to  find  the  element  of  funk  gradually  broken  on  the  wheel  of  growing 
experience,  and  to  see  his  master  occasionally  fail  at  a  critical  stage  of  the 
game,  because  now  pressed  by  a  steadiness  and  accuracy  as  good  as  his  own. 

In  a  club  match,  a  brilliant  young  player,  who  had  carried  off  all  the 
honours  on  bis  own  green,  had  to  encounter  the  first  man  of  the  opposing 
team— a  reliable  and  experienced  golfer.  They  halved  the  first  four  holes : 
then  by  exceptional  putts  at  the  fifth  and  sixth,  the  older  player  stood  two 
up.     Thus  far  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  the  younger  mun's  golf,  but  at  this 
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stage  he  made  the  chicken-hearted  remarii — '  You  'II  ^t  a'  the  rest  uoo.'  He 
was  the  wretched  victim  of  funk  ;  from  this  point  his  game  was  limp  and  loose 
and  at  the  end  of  the  round  he  was  ten  down.  What  was  the  cause  of  this 
entire  collapse  of  nerve  ?  Two  steals  on  the  putting-green  b]r  his  opponent 
What  was  the  cure  ?  A  common-sense  view  of  the  situation.  Although  two 
down  at  the  sixth  hole,  his  game  was  quite  good,  and  he  bad  simply  to  peg 
away  undismayed — without  pressing — for  there  was  no  other  conceivable  way 
of  bringing  matters  right  Victory  might  not  have  been  bis,  but  the  defeat 
would  have  been  an  honourable  one  and  less  disastrous  to  his  side.  So  long 
as  one  is  playing  a  good  average  game,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  any 
losing  of  heart  or  hope— no  matter  how  phenomenal  an  opponent's  putting 
may  be  for  a  hole  or  two.  A  little  experience,  I  venture  to  think,  will 
conlirm  this  common-sense  reflection. 

Competitions  for  prizes  are  often  very  disappointing  to  young  enthusiasts. 
The  85  which  was  so  easily  achieved  in  a  friendly  match  a  few  days  before, 
and  which,  with  a  decent  handicap,  promised  a  sure  win,  becomes  on  the  day 
of  battle  a  hideous  103.  The  disappointment  is  as  gall,  and  the  best  face  has 
to  be  found  for  a  case  of  unmitigated  funk.  A  few  competitions,  however, 
will  mend  matters.  The  additional  anxiety  invariably  present  on  field-days 
will  be  modified  by  an  increase  of  confidence — the  sure  reward  of  patient 
perseverance — and  the  disheartening  difference  between  the  friendly  match 
score,  and  that  of  the  club  competition  will  be  gradually  reduced  to  a 
vanishing  quantity  :  for,  on  the  links,  as  in  the  more  commonplace  fields 
of  human  activity,  the  cheering  promise  of  ancient  wisdom  is  faithfully  kept, 
that  '  to  the  persevering  mortal,  the  blessed  immortals  are  swift.' 

Of  course,  so  long  as  men  have  nerves,  the  trouble  will  never  be  entirely 
eradicated,  but  experience  seems  to  indicate  very  clearly  that  the  maximum  of 
control  will  be  found  on  the  lines  we  have  ventured  to  lay  down. 

Ranoom  Rbminiscenceb 
By  R.  J.  B.  Tail 
In  1869,  when  the  whale  came  in  at  Longniddry  a  friend  and  I,  both 
boys,  and  both  'gowf-daft,'  took  our  irons  and  played  shots  over  the 
whale's  back.  My  friend,  another  day,  went  to  see  the  whale  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  playing  a  shot  from  ofl^  its  back.  A  favourite  pastime  of 
ours  was  to  lay  down  a  lucifer  match  and  light  it  by  hitting  the  brimstone 
with  the  bone  of  the  club  at  full  swing.  Another  player,  when  the  weather 
was  wet,  would  go  into  a  bedroom  and  place  a  hat  in  the  bed  and  play 
iron  shots  from  the  floor  into  it.  We  played  shots  over  the  church  steeple 
at  Aberlady,  over  Gosford  House,  and  we  even  took  our  clubs  to  Coldstream 
for  the  purpose  of  playing  balls  across  the  Tweed  during  our  Christmas 
holidays.     On  one  occasion,  when  young  Tom  Morris  came  to  Luffhess  to 
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practise  for  the  first  professional  match  of  importance  that  had  ever  taken 
place  there,  viz.,  that  between  Bob  Ferguson  and  himself,  he  stayed  with  us  at 
the  Golf  Hotel  at  Aberlady,  and  occupied  the  same  bedroom  as  I  did.    We  kept 
all  our  clubs  there  beside  us,  and  spent  part  of  each  night  playing  iron  shots 
for  pennies  from  the  hearth-rug  into  a  hat  which  we  placed  in  the  bed.     We 
often  had  some   clubs  in  bed  beside 
us,  and  not  infrequently  got  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  to  illustrate  to  each 
other  how  certain   shots  ought  to  be 
overcome,  to  go  over  the  different  styles 
of  the  golfers  we  knew,  and  to  imitate 
the  various  characters  themselves. 

In  playing  one  wet  day,  my  favourite 
driver  broke  through  the  middle  of  the 
head,  leaving  a  part  of  the  bone  and 
part  of  the  lead  sticking  out.  These 
1  filed  off,  making  the  club  into  a  little 
spoon,  much  less  even  than  the  present 
brassie.  I  found  it  very  handy  for  play- 
ing out  of  ruts  and  cups :  in  playing 
one  day  with  young  Tom  I  allowed  him 
to  have  a  few  strokes  with  it,  and  he 
thought  so  much  of  it  that  the  next 
time  he  came  back  to  Aberlady  he  had 
two  similar  little  clubs  with  him.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  being  so  small 
they  wouldn't  stand,  and  so  brass  was 
put  on  the  bottom,  hence  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  brassie-niblick,  the  outcome 
of  the  wooden  niblick. 

Among  the  Luffness  golfers  of  those 
days  no  one  was  more  enthusiastic 
than  the  minister  of  the  parish,  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Tait,  who  invariably  had  the 
same  caddie  when  playing.  At  the 
thirteenth  hole  there  was  a  pond  which 
was  known  as  the  '  Barrel '  from  the  fact 

of  a  barrel  being  placed  there  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  wild  fowl  which  came 
to  the  pond ;  but  as  the  minister  used  to  drive  his  ball  into  it  so  frequently  it 
eventually  got  the  name  of  the  '  Minister's  Pond.'  He  used  to  get  his  caddie 
to  take  off  his  boots  to  be  ready  to  go  in  for  the  ball  before  playing.  It  was 
this  same  minister  who  played  against  old  Tom  Morris  with  a  bow  and  arrow. 

Until  the  opening  of  the  links  and  the  formation  of  the  Luff'ness   Golf 
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Club,  the  game  in  East  Lothian  was  confined  to  a  comparatively  few  players. 
The  DirletoQ  Castle  Golf  Club  had  gone  completely  out  of  existence ; 
even  the  medals  had  disappeared.  When  sn  East  Lothian  gentleman  was 
sojourning  at  the  town  of  Bristol  he  accidentally  found,  exposed  for  sale 
in  a  pawnbroker's  sale-room,  '  The  Stamford  Hall  Medal,'  which  he  secured 
and  handed  to  the  secretary  of  the  late  Club,  Mr.  George  Stevens,  of  the 
Golf  Hotel,  who  found  other  two  medals,  and  who,  along  with  some 
others,  held  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  starting  the  Club  again.  Mr. 
Stevens  occupied  the  chair.  Mr,  Stevens  always  occupied  the  chair — no 
matter  how  few  he  bad  to  preside  over.  If  only  three  or  four  players  com- 
peted you  could  make  pretty  certain  of  reading  in  the  HaddingUmt}urt  Courier, 
'the  competitors  afterwards  dined  in  the  Golf  Hotel,  Mr.  Stevens  occupy- 
ing the  chair.'  At  the  first  competition,  after  the  second  formation  of  the 
Club,  three  medals  were  competed  for  by  three  players — Frank  Burnet,  James 
Hunter,  jun.j  and  R.  Tait,  sen.,  one  of  whom,  on  being  asked  when  they  had 
returned  home  to  Aherlady,  how  they  had  got  on — replied — '  O  splendidly ! 
we  got  a  medal  apiece.' 

The  late  Mr.  Robert  Traill  of  Aherlady,  at  a  golfing  dinner  in  September  of 
1 869  or  thereabouts,  on  his  health,  as  the  oldest  golfer  present,  being  proposed 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Hope,  stated  that  he  was  then  seventy-seven  years  of  age, 
and  that  although  he  was  never  a  great  player  he  had  played  nearly  all  his  life. 
At  the  time  referred  to,  he  might  have  been  seen  going  to  and  returning  from 
Gullane  on  Saturdays  with  a  good  big  set  of  clubs.  For  a  irail  and  thin  old 
gentleman  like  him,  it  seemed  really  beyond  his  strength :  but  walking  to 
Gullane,  playing  a  game,  and  walking  slowly  back,  was  his  favourite  exercise, 
in  rain  and  wind,  when  he  was  scarcely  able  to  battle  against  the  latter.  It 
was  a  very  common  remark  to  hear  from  one  of  the  villagers  on  seeing  him 
returning  from  Gullane  :  '  Isn't  he  really  a  wonderfu'  auld  body,  Mr.  Traill, 
gauQ  awa'  a'  the  wey  tae  Gillin  tae  play  at  the  gowf ;  and  although  he  's  aye 
perfectly  done  oot,  and  hardly  able  tae  draw  ae  leg  efter  the  ither,  he  aye 
looks  sae  pleasant.'  Another  very  old  golfer  was  Mr.  Mackay,  the  road 
surveyor,  who  for  many  years  lived  in  The  Whim  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  hill 

the  home  of  the  Dawsons — who  was  a  much  older  man  than  even  Mr. 

Traill,  and  played  daily  until  he  was  considerably  upwards  of  eighty.  Mr. 
Mackay  was  one  of  the  old  school  of  golfers,  who  always  played  with  a  tail 
coat  and  a  dress  haL  He  had  a  great  fund  both  of  wit  and  satire,  and  very 
few  could  make  a  joke  at  his  expense. 

When  the  Lufiness  Golf  Club  was  started,  Mr,  Hope  of  Lufiness  and  all  his 
brothers  took  a  great  interest  in  the  club — Captain  Geoi^,  Captain  Montague, 
Mr.  Edward,  Mr.  Douglas,  and  Mr.  Herbert-^and  encouraged  it  by  bringing 
many  people  of  distinction  and  rank  to  the  green,  and  by  giving  many  prizes, 
Mr.  Douglas  Hope's  prise  was  in  the  form  of  six  suits  of  the  Lufiness  Golf 
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Club  uoiform — pate  blue  jacket  and  cap  and  wbite  trousers — for  the  six  best 
scores  for  the  President's  medal 

Among  the  golfers  of  East  Lothian  old  Robert  Hay  was  one  of  the  oldest, 
and  it  might  not  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  he  was  the  Urat  who  introduced 
the  leather  face  for  clubs.  Mr.  Hay  was  a  shoemaker,  and  about  forty  years 
a^,  when  his  clubs  began  to  give  way  in  the  face,  he  thought  that  leather 
was  the  best  substitute  for  wood,  and  so  mended  one  in  that  way,  with  glue 
and  wooden  sprigs,  which  gave  such  a  satisfactory  result,  that  all  his  clubs,  with 
the  exception  of  his  putter,  were  done  up  with  leather ;  this  induced  others  to 
try  it.  For  many  years  he  was  the  only  person  who  mended  clubs  in  this 
way,  and  no  one  could  do  it  better.  Then  thb  excellent  device,  as  it  became 
known,  was  adopted  by  club-makers  at  Musselburgh  and  St.  Andrews. 

The  Thomtree  Golf  Club  in  Prestonpans,  was  formed  just  about  forty  years 
ago  (although  golf  had  been  played  there  more  than  a  century  before)  by  old 
Robert  Hay,  Robert  Tait,  senior,  William  Carse,  and  Dr.  Ritchie,  over  a  tumbler 
of  toddy  in  John  Grieve's  Ship  Inn  one  night,  and  has  been  in  existence  ever 
since.  The  club  took  its  name  from  the  historical  thomtree  near  Meadow- 
mill,  between  Cockenzie  and  Tranent.  Although  the  links,  through  the 
encroachment  of  the  sea,  had  become  much  reduced  in  size,  there  was  some 
good  golf  played — old  Willie  Park  sometimes  appearing  to  give  the  golfers  a 
treat  When  old  Willie  won  the  champion  belt,  he  brought  it  to  Prestonpans 
to  show  it  to  us.  Among  the  golfers  of  the  village  there  was  not  a  greater 
worthy  than  Tom  Purres  (Purves),  who  was  an  old  soldier,  a  great  hand  at  a 
practical  joke,  and  who  used  to  play  a  deal  on  the  Sea  Green.  I  remember 
one  evening  of  playing  there  along  with  other  boys,  driving  balls  between 
the  foot  of  the  wynd  and  the  Blue  Stane,  when  Tom  made  his  appearance,  and 
put  down  a  ball,  tee'd  it,  and  asked  me  to  drive  it  just  to  see  how  it  would  fly. 

'  And  what  if  I  put  it  over  the  LulFness  wall,  Tom  ?' 

'  Nae  fears  o'  that,'  said  he. 

I  played  the  ball,  which  operation  gave  my  arms  such  a  shock  that  they 
had  a  feeling  of  needles  and  pins,  the  ball  only  went  a  short  distance,  the 
impact  making  a  great  dent  in  the  face  of  my  club. 

'  Hoo  d"  ye  like  that  ba'  ?  '  said  he—'  that  gars  yer  fingers  dinnle  !' 

So  it  did,  for  it  was  a  small  iron  cannon-ball  painted  white. 

The  following  names  were  familiar  among  East  Lothian  golfers  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Prestonpans,  being  those  of  the  oldest  members  and  non-mem- 
bers of  the  Thomtree  Club :— Robert  Smith  » »  and  his  son  '  Parkie,' ' '  Geoi^ 
Swan,'*  Captain  Kay,*  Captain  Ross,i=  David  Macairo,'  George  Robertson,* 
Andrew  Nicol,'*  Frank,>*  Charles,^  and  James  Burnet,"  James  Sinclair,  James 
Dunn,'  John  Black,*  and  Archie  Pow,'  ^  of  Tranent,  Charlie  Grieve,*  Bank- 


'  Medal  Winners.  '  These  look  p«l  in  competitions  and  were  good  pUyera. 
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park,  Sam  Wilkinsoa,*  *  Lentioxlove,  William  *  and  James  Croal,^  R.  M.  Temple,* 
Alexander  Paul,*  Hogarth,  Haddington,  Dr.  Ritchie,^  and  his  successor  Dr.  King,* 
William  Carse,'  *  Robert  Tait.,  sen,'  *  Robert  Hay,i  *  Tom  Pow,i «  John  Edgar," 
George  Hay,  Joseph  Drysdale,  James  Brown,  Archie  Greenfield,*  Archie 
Wright,  James  Grant  and  Grant*  (Howieson),  Ebenezer  Tombull,'  J,  Blaikie, 
Sandy  Cunningham,  Mr.  Oliver,  David  Syme,  Prestonhouse,  Tom  Merrilees, 
George  Fiddes,  George  Clark,  Sandy  Fortune,  Archie  Menzies  (Queen's  Prize 
winner  subsequently),  G.  Hunter  MacKenzie,  James  Louden,*  The  players 
among  the  boys  were;  Johnnie  Goorlay,'  Bob  Hay,*  John  Jones,'  Robert 
Jones,"  R.  Tait,  Jun.,^  J.  Burnet  Smith  (now  Dr.  Smith,  husband  of  Annie 
Swan),  John  Stuart*  and  Willie  Carse,  John  Kay,  John  Ross,  Willie  Wakelin, 
James  Pow,  jun.,^  and  Willie  Rogerson.  These  boys  played  well.  Some  of 
tfaera  could  hold  their  own  with  the  men,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  just  entering  their  teens.  It  was  a  proud  moment  in  the  lives  of  both 
boys  and  men  when  they  first  succeeded  in  carrying  the  '  knowe,'  but,  alas ! 
where  are  they  all  to-day?  Out  of  the  number  more  than  thirty  have 
gone  to  their  rest.  Robert  Tait,  sen.,  holed  the  Harbour  hole  on  three 
occasions  in  one  stroke.  Messrs.  Carse,  Hay,  Frank  and  James  Burnet  were 
the  representatives  of  the  Thomtree  in  the  County  Competition  for  the 
Wemyss  Cup,  winning  it  the  first  year.  At  the  first  annual  dinner,  at 
which  Lord  Wemyss  (then  Lord  Elcho),  Mr.  Hope,  his  brother,  and  many 
others  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  were  present,  Carse  composed  a  song  after 
the  game,  and  sung  it  to  the  tune  'The  King  of  the  Cannibal  Islands.'  It 
was  well  composed  and  well  sung,  and  gave  much  pleasure  and  amusement  to 
those  who  listened  to  it,  as  it  contained  puns  and  satirical  fun. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  once  played  a  game  on  Prestonpaus  course,  and  in  going  to 
the  links  walked  down  a  narrow  lane  next  to  the  Brewery.  In  1863  I  remem- 
ber walking  with  my  father  to  the  green,  and  asking  him  why  it  was  that  in 
going  to  golf  he  always  went  down  this  vennel.  He  replied,  '  All  great  men 
walk  down  here :  Sir  Walter  Scott  once  walked  through  it.'  '  Did  you  see 
him  f  I  asked.  'No,'  he  said,  'but  I  have  seen  a  man  who  saw  him,  and  so 
have  you.'  He  referred  to  old  Willie  Wright,  who  was  then  9^  years  of  age, 
and  lived  opposite  the  narrow  lane  referred  to.  What  used  to  be  a  great 
vexation  and  hindrance  to  golfers  was  the  fishermen's  nets  being  spread  out 
to  diy  on  the  Links,  after  having  undergone  the  process  of '  barking,'  to  make 
them  resist  the  sea-water,  and  golfers  were  quite  as  great  a  vexation  to  the 
fishermen,  for  balls  were  often  played  from  off  the  nets  and  considerable 
damage  done  to  them.  One  of  my  earliest  recollections  of  golf  at  Prestonpans, 
was  of  old  Willie  Park  making  me  a  very  little  golf-ball.  No.  25,  and  also  of 

'  Medal  winners.  *  These  took  part  in  compelitions  and  were  good  players. 

*  Good  playeis  among  the  boys. 
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George  Fiddes,  the  blackiunith,  making  me  a  little  cleek  to  inatch  it,  like  the 
man  who  found  the  bung  getting  a  barrel  made  to  fit  it  My  first  shot  was 
played  from  the  street  up  a  narrow  lane  called  the  Pottery  Close,  and  it  hit  a 
Etout  lady  on  the  ankle,  who  waa  so  annoyed  that  she  caught  up  a  half  brick 
and  hurled  it  at  me,  hitting  me  about  the  feet  with  such  hostile  vigour  that  I 
limped  home.  As  I  grew  a  little  older  I  was  frequently  sent  messages  to 
Musselburgh  to  Park's  and  M'Ewan's  with  clubs  to  get  mended,  and  was  much 
taken  up  with  the  dexterous  manner  in  which  the  large  heads  of  drivers, 
spoons  and  putters  were  rasped  from  the  wooden  blocks  into  shape,  the  leads 
run  in,  and  how  the  pins  for  the  bones  were  shaped  with  a  chisel,  generally 
out  of  broken  pieces  of  old  hickory  bandies,  the  heads  stained  and  varnished, 
glued  and  whipped  (the  process  of  conglutination  requiring  about  an  hour  and 
a  half  before  msping  down  to  be  whipped  or  warped),  and  how  the  men  with 
huge  pieces  of  wood  used  to  mangle  the  leathers,  and  how  I  used  to  try  a 
stroke  coming  down  the  links.  W.  Carse  was  a  frequent  winner  in  those  days, 
until  a  player  from  Fifeshire,  Andrew  Nicol,  became  a  strong  rival  and  a  medal- 
winner.  A  boy  (Smith)  who  got  the  name  of  '  Parkie,'  on  one  occasion,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  beating  every  one,  his  score  being  an  average  of  four 
strokes.  Park  came  down  about  this  time  and  played  Carse,  on  bis  one  leg 
too,  and  beat  faim,  much  to  the  surprise,  humiliation  and  chagrin  of  the  latter's 
friends.  Carse  was  not  only  a  capital  player,  but  a  genius  as  well,  being  a  poet, 
painter,  scientist,  musician,  and  a  roan  who  could  do  anything  he  set  his  mind 
to.  At  this  time  and  for  many  years,  all  the  clubs  of  the  golfers  were  kept  in 
the  workshop  of  old  Robert  Hay  (a  man  of  deep  thought  and  possessing  much 
general  knowledge),  where  the  players  generally  met  after  the  game  to  clean 
and  put  past  their  clubs.  Many  extraordinary  games  were  played,  after  it  was 
dark,  among  the  enthusiasts.  Many  explanations  were  made  of  how  games  were 
lost  and  won,  when  one  might  have  heard  such  a  remark  as  '  Dagsend,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  that  wee  bit  turf  at  the  last  hole  we  should  have  won.'  Discussions 
upon  the  American  War,  Garibaldi,  Alabama  claims,  the  Great  Eastern,  the 
Atlantic  Cable,  and  all  matters  relative  to  Church  and  State,  were  as  long  and 
as  fully  gone  into,  as  if  the  golfers  had  been  a  Royal  Commission  appointed 
to  consider  the  subjects,  till  sometimes  far  into  the  night,  when  the  candle 
would  undergo  the  treatment  of  snuffing  no  longer,  at  which  stage  one  of 
thero,  who  was  an  admirer  of  Robert  Bums  would  exclaim  ; 

Nae  man  cbti  tether  time  nor  tide ; 

The  hour  approaches,  Tam  maun  ride  : 

when  the  party  would  rise  to  come  away  home,  each,  no  doubt,  in  expectation 
of  getting  a  scolding  for  remaining  so  late.  Robert  Hay  was  a  musician,  and 
made  an  .i£olian  harp,  a  bass  fiddle,  and  two  small  ones.  He  was  a  good  shot, 
but  although  he  could  read  the  smallest  print  with  the  naked  eye,  he  always 
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used  two  pairs  of  spectacles  when  golfing.  Feather  balls  were  in  great 
abundance,  the  new  smooth  gutta-percha  ball  not  being  so  much  liked.  The 
firet  appearance  of  the  hammered  or  grooved  ball  at  Prestonpans  was  in  a 
match  between  Dow  and  Park.  This  ball  gave  unbounded  satisfaction, 
although  it  was  found,  before  hammering  was  resorted  to,  not  to  be  capable  of 
flying  well  until  it  was  knocked  out  of  shape.  There  would  seem  to  be  little 
doubt  that  the  successor  of  the  feather  ball  —  the  smooth  gutta-percha 
ball,  which  would  not  fly  until  disfigured,  was  disliked  in  even  a  greater 
degree  than  the  machine-grooved  ball  which  succeeded  the  hand-hammered 
ball.  Golf  was  then  played  without  the  dynamical  weighings  of  cause 
and  effect  which  have  in  later  years  been  ably  stated  by  Professor 
Tait,  and  so,  when  scientific  argument — in  which  the  genius  who  was  a 
cultured  scholar  largely  abounded — was  brought  to  bear  upon  how  the 
flight  of  a  golf-ball  might  be  improved,  bis  associates  would  invariably  say, 
'That's  all  very  well,  but  there's  nothing  like  the  auld  feather  ba*  yet.' 
At  the  coal-hill  in  those  days  the  colliers  took  to  playing  golf,  and  had 
fashioned  their  clubs  in  a  design  of  their  own— handle  and  head  being  roughly 
made  from  one  piece  of  thorn — most  uncouth,  ungainly-looking  objects.  It 
was  in  this  same  (Hay's)  shop  where  Robert  Smith,  a  tall,  powerful-looking 
man,  who  afterwards  went  to  Australia,  put  to  the  golfers  the  problem,  viz. : 
'  It  is,  gentlemen,  merely  a  matter  of  simple  proportion,  and  stands  to  reason, 
for  instance,  that  if  your  wee  boy  Robert  there  with  his  wee  club  and  wee 
ball  can  drive  a  hundred  yards,  I,  who  am  three  times  his  height,  with  a  club 
three  times  the  length  and  a  ball  three  times  the  size,  ought  to  drive  three 
times  farther  than  he.'  This  sage  philosopher  brought  his  theory  into  practice 
before  an  admiring  group,  but  his  first  ball,  and  all  the  succeeding  lulls  he 
played,  only  rolled  along  the  ground,  thereby  testifying  to  the  absurdity  of 
his  notion  with  regard  to  driving  power.  These  happy  meetings  which  for 
many  a  year  had  been  held  in  the  wee  shop  were,  by  the  result  of  a 
practical  joke,  brought  to  an  abrupt  and  unpleasant  termination.  It  happened 
that,  after  a  day's  golf,  old  Robert's  cronies  had  returned  and  sat  down  to 
an  extemporised  refreshment  of  Prestonpans  beer — all  sitting  on  the  woiHi- 
men's  stools,  quite  regardless  of  cobbler's  wax,  tackets,  sparables,  awls,  and 
things  technical  to  the  trade — when  one  of  the  party  assembled  said,  'Well, 
gentlemen,  I  think  a  little  beer  after  a  few  rounds  at  golf  does  one  a 
deal  of  good ;  if  we  had  just  a  little  bit  of  gowdie  (Gouda  cheese)  to  it, 
our  further  requirements  would  be  trifling  indeed.'  A  wag,  who  had 
just  come  in  shortly  before,  remarked,  'Welt,  if  you  are  not  too  particular 
you  might  have  that  also,  but  perhaps  it  is  not  over  clean,  for  I  have  been  to 
Edinburgh,  and  it  may  be  a  little  dirty  through  having  been  in  my  pocket, 
but  just  give  it  a  bit  scrape  ;  here  it  is,'  The  bit  of  cheese  was  accepted  with 
profound  thanks,  scraped  by  the  recipient,  who  was  loud  in  the  praise  of 
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Gouda:  he  had  just  cut  off  a  mouthful  and  put  it  in  his  mouth,  when  he  gave 
vent  to  such  a  volley  of  undignified  language  as  must  not  be  repeated  here — 
the  fact  being  that  the  wag  had  simply  lifted  a  bit  of  soap  used  in  cobbling, 
and]  unseen  by  any  one,  shaped  it  something  like  a  slice  of  cheese.  This 
was  the  termination  of  the  happy  meetings  held  there,  only  to  he  revived, 
however,  in  the  Queen's  Arms  Inn,  the  archives  of  which  mi^t  supply  an  in- 
terminable multiplicity  of  jokes  comprehensive  enough  to  dll  a  large  volume. 

Trains,  coaches,  and  conveyances  being  few  and  unhandy  in  the  district  in 
those  days,  it  was  a  common  thing  for  Carse,  Tait,  Hay,  and  others  to  walk  to 
Gullane,  play  three  rounds,  dine  in  the  Gullane  Inn  (George  Stevens  in  the 
chair),  and  travel  home,  thinking  a  good  deal  of  warlocks  and  witches,  as  they 
journeyed  in  the  dark.  They  left  no  time  for  sleep,  so  they  were  always 
ready  to  start  business  early  next  morning.  Tait  very  often  brought  home 
the  medal,  his  best  opponent  being  old  Craven,  a  capital  player,  who  grasped 
his  club  with  the  left  hand  downmost,  and  who  could,  when  in  his  game,  give 
any  Musselburgh  man  a  stiff  fight 

OUR  ESSAYISTS 

'  Thi  otnyist,'  aooording  to  Alaionder  Smith,  '  pUf  s  with  his  subjeot  &«  Hunlet  play*  with  Yoriek'B 
ikull.'  In  the  qiiaint  linea  which  intniducie  this  put  of  our  volume,  and  whiob  make  one  of  the 
beet  eeaaji  on  '  Gowf  uid  Life,'  there  is  a  touch  of  the  Dane  philoeopbiBing  over  hie  poor  Yoriek. 
But  golf  aa  a  subject  verj'  much  alive,  will  be  found  to  be  treated  by  our  various  euiayiats  with 
all  the  Prince  of  Denmark'a  wiadom  and  none  of  hie  melanoholy.  Our  reader?  will  do  doubt 
wish  to  have  some  personal  notes  about  them.    These  we  give  u  briefiy  as  possible. 

Mb.  Johh  Oiddii  is  a  native  of  Fortress.  As  one  of  the  staff  of  the  Seotnnan,  he  has  for 
many  yean  been  resident  in  Edinburgh.  No  one  knows  more  about  the  Iiler«tura  of  the  North 
Pole  and  the  Arctic  r^ons,  for  geography  is  one  of  his  hobbiea,  and  no  one  is  bett«r  aoquainted 
with  the  English  literature  of  the  EliiabeUuui  age.  But  it  is  as  a  writer  about  our  own  coasts  and 
our  own  Lterature  that  Mr.  Geddio  is  best  VnowH.  Tht  Fringa  of  Fijt,  Tkt  Water  of  Leitk 
from  Smirce  (o  Sta,  and  The  BaVaditU  (just  recently  published),  are  the  works  by  which  bo  is 
beet  known.  Of  bis  pithy  style,  wide  culture  and  quiet  humour,  these  and  bis  other  writings  are 
witnesBCB.  Be  is  at  his  best  as  a  conversatlanalist,  especially  iu  a  walk  by  the  Pentlands,  which 
he  knows  even  better  than  did  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Of  Loan  Wkhibs  and  Mr.  BAuotia  we 
do  not  require  to  say  more  than  «e  have  already  said  in  our  volume.  Mr.  EowAan  L.  I.  Blitb  is 
in  some  respects  the  most  thoroughly  representative  of  all  our  East  Lothian  golfeni.  For  fifty 
years  he  has  been  in  the  forefront  as  a  player,  and  won  distinction  alike  in  match  and  medal 
play.  He  is  a  living  certificate  in  favour  of  golf,  for  though  now  on  the  shady  side  of  seventy, 
there  is  no  more  stalwart  figure  to  be  seen  on  the  links.  During  six  months  of  last  year  he  played 
aeO  rounds  (18  holes  eoob),  in  doing  which  be  must  have  walked  over  1000  miles.  His  scores  even 
now  are  but  a  short  way  behind  the  beat,  as  witness  B  90  at  Uuirfleld  last  year,  and  a  98  at  North 
Berwick  a  few  weeks  ago,  with  which  he  won  the  Dalrymple  Cup.  As  a  man  of  high  principle  and 
great  kindliness  of  heart  he  is  much  esteemed,  and  bis  '  reminiscences '  will,  we  are  sure,  be  valued 
by  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  Mr.  Bdhitnd  Yates  (1S31-1S93)  was  one  of  the  most  versatile 
joumalists,  and  one  of  the  most  prolific  novel-writers  of  his  time.  After  editing  Temple  Bar  and 
TiruU^t  Magoiint,  and  contributing  to  Hie  New  York  Herald,  Dailg  NeKi,  All  the  Year  Bonad, 
and  various  other  papers  and  ms^azines,  he  founded  The  World  in  the  year  1874.  His  remarks 
on  North  Berwick  here  given  appeared  in  that  paper  seven  years  ago.  'The  Colohel'  who 
contributes  the  next  paper  is  not  'Bogey,'but  one  who,  as  an  opponent  of  that  dusky  old  gentle- 
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mui,  had  hia  irork  out  out  for  him.  Ur.  J.  P.  Choal  ia  on  old  HaddingMn  boy,  hia  fallier 
having  been  one  of  the  founden  of  the  Saddingtontkin  Coarter,  After  being  trained  to  newg- 
pkper  work  at  home,  Hr.  Cnml  became  eonneoted  with  the  ScoUmnn.  That  waa  twentj  f  eart  ago, 
Jut  after  the  publication  ot  Hr.  Clark's  vork  on  Oolf,  and  the  Seottman,  preedeot  fn  dUoeniDg 
the  coming  '  boom '  in  the  game,  iutnuted  him  with  the  description  of  all  the  important  matehea 
between  young  Tommy  Morrii  and  Davie  Strath,  which  are  now  among  the  elanla  etenls  ot  golf. 
Ht.  Croal  is  hinuetf  a  good  and  keen  player,  and  bu  played  with  laeccH  in  medal  competitiona 
and  in  many  good  founomea.  Ha  haa  for  the  laat  twelve  yean  been  aettled  in  London,  and  there 
he  waa  one  of  the  originaton  of  the  Parliamentary  Oolf  Handicap  Tournament,  the  committee 
of  which  haa  ainta  ita  inatitutlon  to  1892  had  him  for  one  of  ita  membere.  He  very  actively  asaiated 
alto  in  the  foundation  of  the  TooUng  Bee  Club— the  firat  golf  club  near  London  to  ahow  what 
generooi  expenditure  ean  do  for  an  inland  linki,  and  ainoe  the  Funedown  coune  waa  aeoored  he 
haa  been  a  member  ot  committee,  and  of  great  aervice  in  the  laying  out  ot  that  eonrse  and  bringing 
it  into  ita  preaent  fine  ooodition.  Mr.  Jobh  HiKKtsoH,  aon  of  the  late  Sir  George  Harrison,  Lord 
pTovcat  of  Edinburgh,  toUowa  worthily  in  hia  father's  footitepa  by  taking  great  iotareet  in  the 
welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  city.  As  a  member  of  the  Pen  and  Pencil  Cluh  he  haa  bad  an  active 
part  in  the  Club's  laudable  endeavour  to  place  suitable  inscriptions  on  tlie  houses  formcHy  occupied 
by  famous  literary  men,  atatesmen,  etc  He  ia  an  ardent  lover  of  nature.  Of  thia,  uid  of  his 
literary  culture  the  eaaay  on  Oullane  Hill,  one  of  many  auch  from  his  pen,  may  be  taken  as 
evidence.  Hr.  A.  J.  Robhison  ia  one  of  the  best-known  names  in  the  golfing  world  of  to-day,  he 
being  editor  ot  Golf,  the  flnt  weekly  paper  devoted  to  the  game,  and  the  firat  authority  on  all  that 
oonoeniB  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  Bt.  Andrewa  Golf  Code.  Mr.  Robertson  was  bom 
within  bow-ahot  of  the  Links  of  St.  Rule — at  Ferry -Port-on -Craig.  He  waa  for  some  time  con- 
nected with  the  Seottman,  and  wrote  to  that  paper  the  socount  of  the  last  match  between  old  Tom 
Morris  and  old  Willie  Park,  also  the  account  of  the  obampionahip  meeting  at  StAndrews  in  1S82 
when  Bob  Ferguson  waa  vietorioua  for  the  third  time  in  Buaceaaion.  He  then  joined  the  Parlia- 
mentary ataff  of  the  Tiiitti,  on  which  he  still  continues.  With  the  development  of  golf  at  the  great 
metropolis  he  haa  had  a  good  deal  to  do.  there  being  few  players  in  and  about  London  at  the 
time  he  went  there.  To  the  Ec)ui  he,  in  1S84,  contributed  an  artide  drawing  attention  to  the  spread 
of  the  game.  Even  in  1890,  when  he  started  Oolf,  a  good  many  shook  their  heads,  thinldng  he 
would  not  find  material  to  keep  the  venture  going.  His  difficulty  now  is  to  find  lOom  tor  what  is 
sent  to  him.  In  editing  the  paper  he  has  atriven  to  make  it  worthy  of  the  game,  and  has  gathered 
round  bim  a  large  company  of  eantributors,  many  of  whose  artidea  are  of  great  permanent  value. 
We  take  thia  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  great  aasialanoe  we  have  reoeived  from  Oolf.  the 
editor  having  given  ua  full  use  of  any  illoatrationa  and  articles  required  for  thia  volume.  Ur. 
Robertson  has  a  fluent  and  well-informed  pen,  and  hia  eaaaya  are  always  delightful  to  read.  He  can 
play  golf  as  well  as  explain  ita  laws  and  enrich  ita  literature,  hia  position  being  oloee  on  acratoh  in 
the  Parliamentary  Tournament,  and  aeveral  scratch  trophies  have  fallen  to  hia  olub  and  ball,  notably 
the  Loudon  Scottish  Autumn  Scratch  Hedal  in  1895,  won  with  S3  over  Wimbledon.  He  haa  had  to  do 
with  the  arranging  of  moat  of  the  great  professional  matches  of  recent  yeara.  Among  the  oontribulora 
to  Golf  no  one  writes  better  than  ths  Hev.  W.  PHotinrooT,  most  of  whose  article  on  '  Funk '  flnt 
appeared  in  that  paper.  There  ia  a  fine  St.  Andrews  ring  about  his  essays :  he  goes  back  to 
the  golden  age  when  young  Tommy  waa  king,  and  his  descriptiona  of  the  play  and  the  players  in 
those  famous  times  are  vivid,  interesting,  and  valuable.  Mr.  Proudfoot  ia  one  of  the  best  of 
our  many  clerical  golfers.  When  a  student  at  SL  Andrews  University,  be  made  good  use  of  the 
opportunities  afforded  him  for  maateriog  the  game.  He  waa  captain  of  the  University  Club  and 
won  ita  medala ;  nod  in  1876  he  carried  off  the  inter-univeraity  medal  in  a  competition  open  to  the 
Scottish  Uoiveraitiea  at  Perth.  Since  coming  from  Arbroath  to  Haddington,  five  yean  ago,  he  haa 
won  the  captain'a  prize  at  Gullane  in  1893  and  the  president's  cluba  at  LuSnva  In  1891.  Hia 
proficiency  aa  a  player  therefore  entitles  him  to  write  with  authority  on  the  game.  Ma.  R.  J.  B. 
Tatt  has  been  refnred  to  aa  the  repreaentative  of  one  of  the  oldest  golfing  famillea  in  the  county, 
and  a  capital  player  ;  he  haa  an  enormoua  fund  of  golfing  and  other  local  historical  lore,  of  which 
what  is  here  printed  is  only  a  specimen.  It  ia  right  to  say  that  his  remarks  were  jotted  down  and 
tnmsmitted  to  us  in  no  particular  order,  but  aa  they  occurred  to  memory. 
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Ip  there  'e  a  hole  ia  a'  your  coats, 

I  rede  ye  tent  it : 
A  chiet  'a  amang  ye  takm'  notes. 

And,  faith,  he  '11  prent  it. 

Robert  Burnt. 

Even  gamea  are  not  to  be  reganled  as  wholly  serious  :  they  have  their  lighter  ude, 
and  he  must  be  unhappily  constituted  who  cannot  relieve  the  graver  lalMurs  in  which 
his  favourite  pursuit  involves  him  by  watching  the  humours  and  comparing  notes  on 
the  proceedings  of  others  who  are  similarly  occupied. — A.  J.  Baffour. 

We  putt,  we  drive,  we  laugh,  we  chat. 

Our  strokes  and  jokes  aye  clinking, 
IVe  banish  all  extraneous  fat, 

And  all  extraneous  thinking. 

We  'II  cure  you  of  a  summer  cold. 

Or  of  a  winter  cough,  boys; 
We  '11  make  you  young,  even  when  you  're  old, 

So  come  and  play  at  golf,  boys. 

Jamet  Ballanline. 
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NOTES  AND  ANECDOTES 

Gutta-perchft 

^UlTA-PERCHA— the  precious  ^mofwliich  golf-balls  are  now 
made,  derives  its  name  from  the  Malayan  words  gueta,  a 
gfttn,  and  perleka,  a  cloth,  and  was  introduced  t«  the 
civilised  world  in  1842  by  Dr.  Mont^mery,  a  Scotch 
Bu^eon.  The  first  specimens  were  brought  to  London 
from  Singapore  by  Jose  Ameida,  and  the  propertiM  of  the 
gum  were  announced  by  Hancock, Wheatstone,  and  Faraday 
{Got/,  i.  p.  180). 

Campbell  of  Saddell,  a  member  of  the  North  Berwick 
Golf  Club,  is  Mid  to  have  brought  some  gutta-percha  balb 
from  London  to  St.  Andrews  in  1848. 

Mr.  H.  T.  Peter*  claims  to  have  been  the  first  t« 
introduce  the  new  gutta  ball  to  the  notice  of  the  golfing 
world,  at  the  spring  meeting  of  the  Innerleven  Club  in 
1848.  On  returning  before  that  meeting  from  France 
(where  golf  was  then  unknown)  he  saw  in  the  window  of  a 
shop  down  a  stur  in  St  David  Street,  Edinburgh,  a  placard 
bearing  the  words,  '  New  golf-balls  for  sale.'  He  purchased  one  for  a  Ehilling.  It 
was  covered  with  a  sort  of  '  size,'  which  he  rubbed  off.  He  and  his  brother  used  to 
play  guttas  with  a  piece  of  lead  fixed  in  the  centre  to  make  them  putt  more  accurately. 
Painting  the  halt  waa  an  afterthought 

Equal  Footing 

On  the  old  North  Berwick  course  it  required  a  particularly  good  shot  f^m  the  first 
teeing-grouud  to  get  the  ball  across  the  bum.  Sir  David  Baird,  one  day,  drove  into 
the  bum  and  played  the  ball  out,  standing  knee-deep  with  the  right  1^.  After 
playing  the  ball  successfully,  he  deliberately  immersed  the  left  leg  so  as  to  put  it  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  right,  and  continued  to  play  in  this  condition  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day, 

'  Reminiuemts  ef  Gelf  and  Celfert,  p.  lo. 
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John  Wood's  Swing 

One  of  the  urateb  players  of  tbe  old  North  Berwick  Club  was  Johii  Woodj  i 
merchant  His  swing  so  took  the  attention  of  the  local  youths  th&t  they  u 
imitate  what  they  called  '  John  Wood's  Swing.' 


Thomas  Walker,  a  club-maker  at  North  Berwick  in  the  old  days,  was  nicknamed 
'  Old  Bark,'  as  it  was  always  found  that  he  left  a  bit  of  bark  in  each  club-head  that 
he  made.     The  boys  in  ttiose  days  attached  a  willow  shaft  to  tbe  ctub-head. 

A  Sair  Yark 
Old  Thomas  Litster,  the  cowherd,  was  a  member  of  the  U.P.  Church,  North 
Berwick,  of  which  Rev.  Mr,  Dyer  was  then  minister.  Thomas  was  walking  about  ou 
the  west  side  of  Pointgarry  when  Mr.  Dyer,  who  was  a  keen  golfer,  drove  off  from 
I'ointgarry  and  unfortunately  struck  Thomas  on  the  back.  When  he  got  down  he 
went  over  to  Hiomas  and  remarked  :  '  This  golf  is  fine  exercise,  Thomas  ! '  Thomas 
replied  that  it  might  be  very  good  exercise,  but  that  it  would  be  a  long  time  ere  he 
(the  minister)  golfed  himself  into  heaven.  '  1  would  like,'  added  Thomas,  '  to  ken  wba 
gied  me  that  sair  yark  ! ' 

Grass 

'  Of  gnug,  in  the  metaphorical  sense  in  which  flesh  is  grass,  there  is  enough  and  to 
spare  at  North  Berwick.  It  is  crowded,  and  it  is  not  surprising  it  should  be  so.  It 
has  infinite  variety,  even  if  you  keep  on  the  course,  which  is  not  easy,  and  you  can  go 
round  it  three  times  a  day.  But,  above  all,  it  is  a  place  at  which  existence  is  possible, 
even  if  you  do  not  golf.  It  is  so  pretty,  and  pretty  in  such  a  heart-winning  way,  that 
you  can  spend  a  happy  time  only  looking  at  it ;  therefore  it  is  crowded.  Golfers  are 
busy,  and  swarm  about  the  first  tee  like  bees  the  whole  day,  only  they  make  no  honey. 
These  are  not  the  people  that  surprise  us.  One  of  our  worst  surprises  is  the  ubiquity 
of  the  North  Berwick  woman — a  solitary  lady,  whose  mixture  of  injured  dignity  and 
physical  fear  at  the  sound  of  the  word  '  fore '  is  a  very  interesting  study.  She  always 
walks  along  the  centre  of  the  course  under  cover  of  a  sunshade.  There  is  never  more 
than  one  in  sight  at  any  moment,  but  that  one  is  always  exactly  where  your  drive  shouM 
go.  Moreover,  there  can  be  no  room  for  doubt  in  the  mind  of  a:iy  moderately  reason- 
able man  that  the  links  of  North  Berwick  is  the  field  in  which  the  dragon's  teeth  were 
originally  sown,  and  that  they  are  still  prolific  ;  for  there  are  men  who  spring  up  in 
front  of  you  out  of  the  ground — not  only  in  a  single  night,  but  in  a  single  moment 
They  did  not  start  from  the  first  tee  in  front  of  you  ;  they  are  never  seen  to  finish  a 
round ;  they  have  no  caddie,  no  relatives  or  friends,— but  there  they  are.  They  appear 
before  you,  fully  armed,  with  golf  clubs  and  case,  and,  for  a  hole  or  two,  haunt  the 
exact  spot  on  which  you  want  to  pitch  your  ball.  Then  when  they  have  driven  you  to 
the  very  extreme  of  irritation  they  are  removed,  as  mysteriously  as  they  were  created, 
and  are  never  seen  again.  ...  Of  grass  on  golting-greens,  whetiier  human  or 
vegetable,  the  virtue  in  respect  of  its  quantity  is,  as  Aristotle  would  tell  us,  in  the 
meim.    What  a  pity  Aristotle  was  not  a  golfer I'—iT.  O.  Ilulchlnton  in  '  Golf,' ii.  p.  26. 
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The  Old  Cooper's  Hat 

Tli«  members  of  the  Old  North  Berwick  Club  used  to  have  their  marquee  in  the 
hollow  weet  from  where  it  is  at  present  aDDUolly  erected.  An  old  cooper  used  to  come 
along  on  his  pony  to  take  away  the  test  at  the  close  of  the  meeting.  He  had  a  big 
hat — an  old-foshioaed  one — wider  at  the  top  than  the  bottom.  The  old  cooper  filled 
the  hat  with  scraps  from  the  luncheon.  On  leaving,  his  hat  was  knocked  off  and  the 
scrape  ilew  in  all  directions,  the  boys  running  and  scrambling  for  the  scattered  contents, 
&nd  the  cooper  chasing  them. 

Mr.  HisIop''s  Terrier 
Mr.  Hislop,  who  was  a  keen  North  Berwick  player  of  a  generation  back,  had  a  little 
black  dug  named  '  Prince.'  It  had  been  trained  by  him  to  push  his  opponent's  ball 
into  the  burn.  Mr.  Lamhre  of  the  Royal  Hotel  had  struck  off,  and  his  ball  lay  at  the 
edge  of  the  ditch.  '  Prince '  at  once  pushed  it  into  the  ditch,  and  then  stood  looking 
innocently  at  it.  Lambre  thereupon  ran  forward  and  pushed  '  Prince  '  into  the  burn, 
choking  itand  shouting  ;  '  You  be  debble — debble  '—(he  was  a  foreigner).  The  choking 
of  his  dog  rather  exasperated  Hislop,  and  the  two  were  nearly  fighting  over  the 
matter,  Hislop  squeezing  the  mud  out  of  the  dog's  throat  to  prevent  its  choking. 
This  occurred  ina  foursome  between  Lembre  with  Brodie,  and  Hislop  with  Whitecross. 

Cribbin'  Vice 
The  farmers  who  played  golf  at  North  Beiwick  half  a  century  ago  used  to  leave 
their  clubs  in  a  weaver's  shop  near  the  links  that  they  might  be  cleaned  and  cared  for. 
One  day  the  weaver,  to  his  amazement  and  horror,  found  that  in  his  absence  Pate 
Hercus,  a  half-witted  character,  with  a  rel  gious  mania,  had  entered  the  shop  and 
broken  the  clubs  over  his  knee.  He  was  just  finishing  up  the  job  as  the  owner  entered 
the  place.  On  the  weaver  demanding  to  know  the  reason  fur  such  an  act  of  destruc- 
tion. Pate  replied,  '  Oh,  I  was  jist  cribbin'  vice.' 

Lord  Rosebery  oa  Mr.  Balfour  and  Golf 

Lord  Roeebery,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Norwich  in  September  1804,  said  r— '  We 
ought,  I  think,  to  be  greatly  pleased  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  inoculate  England 
with  the  love  of  a  game  which  had  gone  on  for  centuries  without  England  taking  the 
slightest  notice  of  it  hitherto,  and  I  cannot  help  imputing  this  new  fashion  to  a  very 
distinguished  statesman,  though  one  who  is  uppused  to  the  ministry  of  which  I  am  a 
member — I  mean  Mr.  Balfour  (applause  and  laughter),  who  is  a  passionate  acolyte  of 
the  game  of  golf,  and  who  has  spread  its  study  and  practice  amongst  the  communities 
of  England.  I  am  not  at  all  sure,  gentlemen,  if  in  the  way  that  history  is  written 
nowadays  some  future  historian  may  not  discover  some  considenible  meaning  in  the 
spread  of  golf  in  England,  (laughter.)  He  will  say  that  a  distinguished  statesman, 
looking  round  for  all  means  of  spreading  the  political  principles  which  he  held 
(laughter),  had  discovered,  with  the  eagle  eye  of  one  who  knows  what  he  is  about, 
in  the  vill^es  and  on  the  links  of  Scotland,  a  new  means  of  spreading  that  creed 
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(lauf^hter),  and  that  under  the  guise  of  an  iiuiocent  game,  which  U  played  with  a 
bag  of  inBtruments  and  a  ball  of  extreme  hardnew,  that  with  these  simple  symbolB 
he  had  managed  to  form  a  great  secret  eociety,  which  extended  lo  every  home  in 
England,  by  which  the  priuciples  of  the  party  to  which  he  belonged  could  be  ex- 
tended indefinitely  (laughter  and  cheers).  And  1  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
chapter  in  some  future  Macaulay,  which  will  be  headed  "  Mr.  Balfour  and  Golf 
towards  the  end  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  will  not  be  one  of  the  least  instructive, 
and  certainly  not  one  of  the  least  imaginative,  to  which  he  may  put  his  pen.' 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  on  Lord  Bosebery  and  Golf 

The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  M.P.,  in  speaking  at  Haddington  on  26th  Feb. 
ISOS,  returned  the  compliment  paid  to  his  golfing  proclivities  by  the  Prime  Minister 
some  time  before. 

*  If  I  may  be  permitted,'  he  said,  'and  perhaps  I  shall  be  permitted  in  this  county 
and  this  country,  to  indulge  myself  in  a  golfing  metaphor,  I  should  say  that  Lord 
Rosebery  had  driven  his  first  ball  from  the  tee  into  a  bunker  (laughter),  and  that  he 
has  ever  since  been  occupied  in  trying  to  get  it  out.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  And 
when  the  sand  and  dust  incident  to  such  successive  efforts  settle,  we  perceive  that 
every  effort  he  makes  leaves  his  boll  in  a  more  hopeless  position  than  he  found  it. 
He  tried  his  hand  in  Edinbu^h,  then  in  Bradford,  then  in  Gtaf^w,  then  in  Devon- 
shire ;  but  his  ball  remains  unmoved.  (Laughter.)  He  has  now,  in  golfing  phraseo- 
logy, played  "four  more"— (laughter)— and  I  do  not  see  in  these  energetic  but 
unsuccessful  efforts  any  sure  promise  of  final  victory.'    (Cheere.) 

A  'Notable  Personality.'    'Ah!' 

A  correspondent  of  the  Dundee  Adtxrtiger,  writing  of  the  St,  Andrews  Autumn 
Meeting  of  1805,  says:  'In  bis  light  tweed  knicker  suit  and  white  helmet  cap — a  sort 
of  cross  between  a  puggaree  and  an  old-fashioned  "  double-snooter" — the  leader  of 
the  House  of  Commons  is  a  notable  personality.  He  progresses  with  great  swinging 
strides,  with  much  decision  about  them,  and  though  he  has  the  literary  and  philosophic 
stoop,  there  is  evidence  of  great  muscular  force  when  he  uses  his  clubs.  Much  golfing 
seems  to  have  very  much  improved  his  physique.  He  swings  well  and  gets  quite  a 
long  ball.  On  the  green  be  is  very  particular,  taking  very  great  pains  and  a  short 
grip,  which  is  not  so  pretty  as  it  is  effective.  But  1  was  disappointed  that  a  philosopher 
should  not  be  fonder  of  the  wooden  putter.  When  Mr.  Balfour  plays  golf,  he  seems 
to  throw  his  whole  self  into  the  game,  and  plays  for  all  he  is  wortJi.  He  is  particular 
to  a  detail,  and  yesterday  on  more  than  one  occasion,  when  he  lifted  turf,  he  was  care- 
fiil  to  hand  it  to  his  man  to  replace,  an  example  which  many  might  well  follow.  And 
when  be  misses  a  short  putt,  which  he  does  but  seldom,  the  leader  of  the  House 
merely  ejaculates  "Ah  !"  But  he  is  a  cyclist  as  well  as  a  golfer,  and  after,  as 
retiring  Captain,  he  had  gone  with  old  Tom  on  the  conclusion  of  his  round  to  inspect 
the  tee  for  the  medal  day,  he  was  soon  deep  in  the  examination  of  a  new  and  very 
effective  brake  which  some  person  had  fitted  to  a  safety,  and  wanted  to  bring  under 
his  notice.' 
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Professor  Huxley's  respect  for  North  Berwick 
The  UU  Profeseor  Huxley  used  to  say  that  he  had  a  great  respect  for  North  Ber- 
wick, because  people  vent  there  from  Edhiburgh  to  be  braced. 

Moses  and  Golf  in  Egypt 

'A  well-hnown  East  Lothian  minister  (Rev.  Mr.  Tait,  Aberlady)  once  fouud  his  way 
to  the  top  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  putting  his  hand  into  his  pocket  he  fouud  cue 
of  Morris's  SS'b.  The  instinct  of  a  keen  golfer  prompted  him  to  tee  it,  and,  svinging 
his  umbrella  for  want  of  a  club,  he  sent  it  spinning  far  out  of  sight  io  the  direction  of 
the  Holy  Land.  After  such  a  mighty  effert  he  sat  down  tv  rest  and  meditate.  He 
pictured  to  himself  some  anUquary  finding  the  ball,  now  somewhat  faded  by  the  ruth- 
less hand  of  time,  and  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  Pickwick  trying  to  decipher  the 
inscription  on  the  baU  and  reading—"  Moees."  "  Ah  ! "  says  he, "  I  never  knew  before, 
thatthegreatlaw-giveroflsrael  wasagolfer."'— P.  W.  ia  Seoltman,  May  22,  1B89. 

[Golf  is  now  played  under  the  shadow  of  the  Great  Pyramid.] 

A  Queer  Game— GowfF 

The  London  correspondent  uf  the  Independence  Beige,  in  commenting  (Nov,  1801) 
on  Mr.  Balfour's  appointment  to  the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Commons,  adds  the 
following  regarding  the  hon.  gentleman's  recreation:  'Mr.  Balfour  generally  plays 
golf  at  Hatfield,  whither  it  has  been  imported  irom  Manipur,  vhere  it  is  played  by  the 
Indians.  It  resembles  a  kind  of  jeu  de  paume,  ajid  is  played  ou  horseback,  with  a  beut 
stick,  which  reminds  one  of  an  antique  shepherd's  crook,' 

More  Precious  than  a  Championship 

In  1892  when  the  championship  was  played  at  Muirfield,  it  was  arranged  for  the 
first  time  that  two  days'  play,  instead  of  one,  should  decide  the  result,  i,e,  72  holes 
instead  of  30.  Mr.  H.  G.  Hutchinson  writing  in  the  Badminton  Magaixine  (Dec  1805) 
remarks :  '  It  was  a  little  bit  hard  on  the  poor  man  who  led  at  the  end  of  the  first 
day's  play  to  think  that,  had  he  achieved  this  position  in  any  other  year,  the  glory  ol 
the  championship  might  have  been  his ;  but  after  all,  perhaps  a  grievance  is  a  more 
precious  possession  than  a  championship.'    [Mr.  Hutchinson  himself  was  the  'poor 

The  Hunting  of  the  Pot 
'  What  more  humiliating  sight  is  there  than  to  see  two  men,  each  supposed  to  be 
possessed  of  an  average  amount  of  self-respect,  playing  off  a  tie  for  some  third  or 
fourth  prize — a  butter-dish  to  wit  ...  If  a  man  can't  play  golf  for  golfs  sake,  or  for 
what  he  has  got  on — I  don't  mean  his  clothes,  but  say  the  price  of  his  lunch,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  shouldn't  do  that,  for  I  expect  King  Charles,  when  he  used 
to  top  his  ball  round  Leith  Links,  would  have  his  half-crown  on  the  round  (we  could 
hardly  expect  him  to  put  his  crown  on  it), — if  a  man,  I  say,  can't  play  golf  without 
looking  about  to  see  where  he  can  pick  up  n  tin  pot  or  two,  then  he  ought  to  stop,  or 
be  compelled  to  take  out  a  licence,  and  wear  some  distinguishing  mark,  say  a  white 
hat>  so  that  he  could  be  avoided.'— J.  A.  C.  K.,  in  Golfing  Annual,  1892-08. 
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H.I.H.  Golft 

'A  double  set  of  clubs  was  recently  made  by  Ben  Sayers  for  H.I.H.  the  Grand  Duke 
Cyril  Wladimirovitch,  Wladimar  Palace,  St.  Petersburg.' — Oof^,  iv,  p,  23. 

Golf  a  Serious  Game 

■  EameHtness  is  always  to  be  contemplated  irith  respect.     Witfa  some  people,  1  am 

afraid,  golf  is  taken  ap  in  too  frivolous  a  spirit.     It  is  looked  upou  as  a  game  and 

uothiiig  more.     Those  eafly-minded  individuals  ought  to  journey  to  one  of  the  classic 

links  and  survey  tbe  scene  in  a  calm  and  unprejudiced  spirit     While  at  North  Berwick 

in  the  New- Year  week,  I  was  much  interested  in  the  purposeful  manner  in  which  golf 

is  pursued.     This  interest  was  particularly  aroused  one  morning  as  I  paaaed  the  doors 

of  one  of  the  palatial  hotels.     Breakfast  hour  had  apparently  just  come  to  an  end. 

Suddenly  the  hotel  doorH  opened  and  there  poured  out  a  long  stream  of  golfers,  all 

arrayed  in  regulation  knicker  costume  although  the  style  widely  varied,  and  all 

making  for  the  links,  each  with  the  determination  to  get  there  before  his  neighbour. 

Of  all  ages,  they  could  have  had  little  in  common  but  golf,  but  that  was  sufficient  to 

bring  them  together,  and  send  them  on  a  hurried  journey  to  the  links.     They  had  all 

the  same  serious  expression  of  countenance,  aa  if  about  to  face  an  unwelcome  duty; 

yet  determined  to  go  forward,  no  matter  what  happened.     There  appeared  to  be  no 

thought  of  conversation.     Later,  when  the  round  had  been  n^otiated,  the  distance  to 

the  hotel  was  taken  leisurely,  and  the  Transvaal  discussed,  the  strain  of  the  morning 

having  been  relaxed,  so  that  time  could  be  given  to  the 

prospects  of  an  European  war.' — 'Driver,' in  TheOoifer, 

Jan.  10, 1896. 

Golf  and  Life 
The  magazine.    Youth,  had  an  article  on  'Golf  and 
yfe,' in  September  1894,showing  how  much  may  be  learned 
at  the  game  to  guide  to  success  in  life.     As  an  example 
of  the  lessons  taught  hy  Golf  we  may  quote  this  para- 
graph, which  has  a  reference  \t>  Mr.  A.  M.  Ross's  wonderful 
record  of  70  at  Gutlane  ;— '  If  you  b^n  badly  do  not 
despur.     The   record   of  Gullane   Links   was   made  in  a 
round  in   which   six  was  taken  to  the  first  hole.     Every 
stroke  tells  ;  none  has  an  isolated  result.     We  may  make 
mistakes  in  our  lives,  and,  though  they  must  and  do  hurt 
us,  we  can  atone  for  them.     Every  Qiought,  word,  and 
deed  affects  our  whole  being.    In  golf,  as  in  life,  a  man 
■gowPF,  VE  KEN,  REQUIRES    jp^j,  jj^yg  |,jj  [y^j^^  whjch  ofteu  would  be  more  truly 
.^       „  described  as  bad  play.     If  you  do  get  into  a  bunker  don't 

(From  a  Snafi-iihifl  *j  Mr.  If.J.,  -n       /  i- 

cruiio  lose  your  temper.       Don  t  try  any    fancy  shots ;  they 

may  leave  you  worse  than  before.  Be  content  to  get  out 
of  the  bunker  ;  use  your  niblick  to  make  sure  of  it  Don't  be  too  proud  to  play 
backward  ;  in  the  long-run  it  may  be  the  best  way.  In  life  the  misfortunes  and 
difficulties  that  come  tu  all  must  be  taced  resolutely.  If  we  hare  done  wrong  it  Is 
better  to  own  it  and  start  again  fresh,  than  to  flatter  ourselves  that  things  will  come 
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all  right  when  we  are  really  plunging  deeper  into  de  trouble.  Let  us  realise  that  we 
are  in  a  bad  wey,  and  exert  ourselves  to  get  on  saie  ground  as  soon  as  possible.' 

A  Big  Stake 
Two  well-known  Edinburgh  golfers  were  one  day  all  even  and  a  hole  to  play,  at 
Lufiiees,  when  the  caddie  of  one,  getting  anxious,  said — '  Please,  Maister  L        ,  wad 

'  ye  do  your  very  best  here,  for  there's  moneg  on  this  match,'    Mr.  L did  his  very 

best;  but,  as  often  happens  when  an  extra  attempt  is  put  forth,  he  made  a  bad  shot 
and  lost  the  match.  Chi  offering  to  pay  the  caddie  the  loBs  he  had  austuned,  he  found 
that  the  sum  amounted  to  a  penny. 

Cricket  and  Golf  at  Gullane 

'There  have  been  at  Gullane,  lately,  large  musters  of  golfers  from  North  Berwick, 
accompanied  by  their  lady  friends,  to  enjoy  a  game  at  cricket  while  they  were  at  their 
golf,  BO  that  healthful  and  pleasant  amusement  has  been  had  for  both  parties.  A  very 
intereBting  match  came  off  on  Tuesday  last  between  the  crack  amateurs — E!dwan) 
Btyth,  Esq.,  and  Geoi^  Todd,  Esq.,  Uie  former  winning,  and  holing  the  round  in 
64  strokes,  A  story  is  told  of  the  latter  gentleman,  who,  rather  than  be  disappointed 
of  meeting  a  club  with  which  he  was  connected  in  Fife,  took  a  small  boat,  manned  it 
with  himself  and  a  young  lad,  crossed  the  Forth,  played  with  his  club,  won  tbeir 
medal,  and  returned  to  our  side  the  same  evening.' — Haddingtonthin  Courter,  Aug. 
31, 1860. 

The  Evils  of  a  '  Strike  * 

Mr.  H.  Broadhurst,  M.P.,  at  one  time  notorious  in  Trades  Union  circles,  was  one 
day  in  August  1891  playing  with  Mr.  law  over  Archerfield.  He  got  driven  into 
rather  severely  as  he  was  teeing  up  for  the  ninth  hole,  by  a  player  driving  for  the  eighth. 
The  offending  player  came  gallantly  forward  to  apologise  for  the  mishap,  and  was 
graliiied  to  be  frankly  forgiven,  witii  the  addendum,  '  Only,  you  have  made  my  atai 
rather  shaky.'  An  uusympathetic  onlooker  suggested  to  the  M.P.  that  this  was  a 
lesson  on  the  evil  consequences  of  a  tirike. 

A  wheeii  Fules 

A  former  tenant  of  the  farm  of  Ferrygate,  in  which  the  far  holes  of  North  Berwick 
were  included,  had  one  day  a  few  former  friends  with  him,  and  to  iM^ile  an  odd  hour 
before  their  mid-day  meal  he  took  them  down  to  see  the  golfers  busy  at  the  game  on 
the  links.  After  looking  on  for  a  little  at  the  driving,  approaching,  putting,  etc.,  of 
various  players,  one  of  the  guests  wheeled  about  with  the  remark,  '  Hech,  jist  a  wheen 
fules,  let 's  awa  to  oor  denner ! ' 

A  Dormitory 

Mr.  Balfour  being  one  day  in  the  happy  position  of  two  up  and  two  to  play,  his 
opponent  was  heard  to  mutter  the  word,  'Dormitory.' 

A  Clean  'Loft' 
Mr.  Sinclur,  a  Haddington  player,  on  November  10,  1895,  in  approaching  the 
Garleton  'Quarry'  hole  from  a  distance  of  forty  yards,  lofted  the  ball  right  into  the 
bole  without  touching  the  ground. 
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Wanted — A  Mangle 
On  the  North  Berwick  course  a  ladjr  player — a  madame — was  lieord  remarking  to 
her  opponent,  who  was  missing  her  putts,  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  anj  one  fat 
putt  accurately  until  the  greens  had  been  properly  mangled. 

'  Mr.  Joe  Biggar,  M.P.' 

Some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  when  Tom  Dunn  was  crosring  the  Channel  to  Biarritz, 
an  elderly  gentleman  came  up  and  entered  into  conversation  with  him.  On  learning 
Dunn's  profession  he  asked  him  several  questions  about  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  as  a  golfer, 
and  seemed  particularly  interested  in  the  then  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland.  Dunn 
remarked  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  a  very  apt  pupil  of  his,  and  had  devoted 
himself  to  learning  the  game  in  quite  a  characteristic  manner  by  learning  the  uses 
of  the  different  dubs  for  nearly  a  fortnight  before  engaging  in  a  match.  Dunn 
a  little  afterwards  asked  a  friend  on  board  who  the  old  gentleman  was  who  was  so 
anxious  to  hear  about  Mr.  Balfour,  when  he  got  the  reply,  'Why,  that's  Mr.  Joe 
Biggar,  M.P.- 

Driving  Competition 

In  October  1891,  a  driving  competition  was  held  in  connection  with  the  Amateur 
Tournament  at  North  Berwick.  Mr.  J.  Williamson  (Burgess  Club)  gained  the  special 
prize,  the  full  length  of  his  drive  being  230  yards,  Mr.  A.  Stuart  (North  Berwick 
New  Club)  was  second  with  228  yards,  and  Mr.  H.  Gordon  Robertson  (Tantallon  Club) 
third  with  226  yards. 

Twelve  More 

Captain  Dalrymple,  whose  portrait  hangs  in  the  Council-Room  at  North  Berwick,  a 
representative  of  the  Luchie  family,  who  held  the  Provostship  of  the  town  among 
them  for  a  long  period,  was  challenged  during  his  term  of  office,  by  Sir  James  Suttie 
(grandfather  of  the  present  Baronet),  to  play  a  match  on  the  East  Links  for  a  dinner  to 
the  Town  Council.  A  Urge  crowd,  including  the  Corporation,  turned  out  to  witness 
the  play.  One  of  the  holes  was  on  the  top  of  the  Castle  Hill,  and  Captain  Dalrymple 
(who  weighed  twenty  stones)  tried  to  loft  his  ball  up,  but,  like  Sisyphus,  he  laboured 
in  vain.     Sir  James  having  reached  the  summit,  shouted  out  to  the  Captain,  'Come, 

Provost,  you  must  now  play  12  more.'    'It's  a lie,' replied  Dalrymple  ;  'it'sonly 

11.'    Sir  James  won  the  match,  and  the  gallant  Captain  paid  the  dinner. 

Unwarrantable  Usurpation 

'The  course  here  at  North  Berwick  is  most  complicated,  for  thera  are  huge 
hillocks  of  long  grass,  and  deep  gullies,  besides  high  stone  walls,  making  the  golf 
course  a  most  varied,  uneven,  and  hazardous  one.  I  have  seen  many  links  in  England 
and  Scotland— Hoylake,  Blackheath,  St  Andrews,  Montrose,  and  Aberdeen,  for 
instance^but  I  never  saw  such  pitfalls  for  the  unwary  stroller  ss  the  North  Berwick 
Unks  afford.    Hie  player  often  drives  a  ball  over  a  stone  wall,  or  a  sand-hill  (with  a 
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few  other  hills  behind  that  again),  whilst  he  is  in  perrect  ignorance  of  the  humaa 
inbsbitanta  at  the  other  Bide,  who  may  be  fatally  hit  by  his  rash  pursuit  of  recreation 
and  amusement.  People  are  Dot  safe  even  on  the  beach,  for  I  have  seen  the  ball  by  a 
random,  ill-judging,  clumsy  player  sent  dribbling  away  into  the  sand.  And  thus 
nearly  every  part  of  the  shore  is  made  dangerous  for  non-playerB,  and  virtually 
confiscated  to  the  purposes  of  golf-playing,  the  public  being  treated  in  the  coolest 
manner  as  self-made  targets  at  their  own  risk  if  they  venture  to  cross  the  golfer's  line 
of  fire.  .  .  .  Just  as  those  autocrats  of  the  London  street-cros^ngs,  the  cabby  and 
'bus-driver,  monopolise  the  rights  of  the  pavement,  these  golfers,  who  hurry  and  drive 
about  a  poor  diminutive  ball  from  hole  to  hole,  over  a  mile  or  so  of  ground,  and  call 
it  a  manly  game,  come  down  (some  of  them)  from  the  hills,  and,  after  denying  access 
to  the  mountains  for  the  poor  traveller,  lay  hold  on  a  convenient  run  of  ground  on 
the  coast  suitable  for  golf,  and  thus  rob  the  poor  traveller  again  of  his  bit  of  green 
sward  by  the  sea,  and  drive  him  willy-nilly  to  the  ragged  rocks  or  the  hard  highroad. 
Why  don't  the  golfers  take  a  strip  of  ground  sufficient  for  the  pursuit  of  their  game, 
and  the  development  of  the  manly  energy  which  it  seems  to  require,  and  enclose  it  as 
tennis-players  do,  and  not  swoop  down  on  a  piece  of  public  ground  and  hold  it  at  the 
risk  of  the  public  at  krge?  It  seems  to  me  an  unwarrantable  usurpation,  which  is 
timidly  tolerated  by  a  public  as  patient  as  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  possessed  of  about  the 
same  amount  of  nerve  as  nature  ^res  to  little  lambs.  '^1.  Hinscliff,  in  Haddinglon- 
thire  AdvertUer,  Sept  1892. 

Feats  of  Endurance 

In  the  minutes  of  the  Aberdeen  Oolf  Club  we  have  the  following  particulars  of  a 
remarkable  feat  accomplished  by  the  popular  secretary  of  the  Tantallon  Golf  Club, 
Mr.  William  Gibson  Bloxsom  : — 

'Tuesday,  July  6,  187^-  This  day  Mr.  Bloxsom  appeared  to  play  the  12  rounds  and 
walk  the  10  miles  he  had  undertaken  to  do  at  the  last  dinner,  in  one  day  of  24  hours' 
duration.  He  began  work  at  6  in  the  morning,  and  finished  his  12  rounds  between  8 
and  9  P.M.  He  afterwards  walked  from  the  first  milestone  on  the  Deeside  Road  to  the 
sixth  at  Milltimber,  and  back  to  the  SchoolhUl,  where  he  arrived  about  1-16  a.m.  ;  thus 
triumphanttf  performing  his  task  with  some  hours  to  spare.  During  the  day  he  kept 
up  his  strength  by  copious  libations  of  liebig's  Extract  of  Meat  in  a  liquid  state,  with 
solid  food  in  comparatively  small  quantities  every  three  or  four  hours.'  (It  is 
calculated  that  the  12  hours  entailed  42  miles  walking. ) 

Previous  to  this,  Mr.  Bloxsom  had  another  feat  of  endurance  to  his  credit  He 
started  with  the  well-known  professional  and  cliampion.  Bob  Ferguson,  as  his  partner, 
to  beat  the  record  of  a  day's  play  over  Musselburgh  Links— IS  rounds  of  the  eight-hole 
course  by  Mr.  Dennistoun.  They  commenced  at  6  a.m.,  and  completed  16  rounds  of 
the  nine-hole  course  at  7  p.m.  Bob's  score  varied  from  36  to  43,  and  averaged  40  for 
the  sixteen  rounds. 

The  '  Cinnabar '  Caterpillar 

'East  Lothian  golfers  have  been  fevoured  t2iis  season  with  quite  a  plague  of  the 
CintuAar  caterpillar.  On  some  places  it  was  impossible  to  move  without  trampling  on 
the  creatures,  which  with  their  wasp-like  ringed  bodies  are  rather  pretty.  There  appear 
to  be  two  generations  of  the  Cinnabar  moth,  for  it  was  plentiful  in  the  early  part  of  the 
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■easoD,  and,  from  the  supply  of  the  caterpillar,  will  be  so  agaiu.  The  wann  fastened 
on  the  Rag-weed  (Senecio  Jacobaa),  which  it  virtually  ate  to  the  ground,  much  to  the 
Bitiafaction  of  golfers,  who  do  not  care  for  the  ugly  plant's  preseai^  on  the  green.' — 
Ool/,  September  7,  1894. 

Sandy  Smith 
Sandy  Smith,  a  noted  'character'  among  the  North  Berwick  caddies,  seeing  the 
gentleman  for  whom  he  was  one  day  carrying,  lifting  bits  of  turf  and  pressing  them 
into  the  holes  from  wiiich  less  c&reful  players  had  hewn  them,  remarked  drily, '  'Deed, 
sir,  ye  needna  fash  yersel';  they  winna  grow.'  'What,  Alexander !  are  you  not  aware 
that  the  recuperative  powers  of  nature  are  something  marvellous?'  Sandy  jogged 
on  and  made  no  remark.  'Do  you  hear  me,  Sandy  ? '  Still  no  remark.  '  Mr.  Smith, 
don't  you  know  the  English  language? '  the  gentleman  called  out,  when  Sandy  slowly 

and  callously  re- 
plied, '  Weel,  sir,  I 
was  jist  tbinkin' I 've 
heard  the  futes  in  the 
circuses  nay  things 
like  that  whiles.' 

Ex'Provoet  Brodie 
had  once  a  visit 
fh>m  Sandy  about 
the  New  Year  time. 
'Vouan'  me  has  been 
great  freen's  for 
mony  a  year.  Pro- 
vost,' e^d  Sandy : 
'wo  leeve  near  ane 
anither,  an'  my 
bury  in'  grund's  very 
sANi>y  SMITH  "*"'    y**"^     ■'    ^* 

r>^™~,./-*^™/*!.,«>..,./:Vm*«^-*w.v„«*fl„n.,.*;  kirkyard;     I    howp 

we'll  jist  be  as  near 
ane  anither  i'  the  next  worl' :  man,  bae  ye  a  bit  threepenny-bit  aboot  ye  that  ye 
cud  gie  me  ?  d'ye  ken  I'm  awfu'dry.'  'I'm  afraid,  Sandy,  I  had  better  not ;  you  seem 
to  have  had  plenty,  you  must  have  been  drinking  whisky. '  '  Ye  're  wrang.  Provost,' 
replied  Sandy,  'ye 're  perfectly  wrang.  1  hevna  had  a  drap  o'  whusky,  but  I  may 
say  I  aye  keep  up  my  correspondence  wi'  "sweet  ale."' 

Sandy  used  to  carry  for  the  late  Captain  Maxwell,  and  one  Tuesday  morning  he 
appeared  in  anything  but  fit  condition  for  duty.  The  Captain  several  times  com- 
plained, and  at  last  he  said, '  This  won't  do.  Smith,  I  must  get  some  one  else  to  carry  my 
clubs  for  me,  you're  the  worseof  liquor.'  ' Of  coorae,' said  Sandy,  '  what  eke  wad  ye 
expeck.  Captain?  everybody  hereaboot's  that  way  after  Handsel  Monday.'  Sandy's 
compliance  with  old  custom  did  not,  however,  find  grace  in  his  employer's  eyes,  and 
he  lost  his  situation. 

Some  time  afterwards,  Sandy  was  asked  what  had  come  between  the  Captain 
and  him.  as  he  was  no  longer  club-bearer.      '  'Deed,'  said  Sandy,  *  I  was  laith  to  pairt 
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wi'm,  for  he  was  a  rale  fine  gentleman,  but  1  couldna  stand  you  Bweerin'  o'  his  ony 
langer  ;  it  was  hir  dumbfoonderin'.' 

Quite  recently,  Messrs.  M and  P had  a  tnatclij  the  former  having  Sandy  as 

his  caddie.     The  two  players  are  usually  about  level,  but  on  this  occasion  Mr.  M , 

thanks,  no  doubt,  to  Sandy's  counsel,  was  6  up  by  the  time  they  reached  the  eighth 
hole.     A  slight  dispute  arose  as  to  whether  the  last  bole  played  was  halved  or  not 

Mr.  M conceded  that  it  was  halved,  but  when  they  were  apart  from  Mr.  P he 

said  to  Sandy  that  he  still  thought  the  hole  was  his,  when  Sandy  replied,  '  Haud  your 
tongue,  sir  ;  wad  ye  break  the  man's  heart  ?' 

On  various  occasions  Sandy  had  been  heard  to  remark  that  '  the  finest  gowffer  on 
the  gTe«n  was  Maister  Edward  Blyth.'  A  gentleman  who  was  anxious  to  find  out  the 
reason  for  this  preference  on  the  part  of  Sandy,  tried  hard  to  do  so,  without  being 
successful.  Eventually  a  silver  key  was  tried,  and  Sandy  let  out  the  secret :  '  His  auld 
claes  fits  me  best.'  Sandy  must  hare  taken  the  measure  of  the  various  players  and 
selected  his  man,  fur  one  day,  on  meeting  Mr.  Blyth  on  the  links,  he  said,  'I'm 
wantin"  a  word  wi'  ye,  Mr.  Blyth,'  '  Well,  Sandy,  what  is  it.''  '  It's  no'  muckle,  rir, 
it 's  jist  this,  1  'm  wantin'  an  auld  suit  u'  claes  frae  ye  ;  ye  're  the  only  man  heresboot 
that'll  fit  me.'  Mr.  Blyth  cheerfully  accepted  the  compliment,  and  for  a  long  time 
Sandy's  sartorial  outfit  has  justified  his  selection.  In  the  matter  of  clothes.  Smith, 
however,  appears  to  be  an  eclectic,  and  to  extend  his  patronage  now  and  then  beyond 
Mr.  Blyth.  A  gentleman  for  whom  Sandy  was  one  day  carrying  clubs  asked  him  if 
he  knew  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  who  was  passing  them  in  a  foursome  at  the  time. 
'That's  Lord  Kingsbury,  ye  mean,'  replied  Sandy.  '(),  he's  a  great  Ireen'  o'  mine: 
naebody  kens  his  lordship  better  nor  me  ;  thae's  his  breeks  I've  on.' 

The  Spaewife's  Ignorance 
Bob  Millar,  on  a  North  Berwick  holiday,  paid  a  visit  to  the  metropolis  in  the  time 
of  the  exhibition,  and  visited  the  gypsies  to  have  his  fortune  spae'd.    '  Ah,'  said  the  fair 
professor  of  palmistry,  '  you  have  had  a  rough   life  as  a  sailor,  and  many  stormy  and 

eventful  voynges  are  yet  before  you '    '  Stop,  stop,  my  guid  wumman,'  s^d  the 

visitor.  '  Ye  're  nae  doot  daein'  fine,  but  I  'm  thinkin'  ye  ken  naething  aboot  the  game 
o'  gowff  an'  its  effeck  on  the  loof.' 

The  Missing  Pitch 
'What's  cam  owre  my  pitch?'  said  a  club-muker  one  day  in  Dunn's  shop,  North 
Berwick,  to  his  fellow- work  man,  searching  the  bench  the  while  for  the  missing  article. 
'  I  dinna  ken,'  was  the  reply,  '  1  saw  it  there  no'  laug  syne,  an'  naebody 's  been  here 
but  a  gent  in  licbt  claes,  wha  was  sittin'  on  yer  bink,  an'  I  'm  thinkin'  he  maun  hae 
taen  't  awa  wi'm.'  The  club-m'aker  went  in  pursuit,  and  was  soon  heard  shouting  to 
the  gentleman,  '  Hey,  man  !  whaur  'e  gaun  wi'  my  pitch  ? '  After  he  had  with  some 
difficulty  detached  the  article  from  the  gentleman's  nether  garments,  he  added, '  This  'II 
learn  ye  no'  to  sit  down  on  my  pitch  again. ' 

Golf  under  Difficulties 
'  On  Saturday  last,  despite  the  fact  that  the  North  Berwick  course  was  arrayed  in  a 
snowy  mantle,  uncomfortably  thick  for  brilliant  play,  a  few  ventured  round  with  red 
balls,  and  evidently  found  the  game  peculiarly  exciting  under  the  unusually  heavy 
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handicKp  conditions.  In  the  forenooD  a  foursome  took  place — Sir  J.  Hay  and  Sir.  A. 
Napier  opposing  Sir  G.  Clerk  and  Mr.  Wolfe  Murray.  Wliilst  a  number  of  the 
Btemer  sex  irere  grappling  with  the  difficulties  inevitable  on  a  snow-clad  links,  several 
of  the  fair  exponents  of  the  royal  game  were  for  the  nonce  converting  the  sandy  beach 
into  a  golling-cour«e.  Among  those  who  were  thus  enjoyably  engaged  were  Lady 
Hay,  Lady  Clerk,  and  several  other  ladies.' — Go{f,  January  23,  1891. 

Rough  on  the  Birdies 

In  June  18fifi,  the  Hon,  F.  Charteris  (Lord  Elcho),  at  St  Andrews,  killed  a  lark  by 
a  golf-ball.     Dr.  Argyll  Robertson  once  did  the  same  at  North  Berwick. 

On  Thursday,  May  21,  1891,  Mr.  Dods,  Manchester,  brought  dawn  a  bird  with  his 
tee-shot  while  playing  round  North  Berwick  couree.  The  bird,  commonly  known  as 
the  '  yellow-hammer,'  was  sitting  on  a  branch  of  one  of  the  trees  liuing  the  edge  of  the 
wood.     It  was  quite  dead  when  picked  up. 

In  n  foursome  at  North  Berwick,  September  3,  1801,  in  which  Messrs.  R.  M. 
Harvey,  W.  Duniford,  E.  K.  Smith,  and  the  Rev.  Sydney  James  were  players,  the  last- 
named  in  driving  to  the  Sea  hole  struck  a  swallow  on  the  wing  and  laid  the  bird  dead. 
It  was  stuffed  and  preserved  as  a  memento  of  the  unusual  incident. 

ConcemiTig  Caddies  and  their  Employers 
'  The  annual  report  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  Commission  on  the  religious  condition 
of  the  people,  submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  now  in  session,  states  that  in  the  dis- 
cuBsion  on  Sunday  Schools  the  question  of  gulf-caddies  came  up.  As  regarded  the 
caddies  on  North  Berwick  Links,  the  claim  was  made  that  in  respect  of  habits  and 
conduct  they  stood  high  and  were  quickly  improving.  This  claim  was  endorsed  by 
one  of  the  Commissioners,  while  the  minister  of  Dirleton  stated  that  the  caddies  in  his 
parish  were,  as  a  class,  well-behaved,  and  he  gratefully  acknowledged  the  kindness  of 
golfers  who  had  procured  good  situations  in  Edinburgh  for  some  of  the  boys.  He 
added  that  all  he  would  ask  was  that  gentlemen  should  always  be  careful  to  speak 
properly  before  the  boys,' — Golf,  June  1,  1894. 

'  Gowflers'  Language  maist  Awfu' ' 
Apropos  of '  speaking  properly '  before  caddies,  a  story  is  told  of  an  evangelist  who 
visited  North  Berwick  to  wake  up  the  fisher  people  on  religious  matters.  One  day  he 
remonstrated  with  a  fisherman's  wife,  who  had  attended  his  meetings,  for  allowing  her 
boy  to  carry  clubs.  *  'Deed,  sir,'  said  the  good  woman,  '  1  've  often  been  thinkin'  o' 
keepin'  the  laddie  at  hame,  for  there 's  nae  doot,  frae  what  the  callau  says  'imsel',  that 
the  language  thne  gowlfers  whyles  use  is  something  mu^t  awfu'.' 

'  Beastly  Fluke " 
Mr.  Balfour  gives  amusing  evidence  of  the  caddie's  readiness  to  leam  the  language 
of  his  employer,  in  his  story  of  the  English  player  who  did  not  know  any  FVench,  and 
who  made  s  fine  shot  one  day  on  the  links  at  Pau,  On  doing  this  he  turned  round  to 
his  attendant  for  approbation.  The  latter,  looking  full  in  his  employer's  face,  and 
with  a  most  winning  and  sympathetic  smile,  uttered  the  words,  'Beastly  fluke  !' 
They  were  the  only  English  words  he  bad  heard  habitually  associated  with  any 
remarkably  successful  stroke. 
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The  Sailwaymen^s  Raid 

'  The  anticipations  of  »  gay  and  buay  ChristmaS'tiine  at  this  resort  were  suddenly 
and  rudely  dispelled  by  the  great  rtulwsy  strike,  and,  as  far  as  concerned  vi»ting 
golfers,  the  festive  period  this  year  (1890-91)  has  been  passed  in  a  singularly  listlesa 
and  uneventful  manner.  For  several  days  past  the  votaries  of  the  royal  and  ancient 
game  hare  been  conspicuous  only  by  their  absence  from  the  links,  the  usual  trains 
not  being  run.  The  deserted  aspect  of  the  green  was  indeed  relieved  somewhat 
during  tlie  past  week  by  the  presence  of  a  group  of  visitors,  probably  unknown 
hitherto  in  the  annals  of  North  Berwick  Links.  It  was  impossible  to  imagine  what 
club  might  be  honoured  by  the  membership  of  these  prominent  strangers,  who 
entered  at  least  with  great  spirit  into  the  royal  game.  The  mystery  was  unravelled  by 
a  telegram  read  at  the  public  meeting  of  railway  men  on  Friday  : — "  North  Berwick 
contingent  just  arrived.  Glad  to  hear  of  firm  stand.  Nearly  all  professional  golfers." 
Although  this  flattering  description  had  evidently  been  dictated  by  the  enthusiasm 
rather  than  by  the  skill  of  the  players,  it  was  nevertheless  pleasing  to  observe  how 
kindly  they  took  to  the  change  In  driving— from  a  steam-engine  to  a  golf-ball.' — 
Golf,  Jan.  2,  1891. 

Bow  aiid  Arrow  v.  Club  and  Ball 

The  Bev.  J.  H.  Tait,  Aberlady,  once  played  old  Tom  Morris  over  Luftiess,  the 
clergyman  being  chaplain  to  the  Royal  Archers,  and  an  adept  in  uung  bow  and  arrow. 
The  match  was  won  easily  by  the  archer,  who  had  to  putt  out  every  hole  with  his 
arrow,  though  the  betting  was  all  on  the  golfer.  His  principal  difficulty  was  when 
Hearing  the  hole,  as  he  had  to  lay  his  arrow  very  dead  to  enable  him  to  shoot  straight 
into  the  hole.  A  caddie  held  a  light  pole  upright,  exactiy  where  the  arrow  fell,  the 
archer  standing  close  behind  at  each  shot  This  kind  of  match  was  not  quite  a 
novelty.  The  celebrated  player,  Mr.  David  Wallace  of  Balgrummo,  once  played  with 
his  clubs  against  Mr.  Greenhill  with  bow  and  arrow,  and  beat  him  easily.  On  the 
other  hand,  at  Musselburgh,  November  1,  1828,  Captain  Hope,  with  bow  and  arrow, 
beat  'with  great  ease '  Mr.  Saunders  with  his  clubs,  the  latter  being  allowed  to  tee 
his  ball  at  every  stroke,  a  very  important  concession. 

On  20th  May  1893,  the  Rev.  W.  Bedford,  using  bow  and  arrow,  played  a  profes- 
sional, G.  L.  Ross,  with  clubs  and  ball,  over  the  links  of  the  Sutton  Coldfield  Club. 
The  former  won  easily,  the  scores  for  eighteen  holes  being  73  and  80  respectively. 

In  August  1893  the  young  professional,  Jack  White,  played  with  club  and  ball 
against  Mr.  F.  Wilson,  who  used  the  bow  and  arrow.  White  won  easily,  the  scores 
for  eighteen  holes  being  archer  Qi,  golfer  78. 

In  June  1804,  Messrs.  W.  T.  Armour  and  Gordon  Robertson,  with  club  and  ball, 
played  against  Messrs.  Campbell  Gibson  and  Thomas  Hutchison,  members  of  the 
Royal  Company  of  Archers,  with  bow  and  arrow,  the  foursome  being  over  Muirfleld 
course.  Mr.  James  Reid,  W.S.,  acted  as  referee,  and  gave  every  sstisfoction  to 
both  sides  in  settling  points  that  emei^ed  in  the  course  of  the  mat<ji.  The  archers 
won  by  six  holes  on  the  round,  the  scores  being — 
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A  'Paper-bag'  Bunker 

In  a  foursome  at  North  Berwick  in  May  1891,  the  players  being  Sir  John  Hay  and 
Davie  Graut  against  Mr.  Hay  and  Mr.  Callander,  Sir  John  with  a  full  cleek-shot 
drove  the  ball  into  a  paper  bag,  which  rolled  over  till  it  stood  upright  with  the  ball 
inside.  Grant  could  iiot  »ee  the  ball,  but  played  bag  and  ball  together,  and  the  two 
soon  parted  company. 

A  '  Faux  Pas ' 

An  Edinburgh  player,  on  making  a  foozle  one  day  at  Gullane,  was  surprised  to  hear 
hiB  caddie  (Ex-Sixth  Standard)  remark,  '  I'm  thinkin',  sir,  that  '11  be  a  foh  pavi.' 

The  Longest  Drive 
The  longest  drive  of  a  golf-ball  in  East  Lothian  is  said  to  have  been  three  miles.    At 
Preetonpans,  where  the  old  Thomtree  Club  used  to  play,  the  course  was  quite  a  narrow 
strip  of  turf  between  the  sea  and  the  public  road.     One   day  a   player   (tam   the 
Cockenzie  end  hit  a  ball  which  landed  in  a  cart,  and  was  taken  on  to  Musselburgh. 

'  Addressin'  the  Ba' ' 
North  Bbhwick  Caddie. — 'Ye  maunna  addre*iit)\6  ha'  sae  muckle,  sir  !' 
Enqlish  Broinner  (unfA  ql^ffetf  (jtjniry). — 'So  far  as  I  am  aware  1  haven't  said  a 

word  to  the  thing :   but  under  this  double  irritation  of  a  beastly  game  and 

your  own  barbarous  tongue,  you  may  soon  have  to  repent  of  your  insolence.' 

Caddie  {to  himstlf). — '1  dinna  like  'is  look.  I'll  beUer  get  'm  roond  as  pleeeant 
as  possible.' 

R.  L.  Stevenson's  Catrtona 
The  novel  Calriona  shows  how  familiar  the  late  Mr.  R.  L.  Stevenson  was  with  Elast 
Lothian  and  its  coast-line  ;  and  all  who  know  the  district  will  read  the  boob  with  an 
additional  spice  of  interesL  Thus,  when  Alan  and  David,  in  their  flight  from  Edin- 
burgh, struck  the  shore  on  their  journey  not  fer  irom  Dirletou,  David  goes  on  to  tell 
us :  '  From  North  Berwick  west  to  Gillane  Ness  there  runs  a  string  of  four  small  islets, 
Craiglietfa,  the  Lamb,  Fidra,  and  Eyebrough,  notable  by  their  diversity  of  size  aad 
shape.  .  .  .  The  shore  in  face  of  these  islets  is  altogether  waste.  Here  is  no  dwelling 
of  man,  and  scarce  any  passage,  or  at  most  of  vagabond  children  running  at  their  play. 
Gillane  is  a  small  place  on  the  far  side  of  the  Ness ;  the  folk  of  Dirleton  go  to  their 
business  in  the  inland  fields,  and  those  of  North  Berwick  straight  to  the  sea-fishing 
from  their  haven  ;  so  that  few  parte  of  the  coast  are  lonelier.'  Why  Gillane  is  put  for 
Gullane,  Craiglieth  for  CraigleiUi,  and  Eyebrough  for  Eyebroughy  in  this  passage  we 
cannot  make  out.  But  the  places  are  all  recognisable.  Chapter  xiv.,  with  ite  notices 
of '  The  Bass,'  is  also  very  interesting,  and  it  goes  along  with  '  Black  Andie's  Tale 
of  Tod  Lapraik,'  to  enrich  the  associations  of  this  golfing  coast. 

'  Ix>rd  Prestongrange ' 

In  Calriona  thereare  many 'bits' of  interest  from  a  golfing  point  of  view,  which  reveal 

on  the  part  of  this  popular  writer  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  history  of  the  game. 
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In  Chapter  xviii.  the  hero,  David  Balfour,  says:  '  Seeiiig  me  Ro  linn  with  the  Advocate, 
and  perauaded  that  1  was  to  fly  high  and  far,  they  had  talien  a  word  from  the  golfitig 
ffnta,  aiid  called  me  the  lee'd  Ball.'  That  the  game  was  a  fiivourite  with  the  Parliament 
House  folks  in  the  day^  of '  Lord  Prestengrange '  is  also  implied  in  the  description  we 
have  of  another  prominent  personage  in  the  novel,  v'u.  Charles  Stewart,  who  is  made 
to  say  :  '  I  'm  a  lawyer,  ye  see,  fond  of  my  books  and  my  bottle,  a  good  plea,  a  well- 
drawn  deed,  a  crack  in  the  Parliament  House  with  other  lawyer-bodies,  and  perhaps  a 
turn  at  the  golf  on  Saturday  at  e'en.'  And  of  the  same,  when  he  was  excited  over  the 
result  of  James  More's  trial,  it  is  written  :  '  Who  that  had  only  seen  him  at  a  counsel's 
back  before  the  Lord  Ordinary,  or  following  a  golf-ball,  and  layiug  down  his  clubs  on 
Bruntslield  Links,  could  have  recognised  for  the  same  person  this  voluble  and  violent 
clansman  ?' 

Fever-smitten 
In  the  World — August  1893 — '  link '  describes  how  he  got  smitten  with  the  golf 
fever  at  North  Berwick  after  watching  a  foursome  going  round  the  gre^n.  '  As  I  got 
to  the  last  hole  1  noticed  how  fresh  I  was  after  my  two  hours'  walk.  No  doubt  this 
was  partly  due  to 
the  Inracing  air,  but 
1  think  it  was  also 
due  to  the  interest 
Ifoundinthegame. 
As  1  reflected  on 
what  1  had  seen,  1 
began  to  think  if 
only  one  knows  the 
course  well  and 
selects  the  right 
clubs  golf  is  an  easy 
game  to  pick  up. 
So  1  decided  to  try. 
The  next  morning 
I  arranged  with 
Davie  Grant,  the 
professional,  to 
show  me  what  clubs 
I  should  use.  Davie 

gave  me  a  wooden  *  beginner 

club,  I.e.  "dnver,  ^  ^ 

and,  as  I  thought,  unnecessarily  minute  instructions  as  to  how  to  stand.  With  some 
confidence  I  took  a  survey  of  the  country  between  me  and  the  next  hole,  and  after  a 
mighty  swing  I  just  touched  the  ball  on  the  top,  and  it  rolled  a  few  yards.  Before  my 
interview  was  over  1  found  I  had  to  learn  not  only  what  clubs  to  use,  but  how  to  use 
them.  So  I  arrived  at  a  hesitating  stage ;  but  Davie  took  me  in  hand  here  :  "  A  long 
time  speut  in  preparation  and  then  to  miss  it  looks  bad,  sir,"  he  sud,  and  he  added  a 
principle  which  three-fourths  of  the  world  will  endorse  as  true  in  other  matters  than 
golf — "Style  is  everything."    So  I  continued  to  learn,  till  I  found  grand  s 
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alternating  with  unaccountable  and  miserable  futures.  At  these  l&tter  I  discovered 
that  Home  effort  was  required  to  bridle  my  impetuositjt  of  speech.  A  fortnight  later  1 
sUll  find  myself  stsying  at  the  moet  comfortable  Marine  Hotel,  sometimes  driving  out 
to  the  less  crowded  links  at  Gullane,  with  its  sweeping-  moorland  and  its  centuries  old 
turf;  or  to  Luffuess,  a  wild,  bleak  moor  on  the  coast  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.  Thus,  in 
common  with  the  merchant,  the  lawyer,  the  stockbroker,  the  parson,  1  find  I  too  wem 
to  be  of  opinion  that  there  is  nothing  so  important  in  life  as  the  directing  of  a  gutta- 
percha balL' 

'  Daein'  your  Shapes ' 

A  player  who  takes  an  enormouB  quantity  of  preliminary  waggles  befbre  the  great 
stroke  comes  off  was  waiting  one  day  at  the  first  t«e  at  North  Berwick.  Hia  opponent, 
who  loses  no  time  in  waggling,  told  him  to  go  on.  *  What ! '  said  the  irate  waller — 
'don't  you  know  the  rules  of  the  game? — the  couple  in  front  are  not  out  of  reach  yet' 
'Oh  ay,'  said  Quickstroke,  'I  ken  the  rules  fine,  but  1  was  thinkin'  ye  micht  save 
tjme  by  daein. your  thapet. ' 

A  Hat  Feat 

Among  the  feats  credited  to  Mr.  F.  G.  Tait  is  one  to  the  effect  that  he  once  sent  a 
ball '  clean  through  a  man's  felt  hat  without  touching  his  head.' 

A  Tall  Hat  Story  from  Gullane 

'  At  Gullane  in  1877,  a  cousin,  who  was  a  gentleman  with  sporting  tendencies,  was 
spending  a  holiday  with  us.  Observing  me  approach  the  house  one  day  with  an  iron  in 
my  hand,  he  offered  to  bet  me  that  1  could  not  strike  a  hall  within  a  yard  of,  or  hit 
htm,  at  a  distance  of  seventy  yards.  He  said  he  would  give  me  a  shiUing  for  every 
ball  I  struck  which  passed  within  a  yard  of  him,  if  I  would  pay  him  the  like  amount 
for  each  one  beyond  a  yard.  1  accepted  the  bet,  and  with  the  said  iron  struck  three 
teed  balls  from  a  distance  of  seventy-two  yards,  and  was  successful  in  hitting  him  three 
times  in  succession  on  the  hat  (which  was  on  his  head)  and  gained  the  bet.  He  never 
once  moved  or  flinched.' — Viatoh,  Allanton,  N.B.,  in  Goff,  Jan.  16,  1891. 

A  Remarkable  Tee-shot 

One  spring  morning  in  1896  a  Dundee  golfer  who  was  staying  at  the  New  Hotel, 
Gullane,  went  out  for  a  round  of  the  green.  While  waiting  to  get  off  from  hia  first  tee, 
he  turned  towards  the  schoolmaster's  house,  which  is  close  by,  and  had  a  swipe  at  an 
imaginary  ball.  His  club  slipped  through  his  hands,  went  right  through  the  uppermost 
pane  of  a  bedroom  window,  and  damaged  some  of  the  bedroom  ware.  The  club  was, 
of  course,  restored  to  its  owner,  who  pud  for  the  damages  and  had  the  weapon  with 
which  he  played  this  remarkable  tee-shot  put  into  a  glass  case,  to  be  handed  down  to 
posterity.  A  curious  coincidence  was  that  a  member  of  this  golfer's  family  had  an  acci- 
dent with  a  window  at  home  the  very  same  day,  of  which  he  heard  by  letter  next 
morning. 

The  Caddie  Shop 

The  teacher  at  Gullane  (Mr.  Wilson),  who  is  also  secretary  to  the  local  golf  club,  ii 
very  obliging  in  the  way  of  allowing  boys  who  have  been  attending  school  faithfiiUf 
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and  doing  their  work  well,  to  go  out  aa  caddies  on  special  occasions,  and  judicious 
applications  to  him  receive  Mr  conaideraUon.  He  was,  however,  rather  taken  aback 
one  morning  when  a  lady  knocked  at  the  Bchool'door  and  saluted  him  as  he  opened  it, 
with  the  query,  '  Is  this  the  place  where  caddies  are  supplied  ?' 

Penalty  for  Praise 
Mr.  Balfour,  then  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  was  one  day  playing  a  match  with 
Tom  Dunn  at  North  Berwick,  when  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  hole  '  Poinlgarry  out ' 
in  two.  Dunn  was  allowing  him  a  stroke  a  hole,  and  Mr.  Balfour's  caddie  (a  local  pro- 
fessional) claimed  the  usual  penalty-fee  on  the  ground  that  he  had  done  the  hole  in  one. 
'  What ! '  said  Mr,  Balfour  with  a  well-feigned  look  of  astonishment,  '  have  I  to  pay 
you  for  looking  at  me  doing  this?  Should  I  not  rather  get  the  money  for  doing  the 
trick.''  The  caddie  was  nonplussed,  hut  his  countenance  came  all  right  when  the 
Chief  Secretary  smilingly  handed  over  the  fee. 

'  We  Conservatives ' 
The  same  gentleman,  when  a  foursome  in  which  he  was  once  engaged  had 
assembled  at  the  teeing-ground,  recognised  in  an  opponent's  caddie  a  former  club- 
bearer  of  his  own,  and  gave  him  a  kindly  nod  of  recognition.  The  caddie,  with  a 
satisfied  smile,  turned  to  his  neighbour  and  remarked,  '  Ye  see  hoo  we  Conservatives 
ken  ane  anither.' 

East  Lothian  Players  and  the  Medal  Week  at  St  Andrews,  1894 
'  The  Medal  VVeek  at  St.  Andrews  this  autumn  proved  an  unqualified  success,  and 
the  gathering  compared  &vourahly  both  in  numbers  and  brilliancy  with  those  of 
former  years.  This  was  due  partly  to  the  iocrease  in  the  membership,  and  partly  to 
the  foct  that  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  was  the  Captain- Designate  of  the  Royal  and  Ancient 
Club.  The  Cluh  dinner  on  Wednesday  went  off  well,  though  much  disconteut  arose 
from  the  fact  that  members  had  to  ballot  for  places,  and  at  least  fifty  were  left  out. 
The  speeches  were  short  and  to  the  point,  and  before  midnight  Mr.  Balfour  had  gone 
through  the  ceremony  of  "  kissing  the  balls  "  (incumbent  on  each  new  member),  and 
had  been  formally  installed  by  Mr.  Ogilvy  Fairlie  as  Captain  of  the  Club.  On 
Thursday  the  professional  match  (begun  at  North  Berwick  and  finished  at  St 
Andrews)  between  Bernard  Sayers  and  Andrew  Kirkaldy  drew  an  immense  crowd  to 
the  links,  and  the  scene  at  the  clubhouse  green  at  the  end  of  the  game  was  of  the 
most  brilliant  description  ;  there  was  the  aristocracy  of  golf  in  proprid  ptriond,  and 
thousands  of  golf  enthusiasts  also.  The  ball  on  Thursday  night  was  lai^ely  attended, 
but  the  room  was  not  unpleasantly  crowded,  and  dancing — if  at  times  difficult — was 
never  impossible.  The  few  red  coats  of  the  captuut  made  a  pleasant  brightness  with- 
out killing  the  colours  of  the  women's  frocks  ;  and  Mr.  Balfour  in  his  new  pink  coat 
seemed  oblivious  of  the  Anarchist  scare  that  was  on  everybody's  tongue. '~rru/A,  Oct 
1894 

'It's  an  lU  Bird  that  Fyles  its  Ain  Nest' 

On  one  occasion  two  Scottish  golfers,  who  were  playing  at  Hoylake  against  an 

English  couple,  found  themselves  confronted  byaman  in  a  helpless  state  of  intoxication, 

who,  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  get  out  of  the  way,  tumbled  into  a  bunker,  where 
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he  lay,  'kII  of  aheap.'  On  the  previous  evening  there  had  been  an  aiiimated  smoke-room 
discussion  regarding  the  relative  drinking  habits  of  the  two  countries,  when  the  Scottish 
golfers  had  maintained  that  there  was  just  as  much  drunkenness  in  England  as  in  Scot- 
land. One  of  the  Scotsmen,  thinking  to  improve  the  occasion  and  clinch  his  ailment 
of  the  night  before,  remarked  in  a  tone  calculated  to  reach  the  ears  of  his  English 
opponent,  that,  'judging;  fi^m  appearances,  English  people  got  drunk  just  as  readily 
as  Scotch.'  His  remark  was,  however,  unheard,  and  he  was  about  to  repeat  it  more 
forcibly,  when  his  caddie  came  forward  with  the  toUo  twee  waniing,  '  ^Vheesht,  sir, 
wheesht ;  it's  Jock  the  baker,  frae  Aberfeldy,  a  freend  o'  's'  (naming  a  well- 
known  Scotch  golfer).  Jock  had  come  up  to  Hoylake  on  a  short  visit,  and  the  hospi- 
talities of  his  liverpudlian  friends  had  touched  his  head  as  well  as  his  heart. 

Golf-Parlance  Invading  the  Pulpit 

The  congregation  of  an  Episcopal  Church  somewhere  in  East  Lothian  were 
startled  one  morning  by  hearing  the  rector,  a  keen  golfer,  recite  from  the  morning 
lesson  these  words,  '  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  the 
last  bole? '  The  same  cleric,  commenting  on  the  unprecedented  number  of  deaths  that 
had  taken  place  in  the  locality  one  year,  summed  up  the  eituation  by  saying  that 
'  death  had  broken  the  record.' 

The  Wrong  End 
A  Southerner,  after  a  round  at  North  Berwick  in  which  he  had  played  badly, 
remarked  to  his  caddie  that  his  club  had  such  a  wretched  head  he  defied  any  one  to 
play  with  it.     '  'Deed,  sir,'  said  the  caddie  after  examining  it,  '  1  dinna  think  there 's 
onything  wrang  wi'  thnt  end  o"  the  club.' 

Polite  Burglary 

The  clubhouse  occupied  by  Mr.  Hutchison,  club-maker.  North  Berwick,  was  broken 
into  by  thieves  in  November  1890.  Entrance  was  gained  by  smashing  a  window-pane, 
and  a  pencilled  note  was  found  inside,  apologising  on  behalf  of  the  intruder  for  the 
injury  done  to  the  pane,  and  promising  to  pay  the  cost. 

A  Left-handed  Club  in  s  Set 

In  a  big  match  players  should  carry  a  left-handed  club  in  case  of  emergency.  This 
was  illustrated  in  the  North  Berwick  tournament  in  September  1890.  In  the  semi- 
final, Mr.  Tait  and  Mr.  Anderson  were  matched  together,  and  after  a  capital  Hgbt 
stood  all  even  and  one  to  play.  Mr.  Tait  drove  his  ball  near  the  woodwork  of  the 
pavilion  and  could  not  get  at  it,  except  with  a  left-handed  club,  which  he  had  not,  and 
he  thus  lost  the  match. 

Brithers  a^ 

One  of  the  features  of  golf  is  the  'levelling'  tendency  of  the  game.  In  the  1895 
open  championship,  Mr.  J.  E.  Laidtay  was  drawn,  on  the  second  day,  to  play  with  Jack 
White,  who  used  to  be  his  caddie.     One  of  the  St  Andrews  crowd  was  heard  telling 
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some  of  hig  friends  that  he  saw  ' "  Johnnj'  "  Laidlay  and  Jake  White  bttith  in  hell,' 
&nd  if  onything  "Johnny"  had  rayther  the  warst  lie.' 

'Loose  r  the  Glue* 
One  day,  ae  a  horseinan  who  eeemed  to  sit  very  insecurely  in  the  saddle  rode  down 
the  sandy  path  in  front  of  the  second  teeing^ound  at  North  Berwick,  one  caddie  was 
beard  saying  to  the  other  as  their  two  employers  stood  waiting  for  the  rider  to  pass, 
'I'm  thinkin',  Rab,  that  ane's  kind  o'  loose  i'  the  glue.' 

Dubious  Advice 

Collins,  formerly  of  North  Berwick,  now  the  professional  of  the  Tyneside  Golf 
Cluh,  was  one  day  coaching  an  amateur  who  was  always  topping  and  hacking  the  ball. 
'Get  doon  till 't  sir,'  enjoined  the  professional,  'get  doon  till't  Gutts's  dear,  an' 
turf's  cheap.'  Similar  to  this  was  the  advice  of  another  coach,  who  used  to  say  to 
his  pupil,  '  Dinna  be  feared  for  the  turf,  sir ;  there  11  be  plenty  to  pit  on  the  tap  o' 
baith  o'  us  when  we're  deid.' 

East  Linton 

'  Eaet  Lothian  has  been  fitmous  for  golf  ever  since  there  was  such  a  game,  and 
possibly  everybody  thought  there  was  no  room  within  its  bounds  for  any  more  greens. 
But  East  linton  is  in  the  field,  and  stalking  about  with  its  clubs  under  its  arm,  and  it 
will  be  strange  if  among  the  "  hetchs  and  howes  and  broomy  knowes  "  around  the  Ljnn 
there  is  not  found  space  for  the  royal  game.  Not  an  ambitious  course,  perhaps,  but  a 
round  where  the  inhabitants  young  and  old  may  go,  and  pleasantly  study  the  dynamic 
laws  which  govern  the  motion  of  a  rotating  spherical  projectile — at  least  that  is  how 
Professor  Somebody-or-other  puts  it.  A  meeting  has  been  held  regarding  the  matter,  and 
a  committee  appointed  to  see  about  the  green.' — Baddinglonthire  Courirr,  July  28, 1993. 

Dunbar  (Professional)  Record 

The  professional  record  for  Dunbar  was  made  by  Jack  Kirkaldy  in  a  round  with 
Rvbert  Cunningham,  August  10,  1B93.  The  details  were  as  follows:— 344544363— 34, 
3«434A434— 35— 70. 

A  Robert-Simpgon-Bisset 

'A  ball  on  the  match,' says  a  writer  in  r;o{/' (December  26,  1890),  'is  a  good  thing. 
It  is  a  tangible  token  of  victory,  a  punishment  to  the  loser  and  a  reward  to  the  winner. 
It  is  such  a  very  small  affair,  that  the  keenest-nosed  moralist  can  scarcely  detect  in  it 
thesmellof  gambling;  but  small  as  it  is,  it  secures  careful  play  and  teaches  the  player  to 
keep  command  of  his  nerves,  for  the  loss  or  gain  of  a  good  match  generally  depends  on 
the  last  putt     Sir  Walter  Simpson  strongly  advocates  ha(f  a  crown  as  the  standard 

'  Old  Tom,  who  Is  an  elder  o'  Ihe  Kirk,  and  'sits  under'  Ihe  kindly  A.  K.  H.  B.,  seem*  to 
have  kept  thai  once  rormidable  hazard  en  rap/tort  wilh  Ihe  development  that  has  recenlly  taken 
place  in  theological  doctrine.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  says  \,BadmiiUon  Gel/,  p.  26)  of  St.  Andrews 
course,  '  To-day  Ihe  course  is  perhaps  a.  iloien  strokes  easier  than  it  was  only  forty  yeare  ago, 
from  Iht  decay  ef  HtllanA  other  bunkers,  and  from  the  disappearance  of  whins.' 
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etske,  and  n  good  man^  out  of  respect  for  him  &nd  for  the  coin '  liave  adopted  the 
golfing  baronet's  recommeadation.  A  new  word  has  in  this  \ny  been  recently  added  to 
the  East  Lothian  vocabulary  of  golf.  Two  North  Berwick  pl&yers  of  KmpeoDum  views, 
who  have  always  been  averse  (and  rightly  so)  to  letting  their  caddies  into  the 
pecuniary  conditions  of  the  match,  have  for  some  time  played  for  a  Simpton  on  each 
match.  Through  the  frequent  use  of  the  term  and  the  passage  to  and  frt>  of  the  coin, 
the  secret  appears  to  have  leaked  out,  for  now  we  hear  of  others  who  play  for  a  SimpMtt, 
and  thus  contribute  to  the  immortality  of  Sir  Walter.  Since  then,  the  idea  has 
developed,  and  the  bit  half-crown,  or  crown,  has  been  dabbed  a  BUtet,  in  honour  of 
a  hotel-keeper  in  the  district.  A  local  journalist  and  a  stout  laiid  are  reported  to 
have  run  the  gamut  by  playing  a  match  for  a  RobertStrnpton-Biittt. 

*  Silver- mounted  Caddies' 

'  Croquet  is  fest  becoming  popular  again,  but  it  ca:i  never  take  the  place  of  golf, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  fiishionable  games  of  the  day.  The  Right  Hon.  A.  J. 
Balfour,  M.P.,  is  a  really  clever  golfer;  and  he  possesses  a  remarkably  fine  set  of 
tUver-momiled  cadilie»,w)m}i  were  presented  to  him  by  one  of  his  Scottish  admirers.'— 
Aiuaert,  April  21,  1894. 

'  D'ye  think  that 's  Wud  ? ' 

Mr.  '  Andy "  Stuart  tells  a  good  story  of  how  a  pawky  old  caddie  '  improved  the 
occasion '  when  his  (Mr.  Stuart's)  hther  was  lying  badly  bunkered.  The  old  chap, 
seeing  a  nasty  obstruction  as  like  a  stone  as  was  necessary  for  ordinary  observation, 
right  in  the  way  of  the  club  getting  at  the  ball,  kicked  it  away,  us  if  unwittingly,  with 
his  foot,  saying  to  Mr.  Stuart,  '  D'ye  think  that 's  wud  } ' 

Sweenuni''8  Swindle — The  Biter  Bit 

Tom  Dunn  tells  a  good  story  of  an  impecunious  caddie,  named  '  Sweenum,'  who 
one  day  asked  the  loan  of  sixpence  from  Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  for  whom  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  carry.  Upon  Mr.  Chambers  replying  that  he  had  nothing  lees  than 
half  a  crown,  '  Sweenum '  eagerly  offered  to  obtain  change  at  a  public-house  close 
by.  T^e  half-crown  was  handed  over,  but  'Sweenum'  did  not  return  with  the 
change.  After  waiting  impatiently  for  some  time,  Mr.  Chambers  entered  the  public- 
house  to  find  that  the  rascal  had  made  his  exit  by  a  side  door  into  the  next  street 
It  was  some  time  before  '  Sweenum '  ventured  to  appear  on  the  links,  and  when  he  did 
he  took  good  care  to  avoid  Mr.  Chambers.  One  day,  however,  that  gentleman  spied 
him,  and  without  making  any  reference  to  the  incident  just  related,  engaged  him  to 
carry  for  the  day,  '  Sweenum '  was  agreeably  surprised  at  this  unexpected  develop- 
ment of  an  affair  which  might  have  led  to  serious  consequences,  but  his  surprise  was 
turned  into  chagrin  when,  the  game  being  over,  Mr.  Chambers  took  his  clubs  and  said, 
'  You  remember  the  half-crown,  "  Sweenum  "  ?  we  're  quits  now.' 

'  Sir  Aleiunder  Kinloch  thinks  that  an  opponent's  hair-crown  is  the  only  intimate  priie  in 
proper  golf. 
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Three  Matches  in  One 

Rather  a  novel  game  was  played  at  North  Berwick  on  Saturday,  15th  November 
1890,  between  Mr.  W.  G.  BIoibodi  and  Ben  Sayera.  For  one  round  of  the  green  three 
separate  matches  were  arraoged — two  hole  games  and  one  stroke  game — and  the  pro- 
fessional also  backed  himself  to  complete  the  round  in  76.  Mr.  Blossom  was  in 
receipt  of  a  third,  five  bisques,  and  ten  strokes  in  the  respective  matches.  Peculiarly 
enough,  at  Pointgarry  hole  in,  with  one  to  play,  the  game  stood  in  each  instance 
'  all  even '  and  the  scores  at  that  stage  were  72  for  the  professional  against  82  for 
the  amateur.  Proceeding  to  the  home  hole,  on  which  the  three  matches  wholly 
depended,  Sayers  holed  out  in  four,  but  Mr.  Bloxsom  had  hard  lines,  just  'ringing' 
the  hole  with  hie  putt  for  a  four,  and  thus  losing  each  match  by  one  stroke. 

A  Strange  Intervention 

'1  was  playing  a  foursome  one  day  at  North  Berwick,  and  we  had  arrived  at  the 
First  Bent  hole  going  out  Both  balls  were  lying  dose  to  the  hole.  It  was  my  turn 
to  play,  and  the  ball  of  our  opponents  was  lying  nearly  on  the  lip  of  the  hole,  but  a 
direct  stimy,  ours  being  about  ten  inches  off.  I  was  just  settling  down  to  play  the 
loft,  when  a  ball,  which  we  afterwards  learned  came  from  a  party  who  were  coming  in, 
rolled  very  slowly  between  my  legs,  and  knocked  away  the  ball  of  our  opponents  a  few 
inches,  and  remained  in  the  exact  spot  where  the  boll  of  our  opponeuta  originally  lay. 
A  hot  argument  of  course  followed,  as  to  what  was  to  be  done.  1  forget  exactly  how 
it  was  settled,  but  the  incident  was  certainly,  as  the  caddies  said,  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary,  and  beats  record,  I  think.'— 'Bbta,'  in  Golf,  Jan.  16,  1891. 

A  Curious  Collision 

Mr.  C.  S.  Halkett  thus  relates  a  very  curious  experience  :  '  Mr.  St  Clair  Cunning- 
ham and  I  on  one  occasion  tied  for  the  Chambers  Cup  at  the  Tantallon  Summer 
Meeting.  We  started  to  play  off  the  tie  in  the  afternoon,  and,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
were  even  in  strokes  at  the  fifth  or  Angle  hole.  In  going  to  the  sixth  or  Low  Bents 
hole,  Mr.  Cunningham  drove  a  good  lofty  ball  which  should  have  landed  on  the 
plateau  above  the  putting-green.  When,  however,  it  was  in  mid-air  (and  of  course  we 
were  all  following  it  closely),  the  ball  suddenly  bounded  off  at  right  angles,  and  we 
saw  that  it  had  been  struck  on  its  journey  by  another  ball  driven  from  the  Pit  hole  to 
the  High  Bents.  Mr.  Cunningham's  ball  was  knocked  right  off  the  course,  and  he 
was  so  badly  placed  that  he  took  6  or  7  to  the  hole,  and  eventually  lost  the  match.' 

Disputes  in  a  Famous  Match 
In  the  ftmous  match  in  which  Sayere  and  Grant  beat  Hugh  and  Andrew  Kirkaldy, 
two  disputes  arose.  As  soon  as  the  balls  were  struck  off  for  the  second  round  at  St 
Andrews  the  attention  of  the  referees  was  drawn  to  the  iact  that  Hugh  Kirkaldy  had 
driven  from  the  tee  against  Grant  in  the  afternoon,  whereas  in  the  forenoon  Andrew 
Kirkaldy  had  driven  IVom  this  tee.       Sayers  and  Grant  claimed  the  hole.      The 
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referees,  Colonel  Boyd,  Mr.  Eventrd,  and  old  Tom  Murria,  supported  the  appeal,  and 
the  Kirkaldys  had  to  suffer  the  penalty.  On  the  greeu  at  the  Hole  o'  Cross,  another 
dispute  arose.  Sayers,  who  had  to  putt,  lifted  up  a  small  mushroom,  which  he  averred 
was  lying  broken,  and  which  lay  between  his  ball  and  the  hole.  Hie  opponents 
affirmed  that  it  was  growing,  and  that  he  broke  it,  and  they  therefore  claimed  the 
hole.  The  umpires,  as  they  did  not  see  the  mushroom,  gave  Sayers  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt. 


Mercy  for  Puir  Auld  Scotland 

A  titled  Welshman,  who  had  succumbed  tu  the  charms  of  golf,  came  to  Scotland 
to  improve  hie  play  by  'doing'  the  chief  courses  of  the  country.  Eventually  he 
arrived  at  North  Berwick,  where  his  energy  was  chiefly  displayed  in  'skelpin'  divots,* 
his  golf  being  most  unpromising.  The  caddie  he  employeil,  an  old  and  well-known 
figure  on  the  links,  was  sorely  tried  by  the  '  scalping '  exhibitions  of  his  patron,  and 
admonished  him  with  manyn  That'U-no-dae  shalte  of  the  head,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
One  day  the  Welshman  took  a  tremendous  swipe  with  his  iron,  and  laid  bare  the  turf 
fur  some  inches  behind  his  ball.  The  caddie  could  not  contain  himself  any  longer, 
hut  moaned  out,  'O  lord,  man,  hne  mercy  on  puir  auld  Scotland!'  When  the 
Welshman  fully  comprehended  the  sarcasm  of  the  caddie's  prayer,  he  packed  up  his 
luggage  and  hied  him  home. 
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'  The  Pantominie ' 

A  f  oung  lady  wt»  asked  if  she  had  ever  seen  golf  played.  '  No,'  she  said,  '  I  never 
go  to  the  pantomime. ' 

The  Virtue  of  Self-respect 

Two  newspaper  editors  were  enjoying  b  round  one  day,  when  one  taid  to  the  caddie, 
*  Don't  you  tliink  we  should  let  the  couple  behind  us  pass  ?  they  appear  to  be  long 
drivers.'  'Na,  na,DBethingo' the  kind/  said  the  caddie;  'they're  just  twa  duffers  like 
yersels.' 

A  Two-faced  Gutta 

A  tyro,  after  purchasing  a  ball  from  a  caddie  (never  an  advisable  act),  discovered 
that  it  was  stamped  27  on  one  side,  and  28  on  the  Other.  Questioned  as  to  this,  the 
caddie  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  replied,  'Ou  ay,  it's  a'  richt :  ye  maun  pit  doun 
the  twentyseeven  side  wi'  the  wind,  and  the  twenty-echt  agiu'  it.' 


No  Serving  of  Two  Masters 

'  And  is  this  true  that  1  heard  lately,  that  you  have  become  quite  an  enthusiast  at 
the  great  Scotch  game  of  Golf.' ' 

'Quite  true,'  answered  the  Rev.  Jones,  who  only  a  few  years  before  took  holy 
orders  alongside  of  his  questioner  the  Rev.  Robinson,  whom  he  had  not  seen  from  that 
time  till  now,  when  they  met  at  the  Marine  Hotel,  North  Berwick. 

'But  did  you  not  find  the  game  interfere  with  the  ministry?'  said  Robinson,  who 
was  goi:ig  ferther  north  on  a  mission  in  pariibv*  infideRum. 

'  I  certainly  did/  answered  Jones,  '  it  interfered  very  much  indeed,  so  1  had  to  give 
it  up,  I  mean — aw — the  miniatry,  and  that  is  how  I  am  staying  here.' 


A  Dear  Golf  Picture 

e  Campbell,  a  member  of  the 
one  of  the  collection  entitled 
'  Golf  Players :  an  Interior  with  Boy  and  Girl,  by  P.  de  Hooch,*  brought  660  guineas. 


Sayers's  Record  for  North  Berwick 

Playing  with  Sir  Price  Collier  over  North  Berwick  course  on  September  26,  18!>J>, 
Ben  Sayers  made  a  new  record  of  7S  as  follows — Out,  5fiS4{i34£4 — 40 

In,    344452445—35—75 
On  August  6, 1895,  playing  with  Mr.  G.  F.  Charlton  of  the  Ryton  Club,  he  compiled 
the  following  score  :—  Out,  456454444-  39 

In,    346360454—37—76 
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Willie  Park  at  GuUane  and  LufTness 


On  July  28,  1893,  Willie  Park  holed 
Mr.  Rohh'h  record  for  the  green.    The  scon 


Dut  a  round  of  Gulhuie  in  70,  thus  equaUiD)^ 
in  the  last  half  waa  remarkably  line,  the  total 
for  nine  holes  being  29 — the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  holes  being  taken  tc^ther  in  3 
strokes,  the  former  in  2,  the  tatter  in  1. 
The  detailed  score  was— 

Out,  £44654544—41 
In,  421433444—29—70. 
On  May  6,  1894,  in  a  single  with  Mr. 
C.  Halkett  over  the  old  Luffue«s  course, 
which  was  then  at  its  very  longest.  Park, 
who  had  been  having  some  practice  pre- 
paratory to  the  Championship  at  Sandwich, 
completed  the  round  in  69,  made  up  as 

Out,  643444454—37 

In,    333336444—32—69. 


7Ka^^4y 


Red  Herring  or  Fluke 

Jack  White  wag  once  asked  by  a  gentle- 
man, who  was  an  aspirant  to  championship 
honours  though  an  indifferent  player,  what 
he  thought  it  best  to  breakfast  on  before 
the  meeting.  By  way  of  being  witty,  the 
ambitious  amateur  suggested  that  a  red 
herring  drawn  across  the  enemy's  path 
might  be  effectual.     '  I  'm  no  sayin'  but  it 


wad, '  replied  Jack,  '  but  I  'm  thinkin'  ye  had  maybe  better  lippen  on  njiuke. ' 


'Bobs 


-  a  Rale  Fine  Gentleman ' 


A  precocious  little  chap,  son  of  the  green-keeper  at  North  Berwick,  who  had  just 
begun  (1B94)  to  carry  clulw,  surprised  his  patron — a  gentleman  irom  the  South — one 
day  by  sidling  up  to  him  about  the  close  of  the  round,  and  saying,  'D  'ye  ken  Bob 

S ?'  (the  party  thus  familiarly  spoken  of  being  one  of  the  chief  dignitaries  of  the 

green).     'No!'  said  the  golfer,  'I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance — but 
why,  my  boy,  do  you  ask  the  question?'    'Weel.'says  the  urchin,  'it's  a  peety  ye 

dinna  ken  Bob  S .     He 's  a  rale  fine  gentleman,  for  he  aye  gies  twa  shillin'  a  roond 

ibr  carryin'  till  'm ;  no  like  some  that  cW  themsels  gentlemen,  an'  only  gie  a  shillin'.' 

A  Military  Salute 

Two  gallant  officers,  who  were  playing  one  day  in  advance  of  Mr.  Balfour  when  be  was 
Chief  Secretary  for  Irelnnd,  courteously  beckoned  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  and  his 
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opponent  to  pasa  them,  which  they  did.  Just  when  the  Chief  Secretary  was  abreast  of 
the  Colonel  and  the  Major,  he  was  suddenly  surprised  to  hear  the  word  of  command 
ring  out  from  the  Colonel's  caddie  (a  Lucknow  veteran) :  '  Attention  !  Eyes  ft'ont ! 
Shoulder  arms  J  Present  arms  [ '  which  they  performed,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  club  iu 
hand,  in  strict  soldier-like  manner.  The  right  hon.  gentleman,  much  amused,  duly 
ratunied  the  compliment. 

Mr.  Laidlay's  Prototype 
'Mr.  H.  G.  Hutchinson  is  at  a  loss  to  know  from  whom  Mr.  Ludlay  could  have 
learned  his  style  of  playing  golf.  I  should  think  that  about  the  time  Mr.  Laidlay  was 
at  Loretto  School  he  may  have  seen  a  member  of  the  Honourable  Company  of 
E^inbui^h  Golfers,  who  regularly  played  on  the  links  of  Musselburgh  in  very  much 
the  same  style  as  he  himself  now  does.  This  gentleman  was  the  lat«  Robert  Cowan  of 
Edinburgh,  who  hailed  originally  from  Leith,  in  the  days  when  those  links  turned  out 
some  of  the  finest  players  in  Scotland,  such  as  John  Wood,  Goddard,  Hardie,  and 
many  others.  Mr.  Cowan  was  a  very  neat  player,  and  his  position  was  the  same  as 
Mr.  Laidlay  adopts  now.  He  was,  I  think,  more  than  once  Captain  of  the  Honourable 
Company,  and  died  a  few  yean  ago.' — B.B.  in  Golf,  vii.  388. 

Golf  too  Expensive 
In  the  earlier  days  of  golf  in  East  Lothian  there  lived  at  Can^  Bay  a  character 
named  James  Kelly  who  stood  6  feet  3  inches,  and  was  a  fine  golfer.  One  day  a  friend 
remarked  to  James  that  he  never  saw  him  golfing  now.  '  No,'  s^d  the  stalwart,  '  I 
have  had  to  give  it  up,  for  in  driving  a  ball  from  the  top  of  Gullane  Hill  I  one  day 
broke  a  window  in  the  village  of  Aberlady,  and  I  find  the  game  is  too  expensive.' 

Seeing  Double 

'  Mish't  'm  both,'  a  player,  irho  had  been  out  t«o  late  the  night  before,  was  heard  to 
mutter  as  he  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  start  for  Pointgarry. 

Irremediable  Regret 
In  order  to  correct '  the  very  singular  delusion '  that  because  golf  can  be  played  by 
the  middle-aged  it  cannot  be  difficult,  and  need  not  be  mastered  in  youth — Mr.  A.  J. 
Balfour  wrote  a  letter  to  the  A'aiional  Reviea  (November  1893)  in  which  he  said,  '  It  is 
better  to  have  a  late  conversion  than  to  remain  unregenerate.  But  if  the  most  distin- 
guished  cricketer  or  racquet  player  defers,  till  age  begins  to  steal  upon  him,  the  hour 
of  reform,  because  in  the  pride  of  youth  he  perceives  that  men  old  enough  to  be  his 
fiither  are  playing  golf  with  distinction,  he  will,  to  his  irremediable  regret  find  himself 
surpassed  Uirough  life  by  men  to  whom,  if  success  depended  on  natural  endowments 
alone,  he  should  be  able  to  give  a  stroke  a  hole.' 

Three  Consecutive  Holes  in  6  Strokes 
Mr.  W.  W.  Anderson  of  Kingston  alleges  that  in  a  round  with  Mr.  L.  Guthrie 
over  North  Berwick,  one  day  in  November  1893,  he  did  three  consecutive  holes  in  6 
strokes.    He  had,  he  says,  the  fourth  in  3,  the  fifth  iu  2,  and  the  sixth  in  1. 
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The  Secret  of  John  BalPs  Success 

A  Southerner  whs  heard  expatiatiug'  one  day  at  Dunbar  Station  to  «ii  East  Lotbiau 
((olfer  about  the  secret  of  John  Bait,  junior's,  fp-and  play.  John  was  afiinner,  besaid, 
and  when  he  wanted  to  elay  a  eheep,  he  waa  in  the  babit  of  teeing  a  golf-ball  and 
driving  it  bo  accurately  that  the  particular  sheep  selected  by  him  was  at  once  traUHformed 
into  mutton  by  the  stroke  of  the  gutta.     Practice  on  sbeep  brought  perfection  at  golf. 

A  'Swing'  Competition 
A  travelling  concert  company  drew  a  big  bouse  at  North  Berwick  one  night  in 
1802  by  offering  a  prixe  for  the  best  style  of  swing  at  golf.     A  dozen  or  two  of  boys 
appeared  ou  the  platform  of  the  Foresters'  Hall  to  compete,  and  it  was  amusing  to 
witness  their  intended  imitations  of  well-known  exponents  of  the  game. 

Worms  OH  tlie  Golf-course 

'  Some  discoveries — we  need  not  detail  them, — fraught  with  incalculable  benefit  to 
mankind,  have  been  made  by  accident  The  last,  which  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
golfing  world  (now  including  mankind,  and  part  of  womankind),  was  made  at  Dunbar. 
Above  a  year  ago  (1891)  a  large  part  of  the  links  was  ilooded  by  the  sea,  and  the 
worms  which  had  troubled  the  green-keeper  were  all  killed  by  the  Bait  water.  The 
remedy  for  worms  on  a  golf-course  is  therefore  "to  put  salt  on  their  tails."  *  In 
these  days,  however,  there  are  no  witches  to  make  Etorms  to  order,  and  if  mode  they 
might  play  the  Frankenstein  with  their  makers.  But  Dunbar  is  sensible  to  the  last, 
and  we  are  told  that  steps  are  being  taken,  not  to  raise  another  storm,  but  tu  convey 
a  good  supply  of  salt  water  to  the  paits  of  the  course  where  worms  are  most  plentiful. 
Green-keepers,  take  note  i'~Golf,  v.  p.  252. 

Codlin  or  Short — Two  Shillings  a  Kound 

While  the  Master  of  Polwarth  was  on  a  visit  to  the  North  Berwick  Electors  in  pur- 
suance of  bis  candidature  for  East  Lothian  (1892),  one  of  the  older  caddiea  was  asked 
by  a  Unionist  supporter  if  he  would  vote  for  the  Master.  The  answer  was  that  he 
would  do  so  if  at  the  meeting  in  the  evening  he  promised  to  secure  for  the  golf  caddies 
the  extremely  moderate  minimum  payment  ot  two  shillings  a  round.  Amid  general 
amusement  the  matter  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  candidate  at  the  public 
meeting  that  night     The  Master,  however,  did  not  give  a  definite  promise  of  support 

Not '  Gentlemen '  but '  Golfers ' 

A  young  Edinburgh  minister  was  one  day  playing  in  a  foursome  at  North  Berwick. 
He  had  a  short  putt  for  a  half,  and  not  knowing  all  the  outs  and  ins  of  the  game,  he 
was  w^ing  off  as  if  the  needful  hod  been  performed.  The  adversary  demurred  to 
thiBj'and  the  minister  failed  to  get  the  short  putt  down.  '  No  gentleman^'  he  remarked, 
'would  have  asked  me  to  hole  a  short  putt  like  that'  'Maybe  not,' said  the  adversary 
calmly,  'but  we're  not  genHemen  in  this  case,  ^6're gol/en.' 
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Gullane  Then  and  Now 

The  Ewl  of  Womyaa,  in  a  speech  at  the  openinf^  ceremony  (April  7, 1896)  in  connection 
vith  the  new  water-supply  for  Gullane,  aaid  that  in  hia  youn^  days  a  few  men,  generally 
considered  insane,  used  to  come  to  Gullane  to  play  golf-— (laughter) — and  a  ruined 
church,  with  a  few  broken-down  stablea,  were  all  that  was  to  be  seen.  If  any  one  were  to 
be  taken  now  to  the  old  beacon-tower — for  he  supposed  tliat  was  its  (the  Roundell's) 
original  purpose— what  would  he  see?  He  would  seeat  hia  feet  the  grandest  sea-view  on 
the  east  of  Scotland.  (Cheers.)  Hewould  seethedesertdownbelow,  theSaharaof  East 
Lothian,  made  to  smile  and  blossom  like  the  rose  with  the  red  coatf 


golfers.  (Applause.)  At  his  feet  he  would  see  a  great  town — he  would  call  ita great 
city — rising  from  the  ground.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  The  contrast  thus  made  by 
the  noble  Earl  is  reflected  in  the  Act  of  Parliament,  1012,  by  which  the  parish  church, 
which  was  then  at  Gullane,  was  removed  to  Dirleton.  0:ie  reason  given  was  that  tlie 
latter  was  '  ane  flourishing  towne,'  which  implied  that  Gullane  was  the  reverse.  Now 
the  tables  are  turned,  and  one  church  is  not  considered  sufficient  for  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  villagers  and  visitors. 

A  Beast  of  Burden 

'  What  does  Mr. do  with  all  these  clubs  > '  said  a  bystander  one  day  to  a  Gullane 

caddie  who  was  bending  under  a  load  of  ten  or  a  dozen.  'He  gars  me  csirry  them, 
sir,*  was  the  boy's  reply. 

Great  cry  an'  little  'oo, 
As  the  Deil  said  to  the  deein'  soo 
'Scene.— North  Berwick  Links. 
'  Priixsopric  CApniB  to  stout  clergyman,  whose  tee-shot  has  been  another  case  of 
pnrturiunt  monlet,  etc.     "  It  11  no  due,  sir ;  ye  ken  ye  canna  drive  as  far  as  that " 
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'Clerovhan  {irate).     "As  far  hs  what — what  do  you  mean  hj  Buch  a  remark?" 
'  Pbilosophic  Caddie.     "1  jist  mean,  sir,  that  ye  canna  drive  as  far  as  ye  wad 
like."    Exeunt  C.  attd  C.     Magna  e*t  Veritas.'— Golf,  i.  p.  166. 

The  Inventor  of  the  Dumh-coddie 
North  Beneidc  caddlei  over  a  pipe. 
'Am  Bayiu',  Dauvit,  div'ee  ken  wha  inventJt  thae  dumb  eaddte*}    Weel,  they  tell 
me  it  wis  an  English  body  o'  the  name  o'  Squeers  o'  Dae-the-boys  Ha' ! ' 
'The !' 

A  la  Ananias 
On  the  North  Bervick  green  a  player  who  lay  dead  after  a  bad  lie  was  compli' 
mented  by  an  opponent  on  his  Aiumiae  performance. 

Tu  Quogue 

In  the  examination  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee  at  Westminster  of  witnesses 
for  and  a^net  the  Aberlady,  Gullane,  and  North  Berwick  Railway,  Mr.  Murray, 
&rmer,  of  BaUeiicrieff  Mains,  who  gave  evidence  in  iavour  of  the  hill,  was  asked  by 
Mr.  Saunders,  Q.C.,  the  following  question :  '  Is  it  true  that  you  said  to  the  agent  of 
Mr.  Hope  that  you  would  give  evidence  against  the  bill  if  its  opponents  offered  to  pay 
you  better  ? '  '  Ay,'  said  the  pawky  farmer ;  and,  after  a  pause,  '  Let  me  put  the  same 
question  to  you— Gin  ye  had  l>een  offered  a  bi^^r  fee,  wad  ye  no  hae  been  on  the  ither 
side  yersel  ? ' 

Fore  !-warned 

Scene. — Ivies'  Linhs,  North  Berwick:  coim  graxing  immediately  in  front  of  lady 

detiroue  qf  starting. 

Laut  (to  eoakeeper  hard  by).  'Would  you  drive  ynur  cows  off?' 

CowKEePBR  (eulkilff).  'Na,  Iwinna!' 

Ladv  {eomewhat  annoyed).  'As  you  will,  but  if  I  kill  one,  it's  not  my  fault — 1  've 
warned  you  ! ' 

CowRBRPER  {thoughtfully).  'An'  if  ye  did,  it  wadna  be  bad  for  a'  folk.'  {Con 
expreteione.)  '^y,  but  it  taks  atfeo/to  kill  a  coo.' 

A  Greenhorn 

A  new  green-keeper  was  being  shown  over  an  East  Lothian  golf-course  for  which  be 
had  been  engaged,  and  on  being  asked  if  he  had  any  improvements  to  suggest  to  the 
committee,  replied  that  he  thought  those  big  holes  (the  bunkers]  he  saw  about,  should 
all  be  filled  up. 

Holing  the  Short  PutU 

the  Rev.  Mr.  Proudfbot,  now  of  Haddington,  then  of  Arbroath, 
the  Town  Church,  St  Andrews,  where  the  venerable  Tom  Morris  is. 
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and  has  long  been,  a  highly  respected  nffice-bearer.  After  the  service  the  old  man 
entered  the  sesaioii-house,  his  face  lit  up  with  that  kindliness  which  has  greeted  so  many 
players  fromall  parts  of  the  world.  Heshookhands  very  heartily  with  the  preacher,  and 
lest  the  form  of  his  commeDdation  might  offend  any  severely  sedate  brother-elder,  and 
with  a  genial  poke  at  his  own  little  failiDg  ou  the  green,  old  Tom  whispered  in  the 
minister's  ear,  '  Ye  've  missed  nse  short  putts  the  day.' 

Skyin'  the  Ba' 
Tom's  kindly  criticism  may  be  compared  with  that  of  a  well-known  professional  on 
another  preacher,  when  he  was  asked  by  a  golfer  his  opinion  of  the  sermon.     '  It  was 
a  grand  sermon,  there 's  nae  doot  o'  that,  and  he 's  a  fine  speaker,  but  he  skies  tfie  ba' 
raither  muckle  for  my  taste.' 

A Leear 

A  player  at  North  Berwick,  on  meeting  another  whose  golfing  performAnces  as 
recited  in  the  train  on  the  way  down  had  excited  curiosity,  asked  his  caddie  who  the 

gentleman  was.    The  caddie  replied,  '  Weel,  sir,  he  «ayi  he 's  the  minister  o'  the 

Kirko'Edinburry,  an' he «(i$»  he  drove  the  Quarry,  an' am  thinkin' he's  a leear.' 

A  Capable  Protector 

'  Big  Crawford,'  one  of  the  most  notable  of  what  may  be  called  the  professional 
caddies,  carried  for  Mr.  Balfour  at  the  time  of  the  St  Andrews  Meeting  when  he 
played  himself  into  the  captaincy  of  the  Royal  and  AncienL  '  Is  there  no  one  looking 
after  Mr.  Balfour  now  7 '  said  a  gentleman  who  had  been  used  to  seeing  the  detectives 
in  the  distance  at  North  Berwick,  when  Mr.  Balfour  was  Irish  Secretary.  '  Aw'm 
lookin'  aifter  Maister  Balfour,'  was  Crawford's  reply.  The  gentleman  did  not  require 
any  more  to  take  in  the  situation. 

Dinna  Mind  Me 

Crawford  was  one  day  tarrying  for  an  Edinbur^  minister,  who,  in  going  for  the 
Redan,  got  into  grief  at  the  formidable  bunker  which  guards  that  splendid  green.  The 
clergyman,  when  he  saw  the  lie  of  his  ball  just  close  to  the  wooden  bank  and  in  a  foot- 
mark, though  speechless,  looked  unutterable  words.  '  Noo,'  said  Crawford  to  his 
unfortunate  clerical  protege,  'gin  an  aith  wad  relieve  ye,  dinna  mind  me.' 

An  Exorbitant  Caddie  Stymied 

Mb.  M'N.,  of  Haddington  Golf  Club,  to  Lvffneta  Caddie.  '  You  might  step  across 
OCCaEionHlly  to  our  green  any  time  you  have  an  off  day,  just  to  give  the  place  a  little 
touching  up,  you  know.     It  would  alnays  be  something  to  yourself.' 

LuFFNBSS  Caddie.  '  Very  gled  o'  the  wark,  sir  ;  very  gled  indeed,  at  a  jiominal/ee  o' 
a — B— a  pound  a  week.', 

Mb,  M'N.  {mitk  withering  teom).  '  A  pound  a  week  for  a  job  like  that !  I  'm  think- 
ing you  have  got  a  pke-nomenal  cheek.' 
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A  Riddle  of  Clarat 

At  page  87  we  have  referred  to  a  custom,  prevalent  at  Musselburgh  and  elsewhere, 
in  olden  times,  of  the  presentation  by  the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council  of  'a  riddle 
of  claret'  to  tlie  golfers,  for  use  at  their  dinners,  when  claret  was  the  ^hionable 
drink.  In  Brewer's  Dictionary  of  Phrtue  and  Fable,  the  '  riddle '  is  thus  described  : 
"Thirteen  bottles— a  magnum,  and  twelve  quarts.  So  called  because  in  golf-matches 
the  magistratee  invited  to  the  celebration  dinner,  presented  to  the  club  "  a  riddle  of 
claret,"  sending  it  in  a  riddle  or  sieve.' 

The  Averaus  of  Golf 

A  distinguished  golfer  who  was  introduced  to  an  English  lady  as  '  from  North 
Berwick,'  was  thus  addressed  by  the  lady  :  '  Oh,  you  have  come  from  North  Berwick, 
have  you  ?  I  have  heard  a  lot  about  that  place,  and  the  great  amount  of  golf  that  is 
played  there.  I  understand  it  has  Ibe  deepest  hole  for  playing  that  game  of  any  place  in 
the  world.'  The  lady  evidently  thought  that  a  mine  was  the  place  for  gulf,  a  mistake 
which  might  be  made  in  some  districts  of  England.  In  the  NevKa»tle  Evening  Chronicle 
of  January  24,  18a6,  there  is  this  paragraph  :  *  Yesterday  morning,  shortly  after  six 
o'clock,  as  the  set  containing  the  driver  and  putter  lads  was  approaching  a  landing  at 
Brancepeth  Colliery,  it  got  off  the  way,  with  the  result  that  a  lad  named  'Thomas  Vasey 
was  killed,  and  several  others  injured.' 


'  The  White  Cockade ' 

This  is  the  title  of  a  novel  by  James  Grant,  in  which  North  Berwick,  Gullane, 
Luflhess,  Prestonpans,  and  other  localities  in  East  Lothian  figure  a  good  deal,  the 
period  bdng  the  Rebellion  of  174S,  around  which  the  novelist  winds  a  very  interesting 
story  of  love  and  war.  We  must,  however,  protest  against  the  translation  of  the 
infamous  Deacon  Brodie,  of  Edinburgh,  to  the  provostship  of  North  Berwick,  for  no 
monster  like  Balcraftie  has  ever  occupied  the  civic  chair  in  this  great  golf  burgh. 
Luffness  Muir,  where  that  utt-'  pardoned  sinner '  slew  the  young  laird  of  Auldhame,  is 
also  a  misleading  name.  We  have  heard  of  GuUaue  Common  or  Saltcoata  links,  but 
never  of 'LufinessMuir.'  When  'stale,'  or '  out-of-form,*  or  driven  from  the  course  by 
rain,  the  golfer  may  find  much  to  interest  him  (or  her)  in  '  The  White  Cockade.' 

Holes  taken  in  One  Stroke 

We  shall  no  doubt  hear  of  many  other  cases  where  a  hole  has  been  taken  in  1,  but 
for  a  start  we  may  put  down  the  few  that  have  been  reported  to  us.  Mr.  J.  E.  Laidlay 
had  the  eighth  hole  at  North  Berwick  in  1  ui  188S,  when  playing  for  the  New  Club 
MedaL  This  is  tlie  only  occasion  on  which  Mr.  lAidlay  in  his  golfing  career  had  such  au 
experience.  Sir  George  Clerk  of  Penicuik,  playing  over  North  Berwick  Links  on  April 
20, 1891,  against  Sir  Archibald  Napier,  had  the  Hole  Across  in  1.    In  a  single  with  the 
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R«v.  Mr  Waddell,  Whitekirk,  on  March  9, 1892,  George  Sayera  holed  the  Redan  iu  1. 
In  the  same  round  he  had  the  last  hole  in  2.  On  20th  April  1896  Lord  WemyBs, 
playing  with  his  fector,  Mr.  G.  A.  Connor,  over  the  Garteton  course  of  the  Haddington 
Club,  had  the  fifth  hole  in  1.  One  evening  iu  July  1894,  Mr.  Gordon  Robertson 
holed  out  ill  one  stroke  at  the  fourteenth  hole  on  Archerfield.  Mr.  Hew  Morrison,  in 
a  Corporation  Club  competition  at  Gullsne  a  few  years  ago,  got  credited  with  only  I 
for  the  eleventh  hole ;  some  wag  playing  in  front,  seeing  the  ball  on  the  green,  had 
quietly  popped  it  into  the  hole  and  hoisted  the  '  down '  signal. 


*  0  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  caddies  see  us !  ^ 

Two  players  went  to  the  first  tee  at  North  Berwick  one  morning  and  found  a  friend 
there  alone.     They  asked  him  if  he  had  a  mstch.     '  Oh,  yes^'  he  said,  '  I  am  to  play 

Captmn  ,'  and,  thinking  of  a  foursome,  they  asked  what  sort  of  a  player  the 

Captain  was.  '  Oh,'  said  his  friend, '  he  is  an  excellent  hand — drives  a  good  ball,  plays 
his  short  game  well,  and  is  a  good  all-roond  player.'  Then,  turning  to  his  caddie,  he 
said  to  him,  '  You  know  the  ('aptain ;  what  sort  of  a  player  would  you  say  he  is  ? ' 

'  Captain ! '  smd  the  caddie,  '  he  canna  play  a  shot  worth  a ,  he  "s  nae  better 

than  yoursel.' 

'  Stolen  waters  are  sweet'  (?) 
'  Snuffy,'  a  well-known  Dunbar  caddie,  one  day  when  carrying  for  s  geotleman  wlio 
was  in  a  foursome,  on  coming  up  to  the  Broimouth  bum  on  the  way  out,  saw  a  black 
quart  bottle  carefully  stowed  away  in  the  grass.  Being  very  drouthy,  Snutiy's 
conscience  did  not  stand  in  the'  nay,  and,  giving  his  employer  the  putter,  lie  quietly 
slipped  aside,  pulled  the  cork,  and  had  a  tremendous  swig  of  the  fluid.  The  party  of 
golfers  were  busy  holing  out,  when  Snufl^  rushed  frantically  on  to  the  green  crying, 
'  Save  me,  men  ;  oh  save  me  !  'Am  pushint,  'am  pushint,  a  tell  ye  'am  pushiut ! '  It 
turned  out  that  the  bottle  had  contained  sheep-dip  composition,  and  not  whisky,  as 
Snuffy  had  supposed.  AAer  a  copious  draught  of  sea-water  had  been  administered  to 
him  by  his  employer.  Snuffy  was  soon  pronounced  out  of  danger. 

The  Fainter  painted 

A  Dunbar  painter  named  Easton  was  one  day  passng  along  the  links  with  a  pot  of 
brown  punt  poised  on  his  head.  The  secretary  of  the  club,  Mr.  Dick,  was  driving  off 
from  one  of  the  tees,  and  his  hall,  after  describing  a  nice  parabola,  dropped  neatly 
down  into  Easton's  pot,  making  a  brown  splash  over  the  man's  head  and  face.  It  was 
some  time  before  the  painter's  vision  was  clear  enough  to  take  in  the  whole  situation. 


An  interesting  Necklace 

on  family  jewels  at  Christie,  IV 

le  chief  '  sensations '  was  the  di 

a  necklace,  earrings,  and  brooch,  which,  according  to  tradition,  formerly  belonged  to 


At  the  sale  of  the  Eglinton  family  jewels  at  Christie,  Manaon,  and  Woods,  London, 
February  1894,  one  uf  the  chief  'sensations'  was  the  disposal  of  a  suite  consisting  of 
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Msiy  Queen  of  Scots.  The  necklace  is  composed  of  fourteen  enamelled  gold  clusters, 
set  witb  pearls,  rubies,  and  enamels,  and  is  said  to  have  been  given,  togetlier  with  a 
picture  by  Holbein,  which  now  hangs  in  Egliutou  Castle,  to  Mary  Seloa  by  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  The  necklace  end  picture  were  brought  into  the  Eglintun  fiunily  by 
the  marriage  of  a  Montf^omery  with  the  heir  of  the  Setona  in  or  about  the  year  1611. 
T^e  father  of  the  late  Lord  Egiinton  found  the  Mary  Stuart  necklace  and  the  Holbein  in 
the  muniment-rooni  at  Egiinton  Castle.  The  lot  was  put  up  at  £300,  and  knocked  down 
to  Mr.  Philips  at  £365.  It  was  expected  to  bring  a  much  larger  sum,  but  among  the 
experts  it  got  whispered  shout  that  the  necklace  contained  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
original  ornaments  which  were  in  it,  and  that  the  bulk  of  the  jewels  bad  been  akilfully 
made  to  match  those  which  were  genuine.  By  referring  to  pp.  35-36  of  this  volume 
the  reader  will  find  that  Queen  Mary  golfed  at  Seton,  and  that  the  lady  to  whom  she 
presented  the  necklace  was  her  friend,  one  of  the  'Queen's  Maries.'  The  relic  is  there- 
fore interesting  as  the  gift  of  a  royal  lady  golfer  to  one  who  more  than  likely  played 
with  the  Queen  at  Seton. 

Mr.  Laidlay  and  the  Mouse 

'  I  remember,'  says  Mr.  I^dlay,  '  rather  a  curious  thing  once  happening  to  me  while 
playing  the  sixth  hole  at  North  Berwick.  Having  driven  from  the  tee,  and  come  up 
to  the  ball,  I  found  it  bad  rolled  into  a  mouse's  hole  in  the  wall.  It  so  happened 
that  the  ball  lay  in  such  a  position  as  to  block  the  entrance,  and  the  mouse,  being  on 
what  it  thought  the  wrong  side,  could  not  get  into  the  hole.  Well,  we  had  a  chase, 
but  after  some  running  about,  the  mouse  ran  back  to  its  hole,  and  by  a  frantic  effort 
managed  to  roll  the  ball  back  just  sufficiently  to  allow  him  to  enter,  and  having  done 
Mj  the  ball  rolled  back  again,  closed  the  door  behind,  and  remuned  unplayable.' 

Whistling  for  the  Wind 

It  seems  that  the  weather  conditions  at  the  Muirfield  meeting  of  1896  were  not 
quite  to  the  taste  of  all  the  players.  Ben  Sayers,  on  being  asked  who  was  to  be 
the  champion,  is  reported  to  have  said,  '  Jist  gie  me  a  wun'  an'  I  '11  show  ye  whs  '11  be 
the  champion.'  Ben  was  whistling  for  a  wind,  for  he  knows  the  course  well,  and  how 
to  keep  straight  when  a  breeze  is  going.  Alas  !  the  wind  never  came,  and  though  Ben 
was  to  the  front  for  a  time,  and  every  East  Lothiatiite  would  have  rejoiced  to  see  him 
keep  the  cup  in  the  county,  he  let  it  pass  over  the  Border.  Who  can  say  what  will 
happen  before  it  comes  back  again  to  the  vicinity  of  North  Berwick  ? 


Sour  Grapes 

Andrew  Kirkaldy,  who  liad  uo  empirical  reason  to  be  enamoured  of  Muirfield  at  the 
Championship  meeting,  was  accordingly  rather  uncomplimentary  to  what  is  now  gener- 
ally allowed  to  be  a  splendid  course.  '  Wliat  do  you  think  of  Muiriield,  Andrew.'' 
'  No'  for  gowff  ava*,'  he  replied — 'just  an  auid  vxUter  meedie ;  1  'm  gled  I  "m  gaun  hame.' 
'  Hooch,  ay,'  says  Tonal, '  she  would  pe  ferry  coot  whateffer  if  yuu  had  peen  in  Han; 
Pardon's  shoon.' 
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A  Pun  that  was  not  resented 
At  Muirfield  (which  xiuce  last  ChampionBhi|i  hns  been  called   '  Floddeii  Field ' 
by  some),  ou  the  reddest-hot  day  of  tbe  season  (1896),  every  mau  in  the  foursome 

blaming  the  beat  for  feeble  drives  and  putrid  putts,  Mr. comforted  liis  yokefellow 

towards  the  close  of  the  second  round,  sayiiig,  '  It's  your  Uut  full  strimf  to-day, 
partner  ! '  '  Yes,'  rejoined  tlie  faint  and  weary  stranger,  with  a  sustuning  vision  of 
iced  bock  and  potash  in  the  huspitable  clubhouse  close  by,  'but  not  omt  taut  full  ttnig,  I 
truit?'  A  certain  twinkle  in  the  eye  gave  assurance  that  tlint  shot  went  home,  and 
even  opponents,  sore  oppressed  though  they  were,  did  not  appear  to  grudge  it.  After 
H  roasting  experience  on  the  links,  try  a  full  swig  of  iced  hock  and  potash,  and  tlie 
memory  of  it  will  be  sweet. 

Misplaced  Confidence 

An  inland  t«am  appeared  at  North  Berwick  to  tackle  the  Bass  Hock  Club.  Tlie 
strangers  bad  engaged  their  caddies,  and  some  of  tliem  were  trying  a  preliminary 
swing  at  the  first  teeing'ground.  The  captain  of  the  inland  team  was  so  employed,  and 
bis  caddie,  rather  fancying  the  style,  said  to  a  crony  standing  by,  '  I  '11  back  my  man 
for  a  bob,  Sandie."  'A'  richt ;  I'm  on,  Davie.'  The  captain's  first  drive  wasa  laments 
able  exhibition,  and  his  caddie,  repenting  of  the  rashness  of  liis  het,  cried  back, 
'Sandie!  I'm  <fff.'  The  youth's  beliaviour  was  described  by  tiie  captain  as  more 
candid  than  courteous.  The  caddies  of  the  northern  kingdom  are  not  distinguislied 
for  the  urbanity  of  their  manners,  as  the  following  also  showeth. 


'  Het  yer  ba' ' 

After  driving  a  very  indifferent  shot  through  tlie  green,  an  old  golfer,  who  bad 
played  !qt  forty  years,  turned  to  the  immortal  Skipper,  and  said,  '  I  cannot  understand 
why  tliat  ball  did  not  travel ;  I  'm  sure  I  hit  it  well  enough.'  Then  came  the  crusher, 
as  only  accomplished  caddies  can  crush  :  '  Het  yer  ba'  !  Ye  never  het  yer  ba'  in 
yer  life  !' — a  mixture  of  gross  impudence  and  unsparing  veracity.  The  good  old 
golfer  winced  for  a  moment,  and  then  swelled  the  roar  of  laughter  that  came  from 
partner  and  opponents. 

The  '  Haar ' 

'  Mr.  Hilton  has  been  remarking  on  the  beautiful  condition  of  the  golf-greens  of  East 
Lothian  at  the  time  he  visited  the  county  for  the  Open  Championship,  as  compared  with 
the  baked  condition  of  the  English  greens.  He  suggests  that  the  peculiar  sea-mist 
which  is  so  prevalent  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  may  be  the  means  of  keeping  the 
greens  moist,  and  informs  the  clerk  of  the  weather  that  English  golfers  would  readily 
put  up  with  the  same  inconvenience,  if  they  could,  for  tlie  salce  of  the  links.  The  ques- 
tion is  how  to  have  this  "mist"  transferred.  It  is  not  really  a  Scotch  "mist" — that  in 
England  would  be  called  a  heavy  rain,~it  is  just  "  a  bit  haar  frae  the  sea,"  as  an  East 
Lothian  native  would  say,  and  if  Mr.  Hilton  and  the  clerk  of  the  weather  make  a  proper 
So 
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offer,  the  proprietors  thereof  in  Scotland  would,  iiu  doubt,  with  the  ready  acquiettceiice 
uf  the  nativee,  dispose  of  a  Koodly  proportion  of  this  "  hnar." 

'Talking  of  the  miRt  in  Scotland,  we  are  reminded  of  the  old  Rtory  about  Lord 
Rutherfurd,  oue  of  the  Senators  of  the  College  of  Justice.  One  day  as  he  strolled  on 
the  Pentland  Hills  he  got  into  converRatioti  with  a  shepherd,  to  whom  he  made  a 
bitter  complaint  about  the  weather.  In  specially  forcible  language  he  denounced  the 
mist,  and  expressed  bis  wonder  how,  or  for  wliat  purpose,  an  east  wind  was  created. 
The  shepherd  turned  sharply  upon  his  lordship,  and  said,  "  ^Vhat  ails  ye  at  the  mist, 
sir  P  It  wests  tlie  sod,  it  stockens  the  yowes,  and,"  adding  with  much  solemnity,  "  it '» 
God's  auU,"  he  turned  away  with  lofty  indignation.  Lord  Rutherfiird  used  to  repeat 
the  story  with  much  candour,  as  a  fine  specimen  of  rebuke  firom  a  sincere  and  humble 
mind.  While  the  theory  which  Mr.  Ilittoii  adopts,  that  "the  mist  weets  the  sod,"  is 
doubtless  correct,  we  have  no  doubt  that  old  Tom  Morris  would  say  that  the  condition 
of  the  Lothian  links,  as  compared  with  some  of  the  baked  English  greens,  proves  that  he 
is  correct  when  lie  says  that  the  links  require  a  rest  on  Sundays,  if  tlie  golfers  do  not" 
—Goif,  July  10,  1800. 
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PART   V 

VEBSE  AND  SONG 


LBmlabimt  &lii  olanm  Rhodon,  *ut  Mitf  lenen. 

Hdsaoi,  Odti,  Bk.  i.  vli. 

Ob,  vheu  a  hard  day's  darg  ia  done» 

How  pleaauit  'tifl  Ui  meet,  hoys. 
And  liiteii  to  an  suld  Sootcli  eroon, 

Frae  volceH  low  an'  sweet,  boys. 

Then  tenor,  bus,  and  treble  join. 

And  swell  the  happy  lay,  boys; 
For  music  is  the  art  divioe 

Thkt  drives  all  woe  away,  boys. 
And  'neath  the  roof  soe  snug  and  bien, 

Wi'  songsters  in  galore,  boys. 
There  'a  mony  joyous  nichts,  I  ween, 

And  canty  songs  in  store,  boys. 

Jamei  Ballanline. 

Of  all  the  gomea  ere  practised,  in  old  or  modem  days. 

The  Ancient  Oomo  of  Scotland  best  descrres  a  sportsman's  praise  ; 

For  healthful  ore  the  brecies  that  round  the  goiter  wing. 

And  biadng  to  the  frame  the  dub's  invigorating  swing. 

Dr.  Graham. 
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GsoHQE  FuLLiBTOM  Carheqik,  to  wfaoD:  the  plsco  of  hoDODT  In  tliis  part  of  oat  volnma  mnn  be 
givep,  ho  having  been  the  first  loeelebrBtH  our  local  golf  in  venie,  wa»  bom  at  Kinnaber,  December  18, 
1799.  He  euDCceiled  to  rittarrow  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1806 ;  to  Kinnaber  on  the  death  of  bia 
mother(Ti&!HiBaFullarton)inl8D6;anil  to  Charle- 
tononthedeatbof  liiBgraDdmotber  inlSsl.  After 
he  Buoc«eded  to  these  ample  estates  ytyang  Carnegie, 
having  become  the  friend  and  aaiociate  of  MTeral 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  «ho  had  even  larger 
faoilitiea  for  indulging  their  taitea  aa  aportunen 
and  hospitable  entertainera,  wai  indnoed  to  apend 
more  of  bia  fortune  than  prudence  would  have 
dictated.  This  extraraganoe  led  to  embanais- 
meot,  and  all  bia  satalei  bad  to  be  sold.  He 
«  bimaelf  as 


and,  eicepting  perhaps  the  '  conceit,'  bis  deaeription 
appears  to  have  been  pretty  accurate. 

From  his  paternal  grandmother  (nA  Hias  Scott 
of  Benholm)  Camegio  inlisHted  poeUoal  and 
literary  gifts.  At  the  age  of  thirty-four  he  pablished 
Pormt  on  Varuntt  Subject!,  which  he  dedicated 
to  the  Countess  of  Leven  and  Melville,  in  grateful 
acknovledgnient  of  her  Mndness  to  him.  In  the 
same  year  (1834)  he  published  The  Detiniet  <^ 
Zoluii,  or  th^  SaUi  of  Argrak,  a  poem  of  a  more 
ambitious  kind,  which  be  dedicated  to  I^dy  Anne 
'^V/  //■—^"'/^  Bwnl.    The  story  is  borrowed  from  the  rwmotc  and 

T7////l^  //?/£ff//jL,  fabulous  era  of  the  early  Persians,  and  betrays  the 

f^{ii(^^£*^^[U^Kyi-^  author's  admiration  for  Eastern  traditions.     The 

poet  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  and  Ancient  Golf 
Club,  and  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  North 
Itcrwick  Golf  Club,  which  was  founded  in  1S3S. 
In  the  latter  club  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
leading  spirit,  and  to  have  entered  with  great  seat  into  the  socialities  of  its  meetings.  In  1S42 
Messrs.  Blackwood  published  Carnegie's  golfing  poem,  which  created  great  interest  among 
the  fraternity,  as  nearly  all  the  celebrated  players  of  the  day  had  tbeir  virtues  or  their  foibles 
happily  bit  off.  The  little  liook  was  entitled  Qolfiinw, :  or  Xicelia  eonnecttd  with  the  Game  of  Oolf, 
and  it  was  on  the  title-page  '  dedicated,  with  respect,  to  the  members  of  all  Golflng  Clube,  and  to 
those  of  St.  Andrews  and  North  Berwick  in  particular."  The  '  Golfiod '  here  given  is  the  part  of 
the  poem  which  relates  to  North  Berwick.  The  rest  is  concerned  with  St.  Andrews.  George 
Fullorion  Carnegie  married,  in  1823,  Madeline,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  John  Conncl,  Knigbt,  Judge- 
Ailmiral  of  Scotland,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  He  died  at  Montrose  in 
1351,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two.  and  was  buried  at  Kinnaber.  For  his  portrait  in  the  uniform 
of  the  Scottish  Arcbers,  we  are  indebted  to  one  of  bis  sons,  Major-Ccnetal  G.  F.  Cam^e.  (It 
Is  right,  however,  to  state  that  the  General  has  informed  us  that  our  artist,  in  touching  up 
the  uniform,  which  wae  indistinct  in  the  portrait,  has  erred  in  one  or  two  items.)  Tlie  chief 
inrticulars  of  the  poet's  career  are  taken  from  The  Hittorn  of  the  VaTivnjie;  EarU  ofSoutheik,  and 
nf  their  Kindred,  printed  privately  in  18C7  tor  the  Earl  of  Southesk. 
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THE  GOLFIAD 

a  Tirmaq.  cano — Vmon,,  jRn,  i 


ALLS,  clubs,  and  men  I  sing,  who  tirat,  methinks. 
Made  sport  ftnd  bustle  on  North  Berwick  linkn. 
Brought  coin  and  fashion,  betting  and  renown. 
Champagne  and  claret,  to  a  country  town. 
And  lords  and  ladies,  knights  and  squires,  to  ground 
Where  washerwomen  erst  and  suobs  were  found  ! 

'if'^/  ^S>     Had  I  the  pow'rt  of  him  who  sung  of  Troy— - 
""        Gem  of  the  learned,  bore  of  every  boy ; 

Or  him,  the  bard  of  Rome,  who,  later,  told 
How  great  MneaA  roamed  and  fought  of  old — 
I  then  might  shake  the  gazing  world  like  them  : 
For,  who  denies  I  have  as  grand  a  tlieme? 
Time-bonour'd  Golf! — I  heard  it  whispered  once, 
TtaA,  he  who  could  not  play  was  held  a  dunce 
On  old  Olympus,  when  it  teemed  with  gods. 
O  rare !— but  it '»  a  lie— I  '11  bet  the  odds  ! 
No  doubt  these  heathen  gods,  the  very  minute 
They  knew  the  game,  would  have  deliglited  in  it ! 
War,  storms,  and  thuuder — all  would  have  been  off ! 
Mars,  Jove,  and  Neptune  would  have  studied  golf. 

And  swiped — tike  O 1  and  W d  below — 

Smack  over  hell '  at  one  immortal  go. 

Had  Mecca's  prophet  known  the  noble  game 

Before  he  gave  his  Paradise  to  fiime. 

He  would  hare  promis'd  in  the  land  of  light, 

Golf  all  the  day — and  Houris  all  the  night ! 


'  Hell  is  1 


uige  of  broken  ground  on  St.  Andrews  Unka, 
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But  thi9  ia  speculation — we  must  come 
And  work  the  subject  rather  nearer  home ; 
Lest,  in  attempting  all  too  high  to  soar, 
We  full,  like  Icarus,  to  rise  no  more. 

The  game  is  ancient— manly —and  employs 

In  its  departments,  women,  men,  and  boys ; 

Men  play  the  game,  the  boys  the  clubs  convey. 

And  lovely  woman  gives  the  prize  away. 

When  August  brings  the  great,  the  medal  day ! 

Nay,  more:  tho*  some  may  doubt,  and  sneer,  and  scoff, 

The  female  Muse  has  sung  the  game  of  golf. 

And  traced  it  down,  with  choicest  skill  and  grace. 

Thro'  all  its  bearings  to  the  human  race ; 

The  tee,  the  start  of  youth— the  game,  our  life,— 

The  ball,  when  (iurly  bunkered,  man  and  wife. 

Now,  Muse,  assist  me,  while  I  strive  to  name 
The  varied  skill  and  chances  of  the  game. 
Suppose  we  play  a  match  :  If  all  agree, 
Let  CI— n  and  S— U  tackle  B— rd  and  me. 
Reader,  attend  !  and  learn  to  play  at  gulf ; 
The  lord  of  S— 11  and  myself  strike  off ! 
He  strikes — he  'a  in  the  ditch — this  hole  b  ours. 
Bang  goes  my  ball — it 's  bunkered,  by  the  pow'rs  ; 
But  better  play  succeeds,  these  blunders  past. 
And,  in  six  strokes,  the  hole  is  halved  at  last 
O  bole  !  tho'  small,  and  scarcely  to  be  seen, 
Till  we  are  close  upon  thee,  on  the  green  ; 
And  tho',  when  seen,  save  golfers,  few  can  prize 
'llie  value,  the  delight  that  in  thee  lies  ; 
Yet  without  thee,  our  toots  were  useless  all, 
TTie  club,  the  spoon,  the  putter,  and  the  ball : 
For  all  is  done — each  ball  arrang'd  on  tee 
Each  stroke  directed— but  to  enter  thee ! 
If — as  each  tree,  and  rock,  and  cave  of  old. 
Had  iU  presiding  nymph,  as  we  are  told,^ 
Thou  hast  Ihy  nymph  ;  I  ask  for  nothing  but 
Her  aid  propitious  when  1  come  to  putt. 
Now  for  the  second ;  and  here  B — rd  and  CI — n 
In  turn,  must  prove  which  is  the  better  man  : 
Sir  D— d  swipes  sublime  !— into  the  quarry  ! ' 
Whiz  goes  the  Chief— a  sneezer,*  by  Old  Many  ! 

'  A  place  on  North  Berwick  Links  so  awkward,  that  in  playing  out  of  it  one  is  allowed  lo 
love  everything,  provided  the  position  of  the  ball  is  not  altered. 
*  A  long  and  scientific  stroke  at  golf. 
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Well  play'd,  my  cock  !  you  could  not  have  doue  more; 
'Tis  bad,  but  still  we  may  get  home  at  four.' 
Now,  Dear  the  hole,  SirD— d  plays  the  odds, 
CI— n  plays  the  like,  and  wins  it,  by  the  gods ! 
*  A  moat  disgusting  tteal ;  well,  come  away. 
They're  one  ahead,  but  we  have  four  to  play. 
We  '11  win  it  yet,  if  I  can  cross  the  ditch  ; 
They're  over,  smack !  come,  there 's  another  lich.' ' 
B — rd  plays  a  trump — we  hole  at  three — they  stare. 
And  miss  their  putt — no  now  the  match  is  square. 
And  here,  who  knows  but,  as  old  Homer  sung. 
The  scales  of  figlit  on  Jove's  own  finger  hung  } 
Here  CI — ^u  and  S— 11, — there  swing  B — rd  and  I, — 
Our  merits,  that 's  to  say ;  for  half  an  eye 
Could  tell,  iiboditt  in  the  scales  were  laid. 
Which  must  descend  and  which  must  rise  ahead. 

If  Jove  were  thus  engaged,  we  did  not  see  him. 

But  told  our  boys  to  clean  the  b&lls  and  tee  'em. 

In  this  next  hole  the  turf  is  most  uneven ; 

We  play  like  tailors — only  in  at  seven. 

And  they  at  six  ;  most  miserable  play  ! 

But  let  them  laugh  who  win.     Hear  S — 11  say, 

'Now  by  the  piper  who  the  pibroch  played 

Before  old  Moses,  we  are  one  ahead. 

And  only  two  to  play— 8  special  coup ! 

Three  five-pound  notes  to  one  1 '     '  Done,  sir,  with  you  ! ' 

We  start  again  ;  and,  in  this  dangerous  hole* 

Full  many  a  stroke  is  played  with  heart  and  soul : 

'Give  me  the  iron  ! '  either  party  cries. 

As  in  the  quarry,  track,  or  sand  he  lies. 

We  reach  the  green  at  last,  at  even  strokes ; 

Some  cady  chatters,  that  the  Chief  provokes, 

And  makes  him  miss  his  putt;  B — rd  holes  the  ball ; 

Thus,  with  but  one  to  play,  'tis  even  all  ! 

"lis  strange,  and  yet  there  cannot  be  a  doubt. 

That  such  a  snob  should  put  a  Chieftain  out 

The  noble  Uon,  thus,  in  all  his  pride. 

Stung  by  the  gadfly,  roars  and  starts  aside ; 

CI— n  did  not  Tiiax^he  never  makes  a  noise — 

But  said,  '  They  "re  very  troublesome,  these  boys. ' 

His  partner  muttered  something  not  so  civil, 

'  A  slang  term  for  such.  *  Fifth  hole. 
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Partjcularly, '  scouudreU ' — '  at  the  deviL' 
Now  B — rd  and  CI— n  in  torn,  strike  off  and  play.' 
Two  strokes,  the  best  that  have  been  seen  to-day. 
His  spoon  next  S — 11  takes,  and  plays  a  trump — 
Mine  should  have  been  as  good,  but  for  a  bump 
That  turned  it  off.     B— rd  plays  the  odda— it's  all 
But  in  !  at  five  yards,  good,  CI — n  holes  the  ball ! 
My  partner,  self,  and  song — all  three  are  done  ! 
We  lose  the  match,  and  all  the  bets  thereon  ! 
Perhaps  you  think  that,  tho'  I  'm  not  a  winner. 
My  Muse  should  stay  and  celebrate  the  dinner ; 
The  ample  joints  that  travel  up  the  stair. 
To  grace  the  table  spread  by  Mrs.  Blair ; 
'Vhe  wine,  the  ale,  the  toasts,  the  jokes,  the  songs. 
And  all  that  to  such  revelry  belongs; — 
It  may  not  be  J  'twere  fearful  falling  off 
To  sing  such  trifles  after  singing  golf. 
In  most  majestic  strain ;  let  others  dwell 
<)n  such,  and  rack  their  carnal  brains  to  tell 
A  tale  of  seuBuaJity  !— ForeweU  t 


MAN'S  CHIEF  END 

Thby  a'  gowfl^,  they  a'  gowff. 

The  young  folks  and  the  auld  gowff  ; 

The  grit  and  sma', 

Raggit  and  braw. 

In  het  climes  and  cauld,  gowff; 

It 's  won  the  hearts  o*  a',  gowff,  ,    • 

It 's  ta'en  the  beids  o'  a',  gowff. 

The  club  an'  ha'  bewitch  them  a'. 

They  're  a'  daft  on  gowff. 

'  The  Royal  Game '  they  ca'  gowff. 

For  Scotland's  kings  did  a'  gowff. 

An'  noo  the  Queen, 

On  Bembridge  Green, 

Maka  a'  her  callants  gowff.* 

Ye  're  empress  owre  them  a',  gowff. 

In  palace  and  in  ha',  gowff, 

A'  bend  the  knee,  and  worship  thee, 

71)e  royal  game  o'  gowff. 

1  Sixth  hole. 

'  Among  olhei  well-known  golfers,  I  noticed  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg,  playing  a  match 
against  his  brother-in-Uw,  the  Muquis  of  Lome.  The  latter  plays  a  good  game,  and  was 
evidently  coaching  the  former. —  fiiie  Golf,  vol.  v.  p.  J48. 
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The  members  o'  St  Stephen's  gowff. 

The  '  ayes '  led  by  the  '  noes  '  govS, 

And  ance  a  year 

In  Bcnrlet  gear 

They  tallyho  the  gowff. 

The  Commons  and  the  Lords  guwff. 

Whig,  Radical,  and  Tory  gowS, 

Balfour  in  front,  a'  join  the  hunt 

At  Parliamentary  gowff. 

The  preachers  o'  the  gospel  goirff. 

They  're  no'  eoond  that  canna  gowff. 

The  orthodox 

A'  teach  their  flocks 

That '  man's  chief  end '  is — gowff. 

The  fathers  and  the  brethren  gowff. 

The  reverend  moderators  gowlT, 

And  on  the  links  they  play  high  jinks. 

The  cleric  game  is  gowS. 

The  medical  professors  gowff. 

The  surgeons  and  the  dressers  gowff. 

The  best  o'  pills 

For  fleshly  ills 

The  faculty  ca'  gowff. 

The  ^Bculaplans  a'  gowff. 

Quacks,  homtepaths,  an'  a'  gowff, 

And  to  the  dugs  they  've  cuist  their  drugs. 

The  doctor's  dose  is  gowff. 

The  Lords  o'  Session  they  gowff. 
The  hav'rin",  clav'rin  coonsel  gowff; 
The  lift  may  fa' 
But  aye  the  law 
Mnun  justice  dae — by  gowff. 
Judge,  advocates,  an'  a'  gowff. 
The  limbs  o'  law  lo'e  a'  gowff. 
Nor  care  a  fig  for  gown  and  wig, 
Tlie  lawyers'  game  is  gowff. 

The  staid  and  stately  dames  gowff. 

The  smirkiu',  iriskin'  misses  gowff, 

Wi'  spoon  an'  cleek 

The  links  they  seek. 

An'  matches  make  at  gowff. 

O,  a'  the  bunnie  lasses  gowff, 

Wi'  Cupid's  shafts  the  iHswa  gowff. 

An'  for  their  lads  they  lea'  their  dads. 

The  InBses'  game  is  gowff. 
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Thejr  a'  gowff,  thef  a'  govt. 
The  b^gor  and  the  braw  gowff, 
The  Bma'  ad'  j^^rest 
In  kirk  an'  State 
Ye  mak  them  brithers  a',  gowff ; 
Ye've  atown  the  hearts  o"  a',  gowff, 
Ye  've  turned  the  heids  o'  a',  govff. 
The  club  and  ba'  bewitch  ub  b', 
We  're  a'  daft  on  gowff. 


THE  'NOSTRUM  FOB  ALL'' 

'  Ye  mauD  aye  keep  your  e'e  on  the  ba'.' 
It  'b  the  first  and  the  last  gowfin'  kw ; 

Gin  ye  ettle  to  play,  then  mind  what  I  say. 
And  aye  keep  your  e'e  on  tlie  ba'. 

For  gowfers  guid,  middlin',  or  liad. 

Amateurs  and  proreasionaiH  a', 
The  rule  o'  the  game  is,  an'  will  be  the  same^ 

They  maun  aye  keep  their  e'e  on  the  ba'. 

There  'a  ane — he  'a  nae  heid  for  the  game. 

For  it  gangs  like  a  waggity-wa' ; 
He  '11  aye  be  a  duffer,  the  puir  silly  buff^. 

He'll  no  keep  his  e'e  on  tlie  ba'. 

There  'b  anither  gara  a'  stan'  abich — 

Just  look  at  him  awipin'  sae  braw  ; 
It  'a  a  sicht  for  aair  e'en — he's  the  cock  o'  the  green. 

He  aye  keeps  his  e'e  on  the  ba'. 

In  life  as  in  gowf  it 's  the  same, 

There 's  some  that  dae  naething  ava, 
Their  wits  are  bamboozled,  their  shots  are  a'  foozled. 

They  '11  no  keep  their  e'e  on  the  ba'. 

But  ithers  gang  bonnilie  on, 

Ower  dykes,  burns,  bunkers,  an'  a'. 
Ne'er  a  chance  do  they  miss,  their  secret  is  this — 

They  keep  iMiilk  their  e'en  on  the  ba'. 


'  The  apple-faced  sage, 

With  his  nostrum  for  all— 
"  Dinna  hurry  the  swing, 
Keep  your  e'e  on  the  ball."' 
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To  my  couDsel  ye  ^wfera  tak  t«Dt, 

And  whatever  misfortuue  befa', 
Lyiu'  weel,  lyin'  ill,  playini;  up  or  doon  hill. 

Oh,  ne'er  tak  your  e'e  off  the  ba'. 

Then  here  'b  to  the  auld  game  o'  gowt, 
An'  here's  to  the  auld  );owfin'  law. 

An'  here  'e  to  their  play  vha'  mind  whHt  I  Siy, 
And  aye  keep  their  e'e  «n  the  ba'. 


'  GOLFING  AND  OTHER  POEMS  AND  SONGS 
By  John  Thomson' 

Thii  is  the  title  of  *  dualy  little  volume  publiabed  by  Wm.  Hodge  and  Co.,  GUagow,  in  1893,  from 

which  we  are  permitted  to  quote  the  sii  fallowing  pieseg.  The  writer  of  the  lODga  learnt  tiie  most 
of  his  golf  at  St.  AndrewB,  but  it  may  be  aaid  that  he  loved  moat  his 
golf  in  East  Lothian.  He  followed  the  profession  of  the  law  in 
Glasgow,  but  nearly  every  holiday  found  him  in  the  County,  golfing 
at  North  Berwick  (where  his  cwusin,  Mr.  Guild,  had  the  Abbey 
Farm),  or  at  Gullane,  of  which  green  he  was  particularly  fond.  Hie 
roUiokin^iaviCatioD  to  the  secretary  of  the  Aroherfleld  Club,  in  the 
style  of  Charles  Kingsley  U>  Tool  Hoghee.  to  oome  away  for  a  golfing 
holiday,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  man  and  bis  delight  in  golf.  Mr. 
Thomson  was  a  man  of  much  enlture.  tiie  sool  of  any  gathering, 
poetieal,  musical,  or  whatever  it  might  be.  His  powers  of  mimicry 
were  marvellona.  But  'whom  the  gods  love  die  young.'  He  was 
struck  down  hy  oonaumptioti.  and  after  a  long  illness,  in  which. 
though  face  to  face  with  death,  his  bright,  cheery  disposltian  never 
failed  him,  he  died  on  June  IGth,  1893,  at  the  age  of  41.  Though 
he  loved  East  Lothian  and  delighted  to  golf  there,  he  did  much  for 
the  Glaegow  Golf  Club,  for  whioh  he  acted  as  Seoretary  and  Trea- 
n        ^  surer.    '  In  all  that  couconiB  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  Game,' 

— ^'"'fi^t.  OWtJtA^O^  wrote  a  friend  at  his  death,  '  he  was  a  thorough  proficient,  and  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  every  seaside  links  in  Scotland,  with  any 

claim  to  importance,  were  known  to  him  by  experience.'    Of  the  high  opinion  of  luch  an  authority, 

Gullane,  and  East  Lothian  generally,  may  therefore  be  )uwid. 

GvLLANE  Links 

It  's  up  the  hill,  it  'b  doun  the  hill, 
And  roun'  the  hill,  an'  a',  man  ; 
To  Gullane  Hill,  wi'  ricbt  guid  will. 
If  ye  can  gowf  ava,  man. 
The  turf  is  soft  as  maiden's  cheek, 
Wi'  youth  and  beauty  bloomiu', 
And  bonnie  thyme,  wi'  odour  sweet. 
The  caller  air's  perfumiu'. 
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There  'a  heights  and  howes,  there  'a  bosky  knowes, 

Ab  for  B8  eye  can  cover ; 

By  soft  and  land,  a  picture  grand 

Dame  Nature  aliows  her  lover. 

See,  to  the  west,  in  azure  drest, 

Auld  Reekie  proudly  peerin'. 

While  in  the  north,  oot  owre  the  Forth, 

The  Lomond  hills  are  dearin'. 

Far,  far  beyond  the  eerie  BasSj 

He  sea  lies  calmly  dreamin', 

Wi'  mony  a  sail  o'  pearly  white 

Upon  its  bosom  gleamln'. 

Now  haud  your  hand,  man,  no'  sae  keen. 

There 's  naught  like  variorum ; 

Aye  free  the  spring  the  waters  bring, 

To  temper  oor  bit  jorum. 

Life  is  a  game  that  few  enjoy ; 

Maist  rin  as  if  demented ; 

The  prudent  man  just  taks  his  time. 

And  learns  to  be  contented. 

Then  here's  your  health,  freen',  and  my  wish, 

Owre  this  wee  drap  o'  nappy. 

Is,  Mony  a  game  on  GuUane  Hill, 

And  may  we  aye  be  happy. 


SONG 

Am—AhanttTig  we  tnitlgo. 

CouB,  merry  men,  both  young  and  old, 

Who  love  at  golf  to  play. 
And  show  your  skill,  and  courage  bold. 

It  is  oar  medal  day. 

A-golfing  we  will  go,  etc 

The  mom  is  fine,  the  wind  is  light. 
The  grass  just  touched  with  dew ; 

See,  every  golfer's  eye  is  bright, 
Each  hopes  great  feats  to  do. 

When  a-golfing  we  do  go,  etc. 

The  ladies  trip  to  grace  our  game. 

All  keen  to  see  the  fray : 
Their  smiles  will  add  sweet  meed  of  fame 

To  him  who  wins  the  day. 

When  a^olllng  we  do  go,  etc 
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Nov  place  the  medal  od  his  breast. 
And  pledge  him  three  times  three  ; 

Hip,  hip,  hurrah  !  the  first,  the  best. 
One  more  from  you  and  me. 

When  a-folRng  we  do  go,  etc. 

With  joyous  shout  and  pleasant  cheer. 

Chase  all  dark  cares  away ; 
The  feast  to  ub  is  ever  dear 

That  crowns  the  medal  day, 

A\'heD  a-golfing  we  did  go,  etc. 


SONG 

Mt  brithers  o'  the  royal  game] 

Lang,  long  may  gowf  your  souls  inflame  : 

It  clears  the  mind  and  steels  the  frame— 

Atlenstit'ssae  wi'me. 
His  lot  mauu  be  wi'  sorrows  rife 
Wha  never  kent  oor  freen'ly  strife, 
^Vlia  never  drove  in  a'  his  life 

A  whizzer  frae  the  tee. 

See  yonder  lads  upon  the  links. 
Go,  lind  a  duffer  there  but  thinks. 
For  a'  the  jeers  and  wylie  winkw. 

He  'II  yet  a  gowfer  be. 
Lo  !  here 's  the  King  o'  a'  the  green, 
'  Wi'  ane  in  three  1  '11  play  ye,  freen',— 
Nae  match  ava  when  mnir  is  gi'en, — 

Let  'a  strive  for  victory. ' 

Here's  ruwth  o'  samples  in  the  batch, 
Baith  guid  and  bad  may  hae  a  match. 
And  mony  thrills  o'  pleasure  snatch,— 

We  a'  may  happy  be. 
Oor  game  maks  high  and  low  alike. 
As  feck  o*  bees  within  tlieir  byke  ; 
lie  lord  maun  play  the  tousie  tyke 

If  he  wad  bear  the  gree. 

Noo  roun'  the  social  board  we  Mt, 
Let  humour  rouse  his  neebor  wit. 
May  ilka  gowfer  show  his  grit 
In  mirth  and  melody. 
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To  pledge  the  gaid  auld  game  prepare. 
We  've  played  for  years  through  foul  and  tair. 
And  hope  to  play  for  mony  matr. 
Until  the  day  we  dee. 


LINES  TO  T.  D.  T. 

Come,  my  friend,  get  ready, 
Leave  all  vork  behind  ; 
To  be  alvayg  at  it 
Soon  wears  out  the  mind ; 
Stiffens  up  the  joints,  man. 
Makes  one  old  and  grey — 
Off  to  MachrihaniBb 
For  a  holiday. 
We  wiU  see  the  heather 
Blushing  on  the  hills, 
Usten  to  the  voices 
Of  the  tuneful  rills; 
Tired  of  ink  and  paper, 
Legal  forms  and  lore, 
I  must  hear  the  music 
By  the  sounding  shore — 
Strange,  fentastJc  singing. 
Wondrous  mel€>die9. 
Murmured  by  the  ocean 
Round  the  Hebrides. 
Get  the  clubs  together, 
Pack  them  safe  and  sound  ; 
We'll  have  mat«;hes  many. 
Stiff  ones,  I  '11  be  bound. 
Merry  shall  our  nights  be. 
Have  we  not  a  store 
Of  our  old-time  battles 
To  fight  o'er  and  o'er? 
Then  the  drives  grow  miglity. 
Longest  putts  go  in ; 
Iron  shots  are  perfect. 
And  each  match  we  win. 
Ah  !  the  game  is  simple, 
Sitting  at  your  ease. 
When  the  ball,  in  fancy. 
Goes  the  way  you  please. 
In  the  bracing  weather 
Of  tlie  autumn  days. 
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Golf  is  just  the  pastime 
Wliich  our  bearts  can  raise 
Far  iroin  thoughU  of  businew, 
Or  one  sjg-h  for  wealth. 
Clothing  mind  and  body 
la  the  garb  of  healtli. 
Joye  in  life  are  many. 
But  the  golfer  thinks 
That  the  chiefest  pleasure 
Hovers  round  the  links. 
Down  at  Machrihanish. 
Yes,  in  reason  cool 
Players  there  will  tell  you 
Bliss  is  St  the  full. 
Come,  no  longer  tarry. 
Scoff  at  all  delay ; 
On  to  Machrihanish 
We  will  start  to-day. 


THE  GOLFER 

The  golfer — wise  men  are  alike  '.— 
Loves  all  good  things  to  pree. 

But  most  particular  lie  is 
In  choosing  a  fine  tee. 

When  learning  oft  he  gets  a  coach 
From  some  old  valiant  striver ; 

Yet  whether  a  coach  he  has,  or  none 
He  always  needs  a  driver. 

Good  ladies,  he  should  suit  you  well 
A  ckeh  he  '11  give  you  soon : 

But  if  you  sentimental  are. 
Just  ask  tiim  for  a  tpooti. 

When  one  is  odd,  in  Highland  phra 

Another  is  lico  more ; 
No  matter  whether  one  or  two. 

He  always  shouts  out,  'Fore.' ' 

He  mostly  is  a  man  of  truth — 
Come,  do  not  now  be  sliy^ 

Yet  true  it  is  and  verity, 
He  loves  a  lirst-rate  lie. 
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Far  worse  thaa  this  there  is  to  tell : 
He  Bometimes  takes  his  heel. 

'  No  wuader,'  do  I  hear  you  say  ? 
'  For  oft  he's  known  to  Heal.' 

Whatever  his  defects  may  be. 
In  language  be  beats  all ; 

For,  be  he  dumb  as  soy  etoue. 
He  can  address  the  ball. 

Tlie  earth  must  be  beneath  bis  feet. 
Clad  in  her  greeneat  robe  ; 

But  should  he  miss  the  little  ball. 
He  11  say  '  I  *ve  tni»»ed  the  globe ! ' 

He  does  not  die  when  he  is  dead, 

This  evil  be  can  thole ; 
Indeed  he  is  not  near  the  grave. 

But  only  near  the  hole. 

When  some  men  die,  alas !  alas  ! 

We  stretch  them  on  a  shutter  ; 
Our  golfer  dead,  no  help  he  asks, 

He  only  asks  hia  putter. 

When  others  die,  we  're  apt  to  say 
They  're  nothing  but  a  name ; 

How  strange  it  is  that  being  dead 
Keeps  up  the  golfer's  game  ! 


THE  LAWS  OF  ANCIENT  GOLF 


Wren  James  the  Second  was  our  king. 

It  did  bis  feeliniifg  harrow. 
That  men  would  rather  drive  the  ball. 

Than  shoot  the  whizzing  arrow  ; 
And  since  they  played  the  game  of  Golf 

On  every  day  but  one  day. 
He  bade  them  bring  their  bows  to  church. 

And  shoot  their  shots  on  Sunday. 

At  every  Parish  Kirk,  he  said. 

Two  butts  should  be  erected, 
Where  every  man  must  shoot  six  shots. 

And  have  his  bow  inspected  ; 
30 
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And  all  who  MIed  six  shots  to  shoot 
Herd,  blacksmith,  souters,  bakers. 

Must  pay  a  line  of  fiiurpence  Scots, 
For  drink  for  the  bowmakers. 

When  James  the  Third  came  to  the  throne. 

He  ordered  all  bis  bowmen 
Who  could  not  hit  the  ample  butts. 

To  arm  themeelvee  as  yeomen. 
And  do,  with  axe  and  hairy  tarpe. 

The  goose-step  on  the  heather, 
Remarking  that  their  arms  would  cost 

Scarce  one  good  hide  of  leather. 

The  wily  game  of  golf,  he  said. 

Had  got  su  firm  a  footing. 
It  muet  be  'putten  down,'  or  men 

A\'ould  lose  all  skill  in  shooting  ; 
And  that  it  was  his  royal  will 

In  this  important  matter 
That  all  should  learu  with  bow  and  shaft 

The  English  ranks  to  scatter. 

When  James  the  Fourth  |)ut  on  the  crown. 

He  stamped  his  right  foot,  saying 
That  be  would  pass  a  final  law 

To  end  this  hlee  Golf-playing ; 
And  just  to  let  the  people  see 

How  much  they  were  king-ridden. 
All  such  unprofitable  sports 

As  golfing,  were  forbidden. 

And  that  his  lieges  might  observe 

That  Royal  master's  orders. 
He  said  each  Parish  Green  must  have 

Two  butts  within  its  borders; 
And  that  a  forty  shillings  fine 

Would  lie  where'er  twas  '  funden ' 
That  shooting  was  not  jiractised  there 

As  it  by  law  was  '  bunden.' 

Illegal  then  were  '  foozled  drives,' 

Unlawful,  too,  their  '  teeing,' 
Forbidden  was  the  shortest '  jiutt ' 

Of  any  human  being  ! 
And  all  tliat  English  ribs  might  feel 

The  sting  of  Scottish  arrows— 
nie  patrons  of  the  '  Royal  Game  ! ' 

Had  not  the  lives  of  sparrows. 
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Now  jolly  Arthur  is  our  king. 

The  King  of  Galling  laddies. 
And  he,  at  Cliislehurat,  hae  ^aid. 

Before  the  English  caddies. 
Four  hundred  years  have  nmply  proved. 

With  hazards,  holes,  and  bunkers, 
Tis  not  the  arrow,  but  the  ball 

The  Englishmen  that  conquers. 

The  Mier,  February  1895. 


THE  GUTTY  GOLF-BALL 

To  the  laneof  '  JTftc  Ltaihtr  BolUl.' 
Mr.  HonM  O.  HatchlnKm,  who  writes  ao 
well  on  the  game  of  golf  and  all  that  con- 
oernB  it.  is  neither  a  Scoteman  nor  connected 
with  anj  of  our  Eaat  Lothian  clubs.  'We. 
however,  need  make  no  apology  for  inolud- 
ing  the  following  clever  versea  of  hia  in  thii 
volame,  u  Mr.  Hutohiuson  haa  not  the 
advantage  of  being  able  himself  to  oom- 
mend  them  w  we  now  do  to  golfers  as  suit- 
able to  be  BUDg  at  their  social  gatberinge. 
Mr.  Hutehinson  <b  familiar  with  our  Baet 
Lothian  greens;  it  will  be  remembered  that 
at  the  Muirfield  Championehip  meetii^  in  189« 
he  led  the  field  on  the  flist  day,  and  woald 
have  1>een  Open  Champion  had  the  oompetition 
taken  place  on  the  old  lines.  Id  East  Lothian, 
and  elaewbere,  the  discoverer  of  the  gutty 
deserves  all  the  honour  tliat  can  be  given  him. 
for  its  introdootion  marks  the  greatest  event 
ID  the  history  and  development  of  the  game. 

When  I  survey  the  world  around, 
'Hie  wondrous  things  that  do  abound  ; 
The  ships  that  on  the  sea  do  swim 
To  keep  out  foes  that  none  come  in. 
Well,  let   them    all    say    what    they 

Twas  for  one  end,  the  use  of 


Twa*  for  one  end,  the  use  of  man  ;  .  ^^  j'        /f  / 

So  1  wUh  him  joy,  whate'er  beiall,  Ik  ^  n4kSy,y^ '   ,^,__ 

Who  first  found  out  the  gutty  golf-       fi^'-Ct yP'^^^^^-'**^^-'*^ 

Now  what  do  you  say  to  these  balls  of  feather 
Which  burst 4n  the  wet  or  frosty  weather. 
And  if  a  man  hit  them  but  twice  on  the  head 
The  stuffing  came  out  like  a  feather-bed  ? 
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But  if  it  bad  been  a  good  ^tta-ball 

A  few  taps  on  the  heail  hod  not  mattered  at  all ; 

So  1  wish  him  joy,  whate'er  befall. 

Who  liret  found  out  the  gutty  golf-baU. 


Then  what  do  you  say  to  the  '  putty '  Eclipse  ? 
It  can  run,  but  i'  faith,  its  flight  'e  an  ellipse ; 
It  dooke  and  etoujie,  and  in  the  rough  ground 
For  ever  will  in  the  wont  lie  be  found. 
But  if  it  had  been  a  good  gutty-ball 
It  had  carried  the  rough  without  touching  at  all ; 
So  I  wiith  him  joy,  wliate'er  bebll. 
Who  first  found  out  the  gutty  golf-ball. 

Hen  what  do  you  say  to  the  '  Silvertowa '  ?' 
Oh  !  'tie  very  well  when  the  wind  you  go  down, 
But  when  it  'e  a-blowing  a  breeze  in  your  face. 
Why,  you  're  apt  to  alight  in  a  very  queer  place  ; 
For  smite  as  you  may,  and  with  all  your  force. 
Yet  it  hardly  will  hold  to  its  proper  course  ; 
So  I  wish  him  luck,  whate'er  bebll. 
Who  first  found  out  the  gutta  golf-ball. 

Then  what  do  you  say  to  those  balls  of  wood  ? 
O  no  !  i*  &ith,  they  cannot  be  good. 
Though  Frenchies  do  boast  of  bitting  so  hard 
As  to  drive  them  a  full  four  hundred  yard,' 
Vet  I  '11  WHger  that,  if  they  step  over  from  France, 
A  good  old  gutty  will  lead  them  a  dance  ; 
So  I  wish  him  joy,  whate'er  befall. 
Who  first  found  out  the  gutty  golf-baU. 

And  when  the  gutty  at  last  grows  old — 
One  half  of  its  use  has  yet  to  be  told— 
You  can  get  it  re-made,  nigh  equal  to  new  ; 
It  drives  as  well,  and  it  putts  as  true ; 
Or,  if  held  in  a  candle,  it  gives  good  glue 
To  stick  tilings  together,  or  patch  a  shoe ; 
So  I  wish  him  joy,  whate'er  belall. 
Who  first  found  out  the  gutty  golf-ball. 

»  This  was  wrilten  in  the  early  days  of  golf-ball  manufacture  by  the  Silvertown  Company, 
when  they  made  their  tolls  '  o'er-light.'    At  present  their  make  is  second  to  none.— H.  G.  H. 
'  Zola  is  the  authority  for  this  measurement,  and  he  is  said  (o  be  a  realistic  writer. 
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Loan  Stokkosth  Diblino,  to  whom  WB  »re  indebted  tor  the  next  two  son«a,  and  for  permiuion  to 
include  them  in  our  volume,  ii  one  of  the  SeDkton  of  the  College  of  Juatice,  who  worthilj 
upholda  the  eonneotion  which  hui  oIw&j'b 
existed  between  that  leneiable  Court  and 
the  royal  Mid  ancient  game.  He  was 
called  to  the  Bench  in  the  year  1B90, 
attar  having  been  tor  two  jeara  Solicitor- 
General  tor  Scotland  and  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment tor  Edinbuigb  and  St.  Andrews 
Univer^itiei.  He  ie  a  native  of  Kebo,  being 
a  Bon  of  the  late  Mi.  James  9tormonth 
Darling  of  Lednatbie.W.S.  Lord  Stormonth 
Darling  baa  written  a  good  many  aonga  and 
rersee,  characterised  hy  brightness,  hiunonr, 
and  literary  giace,  and  we  have  no  better 
golfing  song  than  bis  clever  parody  on 
Yet.' 


DUFFERS  YET 
A  Parody 
Bt  Two  '  Long  Spoons  ' 
Aftbr  years  of  play  together. 
After  fair  and  stormy  weather, 
AfUr  rounds  of  every  green, 
From  Westward  Ho  to  Aberdeen— 
Why  did  e'er  we  buy  a  set, 
If  we  must  be  duffers  yet  ? 

Duffers  yet !  Duffers  yet ! 
After  singles,  fuursomes^ — all. 
Fractured  club  and  cloven  ball ; 
After  grief  in  sand  and  whin. 
Foozled  drives,  and  '  putts '  not  in — 
Ev'a  our  caddies  scarce  regret. 
When  we  part  as  duffers  yet 

Duffers  yet !  Duffers  yet ! 
After  days  of  frugal  fare. 
Still  we  spend  our  force  in  air ; 
After  nips  to  give  us  nerve, 
Not  the  less  our  drivers  swerve ; 
Friends  may  back,  and  foes  may  bet. 
And  ourselves  be  duffers  yet. 

Duffers  yet !  Duffers  yet ! 


rffefc-Ct-ij* 


{Frfm  d  Phptpt^afh  by 


Must  it  ever  then  be  thus  ?| 
Failure  most  mysterious  ! 
Shall  we  never  fairly  stand. 
Eye  on  ball  or  club  in  hand  p 
Are  the  bounds  eternal  set 
To  retain  as  duffers  yet  ? 

Duffers  yet !  Duffers  yet ! 


KEEP  YOUR  E'E  ON  THE  BA' 

A  Ballau  of  thb  Beoinnbh 

When  on  Musselbru's  famous  old  green 

Tliere  was  gorse  by  the  slumbering  sea. 
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When  the  golfer  was  lord  of  the  scene, 
And  the  lark  piped  his  carol  of  glee. 
When  the  turf  was  as  prim  as  could  be, 
And  the  vr  bore  the  scents  of  the  eprin^— 
It  was  then  I  firet  souglit  for  the  key 
To  the  K^tne  that  is  fit  for  a  king. 

The  caddie  that  fell  to  my  lot 
Was  old,  hard  of  hearing,  and  wise  ; 
His  face  lisd  a  hue  that  was  not 
Entirely  the  work  of  the  ekies  : 
He  knew  how  the  young  player  tries 
To  remember  each  tip  all  at  once, 
And,  forgetting  the  vital  one,  sighs. 
And  despairs  of  himself  as  a  dunce. 

So,  deep  in  his  mind  he  had  set 
A  rule  that  pervades  all  the  rest ; 
Tis  the  maxim  you  ne'er  can  forget, 
If  you  w'sh  in  your  game  to  be  blest : 
'Tis  the  greatest,  the  first,  and  the  best. 
The  beginning  and  end  of  golf-law  ; 
And  'twas  thus  by  my  caddie  expressed — 
'  Now,  mind,  keep  your  e'e  on  the  ba'.' 

If  I  asked — '  Am  I  standing  too  near?' 
'  Am  I  holding  my  hands  right,  or  not  ? ' 
'  Is  the  ground  to  the  left  rather  queer  f ' 
'  Is  the  bunker  in  front  very  hot  ? ' 
To  each  query  the  answer  I  got 
Was  that  rigid,  inflexible  saw 
(Of  deafness  and  wisdom  begot), 
'  Now,  mind,  keep  your  e'e  on  the  ba'.' 

I  was  wroth  at  the  time,  I  confees. 

That  my  longing  for  help  should  be  vain  : 

1  sighed  for  a  '  no '  or  a  '  yes,' 

And  I  cursed  that  eternal  refrain  : 

1  saw  not— what  now  is  bo  plain — 

That  there 's  nought,  when  a  golfer  is  raw. 

Like  burning  well  into  his  brain 

The  rule  '  Keep  your  e'e  on  the  ba'.' 

Whate'er  be  the  mark  to  be  bit, 
This  truth  from  that  caddie  I  draw- 
In  life,  as  in  golf,  you  '11  be  fit 
If  you  aye  keep  your  e'e  on  the  ba'. 
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HOW  HIAWARTHUR  PLAYED  AT  PILA  SCOTICA ;  OR, 
WHY  THE  CRIMES  ACT  WAS  SUSPENDED 

HiAWARTHUR,  mighty  Ruler, 
He  the  unmoved,  breezf  statesmaa. 
Long-limbed,  over-spatted  wisemsu, 
He  the  Philosophic  Doubter, 
Sat  in  Council  midst  the  Turies, 
Midst  the  SlowglowbBcks,  the  Tories, 
With  his  feet  upon  the  table. 
High  above  him  on  the  table. 
Smiling  ever  at  tlie  chieftain, 
Collared-Head,  the  angry  chieftain. 
Smiling  at  the  Brogueywogies, 
As  they  shrieked  and  hccliled  at  him. 
Not  a  '  dam '  cared  Hiawarthur, 
Not  a  'dam  '—the  Indian  token.' 


And  when  all  were  put  to  silence 

By  that  wise  and  witty  ruler. 

By  the  words  of  Hiawarthur : 

'  Let  ue  Gulf ! '  he  called  out  gaily. 

Yawned  with  grace  and  left  the  Council, 

Left  the  Brogueywogies  cursing. 

Sought  the  fiunkrylink,  the  Golf  Course. 

lliere  he  took  his  doughty  weapons, 

Took  the  putter  Missyshortun, 

And  the  link-destroying  iron,  the 

Dii'ot-cutUng  Mullahalfshut, 

Took  the  driver,  OfFteefoozle, 

Offteefoozle,  ball  compeller— 

'  Let  us  start,'  said  Hiawarthur. 


Not  alone  played  Hiawarthur ; 
To  the  Bunkrylink  came  Horace, 
He  the  wily  son  of  Hutchiu, 
Skilful  partner  in  a  foursome. 
Bringing  all  his  weapons  with  him  ; 
For  he  said,  '  If  Hiawarthur 
Muffs  it  with  that  Offteefoozle, 
And  that  awkward  Mullahalfshut, 
And  the  putter — Missyshortun, 

'  The  Duke  of  Wellinglon  when  in  India  once  used  ihe  phrase,  '  I  don'l 
a  beiog  an  Indian  coin  of  small  value. 
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As  I  fear  is  precious  likely, 
I  'm  the  very  hoy  to  aid  him  ; 
Easier  far  to  rule  the  Irish, 
Than  to  make  a  rouad  of  eighty.' 


Strode  o'er  Buokrylink  with  bore  head, 
Schlaffed  and  laughed  aod  foozled  freely. 
Hacked  and  flattened  out  the  pils, 
■  Drove  o  er  walls  and  into  railways. 
Into  roads  and  burns  and  rushes ; 
But  the  mighty  90a  of  ttutchin. 
Worked  liked  Mumbojum  the  Dickeus, 
Played  him  out  of  all  the  hazards, 
From  the  ('ubh  my  lucks,  the  rushes. 
From  the  Hangthethings,  the  whin-roots. 
From  the  Damitalls,  the  bunkers. 
Won  the  match  for  Hiawarthur. 


Then  the  girls— the  Ducksywucksies, 
And  the  boys — the  Cheek ywhiskies. 
And  the  Slowslowbacks — the  Tories, 
Cheered  and  praised  great  Hiawarthur, 
And  foiyot  the  eon  of  Hutchin, 
Quite  foi^t  the  novel-writer; 
But  the  ever-smiling  Ruler 
Full  of  joy  returned  to  Council, 
And  to  Collar-Head,  the  chieftain. 
Said,  '  To-day  I  won  my  foursome. 
And  to  mark  the  great  occaMou, 
That  unnecessary  Crimee  Act, 
From  to-day  shall  be  suspended.' 

R.  N.  F.,  in  Golf,  July  17,  1891. 


A  REAL  POLITICAL  CRISIS 


TuE  crisis  came,  at  that  wsve-beaten  place 

Men  called  Saint  Andrews  in  the  golfing  years ; 
Tom  Morris  watched  me  with  an  anxious  face, 
I,  full  of  nervous  fears, 
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Addressed  the  ball :  the  crowd  had  awellad  in  size : 

Behind  the  ropes  I  saw,  though  scarce  alive, 
The  stem  tweed-coated  men,  with  golfish  eyes, 
WiuttDg  to  see  me  drive. 

The  feat  is  far  less  easy  than  it  seema, 

Despite  the  rival  politician's  scoff; 
Indeed,  I  marvelled  what  ambitious  dreams 
Had  tempted  me  to  golf. 

For  I  remembered  tee-ehota  toed  and  topped. 

Sad  moments,  when  the  driver  firmly  clutched 
Had  done  its  utmost,  yet  the  ball  had  stopped 
tlpou  the  tee,  untouched. 

This,  after  all,  is  merit's  actual  test, 

I  thought,  and  other  laurels  matter  not. 
For  no  distinguished  man  can  look  his  best 
After  a  foozled  shut 

Still,  let  me  strike,  I  sud,  and  gathered  heart ; 
Then,  with  my  eye  fixed  firmly  on  the  ball — 
That  earliest  canon  of  the  Royal  Art— 
Drove  off — and  that  was  all. 

St.  Jamet'*  Gaxetle, 


A  GOSSIP  ABOUT  GULLANB 

FAREWEKb  to  day-books,  leilgers,  letters  ! 
Ditto  to  creditors  an'  debtors  ! 
Ditto  to  Fashion's  irksome  fetters  ! 
I  've  just  discovered  Gullaiie. 

Far  fnie  Auld  Reekie's  din  and  bustle, 
M'hftur  engines  snort  an'  screech  an'  whussle  ; 
It's  Paradise  for  mind  and  muscle. 
This  cannie  rest  at  Gullane. 

Here  frae  my  bed  in  Gowaulea, 
The  bonnie,  fresh  green  swaird  I  see  : 
A  '  bit'  'twad  fairly  wutch  the  e'e 
O'  penters,  if  at  Gullane. 

It 's  fine  to  doze  aboot  and  think. 
An'  ken  that  ye  hae  time  to  wink. 
Whae'er  the  spur  o'  C'are  wad  jink 

Should  speir  the  road  to  Gullane. 
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The  velvet  tutf  anesth  your  feet 
AffurdB  yuur  far 'rite  coma  a  treat. 
The  crustiest  carle  wad  sune  grow  sweet 
Wi'  dBund'riii'  aboot  Gullane. 

I  'm  teeviii'  here  in  perfect  peace, 
'Matig  rabbits,  lawyers,  jeukn,  an'  geese, 
Fowr  specimens  that  fast  increase 

Frae  year  to  year  in  Gullane. 

If  soond  alike  in  wund  and  limb. 
An'  deein'  for  a  brae  to  dim'. 
Gang  pechiu'  up  ayont  the  Whim, 
Syne  lie  a:itl  gaae  on  Gullane. 

Or  look  athort  the  Firth  to  Fife— 

A  scene  wi'  varied  beauties  rife — 

Twill  add  new  fizzen  to  your  lite 

To  reconuoitre  Gullane. 

Op  there,  look  roon  to  ony  side, 
A  pleasin'  prospec'  stretches  wide ; 
Lan'wards,  or  ower  the  heavin'  tide : 
Ye  've  choice  o'  baith  at  Gullane. 

St  Abb's,  the  Bass,  North  Berwick  I^w, 
Tantallon's  dour  an"  duchty  wa', — 
But,  stop  !  war  I  to  name  them  a', 
1  'd  ne'er  wuu  hame  Aae  Gullane. 

Tt'a  health  to  rove  owre  Gullane  Hill, 
An'  waucht  o'  virgin  air  your  fill ; 
I  doot  we  'II  miss  the  doctor's  bill 
Wi'  comin'  yont  to  Gulbuie. 

Or  gin  ye  wad  enjoy  a  dook. 
Slip  wast  as  far  as  Jovey's  Neuk, 
Ye  needna  fear  for  shark  or — fluke : 
It 's  braw  and  safe  at  Gullane. 

Thro'  heichs  and  hoves  o'  driftet  sand 

We  reach  the  bonnie  gowden  strand, 

Whaur  mony  a  baimie  crams  its  hand 

Wi'  fairy  shells  at  Gullane. 

Hoo  clear  an'  caller,  nicht  and  day. 
The  wanton  waters  lauch  and  play, 
Slok'nin'  the  droothy  sandy  bay 
That  lies  beuorth  o'  Gulliwe  ! 
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'Vhe  Links,  1  see,  'a  a  fav'rite  howf 
For  veesitors  wha  play  at  gtiwf— 
A  game  that  leuks  baitli  dull  and  dowf. 
Yet  keenly  played  at  Gullaiie. 

They  're  at  it  wi'  the  momin'  licht ; 
They  're  at  it  till  the  fa'  o'  nicht ; 
They  've  barely  time  their  nebs  to  dicht 
Whan  plnyin'  gowf  nt  Gullane. 

Fair  horuie,  though  !  I  'm  bound  to  say 
The  keenest  gowper  disna  play 
Ae  single  stroke  on  Sawbath-day, 
Though  e'er  roe  fain,  at  Gullane. 

Auld  coves  an'  young  forgather  there 
Wi'  bloomin'  damsels,  fresh  an'  fair, 
Whase  lovelocks,  Btreamin'  free  uti'  bare. 
Play  wi'  the  wund  at  Gullane. 

Ilk  player  has  a  bunch  o'  sticks 
Like  ellwands,  maybe  Ave  or  six, 
Wi'  shinty  heeda  ;  an'  wee  bit  chicks 
Gowf  wi'  their  dads  at  Gulluie. 

In  grave  an'  Rolemn  silence  a' 
Stan'  roon  a  gutty-perky  ba' ; 
Syne  '  whack  j '  wi 's  stick  ane  gies  't  a  ca' 
Across  the  links  at  Gullane. 

At  this  when  they  've  ta'en  turn  aboot. 
To  seek  the  ba's  they  a'  set  oot : 
A  sairous  job  at  times,  nae  dout, 
'Mang  rabbit-holes  at  Gullane. 

They  keep  this  gaun  till  ane  an'  a' 
Hae  wander'd  oot  a  mile  or  twa  ; 
Syne,  turnin',  itk  ane  drives  hia  ba' 
Richt  back  again  to  Gullane, 

Weel,  tho'  it  looks  uncommon  tame. 
Scarce  worthy  to  be  ca'd  a  game. 
Or  fit  but  for  no-weel  or  lame 
Inhabitants  o'  Gullane, 

When  ane  sits  doon  to  analeeze 
The  play,  I  own  a  boddy  sees 
It  gars  fowk  walk  wha  'd  drowse  at  ea«e. 
Or  snooze  an'  sleep,  at  Gullane. 
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Ae  day  the  total  pack  agreed 
To  hae  theirsels  phutografeed. 
A  great  succeHB  !  it  was,  indeed. 
An'  Homething  new  for  GulUne. 

A  stranger  diagnodn'  sex. 
That  group  his  wuts  micht  we«l  perplex ; 
Regina  dona  the  duds  o'  rex 
At  free  an'  easy  Gullane. 

1  hae  a  dacent  pair  u'  eeu. 
Vet  tient  a  trace  o'  gloves  I  've  seen  ; 
An'  many  a  strappin',  buxom  quean. 
Can  show  her  hand  at  (lullane. 

The  raison  's  this,  I  hae  nae  doot. 
Dame  Grundy  'a  ne'er  fund  Gullane  out ; 
She  little  kena  what  fowk  's  aboot 
Whan  oot  her  sicht  at  Gullane. 

It  'a  no'  that  modesty  is  tost. 
Nor  aelf-respec'  dwined  to  a  ghost; 
But  deil-may-careness  rules  tbe  roast : 
It 'si' the  air  at  Gullane. 

A  dooce  auld  elder  tho'  1  be, 
1  feel  1  'm  growia'  raither  spree ; 
It 's  iast  contaminatin'  me. 

This  atmosphere  o'  Gullane. 

VVliBD  Sawtan,  by  some  left-hand  quirk, 
Confoonde  fowk's  morals  wi'  a  jerk. 
The  only  thing 's  to  build  a  kirk  : 

Just  what  they  've  dune  at  GuUane. 

"Twos  mine  on  consecration  day 
To  witness  a'  tlie  grand  diaplay  ; 
Upon  my  word,  it  was  a  gay 
Occasion  that  at  Gullane. 

This  bran-new  kirk  to  me  reca's 
Yon  min'd  temple's  crumlin'  wa'a ; 
There  let  me  twa-three  meenits  pause. 
An'  scan  the  past  o'  Gullane. 

Thae  murlin'  wa'a,  wi'  ivy  green. 
Bid  us  reflec'  on  a'  that's  been  ; 
Hoo  changed,  and  yet  hoo  like,  the  sr«ne 
Still  veesible  at  Gullane  ! 
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There,  beddjt  i'  the  auld  kirkyain), 
Sleep  they  whose  heids  were  often  bared 
Within  thae  was,  as  'counts  they  squared 
e  here  at  Gutlaue. 


Then  Faith  wad,  mum'liii',  cooiit  her  beads, 
Nur  fnsh  her  thoam  wj'  ither  creeds  ; 
She  faund  her  ain  meet  a'  her  needs — 
Few,  i'  thoe  days,  at  Gullane. 

Is't  Faith,  or  Fashion,  draws  fowk  still 
On  Sundays  a'  thae  aaits  to  fill  ? 
Sae  tang's  the  f^rist  comes  to  the  mill 
We  'II  apeir  in  viud  at  Gullane. 

Twas  here  John  IVotter  was  the  vicar. 
Wham  (feuttless  as  to  lass  or  liquor) 
King  James,  the  '  unco  guid '  and  nccar, 
Gart '  trot '  or  '  walk '  frae  Gullane. 

Twas  said  John  liked  a  wee  bit  blaw 
O'  'baccy,  or  at  times  a  chaw. 
Which  huTd  the  Royal  whilliwha. 
An'  raised  the  deil  at  Gullane. 

Had  I  the  wutch  o'  Eudor's  poo'er 
1  'd  '  ca'  up '  James  this  vera  'oor. 
An'  wadna  he  kick  up  a  stoor 

Waur  than  he  did  at  Gullane  ? 

Aghast  he  'd  ruse  his  Royal  paws. 
For  noo  ilk  ither  parson  '  blaws,' 
An'  some  frae  pipes  as  black  as  craws ; 
The  like  was  ne'er  i'  Gullane. 

But,  second  thoclits,  we  're  tauld,  are  best : 
We  'II  DO  disturb  the  monarch's  rest ; 
He  micht  be  naethiug  but  a  pest. 
An'  mar  the  peace  o'  Gullane. 

This  Ung,  remorseless  rigmarole 
Maun  end.  What  ordinary  soul 
Could  mair  o'  siccan  haivers  thole 

E'en  though  the  theme  be  Gullane  ? 

Just  let  me  say,  before  1  drap 

My  quill,  there's  no  on  Scotland's  map 

Ae  place  but  I  wad  gladly  swap 

For  quunt  auld-warld  Gullane  .' 
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Twad  clean  obleeterat«  the  pure 
Rusticity  o'  Gullane. 

T.  C,  in  f/orlh  Briliah  Adi^rli*er. 


'PLAY  ON  PAXTON' 

The  Author  of  this  Uid  the  following  Bong,  'Fore!'  in  Mr.  A.  P.  Aitken,  D.Se.,  Lecturer  on 
AgricnItunI  CheDiiatrj  in  the  Univeraity  of  Edinburgh.  Dr.  Altken  is  one  of  the  Society  of 
'  Gullane  Golf  en '  noticed  ftt  p.  302,  of  which  Mr.  Patton  wu  for  maoy  yean  '  Impentor ' ;  and  ho 
is  also  a  member  of  the  East  Lothian  Golf  Club.  Hia  songB  are  quoted  (by  penDinian)  from  the 
ReviinHcenect  of  the  MonJa  of  St.  OiUi. 

I  aABi>  the  game  o'  gowf  to  play 

Upon  the  links  o'  Gullane, 
Where  aft  I  've  spent  a  simmer  day, 

Wi'  dowers  my  vallet  fillin'. 

I  didna  ken  the  course  sva'. 

But  had  a  skilly  caddie  ; 
And  aye  before  I  drove  a  ba' 

1  communed  vi'  the  laddie. 

'Now,  laddie,  tell  me  what's  to  do; 

Show  me  the  line  o'  action,' 
'  D'  ye  see  yon  stout  wee  man  in  blue  ? 

Weel,  play  on  him — yon  'a  Paxton. ' 

At  every  stroke  it  was  the  same, 

He  never  budged  a  fraction ; 
When  asked  what  was  the  proper  game. 

He  answered,  '  Play  on  Paxton. ' 

Poxton  's  a  gowfer  to  the  core. 

And  on  the  links  o'  Gullane, 
To  play  the  game  wi'  him  before 

Taks  very  little  schoolin'. 

Ye  never  need  to  be  in  doubt. 

Nor  useless  questions  ax  in'. 
For  the  shortest  and  the  safest  route. 

Is  just  to  'Play  on  Paxton.' 
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FORE. 

Fore,  lads  !    Keep  out  n'  the  line  o'  lire, 
And  1  '11  tench  ye  to  drive  a  ba". 

That'll  nee  to  the  clud,  and  Is'  wi'  a  thud, 
Twn  hundred  yards  awa'. 


a  be  Btridin'  your  legs  ower  wide, 
Like  a  puddock,  across  the  green. 
Nor  be  haudin'  yuur  elbows  piniied  tu  your 
side. 
And  lettin'  your  Dsils  be  seen. 

And  dinna  be  bendin'  your  chin  tu  your 

At  an  angle  o'  forty-five, 
Norwrigglin',as  if  ye  were  treadin'  on  peas: 
Keep  yuur  energy  a'  for  your  drive. 

Fix  your  e'e  on  the  gutts,  stride  fnir,  feet 

square. 
Elbows  free,  gie  your  back  a  bit  thmw, 
Heel  up ;  swing  your  club  round  the  nape  o* 

your  neck, 
Whish,  click,  and  the  ba '»  awa' ! 
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GULLANE:  A  Poeh 
By  W.  T.  M.  Hogo 

When  one  remembere  its  many  channs,  one  is  not  Buq)riBed  to  find  that  Gullane  ia 
beloved  hy  the  sons  of  the  Muse,  and  that  its  pntises  have  been  celebrated  in  song  and 
verse  more  frequently  than  those  of  any  other  place  in  the  county.  From  the  title 
above  quoted,  it  appears  that  the  village  has  a  vliole  poem  to  itself.  Mr.  Hogg's  epic 
is  unique.  There  is  nothing  in  the  Ungunge  to  compare  with  it  *  Tn  a  fine  frenzy 
rolling,'  his  poetic  eye  glances  from  ancient  to  modern,  from  modern  to  ancient 
Gullane.  The  universe,  past,  present,  and  future,  centres  round  the  quaint  hamlet, 
and  by  'the  vision  and  the  taculty  divine,'  the  infinitely  great  and  the  infinitely 
little  are  so  commingled  us  to  leave  the  reader  prostrate  under  the  poet's  spelL 
That  the  poem  (which  is  published  by  Wilson,  Edinbui^h)  is  in  its  foardi  edition,  is 
creditable  to  the  people  of  Gullane,  for  it  proves  that  Mr.  Ho^  has  cot  suffered  the 
neglect  so  often  shown  to  great  epic  poets.  As  a  volume  for  summer  reading,  or  for 
beguiling  the  tedious  winter  evening,  we  know  of  oone  more  to  be  commended.  Every 
one  interested  in  Gullane  should  have  a  copy.  There  are  several  references  to  golf  in 
the  poem,  hut  we  shall  only  give  one,  which  is  valuable  as  a  testimony  to  the  Gullane 
villagers'  ancient  inheritance — the  right  to  free  golf  over  the  green.  After  a  touching 
reference  to  the  old  kirk  and  kirkyard,  Mr.  Hogg  goes  on  to  say  : — 

Then  o'er  thie  green  ws  golfed  when  bojs  young : 

O  healthful  putime  I  dtwerving  to  be  sung 

In  nobler  straina  than  these  poor  powers  eommaiid ; 

How  widely  popular  thou  art  o'er  the  land. 

O  OuUane  1  for  thia  play  thou  bear'st  the  palm, 

For  Srat  there  are  tba  hillocks,  then  the  lawn  ; 

Then  o'er  the  hill  the  ball  is  made  to  fly. 

Anon  the  glorioue  view  which  meets  Che  eye ; 

The  bracing  air  w  ndler  from  the  sea ; 

Far  aa  is  tby  right  to  wander,  for  the  ground  in  free  ! 


GULLANE 

Gae  bring  to  me  my  clubs  ance  mair. 
Fur  golf  1  'm  f^n  and  willin'. 
And  I  wad  breathe  the  caller  air 
That  blawa  sae  fresh  ower  Gullane. 

To  tread  ance  mair  its  springy  turf. 
And  play  o'er  hill  and  valley  ; 
Whilst  all  its  varying  scenes  ne'er  fail 
With  rapture  to  enthrall  ye. 

The  bonnie  Forth  that  winds  its  course 
Frae  Stirling  to  the  May,  man, 
Enchanting  charms  lends  to  each  scene. 
To  foreland  or  to  bay,  man. 
3s 
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There  Highlnnd  hills  majestic  frown. 
There  emiles  Fife's  peaceful  coast,  man  ; 
And  at  our  feet  the  Lothians  lie. 
The  fanners'  pride  and  boast,  mail. 

Folks  praise  the  links  ayont  the  Forth — 
St  Andrews,  Elie,  Leven  ; 
About  CaruouBtie,  Dornoch  Firth, 
Our  eara  they  aft  are  deavin. ' 

But  Gullane,  oh,  your  wondrous  charm 
A'  other  links  surpasses ; 
Inspired  we  climb  your  hills  as  once 
The  ancients  climbed  PnrnassuB. 


Then  let  each  one  that  swinge  a  club, 
Let  every  g^olfer  keen,  man. 
To  Gullane  toast,  and  swear  that  she 
O'  links  will  aye  be  queen,  man, 

Qolf,  Oct.  10. 1 
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GOLFIANA;  OR,  A  DAY  AT  GULLANE 

Thu  poem,  of  which  we  had  gome  diffloult;  in  Beouring  a  <!opy,  it  being  Bnumg  the  '  rare '  pieoeH 
of  Golf  literature,  wu  printed  in  1869  '  for  private  cinmktiou.'  It  was  written  hy  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Brown,  an  Advocste'a  clerk  in  Edinburgh.  The  anthonhlp  was  known  to  few,  but  we  have 
it  Touched  for  by  Mr.  Junes  Reid,  W.B.,  Secretary  of  the  New  Luffness  Club,  who  received  bin&ni. 
leisone  in  golf  from  the  writer.  One  day,  when  in  a  communieativa  mood,  Brown  ftvowed  himself 
the  authoi,  and  presented  Mr.  Reld  with  a  copy  of  the  poem,  which  he  still  has  in  bis  possession. 
'Tom  Brown,'  as  he  wax  familiarly  called,  was  born  in  Aberdeen  on  6th  February  ISK,  and  died 
at  Edinburgh  on  19th  June  ISSS.  He  woe  for  some  time  in  an  Advocate's  office  in  Aberdeen,  and 
wentasaolerktoMenrs.  Hope,  Oliphant,  aDdMaokay,  W.S.,  Edinbui^h,  somewhere  about  1844-45 : 
then  he  became  olerk  to  Ur.  J.  T.  Anderson.  Advocate,  in  189S :  clerk  to  Mr.  Trayner,  Advocate, 
in  186S,  and  continued  bo  till  his  death  in  ISSif .  He  was  a  man  of  oonsiderable  reading  and  native 
intellectual  strength,  but  not  highly  educated,  fond  of  society,  much  liked  by  those  who  knew  him, 
and  of  a  sturdy  honest  nature,  a  true  friend  and  (what  Dr.  Johnson  liked)  a  '  good  hater.'  He  had 
ocosiderable  turn  for  repartee,  and  in  any  controversy  was  a  hard  hitter.  There  is  not  a  member 
of  the  Scottish  Bench  who  does  not  remember  Tom,  and  have  something  good  to  say  of  him.  He 
was  a  keen  golfer,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Burgess  Club  in  the  old  days,  woe  in  the  habit  of 
playing  over  Bmntsfleld.  But  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  Oullone,  which  he  always  r^arded 
aa  the  Bnest  of  all  links,  and  his  most  enjoyable  days  were  spent  there.  The  poem  gives  us  soma 
of  his  reasons  for  this  wise  choice.    Brown  died  in  the  year  ISSS. 


When  tired  of  life's  unceasing  cares. 

With  work  uud  world  weary, 
To  root  out  spleen-producing  tares. 

And  keep  the  spirita  cheery, — 
This  med'cine  idways  has  the  force 

To  cure  or  kill  them  off:^ 
Prescription  :     Take  a  reg-'lar  course 

Of  health -inspiring-  Golf ! 


Then  let's  away  as  fast's  we  may. 

Ere  summer  days  decline. 
To  Fife's  queen  links,  beside  the  bay. 

Where  heaves  the  German  brine  : 
For  here  we've  opportunity 

To  learn  true  golfing  ways, 
With  most  complete  'immunity 

From  all  the  public  gaze.' 


'  Now,  tee  that  ball,  bo  dainty  white, 
1  gave  you  from  my  pocket.' 
Tis  done !  and  then,  with  all  my  might, 
I  sent  it  like  a  rocket. 
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With  play  nnd  pall  of  eame  degree 

As  auuh  initial  '  drive,' 
Our  rivals  did — raid  bo  did  we — 

The  first  hole  out  in  five. 


Next  hole  ray  strokes  did  bH<ily  tend. 

My  lUHte  called  me  u  '  duffer ! ' 
Which  riled  nie,  and  I  did  descend 

To  use  some  language  rougher. 
And  then  with  'foozling '  strokes  we  're 

And  temper  hot's  a  Paddy- 
How  easily  we  find  pretext 

For  swearing  at  the  caddie. 


In  time  we  're  near  a  place  well  knowi 

Vf  hich  Doctor  Johnson  mentions 
Is  causeway'd  with  a  kind  of  stone 

That  men  call  'good  intentions.'' 
]  wished  my  mate  might  earnest  try 

To  clear  these  fearful  hollows  ; 
I  looked  at  him,  and  with  a  sigh. 

Addressed  him  just  as  follows :— 


'Now,  friend,  your  utmost  skill  employ 

For  eye  and  arm  must  tell. 
If  here  your  chances  you  destroy 

Vou're  sure  to  go  to  "hell."  ' 
But  see  1  he  takes  a  deep-drawn  breath 

And  true  the  ball  is  driven — 
His  vict'ry  great !  he 's  conquered  death  ! 

And  reached  the  fields  of  heaven  1 ' 


And,  being  in  a  state  of  bliss, 

1  'II  leave  that  golfer  there. 
To  visit  other  scenes  than  this 

And  as  Elysium  Star. 
Golfinia !  thou  goddess  dear  ! 

This  toilsome  lot  of  mine 
Receives  a  ray  of  hope  and  cheer 

From  worship  at  thy  shrine  ! 

'  A  place  on  St.  Andrews  Links  called  'hell.' 

'  Afler  passing  '  hetl '  the  golfer  reaches  '  Che  Ely^an  Fields. ' 
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1  've  played  &r  north  at  Aberdeen, 

]  've  rambled  o'er  Montrose, 
North  Berwick  site  is  '  all  serene ' 

Its  green  and  I  are  foes. 
My  'hickory'  I  've  wielded  high, 

On  Prestwick's  wilds  bo  benty  ; 
At  Musselhro'  I  'd  oft'ner  vie. 

But  cash  is  far  from  plenty. 


Old  Bruntslield  now — I  say't  with  tears — 

All  but  thy  hisl'ry's  gone  ! 
Thy  greatest  sons '  have  entered  spheres, 

Where  goif  i  hope  is  known' 
(Ye  happy  shades,  in  spheres  far  off, 

Review  this  classic  ground  ! 
Let  memory  of  glorious  Golf 

Immortally  be  found !) 


]  never  joined  a  friendly  corps 

To  play  on  Elie  downs  ; 
And  why  ?  you  have  the  hint  before : 

It  uses  up  '  Ihe  brovm*.' 
But  east  or  west,  where'er  I  've  been. 

The  pink  of  greens  for  me, 
My  fav'rite  and  the  rightful  queen 

Of  links,  shall  Gullane  be. 


To  Gullane  once  my  course  I  bent. 

To  ply  the  club  and  ball, 
A  goodly  crew  there  with  me  went, 

Tavoid  the  Fast-day's  thrall. 
Arrived,  the  pregnant  matches  planned. 

And  order  of  the  day. 
Some  'baccy  got,  and  'nips'  off-hand. 

Then  out  we  go  to  play. 

'   rmfcisiBnah  are  here  meanL 

'  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  said  to  have  been  so  fond  of  liihing  that  he  wished  a  line  tiouting 

am  were  running  ihrough  Paradise. 
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We  revelled  up  the  (tnuid  nscent, 

With  play-club,  cleek  and  epoon. 
The  weather  all  the  j^luries  blent 

Of  days  in  May  or  June. 
And  now  a-top,  while  caddies  't«e ' 

Let's  spend  the  brief  respite 
III  rapture  o'er  the  scenery 

That  openi  to  the  sight 


Before  ug  Fortha's  creited  tide. 
Where  winds  and  waves  gu  free, 

Rolls  o'er  to  yonder  county  wide, 
With  distant  upland  lea. 

There 's  hill  and  dale,  and  sea  and  sail. 
The  Bau  and  Itle  of  May  ; 

Within  the  Lothians  three  you  '11  fail 
'  To  see  a  scene  more  gay. ' 


But  off  we  go,  the  day  grows  late. 

Our  tee'd  b&lts  reach  the  valley ; 
On  landscapes  I  can  no  more  prate 

Aad  must  not  dilly-dally. 
'  The  other  side  are  four  a-head  ! ' 

My  mate,  desponding,  utters: 
That  number  soon  shall  less  be  made 

By  thee,  my  prince  <tf  putter*  ! 


Thea  Rew  my  balls  at  such  a  rate 

A  poor  unhappy  sparrow 
Just  ducked  in  time,  or  else  hte  mate, 

Would  sure  have  lost  her  marrow. 
Look  !  'four  more'  conies  play  ahead 

Soon  three  of  them  I  'holed.' 
One  went  not  'in,'  I  laid  him  dead, 

And  then  his  game  was  'sold.' 


'  All  even  now,  and  one  to  play ' 
Near  four,  so  stands  the  poll  ! 

By  baBo(u)i  we'll  decide  the  day, 
But  ball-iR  gains  the  hole. 
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Now  careful  we  attend  the  'tee' — 
^Vllate  'er  the  toddy  cost. 

Each  wisheB  that  at  table  he 
May  find  himself  the  '  toa»t' 


I  played,  and  by  the — (name  left  out) — 

Our  caddies  cried  '  Lord  Harry!' 
(That '  AAicA'  is  'tekUe'  at  unce  they'll  shout 

Fur  those  to  whom  they  carry). 
Twas  &r  the  finest  stroke  this  day  ! 

And  straight  as  way  arrow ; 
The  little  birds  all  gave  it  way, 

Admonished  by  the  sparrow. 


My  ma-d-tng  defiant  laughed  ; 

And  twice  or  thrice  with  force 
He  confidently  rubbed  his  shaft. 

As  hostlers  do  a  horse, 
TheD  duly  planted  both  his  pegs. 

And  '  struck '  to  gain  the  booty. 
Resolved  his  ball  should  not  'want  legt' 

From  playing  'short 'and  'Jboty.' 


At  length  the  caddie  shows  the  hole ; 

I  seized  my  killing  cleek  ; 
The  ball  I  '  Iqftud '  to  the  goal— 

Twaa  hit  as  clean's  a  leek. 
Now  happy  live  1  because  you're  dead, 

Beside  the  fiual  hole, 
Not  made  for  '  bodies,'  but,  instead. 

For  gutta-percka*,  sole. 


Our  luckless  rivals  '  lay  so  ill,' 

Afflicted  by  the  gods ; 
The  only  chance  to  '  halve '  we  kill : 

He's  play'd  (and  missed)  'the  odds' 
So  ended  this,  the  greatest  match 

Of  this  important  day ; 
By  wire  from  Drem  goes  this  despatch— 

'  Send  up  some  drink,  I  say  ! ' 
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And  now  each  other  eager  soul 

Describes,  with  lively  zest, 
His  piny  and  luck  at  every  hole 

O'er  some  ot  Steeveti*:'  best. 
The  '  beaten '  nrgue  like  the  deuce, 

Together  closely  sticking ; 
'Tbt  poorest  golfers  find  excuse' 

For  ever  for  their  licking. 


With  tumblers  hot  the  jolly  din 

Soon  rages  more  and  more; 
Each  tells  what  he  did  Ikis  hole  iu, — 

How  lUlie  was  his  score. 
But  the  highest  score  made  this  day— 

They  all  admit  I  'm  right- 
Was  SteeTxiu'  '  score  '  which  we  'd  to  pay — 

And  it  was  made  at  night. 


*  A  toast ! '  then  '  Order  ! '  <»lled  '  the  Chair ' 

(A  noisy  chap  he  snubs) — 
Drink,  '  The  trump  card  qfeveri/  play'r — 

I  mean —  The  king  qf  C'lubt ! ' 
At  this,  the  'Hip  !  hip  !  hip  !  hurrah  !' 

Made  near  enough  uproar 
To  wake  the  echoes  of  the  Xaio,' 

Some  three  miles  off  or  more. 


Now  here's  to  him,  though  low  his  grade. 

And  humble  be  his  job, 
Whose  heart 's  too  proud  to  bow  his  head 

To  any  kind  of  snob. 
And  here  "s  to  him  who 's  fond  of  Golf, 

(O  Fate  subdue  his  cankers  !) 
And  may  he  never  want  a  loaf. 

Or  balance  at  his  banker's. 

'  North  Berwick  Law,  two  or  Ihree  miles  from  Gullane. 
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Mr.  a.  Gilmouk,  a  master  in  the  Edinburgh  Aodemj,  nho  writes  the  two  fallowing  pieoee,  takes 
for  hia  lioliday  recre&tion  th«  rojftl  aod  aaei«nt  gune,  and  mostof  the  Scottish  linlu  have  been  made 
theaabjeotaof  hia  song.    He,  like  Dr.  Aitken. 
IB  »  member  of  the  merry  brotherhood  of  the 
'  Monks  of  St.  Giles,'  from  whose  volume  the 
■on^  are  traDMribed. 

LUFFNESS 
Bltthe  hae  I  been  on  Elie  liuks, 

Bl}-the  hae  I  been  near  Berwick  Law, 
llie  braes  o'  Gullane  please  me  weel. 

But  Luffnese  links  are  best  o'  a*. 

O'er  Gullane  Hill  and  Gullane  braes 

The  westlin  breezes  saftly  blaw. 
There  many  pleasant  houn  I  've  spent, 

But  Luftiess  Links  are  best  o'  a'. 

North  Berwick,  too,  bas  many  charms, 

Frae  'Garry  Point'  to  o'er  the  wa', 
'  Perfection  Hole  '  and  '  Schipka  Pass,' 

But  Luffness  links  are  best  o'  a'. 

The  wide  expanse  along  the  hill, 

Wi"  bunkers  neither  few  nor  sma'. 
The  view  of  Aberlady  Bay, 

Mak  Luffness  Links  the  best  o'  a'. 

There  hae  I  golfed  wi' '  Rufus '  keen. 

In  simmer's  sun  and  winter's  enaw, 
And  aye  the  owercome  o'  my  sang 

Is,  Lut!ness  Links  are  best  o'  a'. 


SCOTIA'S  GAME 

Gae  bring  to  me  my  clubs  aiice  mair, 

Gae,  caddie,  bring  them  fast. 
For  winter  snaws  are  past  and  gane 

And  spring  has  come  at  last. 

For  weel  I  lo'e  the  game,  my  lads. 
That's  played  down  by  the  sea. 
On  breezy  links  and  beiity  knowes. 

Oh  !  that's  the  game  for  me. 
We  'II  drink  success  to  Scotia's  game 

Wi'  a'  the  honours  three. 
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The  putti:ig-gr«eus  are  true  and  keen.  The  curler  lo'es  the  roarin'  game. 

The  govan  decks  the  lea,  Sae  fu'  o'  social  glee, 

The  laverock's  sang  is  heard  abune.  When  wi'  his  broom  he  salliea  forth 

And  hum  o'  eident  bee.  To  gather  round  the  tee. 

Tis  now  I  lo'e  the  game,  etc.  For  me  I  lo'e  the  game,  etc. 

The  sportsman  loves  his  dog  and  gun,  Sae  lang  as  ocean's  heaving  tide 

And  tramping  o'er  the  moor  ;  Comes  rolling  to  the  shore. 

But  gie  to  me  my  club  in  hand,  Sae  lang  will  Scotsmen  hae  their  golf. 

My  motto  '  Far  and  sure.'  Sae  lang  will  they  cry  'Pore! ' 

For  oh  1  I  lo'e  the  game,  etc.  Forweelthey  lo'e thegame,  etc 

Then  let  us  drink  success  to  golf. 

And  may  It  more  abound. 
For  on  the  links,  down  by  the  sea. 

Are  health  and  pleasure  found. 

For  oh  !  I  lo'e  the  game,  etc. 


EAST    LOTHIAN 

The  f  altoving  slanzaa,  whioh  formed  part  of  &  oontnbution  to  the  BnddingtonAire  Advertifr 
ill  1883,  may  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  some  other  features  iu  the  hiitorj  of  Ewt 
Lothian  vhich  shore  with  Golf  in  making  the  county  fanioug. 

It  is  a  shire  of  rare  historic  worth. 

From  out  the  past  the  shadows  trooping  come  ; 

Silent  and  pale,  behold  they  issue  forth— 

The  sturdy  standard-bearers  of  old  Rome ; 

The  mythic  Loth  from  bald  Dumpender  Law ; 

The  Saxon  monarchs  of  Northumbria ; 

The  Scottish  clans  to  gauge  their  strength  in  war. 

Or  meet  the  curse  of  Cromwell  at  Dunbar ; 

The  rebel  ranks  on  Preston's  fatal  field 

Where  Gardiner  falls,  and  Cope  the  day  must  yield. 

The  shadows  pass,  the  din  of  battle  dies. 

And  o'er  the  murky  haze  the  rays  of  freedom  rise. 

It  is  a  shire  where  many  a  mouldering  tower. 
Or  castle  ivy-clad,  to  memory  coUs 
The  stirring  times,  when  lords  of  feudfd  power, 
And  warrior  heroes,  thronged  the  stately  halls. 
Ill  Goblin  Ha'  the  wizard's  ashes  glow. 
And  Dirleton  resounds  with  great  De  Vaux. 
Tantallon,  Stoneypath,  and  Whittingehame 
Of  doughty  Douglas  speak  ;  and  Seton's  name 
Recalls  the  friend  of  Scotland's  ill-starred  Queen. 
Now  steeped  in  stilling  silence  is  the  scene 
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Where,  dealt  by  desperate  arms,  the  deadly  blow 
Sent  reeling  back  the  hauKbty  Southron  foe. 

It  is  a  shire  which  Holy  Kirk  hath  blest 

Since  Saxon  temples  fell,  and  Odin's  rule 

Passed  with  Valhalla,  and  the  fading  mist 

Wrapt  III  its  fold  Balder  the  Beautifiil, 

When  t'hrist  was  preached  by  Baldred  of  the  Bass. 

Now  for  the  saint  the  sea-waves  sing  a  mass, 

And  far  away  is  heard  the  vesper  bell 

From  Ada's  Abbey,  acid  to  Whitekirk  well 

We  seem  to  see  the  pilgrim  troojis  defile  ; 

Light  gleams  again  on  Baldred's  holy  isle^ — 

The  PatmoE  of  our  saints  :  fierce  Prelacy 

By  martyr-taith  is  crushed  and  Holy  Kirk  set  free. 


It  is  a  shire  where  heroes  have  been  bom  ; 

Where  kings  and  kingly  men  the  soil  have  trod  ; 

Whose  irurthy  sons  the  wreath  of  feme  have  worn 

And  bravely  served  their  country  and  their  God. 

Where  Knox  first  saw  the  light,  at  Gifford-Gate, 

We  plant  the  sapling  iHik  with  loving  hands. 

And  here,  from  grateful  hearts  upraised,  though  late. 

The  county's  pride,  uur  Knox  Memorial  stands. 

In  Salton  Kirk,  with  Burnet's  lustre  crowned. 

The  patriot  restn ;  that  place  is  holy  ground  : 

And  oft  the  great  Carlyle  would  come  to  weep 

Where  she  who  made  him  great  was  gently  laid  to  sleep. 

It  is  a  shire  where  many  a  noble  name 

And  noble  nature  are  together  found  : 

Full  worthy  is  the  lord  of  Tyninghame 

To  rule  the  shire,  and  worthily  renowned 

Is  he  of  Whittingehame,  our  student  laird  ; 

Nor  is  our  Hopetoun's  generous  name  impaired 

By  Hopetoun's  heir,  and  still  the  noble  Hay 

In  all  improvements  bravely  leads  the  way. 

8till  Culture  iieBtles  in  the  groves  of  Biel, 

And  Winton's  lady  seeks  her  people's  weal. 

While  in  sweet  Gosford,  peerless  among  peers. 

The  grand  old  Barl  of  Wemys»  spends  his  declining  years. 

It  is  a  shire  where  science  tills  the  soil. 
And  soil  and  crops  and  iarms  are  unsurpassed  x 
The  garden  of  the  laud,  where  skilful  toil 
Hath  changed  to  fertile  loam  the  barren  waste  ; 
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Uliere  Cockbum,  Reniiie,  Walker,  Meikle,  Brown, 

And  men  like  these  flmt  taught  the  farming  art 

Which  trun  for  Scotland  richness  and  renown. 

Nor  shall  the  gluiy  of  the  shire  depart 

When  later  days  can  boaat  of  men  like  Hope. 

M'ith  foreign  trade  our  farmers  still  shall  cope. 

And  sunless  seasons,  till  a  brighter  day 

Brings  prosperous  years  again  and  drives  the  gloom  awaj'. 

It  is  a  shire  with  Nature's  glory  gay— 

When  o'er  the  ocean  steals  the  morning  light. 

The  dimpled  smile  is  on  the  yellow  bay. 

The  emerald  crown  is  on  the  beacon  height. 

Fair  rise  our  stately  mansions  by  the  Tyne, 

And  fair  their  forest  shades  :  in  beauty  shine 

Presmennan  Lake,  Balguiie,  and  Nunraw  glen — 

All  bathed  in  light     Behold  East  Lothian  then  ! 

Or  when  from  Lammermoor  the  sunset  streaks 

Are  seen  dfer  around  the  Grampian  peaks. 

And,  fading  seaward,  ftvm  the  darkling  vale 

Gleam  o'er  the  Firth,  and  tinge  with  lire  ihe  fluttering  sail. 
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Extracts  from  Nouth  Berwick  Kirk-Scssion  Minutes  anent  playino 
'Schinnie'  on  Sunday 

January  l,  1871. 

Keport«d  aome  of  ths  East  uid  West  Qait  to  have  played  at  the  schinnie  on  Sabbath  lost  in  the 
afternooD,  to  be  at  the  Seeeion  the  next  liay. 

Jany.lB,  IWl. 

The  SeBBioD  being  informed  the  Sabbath  this  da;  month  bygone  to  have  been  broken  b;  Beremla 
plajing  on  the  Sonde  in  the  of teruoon,  who  beiug  ooDvened  before  them  this  day  and  the  day  fte- 
coding,  and  brought  to  a  seoee  oF  their  nn  and  acknawledgment  thereof  before  them,  were  willing 
to  be  enacted  and  by  thtr  preeenta  enacts  oa  failowa  :— That  if  ever  they  shoold  be  fonnd  guilty  of 
the  above  particular  .  .  .  should  pay  four  lib.  and  make  public  acknowledgement  thereof  before  the 
congregation.  And  ...  the  Session  etatutes  and  ordains  that  what  other  persons  shall  be  fonnd 
guilty  ol  the  like,  or  paof  in  great  numbers  together  on  the  sands  on  the  Lord's  Day  in  all  time 
Doming,  every  particular  person  shall  be  liable  to  the  like  punishment  ajid  fine,  which  will  be  exacted 
of  their  parents  and  moetera  whom  they  eerve  .  .  .  and  ordains  public  intimation  to  be  made  the 
next  LoM's  Day,  that  none  pretend  ignorance  thereof. 

Exthacts  from  thb  MrNuTE-BooK  of  the  Feuam  of  the  Webtoate, 
North  Berwick 

At  North  Beraick,  the  (wcnSj-iixiA  dny  of  May,  Eighteen  Hundrtd  yrari. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Fewers  in  the  Wcatgate  called  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Fra'  Buchan,  Baron 
Baillie,  in  order  to  nettle  some  things  respecting  the  common,  they  came  to  the  following  resolu- 

1.  That  the  Fewers  in  the  Wcntgate,  and  only  suoh  aa  reside  in  the  same,  shall  have  a  right  to 
the  pasturage  on  the  common,  aJid  that  for  two  iteasts  for  the  whole  of  the  tenoments  he  poBaeBses. 

S.  That  no  person  whatever  shall  have  any  right  to  lay  down  dung  on  any  part  of  the  Common 
from  the  foot  of  School  Alley  to  the  West  Mareh  upon  no  consideration  whatever. 

X  That  the  Boron  Baillie  shall  set  apart  a  certain  portion  of  the  Common  for  the  purpose  of 
mtting  divol,  far  the  use  of  the  Fewers,  and  that  no  Fewer  shall  take  any  divot  from  the  same, 
untdU  the  Boron  BaiUie  be  consulted,  under  the  penalty  of  forty  shillings  stg. 

4.  That  as  Mr.  Peter  Weir,  Tenont  in  Ferrygate,  has  of  late  been  in  the  practice  of  making  a 
Rood  through  the  west  end  of  the  Common  in  driving  sea  weed  to  his  lands,  they  authorize  the 
Baillie  to  cause  the  clerk  write  Mr.  Weir  saying  that  '  if  ever  he  is  known  to  trespass  in  that  respect 
again  he  will  be  prosecuted  occording  to  Law.' 

5.  That  the  Abbey  TenantB  be  wrote  to,  saying  they  shall  not  drive  Sea  Weed  through  any  port 
of  the  Common  eicept  upon  the  road  commonly  called  the  Waro  road,  opposite  lo  the  West  end  of 
Ur.  Oliver's  grass  pork,  and  the  one  at  the  East  end  of  said  tlelil. 

6.  That  from  Condlemos  to  Wliitsnnday,  old  style,  the  cattle  shall  not  be  permitted  to  groie 
open  the  Common  at  btree,  but  shall  be  confined  to  the  Eastward  of  the  Common  Ware  Boad. 

I  agree  to  the  new  Propoealo. 
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SorOt  Beneialt,  83rd  Jane  1818.     The  copy  lent  Mr.  timderuM,  DirUUm. 
Hr.  HendeTBon. 

S™,— The  "Wert  Grsan  of  Bflrwiok  belonging  to  the  Fewera  has  been  mnoh  out  up  by  Otrte* 
driving  Stonea  far  the  Boadi  In  IMrleton  P&riih,  uid  the  Qna  lot  there  CDwa  being  much  duoiged 
by  the  Cftrtea.  Ton  have  been  Quaring  and  driving  StoaeB  from  the  West  Green,  for  five  ywn 
put,  they  hop  yoQ  will  be  ao  good  u  allow  tbem  6  shillings  p^  year  far  Damages,  for  the  time  jaai 
Cartes  has  been  driving  BIodm  U  H,  6b.  rt».— I  remain,  Sir,  your  moat  ob'  Serv', 

Fba<.  Buohak. 
For  the  Fevtert  of  No.  Sn-wtot 
North  Berwick,  Manih  fSrd,  1836. 
Thia  night  the  Feven  having  met  to  take  into  consideration  whetber  it  is  proper  to  gnuit  Hi. 
Robert  Berttwn,  Brewer,  Weatgate,  a  right  to  put  hie  Cow  in  the  Weet  Common,  it  was  resolved 
by  the  whale  UHmbled  that  If  he  puis  in  bis  oow  that  be  will  finde  a  herd  for  himself.     They  also 
agreed  that  the  General  tie  spoke  to  oonceming  Sir  Hew's  letter  granting  Mr.  Bertram  a  right  to 
theoommon. 

Present :— George  Smith,  J««.  Mnrraj,  Peter  Dobia,  Peter  Bertram. 

Copy  Extract  from  a  Minute  of  the  Heritors  and'Ktri-Settitm  of 
North  Berwick 

North  Beraiek,  Uh  Jvly  1831. 
Hantbly  meeting  of  Heritors  and  Kirk-Session  of  North  Berwick.    Present : —Sir  Hi«h  D. 
Hamilton,  Bart.  ;  the  Rev'  B.  Balfour  Graham;  Hr.  John  Kirk,   Elder.    Sir  Hew  Dalrymple 
Hamilton,  Pratt. 

It  having  been  represented  to  the  meeting  tliat  it  had  1>ecD  long  cuslomary  when  a  Turf  was 
taken  from  the  West  Green  to  oover  a.  Grave  in  the  Church  Yard  a  aiipenee  was  paid  to  the  Powers 
of  the  West  Gate  in  cximpensation  for  it,  bnt  which  sum  has  not  tieen  paid  for  some  years  past.— 
The  meeting  desire  that  the  Sixpenoe  shall  for  the  present  be  paid  to  the  Fewais,  snch  sum  having 
iraen  contemplated  in  wliat  was  fixed  on  in  ISvS  for  a.  Turf  from  the  Green. 

Eitraoled  from  the  Hinutes  of  the  Heritor!  and  Eirk  .ScieioD  by  Uio.  Sim,  Sta.  CUc 

North  Bericick,  3rd  Julj  1838. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Fewara  of  the  West^te  of  North  Berwick. 

Mr.  Jamee  Hmxay  in  the  Chair.  —The  meeting  having  been  called  to  take  into  oonaideratian  a 
repreaentation  of  the  Overseer  of  the  West  green,  of  the  serious  injury  done  to  the  paatore  of  the 
Green  by  the  Gentlemen  of  the  North  Berwick  Golf  Club,  The  Meeting  after  deliberation  readve 
that  a  respectful  application  be  mode  to  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Club,  that  the  paaturage  of  the 
Green  belongs  to  and  is  the  property  of  the  Fewars,  and  that  they  have  been  in  the  inunemorial 
practice  of  reoeiving  oompensation  for  any  damage  done  thereto,  and  requesting  that  they  will  be 
pleased  to  grant  them  compensatioD  for  the  injury  tbey  most  be  sensible  is  done  to  the  pasture  b; 
their  playing  the  game  of  Golf  thereon — and  direct  the  clerk  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  minute  to 
Sir  David  Baird,  Bart.,  the  Captain  of  the  Club.  J.nits  Uitbrat. 

NoHh  Bemriek,  S9nd  May  1833. 

Bequest  the  Clerk  to  draw  up  a  slate  of  the  rights  of  the  Fewars,  and  authorise  Hr.  Smith  to 
consult  a  man  of  boiiDesB  r^arding  tlio  injury  done  to  the  Green  by  the  Gentlemen  of  the  North 
Berwick  Golf  Club. 

NorOi  Bcririsk,  SIX  May  1834. 

The  meeting  again  took  into  conBideration  the  injury  done  to  the  Green  by  the  Gentlemen  of 
the  North  Berwick  Golf  Club— aikd  that  no  oompansfttion  baa  been  received  tor  the  last  two  years- 
appoint  Heasrs.  Smith,  Bertram  and  Murray  a  Committee  to  arrange  with  the  Gentlemen,  with 
full  powers  to  aot  for  th«  whole  Fewars,  Oaoiiaa  Smia,  Pirf. 
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Wortk  Berwick,  lOtk  June  1834 
At  ft  UeeUog  of  the  Committee  of  the  Fewors  of  WaaCgate  of  North  Berwick — appointed  by  the 
general  Meeting  of  the  alst  May  hut- 
Mr.  George  Smith,  Convener,  in  the  Obatr— The  Committee  having  met  to  ta^e  into  oonddera- 
tion  a  verbal  commnnioation  from  the  Oentlemen  of  Che  North  Berwloh  Golf  Clnb.  requesting  the 
Femn  to  oondeacend  on  k  Snm  in  name  of  oompensatioD  for  the  injury  done  to  the  pasture  ol  the 
Weat  Oreen  b^  playing  the  Oame  of  Oolf  thereon,  the  Committee  ^ter  much  deliberation  feel  re- 
luctant to  fix  on  a  Snm,  confident  that  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Club  will  make  them  full  oompensa- 
tioD,  ae  the;  mnst  be  sensible  not  only  of  the  damage  dons  to  the  pasture,  but  also  of  the 
inteimption  gircD  to  the  Cows  on  the  Green  en  erer;  da;  that  it  is  oocuided  b;  the  dab.  At  the 
■ame  time,  as  the  Oentlemen  are  aniiona  to  have  the  mm  named,  thej  would  merelj  suggest  tJiat 
an;  sum  from  two  shillings  and  sixpence  to  anniull;  from  each  Uember  will  satisfy 

them.    And  that  this  is  now  the  third  year  which  the  Club  has  occupied  the  Green- 
Instruct  the  Clerk  to  famish  a  nop;  of  this  minute  together  with  copes  of  the  former  mlnntes 
on  this  matter.  Gioboi  Smith. 

North  Berwiek,  ISth  June  1834. 
At  a  Meeting  of  the  Fewars  of  the  Westgate  of  North  Berwiek  held  this  da;. 
Mr.  Gooi^  Smith,  iVuea-— The  Committee  fcr  arranging  with  the  North  Berwick  Golf  Olab 

That  they  had  received  from  the  olnb  the  sum  of  £5  as  a  compeosalion  for  the  damage  dene  to 
the  Oreen  last  year,  and  £G  for  the  [sesent  year,  and  that  the  Club  bad  agreed  to  give  £5  a 
year  in  future :  and  that  the  oommittee  bad  granted  a  letter  to  the  dub  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  the  money  and  agreeing  to  the  terms  piopoaed  by  them,  which  this  meetli^  approve  of. 

The  meeting  resolve  that  £5  of  this  money  falls  to  be  divided  among  the  fewars  who  have 
oows  en  the  green  this  year,  and  that  now,  and  in  all  time  coming,  the  money  received  from  the 
clab  shall  be  divided,  not  according  to  the  Dumber  of  cows  on  the  green,  but  according  to  the 
number  of  (ewars  who  have  oows  on  the  green. 

Find  that  according  to  this  resolution  eighteen  Bhillings  falls  to  every  fewar  who  had  Oows  on 
the  green  last  year,  and  fifteen  shillings  to  each  who  has  oows  this  year,  which  was  accordingly 
fM.  GsOBoi  Smm,  Pret. 

Extracts  prom  the  Records  of  the  Town  Council  of  North  Berwick 

SoHlt  Beruick,  10  November  18M. 

Present— Mr.  Dall,  Chitf  Magittratt,  Mr.  Whileoross,  Treaturer,  Mnirs.  Fraser,  Soott, 
M'Laren,  Anderson,  Brodie,  Hislop  and  Murray,  Cotmo^lari.  ....  Colonel  Seton's  letl«t  relative 
to  the  danger  Minneoted  with  the  playing  of  gdf  in  the  East  Links  was  taken  up,  and  after  a  con- 
versation, in  which  all  the  members  pre«Dt  took  part,  Mr.  Scott  moved  'that  the  Council  instniot 
the  olerk  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  Colonel  Seton's  letter,  and  state  that  the  Council  will  use  tbeir 
inflnence  persoadvely  to  stop  the  golfing  on  the  East  Links.'— Mr.  Dall  seconded  this  motion. 

Mr.  Brodie  moved  'that  the  Coimail  take  steps  to  put  a  stop  to  playing  golf  on  the  East  Links 
by  legal  measnres.' — Mr.  Wbitecross  seconded  this  motion. 

The  motions  by  Mr.  Soott  and  Mr.  Brodie  were  put  sgaiost  each  other,  when  Mr.  Scott's  motion 
was  cuTJed  by  a  majority.  .  .  .  Jihb  Duj,  Jk.  Bailie. 

F.  BaoniE.  Bailie. 
North  Bentriek,  17  Jamiuary  1863. 

....  Colonel  Seton's  letter  of  16th  Deoember  relative  to  the  playing  of  Golf  on  the  Esst  Links 
was  read  and  allowed  to  lie  on  the  table-  Juin  Ti.n.  jg.  Bailie. 

iStA  May  iSfS. 

To  the  MagiitTalei  and  Town  CovneU  of  North  Beneick. 

We,  the  undersigned  proprietors  of  the  houses  on  the  East  Links,  have  heard  with  surprise 
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Stop  would  inflict  upon  the  amenity  ot  the  burgh,  the  righU  of  the  burgeBBOB,  and  the  cUimi  ol 
the  golfers  {which  otaimii  liave  alvajg  lieon  urged  bj  the  Council  themselves  in  teplf  lo  the  com- 
plaints ot  the  feuars)  thej  consider  it  would  be  an  act  of  injustLc«  lo  themselves,  for  as  feuars  the 
subscribers  have  always  been  led  to  believe,  both  bj  the  original  plan,  involving  as  it  did  the  keep- 
ing up  of  a  road  for  fourteen  feus  onlj,  as  well  ay  other  lepreseutations,  thai  (be  Castle  Hill  w 
U>  he  the  boundary  to  building. 

The  aubsoribers  therefore  hope  the  ijoiiucil  wi:l  give  no  oounteiiance  to  anj  such  propodtjon.— 
[Sii/iuxl  by  ciifht  friMir*.] 


Excerpt  from  Interlocutor  in  Siixpmsion  and  Interdict,  Cirle  ami  others   agaitut 
Magislratei  of  Sortk  Berwick 

Edialiur-ih,  ISlh  NioeaJxr  18(JG.— Tlie  I^rd  Ordinary  having  heard  counsel  ou  the  proof 
adduced  imder  (he  Interlocutor  of  £Ist  June  last,  and  maile  aviiaiidutn  and  couitidered  tiaid  proof  : 
Finds  in  point  of  fact  .  .  .  Second.  That  the  burgesses  and  inhabitants  of  the  said  burgh  have  foi 
40  years,  and  from  time  (o  time  as  thoy  might  have  occasion,  used  the  piece  of  ground  doUneutod 
on  the  plan  and  described  in  Che  conclusions  of  the  summons  of  declaratoi  as  an  access  (but  not  as 
tbcir  only  access)  to  the  sea-shore,  have  peran)hulBted  thereon,  have  occasionally,  but  not  fre- 
quently, used  the  same  for  drying  clothes  thereon,  and  that  the  cows  grazing  on  the  East  Links  have 
had  access  to  and  have  occasionally  pastured  thereon.  But  finds  that  the  sold  burgesses  and  othere 
have  not  used  the  same  for  the  purpose  of  playing  the  game  of  golf.  .  ,  ,  Cbiblis  Baillie. 

Council  Chavibert,  IfortJi  Bcricict, 
Monday,  Wt  Octobtr  18S3. 

. ,  .  The  Clerk  laid  on  the  table  and  read  to  the  meeting  the  following  lettor  from  the  Revd.  John 
SbewAB-.—'Frte  Church  Manxc.  llilk  September  1?63.  Mv  deab  Sir,— I  beg,  through  you,  todirect 
the  attention  of  the  Police  Commissioners  to  the  practice  of  using  this  port  of  the  East  lAaka  (or 
playing  golf.  I  cannot  think  that  the  Commissioners  are  aware  ol  the  unavoidable  dangers  thereby 
created,  otherwise  they  would  not  permit  its  continuance.  I  must  give  them  the  latest  example  of 
what  I  refer  to.  Not  later  than  Friday  last  a  golf  ball  flew  through  the  window  of  my  study,  pass- 
ing close  to  my  bead  with  cousiderable  force,  shattering  a  pane  of  glass,  fragments  of  which  were 
thrown  in  mj  face  and  all  aroand  me.  In  bringing  this  occurrence  under  the  notice  of  the  Police 
Commissioners  it  is  not  with  the  view  of  directing  attention  to  this  particular  offence,  which  is  just 
one  of  many  others  which  have  oeeiirred  during  the  last  few  ;  ears,  hut  lo  the  practice  out  of  which 
it  has  sprung,  a  practice  whicli  U,  I  believe,  altogether  illegal,  and  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. ...  I  am,  ete.,  J.  Shewas.' 

The  Council  agreed  to  instruct  the  police  sergeant  to  put  a  stop  not  only  to  golfing,  but  to 
cricket-playing,  on  the  East  Links,  leaving  it  open  to  them  to  permit  cricket  being  played  on 
receiving  a  request  to  that  effect.  ...  P.  BaoniE,  P. 

Council  Chamberi,  North  fierwiek. 
r«tidt>i.  7lh  June  18S7. 

The  clerk  laid  on  the  table  and  read  the  following  petition  from  the  Burgcasoa  ;— ■  VJth  May 
1887.  To  tht  Provoil,  Ma'jiilralet,  and  Tov-n  Cmijici!  of  the  lixTiih.  of  North  Ik nrick  At  a  meet- 
ing of  Burgesses  held  at  North  Berwick  this  day.  we.  the  underaigned  Burgesses  of  the  Burgh  ttf 
North  Berwick,  have  resolved  to  petition  the  Provost,  MagistratoB,  and  Councillors  of  this  Burgh  to 
stop  the  practice  of  football,  oricket,  lawn  tennis,  golf,  and  any  other  amusement  that  may  tend  to 
disturb  the  cows  or  injure  the  grass  on  the  Kiut  Links  .  .  .'     [Sujried  by  ni-ne  BiiTg()stt.'\ 

It  was  agreed  to  postpone  a  resolution  on  the  subject  of  the  petition  till  next  meeting,  and  it  was 
remitted  to  the  Works  Committee  lo  consider  the  whole  matter  and  rc[Mrt.  .  .  .    Jko.  OniivE,  B. 

Wi  July  1887. 
.  .  .  Bailie  Grieve  reported  tliat  the  Works  Committee  had  duly  considered  the  snbjeot  of 
allowing  games  to  be  played  on  the  E»^<t  Links,  and  that  they  had  oome  to  the  conclusion  tliat  if 
they  were  kept  within  proper  limits  and  under  the  surveillance  ol  the  llagiBtrates  and  Police,  they 
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■boold  be  sUowed  id  fatim  on  the  aame  conditionB  us  at  prsHut ;  but  if  tbe  visitora  were  aimajed 
oi  tbe  oawB  interfered  with,  tbe  games  should  be  at  onoe  auppressed.  .  .  . 

Ut  April  1SS5. 
...  A  report  by  the  burgb  ofiioei  that  golf  was  being  played  on  East  Units  ira>  aubmitted. 
■Dd  dlrectiODJ  given  to  have  this  Mapped. 

The  Nodth  Berwick  East  Links  Case 

{Frmalhe  '  Baddingtomhirr  Couritr '  of  Auguit  ^,  1886.. 

Evidence  wac  led  before  Lord  JerviBWoode  m  Tuesday.  ITtb  Jiilj  ISIiti.  For  the  magistralea 
the  Titnesses  eiamined  were— G.  H.  Girle,  jne  of  the  nispenders  in  the  <xte ;  Jas.  Dnll,  Chief 
Mafpntrate  ol  North  lierwiolc ;  Jas.  Hyslop,  Town  Tr«asiirer  ;  Peter  WliiteeroEia,  ■William  Brodie, 
Robert  Bridget.  John  GricTe.  Jas.  Amdale.  Chailea  EUmage,  John  Whitecross,  Alci.  Paul,  Mrs. 
Smith,  and  Mrs.  Newlon, 

In  accordance  with  a  preliiniiiarf  interlocutor  by  Lord  JerviBwoode,  tbe  Magistrotea,  as  pur- 
suers, were  directed  to  lead  proof  on  the  following  questions : — 

Whether  the  Magistrates  and  Town  Council  of  the  Boyal  borgb  of  North  Berwick  have  from  tbe 
eommeuccment  of  the  present  century  or  thereby  been  in  use  to  sell  or  to  feu  out  porUons  of  tbe 
East  Links  of  the  said  Burgh  for  the  purpose  >f  the  erection  of  dwelling-houses  tbereon,  and  if  ao, 
to  what  extent,  and  at  what  dates  have  such  sales  or  feua  been  granted  !  Whether  or  not  there  is 
at  present  a  want  of,  and  demand  (or,  additional  dwelling-houses  within  the  burgh,  ani]  whether 
the  building  of  villas  or  other  dwelling-houses  on  the  piece  of  groond  mentioned  in  the  second  head 
thereof  would  be  advantageous  to  tbe  burgh  and  in  accordance  with  the  general  desire  of  the  com- 
munity ! 

G.  H.  Girle.  in  his  evidence,  deponed  that  he  had  lived  at  North  Berwick  for  twenty  years,  and 
had  seen  golf  played  on  tbe  East  links.  He  bad  seen  Mr-  Eermaok.  W.S.,  and  others  playing  on 
the  very  spot  proposed  to  be  feued. 

Jas.  Dall,  Chief  Magistrate.  det>oned  lo  being  a  golfer.  He  bad  never  seen  golf  played  on  the 
East  Links.    Boys  might  have  played  tliere.  but  it  was  never  goIQng  ground. 

Jas.  Histop.  Burgh  Tr-'aaurer,  who  had  settled  in  North  Berwick  in  181'J,  deponed  he  had  never 
seen  golf  played  there.    There  were  no  holes  reoc^^nised  by  regular  golfers. 

Feter  Whileeroee.  aged  eight,  said  be  had  seen  a  merchant  called  Manderson,  and  Messrs.  Craw- 
ford and  Hannan.  playing  golf  on  the  East  links.  They  jost  played  now  and  again,  but  not  regu- 
larly.   He  never  saw  goltiug  on  the  site  of  the  propoeed  feus. 

William  Brodie  and  tl  e  other  witnesses  generally  corroborated. 

Tbe  witnesses  for  the  auspcnders  were  Andrew  Lockhart,  Robert  Boyd,  William  Anderson, 
James  Wright,  Robert  Dobie.  Barbard  Lauder.  Andrew  Paterson,  William  Thomson,  Dr.  Alexander 
Keillor.  Andrew  William  Belfrage,  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  and  Chas.  Smith,  all  of  whom  deponed 
to  golf  having  been  played  on  the  site  ot  the  proposed  fens. 

North  Berwick  Rules 

With  the  eitensiou  of  the  North  Berwick  links  the  following  new  rules  were  put  in  force,  one  of 
tho  more  important  changes  being  tbe  euperintendenoe  of  tbe  caddiee : — Bviei  for  SUuiina  and  Oreca 
Managemenl. — 1,  Tbe  starter  will  be  present  from  9  i.ii.  till  noon,  and  from  I  p.h.  till  Q  p-h.,  and 
will  start  playen  by  priority  of  application  for  a  place.  3.  Players,  whether  singles  or  foursomes, 
must  enter  then-  opponents'  names  as  well  as  their  own.  3.  Application  for  order  of  starting  most 
be  made  in  person  or  by  card,  which  roust  be  posted  in  tbe  starter's  box  not  earlier  than  the  morn- 
ing of  the  previous  day,  and  not  later  than  6  p.m.  on  that  day:  and  tor  a  Monday  not  BarLer 
than  the  morning  of  tbe  previous  Saturday,  and  not  later  than  6  p.h.  on  that  day.  Should  the 
number  named  be  already  taken,  the  nrarest  disengaged  one  will  be  allotted,  either  before  or  after, 
as  directed.  Parties  booking  the  same  day  as  they  are  going  to  play  must  take  the  chance  of  the 
number  they  wished  being  disengaged.  Starting  cards  may  be  procnred  at  the  starter's  box,  or  at 
any  of  the  stationers'  shops  in  the  town,  at  a  charge  of  twopence  per  dozen — uugle  cards  may  be 
bad  free  at  tbe  box  only.    4.  Any  party  not  ready  In  sijirt  immediately  when  the  number  Is  sailed 
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loMS  its  tnm,  uidmiut  waitforthefliBtTiuxuicy,  5,  AnydupoteutoBtarUiigwIiicbmafuiMniiut 
be  left  to  the  deoiaion  of  the  gtattet.  No  p»rty  will  be  ullowed  to  atart  from  anj  lee  other  thui  the 
first,  and  In  the  Authorised  ni&aner.  6.  A  playervithont  an  opponent  cooDOt  have  &  number  allotted 
to  him,  DOT  can  he  be  teoognieed  as  having  oaj'  standing  on  the  green,  and  moat  allow  all  parties  to 
pan  him.  Parties  playing  three  or  more  balls  must  allow  two-ball  matches  to  pass  them.  Ladles, 
whether  aecompanied  by  gentlemen  or  not,  raust  allow  an  ordinary  two-ball  matoh  to  pass  them. 
Parties  noting  down  their  ■oorei  ma;  be  passed  by  those  who  are  not,  unless  there  ia  a  cwmpetilJon 
authorised  by  the  Green  Committee  la  progress.  Flayers  carrying  their  own  olnbs,  eioept 
members  of  any  of  the  subscribing  clubs,  must  allow  players  with  caddies  and  members  of  the  sub- 
■oribing  claba  to  pass  them,  7.  Each  subscribing  club  may  have  the  courtesy  of  the  green  on  thr«« 
separate  daja  in  the  year  on  their  secretary  giving  the  secretary  of  (he  Green  Committee  at  least 
one  month's  notice,  provided  it  be  convenient  for  the  Green  Committee  to  malie  such  arrangement, 
hut  no  other  club  competition  will  be  recc^ised.  This  rule  does  not  include  dub  hole  tournaments 
extending  over  one  day,  which  must  rank  aloi^  with  ordinary  matches.  8.  Special  arrangements 
will  be  made  for  stranger  cIuIh  coming  t«  North  Berwick  for  their  ciub  competitions,  on  their 
seorelaiT  giving  the  secretary  of  the  Green  Committee  fourteen  days'  notice,  accompanied  by  the 
number  of  players  taking  part,  provided  it  be  convenient  at  that  time  for  the  Green  Committee  to 
make  such  arrangements.  In  the  event  of  such  penniasion  being  granted,  the  starter  will  allot  the 
meml>ers  of  the  visiting  club  alternate  numbers,  allowing  an  ordinary  two'ball  match  to  stsH 
between  each  couple.  9.  Ladies  are  not  allowed  on  Saturdays  or  publio  holidays,  or  on  the 
modal  day  of  any  irf  the  anbscribing  dabs,  to  start  after  10  lm.  And  during  the  months 
of  July,  Angnst  and  September  they  will  only  be  allowed  to  start  on  other  days  before 
10  I.K.,  iMtween  the  hours  of  IS  and  I  p.m.,  and  between  the  hours  of  4  and  6  F.a. 
10.  Tariff— Ticket  for  one  year,  £1;  for  one  month,  ten  shillings;  for  one  week,  five  shillings; 
for  one  day,  one  shilling,  11,  The  Green  Committee  reserve  the  right  to  suspend  or  alter 
any  of  the  above  rules.  Suiti  for  Ssiptoi/taoit  of  Caddie>.~l,  Secretary  to  Green  Committee 
to  keep  a  register  of  [aofessionals  and  caddies  with  consecutive  numbers  oiqiosite  thdr 
reapeetive  names.  S.  Professionals  must  be  furnished  with  a  licence,  which  they  will  obtain  on 
application  to  the  Green  Committee.  3.  The  caddies  shall  be  arranged,  aocording  to  their  ^e, 
.  into  first  and  second  class  caddies.  4.  Caddies  fourteen  years  of  age  and  upwards  shall  rank  as 
fiist-clasa  caddies.  Caddies  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  rank  as  eeoond-elass  caddies.  A  seoond- 
class  caddie  may  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  first  class  for  displaying  exceptional  merit  and  good 
conduct,  and  a  first-class  caddie  may  be  reduced  to  the  tank  of  second  class  for  misoonduot,  bread) 
of  rules,  etc.,  by  order  of  the  Green  Committee.  6.  Badges  shall  be  supplied  to  all  caddies,  which 
shall  have  their  registered  numbers  inaoribed  on  them,  and  they  shall  wear  them  while  carrying. 
6.  Flajera  must  engage  their  caddies  through  thdi  sujieriatendent,  who  shall  furnish  the  player 
with  a  date-stamped  tieket,  bearing  the  caddie's  number,  at  the  charge  of  one  shilliog  and  seven- 
penoe  in  the  oase  of  first-class  caddies,  and  one  shiUing  and  a  penny  in  the  case  of  seoond-daes, 
available  for  one  round.  A  new  ticket  must  be  taken  out  at  the  I>^inning  of  each  round.  Fro- 
fesdouals  must  make  their  own  terms  before  engaging  with  players,  otherwise  they  will  not  be 
entitled  to  more  than  a  first-class  caddie's  wage.  The  caddie  must  clean  the  clubs  before  retiming 
them  to  the  players.  7.  Flayers  shall  at  the  end  of  each  round  hand  the  ticket  to  their  caddie, 
who  will  at  the  close  of  each  day  receive  one  shilling  and  sixpence  or  one  shilling  per  ticket,  aocord- 
ing to  the  class  to  which  he  belongs,  from  the  superintendent  in  exchange  far  Uie  tickets.  &  A 
player  bringing  a  caddie  from  another  green  must  enter  his  name  in  tjie  roister  kept  by  the 
caddie  superintendent,  and  pay  one  penny  per  round.  9.  The  caddie  superintendent  shall  enter 
in  a  book  the  nombetB  of  the  caddies,  in  their  respective  classes,  as  they  report  themselves  in  the 
morning,  and  they  will  I»  engaged  in  that  order  unless  a  spedal  caddie  is  requested  by  a  golfer. 
10.  Any  caddie  using  bad  language,  refusing  to  carry  dubs  when  called  upon  by  the  caddie  super- 
intendent, canvassing  for  employment,  or  demanding  more  than  what  is  allowed  ttin,  by  liis  cany- 
ing  tidtet  shall  be  held  to  have  infringed  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  Green  Committee,  who  may 
suspend  such  caddie  for  a  period  of  time  accordii^  to  the  nature  of  his  offense.  11,  All  oomplainta 
agidnst  caddies  infringing  the  rules  for  the  proper  conduct  of  caddies  on  the  green  must  at  once  bs 
made  to  the  caddie  superintendent,  who  has  power  to  suspend  a  caddie  pending  his  report  to  the 
•eeretary.    12.  Anyiaddie  beingsubjeot  to  theanthority  of  theSohool  Board  wUlbesu 
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the  oompalsory  o£Baer  reporting  to  the  caddie  BUpenntendcat  his  being  on  the  greoti  or  wrjing 
dnbi  durlug  Mhool-hourB. — By  order  of  the  Green  Committee. 

J.  H'OuLLoaR,  Secretary, 

Gui.LANE  Common  Case 


horses  upon  the  lands  oommonly  known  as  Gnllsne  Commoo.' 

Tbe  oomphuner  *Ten  that  she  is  sole  proprietrix  of  OuUsne  Common,  and  it  is  not  disputed  that 
if  she  hai  sfllaUished  an  abeoiute  tjtie  to  tlie  Common  she  is  entitled  to  Interdict. 

The  respondsDt's  case  ti  that  Gnllane  Common  ia  not  the  eiBiuaivc  property  of  the  complainer, 
botiiaCWfnonCytovhicbthe  feusra  and  proprietors  in  the  village  of  Gullane  (and  tnttraiia  thoae 
whose  tenant  the  respondent  is  and  under  whose  permission  he  oota)  have  right ;  and  that  part  of 
the  Common  has  from  time  immemorial  been  dedicated  to  ose  aa  a  ground  for  tiBimng  laoe-horses 
by  tiie  proprietors  in  the  village  or  by  their  tenants. 

The  oomphuner  has  no  eiprees  title  to  Gullane  Common. 

The  title  npon  whioh  she  founds  is  a  title  to  the  Barony  of  Dirleton.  That  appears  to  be  a  rery 
antdent  Barony,  but  the  lateit  erection  was  by  ohartfir  under  the  Great  Seal,  dated  1st  Uay  1686.  f n 
favour  of  Sir  John  Nisbet,  king's  advocate,  from  whom  the  complainer  derives  her  title. 

In  the  charter  of  1385  there  is  no  mention  of  Gultane  Common.  There  is,  however,  a  ri^t  of 
woiTon  eunicuju  ctmiculariiie  given,  and  there  is  a  mention  of  'Links'  in  the  claase  of  lu/BOdaHMt 
in  oonneotion  with  the  right  of  warren. 

The  complainer  has  traced  the  Barony  of  Dirleton  back  for  a  long  period  prior  to  1686,  and 
oonl«ndsthat  these  earlier  titles  show  that  the  Common  of  Gullane  was  inolnded  within  the  onoient 
Barony.  She  also  founds  upon  acts  of  possession  upon  the  part  of  herself  and  her  authors,  as 
explaining  her  title  and  showing  that  the  Common  is  inoluded  within  it. 

I  shall  first  consider  the  tities,  and  then  deal  with  the  evidence  of  possession. 

In  1506  the  Barony  seems  to  hare  belonged  to  Patrick  Lord  HaUbnrton.  On  his  death,  about 
that  year,  it  descended  to  his  three  daughters  as  heirs-portioners.  Those  daughters  were  Janet,  who 
married  the  Master  of  Ruthveo  ;  Marieta,  who  married  Lord  Home ;  and  Margaret,  who  married 
George  Ker  of  Fawdonsido.  The  three  ports  into  whioh  the  Barony  was  thus  split,  were  ag^n 
onited  in  the  person  of  Sir  Thomas  Erskdne  of  Gogar  (afterwards  Viscount  Fenlon  and  then  Lord 
Kellje),  who  in  1600  obtained  a  grant  from  the  Crown  of  the  Earl  of  Gowrie's,  that  is,  the  Ruthven 
third,  and  in  1607  purchased  tbe  third  of  Ker  of  Fawdonnde,  and  in  1617  the  remaining  third  of 
Lord  Home.    It  was  the  Barony  as  so  reunited  that  was  erected  of  new  by  the  idiarter  of  1686. 

I  fancy  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  certain  that  the  estate  acquired  by  Sir  Thomas  Ersldne,  by 
the  tiansaoUons  to  which  I  have  referred,  contained  anything  whioh  fell  to  the  daughters  of  Lord 
Halibnrton  in  1605.  The  titles  produced,  however,  seem  to  show  that  the  Barony  which  was 
divided  among  Lord  Haliburlon's  daughters  was  substantially  brought  together  again  in  the  person 
of  Sir  Thomas  Erskine,  and  passed  to  Sir  John  Nisbet  hy  the  charter  of  1086. 

I  therefore  think  that  it  is  competent  to  look  at  the  titles  of  the  thirds,  while  they  remained 
divided. 

The  fint  document  specially  founded  on  by  the  complainer,  prior  to  1685.  is  not  a  title  but  a 
statute,  of  the  Lords  Coamtissioners  while  the  Barony  was  word  of  the  Crown  after  Lord  Hali- 
burton's  death,  while  his  danghten  were  unmarried.  It  is  taken  from  the  Rentale  Regis.  1605- 
ISSl,  printed  in  the  Exchequer  Rolls  of  Scotland,  vol.  xii.  p.  693.  It  is  in  the  following  terms : 
'It  i>  statute  and  ordainit  be  the  Lords  Commissionen  that  frae  hayti  furth  na  maner  ef  persone  be 
fundin  within  the  UnMs  ef  Dirlloun  West  Fenlnu  or  St.  Patrick's  Chapell  Gulyne  and  otheris 
liiilds  perteining  to  the  lordship  of  Dirlton  now  beand  in  our  soverane  Lordis  bands  be  resone 
of  ward  under  the  pane  ef  xia.  ef  elk  persone  als  off  as  any  happenis  to  cum  thare  within  the  saidis 
linldi  except  the  keparis  of  the  samin  and  the  personia  the  taokismen  thairef  and  that  inquisition 
be  taken  in  ilk  court  hereupon  and  this  unlaw  to  be  rosit  but  favour  and  this  both  of  the  Linkis  of 
the  saide  Lordship  both  propertie  and  tenandry  and  als  that  every  persona  pay  the  dommago  of  the 
ouningis  that  shall  happen  to  be  slaue  agains  this  statute  and  to  pay  for  ilk  onning  slane  [i  -s.  bat 
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The  mmpluner'a  argument  upon  this  Btatntc  ia  u  tollows  :  (I)  The  word  'linkia'  is  mffideDttn 
iaclude  tbe  Common,  beoaose  In  subaequent  titlea  and  leases  GnlUne  Common  u  admittedlj 
referred  to  aa  the  West  Links,  and  fuithei  the  'linkis'  refvrred  to  in  the  statute  were  [inks  upon 
which  the  proprietors  had  right  to  kill  rabbits,  and  it  is  established  that  all  along  the  Baron;  ot 
Dirietou  have  bad  right  to  kill  rabbits  on  GuUane  Conunon. 

{2)  The  statute  speaks  of  the  'linkis'  of  the  xaid  lordship  '  both  propcrtie  and  tenandry,  and 
refers  to  the  keepers  of  the  links  and  'the  tockiameL  thairef.'  These  ciprcsaions  ihov  that  the 
links  were  the  property  of  the  Haliburton  famUj'.  and  tbat  they  bad  posse^igion,  and 

(3)  Theetatuleisthewritof  the 'Crown,' and  precludes  the  new  suggested  by  the  respondent, 
that  Gullane  is  a  King's  Common  which  had  never  been  given  oat  by  the  Crown. 

The  respondent,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  the  referenee  to  rabbits  In  the  (tatute 
eiplains  ila  object,  whioh  was  to  protect  the  ondoubted  right  of  rabbit  warren. 

I  have  referred  at  length  to  this  statute,  and  to  the  arguments  in  regard  to  it.  because  of  the 
great  pronuDence  which  was  given  to  it  by  the  eomplainer's  counsel,  1  confess  that  I  do  not  think 
that  it  throws  much  light  npon  the  question  at  issue.  Probably  the  natural  inference  from  the 
words  of  the  statute  is  that  the  Links  therein  referred  to  were  included  in  the  baiony.  Tbe  Unki 
or  Common  of  Dirleton  and  Fenton  have,  howeier,  been  actually  divided  as  oommontiea,  and  there 
is  nothing  in  tbe  statute  to  show  that  Gullane  was  in  a  different  position  from  them.  The  meet, 
therefore,  that  can  be  said  upon  the  statute  seems  to  me  to  be  tbat  while,  a*  r^ards  some  of  the 
links  mentioned,  there  may  only  have  been  a  right  of  rabbit  warren,  others  may  have  been  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Dirleton  family. 

In  the  titles  of  each  of  the  heirs-portioners  of  Lord  Haliburton  there  are  numerons  references 
to  Links  in  connection  with  rabbit  warrens.  For  eiample,  in  a  charter  in  favour  of  Lord  Ruthven, 
in  1552,  the  words  are  ' cum  .  .  .  cunidi/oriii  f{  nrcnu  (ic  jiiutia,  and  in  acharterinfavmirof  Ker 
<rf  Favrdonside,  in  1526,  the  words  are  'ttufn  (ua  parte  de  alcr  LynliU  tt  vrarram  mrunden  tii 
baronia  de  Dirlttoun.' 

The  respondent  contends  that  the  important  right  given  by  such  words  is  tbe  rabbit  wartcii,  the 
iinlm  onl)'  being  conveyed  eo  far  ae  necessary  to  make  tbat  right  effectuaL  That,  he  contoDds,  is 
the  natural  interpretatiaa  of  all  the  titles,  with  tbe  exception  of  an  alleged  charter  in  ISTU. 

That  charter  is  one  granted  by  Lord  Home  in  favour  of  a  cert^n  George  Home,  dated  S4th  July 
1570  of  a  third  part  ot  the  town  and  lands  of  Gullane  ;  '  necium  intrandi  et  exeandiin  comvnilate 
lie  ernnone  de  Qtilant,  ao  etmm  earn  pririlf^io  parte  noilra  dWfjE  comuiiitodf  iodinat  earbonaria 
bterandi  el  inceaieiidi  ac  lalinat  (otulmciidi  tibicunquc  vidcbUur  exp/diau  et  conreniem  pro- 
fieuiigue  eanmdem  ijUromiltandi  ft  ad  torum  propriuia  vtunt  applicandi.' 

I  think  tbat  this  is  the  only  mention  of  Gullane  common  by  that  name  througboat  the  whole 
series  of  titles,  and  therefore  the  charter,  it  it  is  authentic,  is  an  important  piece  ot  evidence. 

The  ree[iondcnt,  however,  pointed  out  that  the  charter  is  only  found  in  the  Dirietoti  Churtulory. 
tbat  apparently  the  grant  was  by  Lord  Home  in  favour  of  a  relation,  and  tbat  there  is  nothing  like 
the  clause  which  I  have  quoted  in  any  other  title.  Ha  therefore  contended  that  the  charier  is  not 
reliable,  and  that  its  terms  cannot  he  accepted  as  evidence  of  right  in  the  Common.  The  argument 
appears  to  me  to  be  not  without  weight,  but  I  find  tbat  the  charter  is  twice  referred  to,  in  atih- 
sequenl  titles,  viit.  (Ist)  in  a  Contract  of  Alienation  between  Lord  Home  and  Sir  Thomas  Erskine, 
dated  B3rd  August  1617,  whereby  tbe  latter  acquired  Lord  Homo's  one'third  of  the  Baron;  of 
Dirleton  ;  and  (2nd)  in  the  Title  of  the  Estate  of  Muirfield,  to  which  I  shall  afterwards  refer. 

The  Earl  of  Home's  one-third  of  the  Barony  is  thus  desoribed  in  the  Contract  of  Alienation : 
'  All  and  haill  the  third  pairt  of  the  Baronie  of  Dirltoun,  comprehending  West  Fculon  in 
maner  after  specifcit,  and  third  part  of  the  cuniugories,  fisbiDgs,  tennentis,  tenncdries,'etc.  Thae 
is  an  exception  from  the  warandice  of  'the  heritable  infeftment  ef  feu  terme  maid  and  granted'  by 
Lord  Home  to  George  Home  of  'All  and  Haill  the  third  pairt  of  tbe  Toon  and  Lands  of  Oolane  by 
and  within  the  said  Baronie  of  Dirltoun,  with  power  and  liberty  to  thame  to  big  minlnes,  and  win 
c<dlhendris  uyris  privileges  as  is  oontenit  in  said  infeftment  (quhilk  ia  ratifeit  and  eonfirmit  be  the 
said  noWll  Erie  with  coneent  of  bis  Curatouris  for  ye  tyme  and  contanls  ane  clause  da  novodomns) 
ffor  yearly  payment  of  ffour  pundia  vi.  a.  viii,  d.  money  at  Witsonday  and  Mertimis  be  equal  per- 
tions,  as  tbe  sud  Conflrmatioon  of  the  dait,  the  scxteue,  tweutie,  and  twentie  aeit  dares  of  Alaiche 
the  yeir  of  God  1683,  beoris.' 
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APPENDIX  iT 

The  oharter  of  1570  ia  bece  referreil  to  as  having  boen  oetuaUy  grauted  and  oonflTmed,  (uid 
altlioogli  in  tbc  deBcriptioa  of  George  Home'a  feu-right  given  in  the  clause  of  wEurandice  GuUaiie 
Common  is  not  mentioned,  the  liberty  to  win  ooal-heughg  in  the  lamb  of  Oullane  is  mantioned,  and 
according  to  the  copy  of  the  charter  in  the  ehartnlary  that  liberty  eitended  to  GnUane  Common. 
If  in  1D70  Lord  Homo  had  power  to  diepoEo  of  the  ooal  in  Gnllone  Common,  it  mnst  liave  lieen  hii 
property. 

Aa  I  have  already  said.  Sir  Thomaa  Erakine  (then  Lord  Fenlon)  acquired  Ket  of  Fawdonmde's 
thirdpart  of  Dirletoninl607.  That  ifl  shown  bj  a  Contract  of  Alienation  betweon  George  Kerand 
Lord  Fenton,  dated  Snd  September  in  that  year.  The  third  of  Dirlelon  sold  is  there  describeil  in 
the  most  general  terme  as  George  Kcr's  third-part  of  tlie  Lands  and  Barony  of  Diileton,  with 
'Tcmiets,  tenandriea.  and  service  o£  free  tenneta,  and  all  thair  pendicles  and  p'tinetaqnhatsumovar.' 

The  warrandice  clause  contains  three  exceptions,  namely  (1)  of  a  feu-right  by  Andrew  Ker  to 
Walter  Ker,  his  son,  to  which  I  shall  presently  refer  ;  (S)  an  alienation  by  Geoi^  Eer  himself  to 
Archibald  Nicolson  of  '  the  third  pt  of  the  Mi.idell  Warrane  of  Dirletoun  oallit  the  Middell  Linlds 
with  congiecunghariafleldbonndB  and  thairp'Cinets  under  reversion';  and  {3)  the  liferent  of  Margaret 
Stewart  (George  Ker's  mother)  in  '  the  few  dewties  of  the  lands  callit  the  West  LInkis  of  Oullane 
.  .  .  qlkis  landjs  and  linlia  ar  proper  ptis  of  the  said  third  pt  lands  and  Barony  of  Dirletoun,' 

The  fen-right  in  favour  of  Walter  Ker  was  constituted  by  charter  dated  Snd  October  1598.  The 
Bubjeets  disponed  were  '  Totam  et  intcgram  illam  mism  tertia  partem  terrai'm  de  Dirltoiin,  tertiam 
partem  Le  Weat  Lyukia  de  Giillane,  et  tertiam  partem  molenilini  vooat  Cokilmylne.'  Tlie  feu-dut; 
ia  ten  merka  and  ten  pairs  of  rabbits. 

It  ia  not  disputed  that  the  West  Links  of  GuUane  and  the  Common  of  Gullane  are  the  aame, 
and  the  charter  in  favour  of  Walter  Ker  dispones  to  him  the  third  part  of  the  West  Linka  of 
Gullane,  and  not  merely  certain  rights  or  privileges  over  these  Links.  Further,  in  the  deed  of  1007, 
which  I  liave  just  referred  to.  the  terms  in  which  the  liferent  of  Margaret  Stewart  is  excepted  from 
the  warrandice  are  significant.  The  exception  ia  of  the  feu-duties  of  the  lands  called  the  West 
Links  of  Gullane,  which  I  apprehend  are  the  fen-duties  payable  bj  Walter  Ker,  and  the  Links  are 
then  described  as  proper  parts  of  the  I^nda  and  Barony  of  Dirleton. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  need  refer  in  detail  to  any  of  the  older  titles.  These  which  I  liave  quoted 
appear  to  me  to  bo  the  most  important,  and  to  be  sulGcient  to  show  the  position  of  matters  aa  dis- 
doeed  by  the  titles.  There  were,  no  donbt,  special  gianta  of  rabbit  warren,  but  it  also  appears  to 
to  be  clear  that  the  Barons  of  Dirleton  granted  feu-right  of  the  West  Links  or  Common  aa  part  of 
the  Barony,  The  older  titles  therefore  appear  to  me  to  be  in  favour  of  the  complniner's  contention 
that  the  West  Unks  or  Common  of  Gnllane  belonged  in  property  to  the  Dirleton  family,  subject  to 
oertain  aervitudes. 

As  I  have  already  said,  Gnllane  Common  is  not  mentioned  in  the  oharter  of  lli85.  Tlie  words 
'  lie  linkis '  occur  in  the  clause  of  novodamus,  liut  they  are  not  preceded  by  any  Latin  word  of  which 
links  is  the  equivalent,  and  they  are  followed  by  the  word  '  cunicuiarios.'  The  titles  subsequent  to 
I6S5  do  not  throw  any  light  upon  the  subject,  as  thej  merely  carry  forward  tlie  general  description 
in  the  charter. 

There  are  two  estates  contiguous  to  Gidlane  common  which  were  originally  within  the  Barony 
of  Dirleton,  hut  the  property  of  which  was  for  a  very  long  period  held  by  Tnaaals  of  the  Barony  of 
Dirleton,  until  reacquired  by  the  Dirleton  family  in  comparatively  recent  times.  These  are  the 
properties  of  Saltcoats  and  MuirSetd.  These  properties  play  a  somewhat  important  part  in  this 
ease,  because  the  respondent  points  to  them  as  independent  properties  touching  the  common 
which  might  well  have  proprietary  rights  in  the  common  ;  and  further,  a  number  of  booses  in  the 
village  of  Gullane  seem  to  be  built  on  sub-feus  from  Mnirfield. 

Saltcoats  apiiears  to  have  belonged  first  to  the  Levingatona  of  Saltcoats,  and  then  to  the 
Harailtons  of  Pencaitland.  Apparently  the  oldest  title  produced  is  a  disposition,  dated  3nd 
November  1773,  by  William  Nisbet  of  Dirieton  in  favour  of  hia  wife.  Mrs.  Mary  Hamilton  Misbat 
of  PenoMtland.  of  the  superiority  of  Salleoats.  The  lands,  which  are  dcscribod  as  in  the  territories 
of  Gullane  and  Dirleton,  are  disponed  with  '  the  links  of  the  same.'  but  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
Gullane  Common.  The  Compl^ncr  is  now  proprietrii  of  the  part  of  Saltcoats  which  lies  in  the 
territory  of  Dirleton,  and  Mr.  Hope  of  LuifncHu  of  that  part  which  lies  In  the  territory  of  Gullane. 
The  Complaiiier's  grandfather  acquired  tlie  part  belonging  to  her  in  1844. 
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A.  ouriom  Decreet  Arbitral  in  connection  with  Saltooata,  dated  the  !)th,  and  reconled  in  ths 
Booka  of  Couodl  and  Sesaion  the  18th  Decemher  1&13,  ia  produced.  The  decreet  nUTate*  that 
Maxwell  of  DirleUm  brougiit  an  action  against  his  tbbboI,  LeTingstmi  of  SaltcoatB,  '  ffor  diTen 
(MjnUi  of  contraventioD  admitted  to  him  within  that  pairt  of  my  Undis  and  barocie  of  Dirletoon 
callit  OulloDe  and  in  the  Linliis  and  aea-coaat  foreanent  the  aaid  Lands  under  pretence  of  com- 
ontie  or  other  ^dit  ouitome  within  that  pairt  of  mj  ealdi  Undis  of  GullaDc  callit  the  Comontie 
of  Oullaoo  Linkia  and  sea-ooasl  adjaioent  thairto  qnhilk  ^dit  oommonUe  has  laliein  ttiat  deoomi- 
nationne  free  jo  oversight  and  tolleranoe  ot  my  prediceeeors  and  anlhora  in  anffaring  some  of 
vasselliB  of  thair  saida  lands  of  Gullane  to  pastoar  thair  qoids  and  cutt  faill  uid  divott  irithin  the 
aamjn  or  use  onj  other  libertie  yintill  albeit  the  samyn  trewlio  wan  and  is  thair  awen  and  my 
proppertie.' 

When  the  case  came  before  the  Court,  'LevingstoD  judiciallie  suhmittet  the  foresaid  actionneof 
ContrBventioune  Togidder  wt.  ye  ryt  of  oomontio  qlk  ho  might  clame  or  pretiurt  as  pcrteining  to  ye 
Miiis  lands  of  SaltooaU  within  the  comontie  of  Gullane '  to  his  superior,  the  pursuer  of  the  action. 
Maxwell  aoceptod  the  reference,  and  it  is  narrated  that  Levlngfiton  eihibited  his  titlen  to  'my 
adfocatee  and  learned  oonnaell,  by  quhome  it  was  found  that  bis  Infef tmcnts  hare  not  so  much  as 
ye  ordinairie  and  acoostomed  clause  in  ye  generel  clause  of  teneudaa  (cum  comuni  pasture  liberoque 
intcoitu  et  aiitu).  And  in  respect  thairof  fand  that  he  could  not  pretend  ony  ryt  of  comontie  to 
that  prirt  of  my  propper  lands  of  the  haronje  ot  Dirictoune  callit  GuUane.'  Maiwell  therefore 
pronounced  in  his  own  favour,  and  the  Conrt  ioterponed  authority  to  his  decree  arbitreL  This 
deoree  arbitral  at  all  events  shows  that  so  far  back  ae  1643  the  proprietor  of  Dirlelon  maintained. 
and  suooessfully  maintained,  a  right  of  property  in  Oullane  Common. 

The  estate  of  HiirSeld  belonged  to  a  family  of  the  name  of  Cochrane.  The  property  seems  to 
have  been  composed  of  a  number  of  different  holdings,  and,  among  others  the  third  part  of  the 
town  and  lands  of  Gullane,  feued  to  George  Home  by  Lord  Homo  by  the  cliarter  of  1D70,  which  I 
have  already  mentioned.  Several  of  the  holilings  constituting  MuirSeld  are  disponed  '  com  com- 
muni  pasture.'  Muirfieid  was  purchased  by  the  trustees  of  Mr.  Niabctof  Dirletonin  1809.  under  ex- 
ception of  33  acres  which  had  been  sold  in  1H60,  andof  two  detached  subjects  in  the  village  of  Gullane. 

I  have  now,  I  think,  referred  to  the  moat  important  ot  the  titles,  and  my  opinion  is  thot,  prima 
facie,  Gullane  common  formed  part  of  the  ancient  barony  of  Dirleton. 

The  next  question  is  whether  the  common  was  included  in  the  charter  of  erection  of  168S,  and 
the  answer  to  that  question  depends  upon  the  possession  which  has  been  bad  upon  the  charter 
by  the  complainer  and  her  predecessors. 

There  is  one  matter,  however,  to  which  I  may  refer  before  proceeding  to  eonrider  the  acts  ot 
possession  upon  which  the  complainer  fonads,  and  that  is  a  iliviHioa  of  commons  and  run-rig  lands 
which  took  place  in  1T7Z.  In  1T6S  submissions  wore  entered  into  to  Mr.  Law,  at  that  time  Sheriff 
of  Haddington,  for  the  division  of  the  nm-rig  htnds  and  of  the  commons  of  Gullane,  Dirleton,  and 
Kingston.  The  commons  of  Dirleton  and  Kingston  and  all  the  run-rig  lands  (inoluding  these  at 
Gallane)  were  divided  by  decree  arbitral  issued  in  1773,  but  the  common  of  Gullane  was  not 
divided.  The  pleadings  in  the  submission  are  not  now  in  existence,  anil  it  is  impossible  to  say  why 
no  decree  was  pronounced  in  regard  to  the  common  ot  Gullane.  The  respondent  contended  that  the 
submission  was  a  piece  of  evidence  in  his  favour.  It  showed,  he  argued,  that  the  commoits  of 
Dirleton  and  Kingston,  both  in  the  barony  of  Dirleton,  were  truly  commons,  and  as  such  divisible. 
A  presumption  was  thereby  raised  that  the  common  of  Gullane  (so  called  as  far  hack  as  it  can  he 
traced,  and  which  adjoins  Dirleton  common  on  the  sea-coast)  was  also  a  oommon  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  and  Mr.  Nisljet  ot  Dirleton,  by  being  a  party  to  the  submission,  admitted  that  Gullane 
common  was  of  that  character. 

In  ray  opinion,  neither  party  can  either  take  benefit  or  be  prejudiced  by  the  submission  and 
decree  arbitral.  I  rather  think  that  there  is  a  clause  in  the  submission  to  the  effect  that  the  pleas 
and  tights  of  the  submitters  are  not  to  be  prejudiced  by  their  beooming  parties  to  the  submission- 
It  may  be  that  Mr.  Nisljet's  advisers,  upon  looking  into  the  matter,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
had  an  exclusive  right  ot  property  in  Gullane  Common,  and  refused  to  consent  to  its  being  divided. 
However  that  may  be,  it  ivas  not  divided,  and,  in  my  judgment,  the  proceedings  in  the  submission; 
BO  far  as  they  are  now  in  existence,  throw  no  light,  one  way  or  the  other,  upon  the  question  raised 
in  this  case. 
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I  na<r  come  to  the  erideiMM  of  poswasion,  b;  the  ooropliunec  and  her  aalhorB,  of  the  common. 

She  alleges  that  the^  hare  leased  the  eomniDD  and  faued  anil  eicambed  portioas  of  it,  that  thsj 
hava  qouTied  atfiDe  uid  worked  minenla  in  it,  that  the;  have  allowed  bnildjiiga  uid  other  eroeUoDS 
to  be  placed  upon  it,  Chat  thej  have  prevented  and  eanotiooed  eneroacbmenta,  and  that  in  a  raiiet; 
of  vBja  the;  have  regulated  the  nae  of  the  eommoD. 

L  In  r^ard  to  leaamg,  it  leenu  !«  be  plain  that  >oma  right  in  the  oommon  was  let  from  a  veij 
early  period.  An  old  rental  in  1631  is  produced  in  whieh  the  '  Weat  Ly nlf '  is  entered  at  a  rent  of 
300  merlo,  and  another  rental  in  1663  is  produced,  iu  which  there  ia  the  entry,  '  Item,  be  Fatriolc 
Wataone  for  the  West  Links,  SiXIO.' 

Again  in  1733  and  ITTS  there  are  rentals  containing  entries  of  rent  paid  by  various  persons  for 
'  Links  in  Gullane.' 

Thors  is  next  prodaoed  articles  of  roup,  in  1772,  of  '  the  several  rabbit  warrens  belonging  to 
William  Nisbet,  Esq.  of  Dirletoa.'  The  warrens  include  'the  lubblls  on  the  West  Links  or  Common 
of  GnllaDe  according  to  the  known  marches  and  boundaries  thereof.'  A  Mrs.  Hume  was  at  the  roup 
referred  to,  'the  West  Links  of  Gullane  CommoD,' and  thereafter  a  lease  was  granted  to  her  of  'AU 
and  Whole  the  West  Links  or  Common  of  Gulan  and  (he  rabbit  warrens  thereon  .  .  .  with  all  right 
or  title  the  said  William  Nisbet  has  to  the  common  pasturage  of  the  said  ootnmon.' 

Iiaasea  in  similar  terms  follow,  to  which  I  need  doC  refer,  but  there  is  one  dated  16th  February 
ISOS,  vhiob  is  important.  By  it  Ur.  Nisbet  lets  to  William  Dickson  and  John  Grieve  '  the  rabbits 
on  the  warren  of  Gullane,  to  be  lett  from  February  1805  to  February  the  Snd,  1808,  at  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  annually  .  .  .  but  should  there  be  a  division  of  the  common  sooner,  in  that  case 
this  agreement  ends  the  End  of  Febrnor;  that  year  the  division  takes  place.'  It  is  then  provided 
that,  in  the  event  of  a  division  taldng  plaos,  the  tenant  is  io  pay  an  additional  rent  '  for  extirpating 
Uie  rabUts  on  the  common  when  said  division  takes  place.'  Tba  lease  then  {Kooeeds  :  'The  above 
rent  is  made  up  by  paying  £a30  annually  for  the  rabbits  ou  the  common  and  £S0  aDnuallj  far  the 
rabbits  on  the  ground  which  is  Air.  H.  Nisbet's  property  within  the  warren.' 

I  do  not  think  that  thero  is  any  other  lease  in  which  the  event  of  the  Common  being  divided  is 
provided  for,  but  there  are  one  or  two  In  which  the  distinction  is  drawn  between  the  Common  and 
'Mr.  Nisbet's  property  witliin  the  warren.'  There  seems  to  lie  little  doubt  that  the  property 
refen«d  to  is  afield  called  'Jamie's  Neuk,'  and  'Jamie's  Ueuk,'  is  in  some  aulwequent  leases — for 
eiample,  one  to  James  Shepherd  in  1846 — substituted  for  tlie  words  'property  wittdu  the  warren.' 

In  181G  Mr.  Nisbet  let  to  George  Shepherd,  '  The  West  Links  or  oommon  of  Gullane  with  the 
rabbit  warren  thereon  .  .  ,  with  all  title  which  he  has  Co  the  oommon  paaCnrage  of  the 
Common,'  reserving  to  Mr.  Niabet  '  all  powers  and  privileges  over  Che  Common  not  hereby  granted 
to  the  said  George  Shepherd,  with  full  power  to  giant  leave  to  any  person  or  persoos  to  train  horses 
or  otherwise  thereon.' 

That  is  the  first  time  that  training  of  horses  is  mentioned,  and  as  will  be  seen  when  I  oome  to 
examine  the  evidence  in  r^ard  to  training,  the  lease  from  which  I  have  quoted  was  granted  just 
about  the  time  when  public  training  first  began  at  Gullane. 

In  1845,  tire.  Ferguson  of  Dirleton  granted  a  lease  (to  which  I  have  already  incidentally 
referred)  of  All  and  Whole  the  rabbit  warren  in  the  Unks  of  Gullane,  and  that  portion  of  land 
adjoining  thereto  called  Jamie's  Neuk,  together  with  Hrs.  Ferguson's  right  to  the  pasturage  of  '  the 
links  of  Gullau  and  Jamie's  Neuk.'  Thero  is  reserved  from  the  lease  '  all  powers  and  privileges  in 
or  upon  the  said  links  and  Jamie's  Neuk,  not  hereby  granted  to  the  said  Jamea  Shepherd,  and 
partioularly  power  to  work  and  carry  away  stones  and  other  minerals  and  metals  within  tha  bounds 
thereof,  and  by  herself  or  her  foresaids  or  others  having  their  permission  to  rido  or  train  horsea 
thereon.' 

The  only  other  lease  to  which  I  need  rofer  is  one  in  186S,  whereby  there  is  let,  'All  and  Whide 
the  privilege  of  pasturing  five  score  of  sheep  on  Gullane  oonmion  and  the  rabbit  warren  on  the  said 
common,  with  the  eiclosive  privilege  of  killing  the  rabbits  therein.* 

I  think  that  this  is  the  only  lease  which  apeciflea  a  number  of  sheep  which  may  be  paatured. 
It  is  not  olear  how  that  nnmber  came  to  be  fixed,  but  Mr.  Higgins  (who  has  been  factor  ou  the 
estate  for  over  thirty  years)  says,  most  distinotly,  that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  right  of  pas- 
turage belonging  to  Mnirfieli)  or  Middleshott  I  have  already  desoribed  the  position  of  Hnirfleld, 
and  It  appears  that  the  rights  of  pasturage  poMessed  by  that  property  had  by  custom  baeu  fixed  at 
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five  score  of  sheep.  MiddleBhott  was  a  email  liolJiug  of  ]fl  acres,  tjing  inunediatel;  to  tbe  eut 
of  Gnlbme  village,  ud  whieh  bad  a  right  of  puturoge.  wliich  b;  oustom  had  been  flied  at  thirty 
sheep.    Hiddleshott  was  acquired  b?  the  complainer's  fsDiily  in  IS^. 

llienapoiideiit'acriticiemupon  these  IcaseB  is  that  lliej- let  only  tbe  right  to  kill  rabbits  (which  is 
BocoDuted  for  h;  the  grant  of  omunge  aud  euDiDgaries)  and  a  limited  right  of  {lastunse  which 
may  quite  well  repreaenl  the  rights  of  pasturogo  acquired  by  the  proprietors  of  Dirletou  when 
tbej  pniebaaed  outlying  properties.  The  properties  referred  to,  and  in  renpect  at  wbicb  the  com- 
plainers'  authors  ate  said  to  have  acquired  rights  of  pasturage  on  the  oomniDii,  arc  Ellbuttle. 
acquired  in  1T30,  the  old  mausc  and  glebe  acquired  in  1773,  SliddlcshoU,  acquired  iu  IS-n,  and  Muit- 
fleld,  aoquired  in  ISCS.  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  meotioned  KUhuttle  before.  It  appears  to  be  a 
nnall  holding  lying  (o  the  north-east  of  Gullane  village,  but  I  have  been  unable  to  trace  it  in  the 
titles.  I  underBtand  that  it  had,  like  most  of  the  olhcr  holdings,  a  right  of  pasturage.  I  think  that 
it  is  proved  that  the  pasturage  let  by  tbe  proprietor  of  Dirleton  was  not  the  pasturage  belonging  to 
MIddlnhott  and  Moirfield  ;  and  tbe  pasturage  effeiriug  to  Klbottle  aud  the  Uanse  muitt,  I  think, 
have  been  small.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  privilege  which  is  so  constantly  let  along 
with  the  rabbits  must  have  been  paatniage  belonging  to  the  Dirleton  family  asm  right  of  tbe  barony, 
although  it  the  Gullane  common  was  truly  a  commontj,  it  might  be  that  the  pasturage  let  was 
that  which  belonged  to  tbe  Dirleton  family  as  commoners.  I  therefore  do  not  think  that  the 
rabbits  or  the  leases  of  the  oommon  are  necessarily  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  it  was  a  proper 
conunouty  ;  nor,  npon  tbe  other  hand,  is  there  anything  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  it  was 
property  burdened  with  sarviludea.  The  reservations  of  right  to  work  minerals  and  train  horses  are 
certainly  the  reservations  of  a  proprietor. 

The  respondent,  of  course,  relied  upon  the  lease  in  which  the  event  of  tbe  oommon  braug 
divided  is  provided  for,  and  the  leases  in  which  a  distiaotion  is  drawn  between  the  oommon  and 
that  part  'of  Hr.  NialMt's  property  within  tbe  warren.' 

In  regard  to  the  latter  point,  'Jamie's  Neuk,'  which  I  take  to  he  tbe  property  within  the  warren, 
was  froe  from  any  servitudes ;  and,  as  regards  it,  Mr.  Xisbet  has  a  right  of  property  and  a  grant  of 
warren,— not,  I  apprehend,  an  unusual  position  of  matters.  On  the  other  band,  tbe  common  was, 
even  if  it  w«a  the  property  of  Mr.  Niabet,  burdened  with  tbe  servitude  rights  which  greatly  limited 
the  enjoyment  of  the  subject  by  the  owner.  In  such  ciroumstances  I  do  not  think  that  to  apeak  of 
' the  TVeat  Links  or  Common  of  Gullane  and  the  rabbit  warren  therein,' as  distinguished  from  'that 
part  of  lii.  Nisbet's  property  witliin  the  warren,'  can  be  held  necessarily  to  amount  to  an  ac- 
knowledgment b;  Hr.  Nisbet  that  others  bad  rights  of  property  in  the  common.  Probably,  bow- 
ever,  the  natural  interprelaUon  of  the  words  suggests  that  tbe  West  Links  was  a  common  and  that 
'  Jamie's  Nauk '  was  eidusiva  property. 

T  do  not  give  much  weight  to  the  provision  as  to  what  was  to  happen  if  tbe  oonunonty  was 
divided.  It  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  a  right  of  commonly  from  a  right  to  such  servitudes  as 
admittedly  exist  over  OuUano  common.  Servitude  of  pasturage,  of  feal  and  divot,  and  of  quarr?- 
ing  stones,  will  give  the  same  enjoyment  of  the  subjects  as  a  right  of  a  oommonty-  The  only 
difference  would  be  that  in  tbe  one  case  tliere  would  be  a  right  of  division,  and  in  the  other  there 
would  not  tie  any  such  rigliC  Further,  tbe  probability  is  that  at  the  time  when  tbe  lease  iu  ques- 
tion was  granted,  some  of  the  Gullane  feuars  alleged,  as  some  of  tliem  allege  now,  in  an  indefinite 
sort  of  way,  a  claim  to  a  right  of  commouty.  It  ma;  be  tbat  some  claim  of  tbe  sort  made 
about  tbe  time  when  tbe  lease  was  granted  led  to  the  insertiou  of  a  provision  which  appears  in  no 
other  lease  before  or  since-  In  such  circumstances  I  do  not  think  that  the  fact  that  Mr.  Nishet 
provided  against  tbe  contingency,  if  it  should  arise,  can  be  held  to  amount  to  an  admission  tbat  a 
right  of  commontj  actually  existed. 

3.  Tbe  evideuDO  in  regard  to  feuing  does  not  appear  to  me  to  throw  very  much  light  upon  the 
matter.  The  oemplainer  obtained  from  the  Court  authority  to  feu  under  tbe  Entail  Acta,  a  few 
years  ago,  and  I  understand  that  since  tbat  date  she  baa  granted  one  or  two  feus.  She  does  not, 
however,  found  upon  that.  Except  these  recently  granted  and  not  relied  on,  the  feus  in  Gullane 
are  of  very  ancient  data.  The  bulk  of  tliem  ap|iear  to  be  feus  from  the  Uuirfleld  Estate,  and  in 
this  way  may  be  said  to  have  Ijeen  gianted  modiately  by  the  complaiuer's  authors. 

Some  of  the  feus  wore  of  Temple  lands  which  were  not,  and  part  of  which  are  not  now,  included 
In  the  Dirleton  Bstato.     The  history  of  the  feus  Is  traced  with  great  deL-iil  by  Mr.  Bisho)^  but  inj 
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difficulty  in  drawing  tm;  caucluuon  from  the  f  ening  vhkb  baa  takan  p\ace  is  liial  I  oaimot  tell 
wbat  were  tbe  ancient  limits  of  the  Weat  Lioka  or  GuUkne  oommon.  It  aeems  to  be  admitted  that 
the  canuaoQ  bounds  the  villnga  of  Qullana  on  the  vest  and  south,  but  so  far  ae  I  understand  th« 
matter  it  doea  not  da  no  oa  tlie  north  and  east ;  it  therefore  Beemi  to  me  to  be  impoaaible  to  say 
whetber  any,  and  if  so  which,  of  the  feua  are  within  tbe  Common.  If  I  am  right  in  that  view, 
then  it  ia  impoesEble  to  affirm  that  the  granting  of  these  old  feus  was  the  eiereise  of  a  right  of  pro- 
perty in  the  coDunon.  Vary  likely  part  of  GuIIane  village  is  upon  (part  of)  what  was  originally 
common,  but  it  also  seems  likely  that  a  village  of  GuUane  eiisted  as  far  back  as  the  history  of  the 
district  can  be  traced. 

3.  One  exoambiou  of  a  part  of  the  common  is  proved.  In  18G:!;  Mr.  Hope  of  Luffnesa  was 
dedrous  of  acquiring  right  to  certain  sprioga  of  water  in  Gullane  common  lying  near  his  march. 
Mis.  Ferguson  accordingly  obtained  authority  under  the  Entail  Acts  to  eicamb  some  37  acres  of 
Oullane  oommon.  for  an  aquivalent  amount  of  LuSuess  links.  This  was  no  doubt  a  distinct  act 
of  proprietorship  on  the  part  of  Mn.  Ferguson,  but  the  respondent  maintains  that  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  an  act  of  possession  adverse  to  the  claims  of  the  Gullane  feuars,  because  they  received 
no  Qotice  of  the  exoambion,  and  bave,  as  matter  of  fact,  not  recognised  the  excambion  in  pasturing 
their  cattle.     The  evidence  upon  the  latter  point  is  very  slender. 

4.  There  is  another  act  of  of  pOKsesslon  in  conucction  with  Luffuesa  links  which  is  proved.  In 
187G  the  LdSdcss  Golf  Club  wished  to  increase  the  extent  of  tbe  coarse,  and  tbe  proprietrii  of 
Diileton  gave  them  permieium  to  extend  it  into  Gnllane  common.  I  rather  think  that  nine  holea 
were  mads  upon  Gullane  common.  Permission  was  also  given  to  the  Luffness  Club  to  erect  a 
shelter  upon  Gullane  common.  These  were  distinct  aets  of  proprietorship  on  the  part  of  the 
owner  of  Dirleton,  and  no  objection  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Gullane  feuars,  although 
they  must  have  known  what  was  being  done. 

5.  In  1884  another  act  of  proprietorship  took  place.  Mr.  Anderson,  who  was  lessee  (holding,  I 
understand,  from  the  Crown)  of  salmon-fishings  ex  adcerao  of  the  common,  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  proprietor  of  Dirleton  whereby,  in  consideiatioa  of  a  payment  of  £S  a  year,  he  was 
allowed  to  erect  two  huts  upon  the  common.  Further,  it  appears  that  a  few  years  previously  per- 
missiou  had  boen  given  to  the  Leith  Bock  Commissioners  to  erect  upon  the  common  poets  for 
marking  the  measured  mile  used  for  trying  the  speed  of  steameis. 

S.  From  1S65  onwards  the  proprietor  of  Dirleton  has  intervened  in  the  case  of  enoroaohments 
upon  the  oommon  by  the  Gullane  feuars.  Mr.  Higgins  narrates  the  various  cases  in  his  evidenoe, 
pp.  46  and  47,  and  I  need  not  detail  them.  In  some  eases  the  proprietor  stopped  encroachments, 
and  in  some  cases  sanctioned  them.  Tbey  were  all  oomparaUvely  trifling  matters,  and  the  right  of 
the  proprietor  to  interfere  was  not  in  all  eases,  although  it  vras  generally,  admitted. 

7.  liiere  is  next  the  quarrying  of  sEone.  There  are  two  freestone  quarries  upon  the  common, 
one  of  which  has  always  been  known  as  the  '  Feuars' Quarry,' and  the  other  aa  the  'Laiitl's  Quarry.' 
The  feuars  of  Gullane  have  been  in  use  from  time  immemorial  to  lake  stones  from  the  Feuars' 
Quarry  for  the  use  of  their  feus.  It  appears  that  that  quarry  was  at  one  time  wrot^ht  by  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Scott.  In  1867  it  was  found  that  Scott  was  selling  stone  from  the  quarry  to  persons 
who  were  not  feuars,  and  he  was  stopped  doing  ao  by  the  proprietor. 

The  only  evidence  in  regard  lo  the  Laird's  Quarry  is  that  it  was  for  a  long  time  worked  by  one 
Samuel  Herriot,  who  was  a  tenant  in  Gullane  of  the  Dirleton  family.  Herriot  had  permissiou  to 
work  the  quarry  and  dispose  of  the  stones,  in  oonsideratioa  of  which  he  was  bound  to  supply 
stone  required  by  tbe  proprietor  at  a  lower  rate  than  that  vhloh  ho  supplied  it  to  other 
people. 

8.  It  ia  said  that  the  proprietors  of  Dirleton  also  worked  or  leased  ironstone  in  the  common.  A 
letter,  dated  11th  November  1780,  from  the  Carron  Company  to  tbe  Mr.  Nisbet  of  the  day  is  pro- 
duced, intimating  that  there  ia  due  for  royalty  'of  ISG  tons  of  ironstone  at  9,^,  £S,  4a.'  The 
letter  does  not  indicate  where  the  ironstone  was  obtained,  but  a  report  ia  produced,  dated 
March  1787,  by  a  Mr,  Sinclair  in  regard  to  the  prospects  of  obtaining  mineials  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Gullane  oommon,  and  he  says  that  be  found,  about  a  mile  weet  of  Einnon  Craigs,  that 
ironstone  had  besnwroughtforthe  Carron  Company,  and  that  he  had  gone  into  the  mines.  It  there- 
fore appears  to  be  probable  that  the  Carron  Company  worked  bonatone  in  the  common  as  in  right 
of  tbo  proprietor  of  Dirleton.      The  evidence  on  the  subject  Is  not  tstj  distinct,  but  there  is 
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DO  Buggestion  of  ItouBtone  having  been  workeil  at  an;  otlit^r  jjlnce  tbftn  ttaat  roferred  Co  by  ib. 
Sinclair. 

9.  The  proprietors  of  Dirleton  also  appear  to  have  assumnl  the  right  to  regulate  genenJI;  the 
use  of  the  commoa.  Thus  Cliey  have  refused  to  allow  it  to  be  used  foi  Volunteer  reviews,  campa  of 
eiOFoise,  nod  nUktCen  of  that  sort.  Also  the  Dirleton  gamakeepcra  ueem  to  bave  had  inetructions 
to  look  after  the  gome  upon  the  common,  ulthuiigh  thcj  appear  to  have  been  verj  selilom  on  that 
part  of  the  grounij. 

10.  There  is  oae  other  act  of  injsecBsion,  which,  important  although  it  ia,  I  shall  merely  mentjon 
now,  aa  the  evidence  upon  the  point  will  be  more  appropriately  considered  when  I  come  to  deal  with 
the  respondent's  case,  I  hold  it  to  be  proved  that  early  in  the  present  centur;  the  proprietor  of 
Dirleton  gave  eKproas  permission  to  George  Dawson,  a  public  horse-trainer,  to  use  Gullane  oommou 
aa  a  ground  for  training  raoe-horsea.  That  was  the  act  of  an  exclusive  proprietor.  If  Gullane 
oommoQ  was  truly  a  conunontj-,  one  of  the  coounouure  could  not  authorise  such  a  tise  of  the 
ground  without  the  consent  of  others. 

Upon  the  whole  evidence,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  complainer  baa  proved  poaseeiioD  of  the 
common,  probably  all  the  poeseseion  of  which  the  subject  is  capable,  No  doubt  some  of  the  acts 
of  poDseiaion  founded  on,  sunh  an  the  earlier  leases,  aro  not  incmiaistont  with  the  existence  of 
oommon  proprietary  rights  on  the  part  of  others ;  and  in  some  cases,  such  as  the  refusal  to  allow 
reviews,  may  be  explained  Vf  the  proprietor  of  Dirleton  being  the  person  to  whom  applicaUon  for 
permisdoD  was  mode.  There  are  other  acta,  however,  snch  as  the  permission  to  tiain  tace-hones 
and  the  extension  of  Luffness  golf-course,  which  could  only  Ije  justified  on  the  assumption  that 
the  proprietor  of  Dirleton  was  also  proprietor  of  the  common. 

If,  therefore,  the  oomplainer's  evidenoe  alone  is  considered,  I  am  of  opinion  that  she  has  made 
out  her  case.  The  documentary  evidenoe  prior  to  1G85  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  Gullane 
oommon  was  then  part  of  the  old  Barony  of  Dirleton ;  the  charier  of  1685,  so  tor  as  the  matter  can 
be  traced,  brought  together  in  the  person  of  Sir  John  Nisbet  the  barony  which  had  previously 
belonged  to  the  Holiburton  family ;  and  since  1G85  the  predeoessors  of  the  complainer  have 
possessed  Gullane  common  in  a  manner  quite  consistent  {except  perhaps  aa  regards  one  or  two 
inoonoderable  points)  with  the  idea  of  an  absolute  property  burdened  with  servitudea,  but  in  many 
reapeots  inoondatsnt  with  the  idea  of  a  mere  right  of  common  ty. 

It  is  therefore  now  necessary  to  consider  the  respondent's  case,  in  order  to  see  whether  he  has 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  competing  title,  or  possession  inconsistent  with  and  adverse  to  that 
relied  on  by  the  complainer.  3o  f at  as  title-deeds  go,  I  do  not  think  that  the  respondent  has 
shown  any  competing  title.  The  proprietors  in  Qnllone — who  ore  commoners  if  any  one  is — have 
in  no  case  an  express  right  to  Gullane  common.  In  some  chbcs  there  are  rights  of  pastuntge,  and 
in  some  a  description  of  the  lands  by  boundaries  without  anything  boing  said  as  to  sereitude  rights. 
In  one  cose  only,  I  think,  there  is  a  mention  of  links. 

It  ia  therefore  necessary  to  consider  what  poesession  the  Gullane  people  have  had  of  the 
common,  in  order  to  see  whether  that  possession  infers  proprietary  rights  on  their  port,  or  is 
indicative  only  of  r^hts  of  servitude. 

In  the  first  place  mout  of  the  Gullane  proprietors  have  used  the  paatum|ro  of  the  common. 
They  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  pasturing  one  or  two  cows  each  on  the  common.  A  few 
have  also  pastured  their  horses.  They  bave  also  cut  bents  for  bedcling  their  animals,  and  have  to 
some  extent  taken  turf  for  their  gardens  and  like  purposes.  They  have  also  quarried  stones  for 
repairing  their  houses  out  of  the  quarry  known  as  the  '  Feuars'  Quarry." 

Such  acts  of  poesea^on  point  to  the  exercise  of  well  knowu  serviiuile::,  aud  unless  there  are 
oircumatanoefl  which  render  it  necessary  to  attribute  the  acta  to  some  right  higher  than  servitude,  1 
am  of  opinion  that  servitude  b  the  right  which  must  be  implied. 

But  it  ia  said  that  there  aro  other  acta  which  cannot  be  explained  apon  the  assumption  of 
servitude,  but  which  denote  proprietary  rights  in  the  feuon  of  Gullane. 

(1)  They  have  token  saod,  gravel,  and  sea-ware  from  the  shore  as  adverio  of  the  oommon.  It 
is  not  said  that  tlie  foreshore  is  included  in  the  common,  or  that  the  complainer  has  a  right  of  fore- 
shore, and  therefore  the  only  matter  in  connection  with  the  taking  of  sand,  gnvel,  or  sea-ware, 
which  can  be  founded  on,  is  that  it  waa  necessarily  conveyed  from  the  shore  across  the  common- 
it  is  proved,  however,  that  there  are  old  roods  or  tracks  across  the  common  to  the  sea-shore,  ud 
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although  in  carrying  maMriala  from  the  shore,  the  feuara  mfty  have  occMionally  diverged  from  the 
rood  and  taken  a  more  oonvenlent  route,  I  think  thftt  it  ie  imposafble  to  regard  nich  ao  act  ai  an 
msertion  and  eiereiBe  of  a  right  of  property. 

(1)  There'Wae  a  great  deal  of  eridenee  In  regard  to  shooting  upon  the  oommoD.  Here,  lioiTever, 
it  seema  to  me  that  the  respondent  has  proved  too  much.  He  haa  not  proved  much  shooting  by 
Qullano  feuais,  but  he  has  proved  ■  great  deal  by  persons  who  had  no  connection  ivith  Oullane, 
members  of  the  outside  public.  The  result,  in  mj  oi^nion.  is  only  lo  show  tli&t  the  shooting 
upon  the  comiDon  was  not  much  looked  after,  which  is  not  sorprisiDg,  as  there  was  little  to  shoot 
cricept  occasional  wildfowls, 

(3)  The  respondent  founds  greatly  npon  gaU-piaying  on  GulIaDs  links.  It  is  not  di:<puted  that 
golf  has  been  played  there  continnonsly  and  without  interruption  for  a  period  beyond  the  memory 
of  man,  and  that  the  area  included  in  the  golf-oonrse  bas  been  gradually  enlarged  from  three  or  four 
boles  to  eighteen  holes,  without,  apparently,  the  leave  of  the  complainer  or  her  authors  being  asked 
or  given,  I  do  not  wish  to  say  one  word  suggesting  that  the  use  of  the  links  as  a  golf-ooune  could 
lie  prohibiti^d  by  the  complainer,  or  any  one  else. 

But  in  the  first  place,  whatever  may  be  the  legal  eat^ory  under  which  the  use  of  ground  for 
golf  may  fall  on,  the  legal  right  (if  any]  which  such  use  may  indicate,  it  is  not  the  ordinary,  nor  in- 
deed a  Imown  ime  of  a  commonty,  whereby  the  common  projirictors  enhibit  and  anercise  their 
proprietary  righta, 

lu  the  second  place,  the  evidence  in  regard  to  the  golfing  is  open  lo  the  same  criticism  as  the 
evidence  in  regard  to  shooting.  The  respondent  has  proTol  too  much.  The  use  of  the  golf.oourse 
by  the  fcuars  of  Gullane  proper  has  been  a.  comparatively  small  matter,  and  I  think  that  it  is 
evident  that  if  members  of  the  general  public  had  not  lieen  attracted  to  the  green,  the  playing  of 
golf  would  never  bars  assumed  the  proportions  which  it  has  uttnincd,  nor  would  the  large  extension 
of  the  course  have  lieen  mode. 

(4)  The  respondent  also  founds  upon  the  use  of  the  course  for  training  race-horses.  Now  I  do 
not  think  that  such  a  use  of  the  ground  can  be  attributed  to  servitude.  There  is  no  known  servi- 
tude of  traini:^  horses,  and  such  a  use  of  the  ground  does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  analogous  to  any 
known  predial  servitude,  nor  to  iUustmte  the  principle  upon  which  predial  servitudea  rest.  If, 
therefore,  there  had  been  for  the  iirescriptive  period  such  nee  of  the  ground  as  of  right  by  the 
Oullano  feuars,  I  think  that  such  use  of  the  ground  would  have  to  be  attributed  to  some  other 
right  than  that  of  servitude,  and  would  point  either  to  a  proprietary  right  in  the  ground  on  the 
part  of  those  so  using  it,  or  to  a  grant  for  the  purposes  of  auoh  use  on  tbe  part  of  the  proprietor. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  to  see  how  the  evidence  stands  in  regard  to  the  training  of  horses. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  training  horses  on  tlie  common  began  early  in  this  century,  that  it  was 
continueil  without  interruption  until  1879,  that  there  was  then  a  break  of  ten  years  when  there 
was  no  training  at  Gullane.  and  that  in  1889  the  respondent  went  to  Gullane,  took  stabtee  and 
set  up  a  training  eatablishment. 

The  first  trainer  of  whom  there  is  any  trace  is  a  person  of  the  name  of  Brown.  Very  little  can 
be  ascertained  about  him,  but  I  rather  think  that  ha  must  have  trained  only  in  a  small  way,  and 
for  one  or  two  private  gentlemen.  Next  comes  George  Dawson.  He  was  at  Gullane  along  with 
Brown,  although  Brown  appears  to  have  been  there  before  him.  George  Dawson  also  appears  to 
haveljegun  as  a  private  trainer  in  a  small  way;  bat  he  afterwards  became  a  public  trainer,  and  had 
a  very  considerable  number  of  horses  in  training  at  Gullane.  He  continued  to  train  horses  there 
until  1848. 

Certun  letters  written  by  George  Dawson  in  1842  and  1843  to  Messrs,  Dandas  and  Wilson,  as 
rcprcseoting  Mrs.  Ferguson,  the  then  proprietor  of  Dirlcton,  are  produced,  and  are  of  great  import- 
ance, as  lieing  tbe  most  reliable  evidence  in  eiietence  as  to  the  eironmstancee  onder  which 
training  horses  at  Gullane  commenced. 

The  first  letter  is  dated  S7th  Alay  1849,  and  in  it  Mr.  Dawson  says :—'  I  have  again  to  solicit 
(hreugh  your  agency  Mrs,  H.  N.  Ferguson  for  her  sanction  to  give  me  privilege  to  train  horses  on 
Gullane  common,  which  have  arrived  at  my  stable  since  Mrs.  H.  N.  Ferguson  left  Scotland,  and 
retom  thanks  for  former  liberty  to  train.' 

He  then  mentions  that  Lord  Kglinton  had  sent  seven  horsea,  Mr.  Mitohell-Innea  one,  and  Mr, 
Campbell  of  Jura  one. 
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Mr.  DamtoD  again  writes  to  Messra.  Dnndas  and  WiUoa  on  11th  Julj  184S.  The  letter  n\»Ua 
ohicfl;  to  the  title  to  oertaia  property  which  he  hod  Kqoired  in  OuUuie,  but  he  also  aaja:  'I 
have  agaiD  to  infona  Mrs.  H.  N.  Fergusmi  through  ;aur  ageaty  that  three  more  hofses  hare 
arrived  at  my  stable,  vizt.  one  of  Lord  Gienljon's,  and  two  of  James  Merry,  Esq.,  at  Glssgow.' 

These  letters  show  that  at  the  time  they  were  written  Mr.  Dawson  was  not  only  using  the 
ground  for  training  onder  the  permission  of  the  proprietor  of  Dirleton,  but  that  he  thought  it 
neceanary  to  get  renewed  permisxion  whenever  additional  hones  were  sent  to  him. 

Mr.  Dawson  again  wrote  to  Messrs.  Dundas  and  Wilson  on  the  4th  of  January  1&43.  The 
letter  is  long ;  but  it  is  so  importaat  that  I  must  qnote  it. 

'  In  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Ferguson  from  this  conntry  at  present,  I  beg  leave  to  address  jou  a 
few  lines  (relative  to  the  training-ground,  ete.,  at  GuUane)  as  agent  for  Mra.  F.  A  Mr.  Merry, 
a  geatleman  from  Glasgow,  has  applied  (to  a  person  named  George  Ker,  fann-ateward  to  Mt. 
HamiltoDof  Ninewar,  who  has  lately  taken  Gullane  Lodge  from  Mrs.  N.)for  a  lease  of  port  of  said 
house  and  all  the  Blablea  belonging  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  aeoonunodatiDg  his  groom,  stable-boys, 
and  race-horses.  Now  I  have  been  at  a  vaiit  expense  in  repuring  the  ground.  I  should  think  at  a 
moderate  calculation  above  £.'M0,  and  am  itill  paying  Mrs.  F.  £10  per  annum  tor  the  convenience  of 
training,  and  I  think  it  hard  that  so  many  people  has  got  liberty  of  cutting  up  the  ground  by  their 
horses  and  never  once  to  make  mo  the  leaet  recompense.  Aire.  Ferguson  is  aware  that  I  had  great 
dlfBculty  in  getting  leave  as  a  pnblic  trainer  from  her  father  23  years  ago— nor  do  I  think  he  would 
have  granted  it  but  for  the  assiBlaace  and  kindness  of  Airs.  F.,  who  was  present  with  her  father 
when  I  got  the  grant.  After  Urn.  Nisbct's  death,  Mr.  F.  sent  for  me  to  Arolietfield  and  told  me  I 
was  to  get  the  same  indulgence  from  Mrs.  F.  and  self,  for  which  1  returned  him  thanks.  George 
Ker  came  lo  me  yesterday  and  requested  me  as  a  friend  if  T  would  state  to  him  my  lenns,  bo  that 
he  might  oliarge  Mr.  Alerry  aooordingly.  I  immediately  asked  him  if  Mr.  M.  had  got  passession 
to  the  ground  from  Mre.  Ferguson  or  you.  Bis  answer  was  that  bo  had  nothing  to  do  with  Ibat. 
as  Mr.  M.  would  lake  that  upon  himself.— G.  K.  farther  stated  Mr.  Cochrane  of  Muirfiold  and 
Mr.  Hamilton  hod  as  much  right  to  give  a  grant  to  the  ground  as  Mrs.  Ferguson,  and  that  it 
was  in  their  power  to  put  a  stop  to  any  horses  being  trained  here.  Vut  I  suppose  he  is  ignoraut 
about  that. 

'  Pleane,  Sir,  to  state  the  subatauoe  of  my  letter  to  Mrs.  F.  at  your  convenience,  or  if  you  wish  to 
see  me  on  the  subject  I  will  attend  on  you  any  time  you  may  be  at  AicherGeld.' 

Now  this  letter  shows  that  Hr.  Dawson  had  in  ISlfi  obtained,  although  with  difficulty,  per. 
misraon  to  train  horses  upon  the  links  in  the  capacity  of  a  public  trainer ;  that  he  suteequently  con. 
tinned  to  use  the  common  onder  that  permission;  and  that  he  had  made  ■  yearly  payment  to 
the  proprietor  for  the  privilege.  Mr.  Dawson  complained  that  many  other  people  '  h»d  got 
liberty,'  and  that  they  out  up  the  training-course,  which  was  maintained  at  his  sole  expenae.  Bo 
does  not  state  specifically  what  he  wanted  the  proprietor  to  do,  but  the  suggestion  eeenos  to  me 
evidently  to  be,  either  that  the  other  people  should  be  prevented  from  using  Uie  tr^nlng-gronnd, 
or  that  some  arrangement  should  be  made  to  relieve  him  of  the  whole  expense  of  keeping  it  up. 
Now  it  is  proved  that  during  the  latter  part  at  least  of  Mr.  Dawson's  time  there  weie  other  trsinen 
at  Gullane,  that  for  some  years,  at  all  events  before  his  death,  he  did  not  pay  anything  to  the 
proprietor,  and  that  the  ground  was  not  kept  in  order  at  his  sole  expense,  but  that  ril  the  trainere 
contributed  at  the  rate  of  £1  for  each  horse  which  tbey  had  in  training,  towards  the  upkeep  of  the 
ground.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  highly  probable  that  tliat  arrangement  was  made  nuder  the  aanction 
of  the  proprietor  in  consequence  of  the  last  letter  which  I  have  quoted.  T  arrive  at  that  conclusion 
not  only  from  the  terms  of  the  letter  itself,  and  the  facts  to  which  1  have  alluded,  but  from  three 
letters  which  Mrs.  Ferguson  wrote  to  Mr.  Dundas  in  the  year  I84e.  The  first  is  dated  98th  Alarch 
of  that  year,  and  in  it  MiB. Ferguson  says !  'Dawson  at  Gullane  baa  notwritten  lo  me;  is  it  of  any 
conaequeneel  I  daresay  it  may  lay  over  for  another  year.'  Then  on  the  Gth  and  28th  of  June  she 
wrote,  evidently  in  reference  to  a  proposal  that  each  trainer  should  contribute  so  much,  and  she 
»a3*B  that  care  must  be  token  that  neither  she,  nor  any  belonging  to  her,  had  anything  to  do  with 
collecting  the  money  or  laying  it  out,  as  'it  would  be  a  never.ending  squabble.'  I  think  that  it  is 
likely  that  the  matter  was  allowed  lo  lie  over  for  another  year  as  suggested  by  Mrs.  Ferguson,  and 
that  the  new  arrangement  was  put  into  operation  otlor  Mr.  Dawson's  letter  of  January  1843. 
However  that  may  be,  the  arrangement  that  the  trainers  should  contribute  to  keep  up  the  ground 
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■eemi  clearly  to  have  been  nuule  with  tho  conaent  of,  and  in  conseqaeDce  o: 
with,  Un.  Ferg:iuon, 

CODDnrrently  with  Geo>:ge  D&wson,  and  after  Ida  time  dovn  to  18T9,  then  -were  a  Dnmber  of 
tn^en  DHDg  the  ground  who  had  not  the  eiprsBB  permiHHOD  of  the  proprietor. 

The  letteis  of  Hr.  Dawson,  howerei — who  waa  the  firat  peraon  who  uaed  the  grouod  as  a  pablio 
trainer — uniea  the  matter  bscic  to  tbij  nearly  the  earliest  data  at  whioh  there  ia  toy  tame  of  the 
commoa  being  osed  far  training  horaea  at  alL  The  origin  of  the  rue,  therefore,  oa  far  back  as  it 
«□  be  traeed  with  anything  like  preoiaioD,  and  very  nearly  aa  far  back  aa  it  obd  be  tnuied  at  all, 
waa  the  permiaaion  of  the  proprietor  of  Dirleton.  In  my  opinion  a  nse  of  the  gconnd  ao  begun 
eannot  he  held  to  iune  changed  ita  ohareoter  because  other  trainers  came  in  who  had  not  ezpnaa 
penniimon.  I  oan  see  no  ground  for  inferring  tliat  they  tntined  u  of  right  I  think,  on  the 
oontrary,  that  they  trained  by  the  taoit  permlarion  of  tlie  proprietor,  and  onder  the  airsngement 
made,  with  her  conaent  and  approval,  for  the  upkeep  of  the  ground. 

It  aeema  to  me  to  lie  not  nnnstorsl  tliat  the  proprietor  should  have  allowed  horses  to  be  trained 
under  sueh  an  arrangement  without  giving  eipreaa  penniaaion  to  eaoh  traioU'.  The  tnuning  of 
hone^  when  carried  on  under  the  arrangement  for  keeping  the  ooune  in  order,  doea  not  seem  to 
have  been  in  any  way  injurious  to  the  proprietor  of  Dirleton.  It  doea  not  interfere  with  the 
letting  of  the  mbbita  or  of  the  pasture,  whioh  were  the  main  souioea  of  the  revenue  whieh  the 
proprietor  dorived  from  the  comiDon.  On  the  other  hand,  the  horse-training  business  waa  in  epme 
wayi  beneficial  to  the  Onllane  people,  by  giving  a  good  deal  of  employment  and  bringing  a  good 
deal  of  money  into  the  village. 

But  Mr.  Qggine'B  evideooe  ahows  that  the  proprietor  to  some  extent  kept  a  regulating  band 
npm  the  matter.  For  a  eonaidenble  number  of  years  prior  to  1874,  Mr.  Sterana,  thm  inn- 
keeper  at  Gullane,  collected  the  Gonttitrntions  of  the  ttainera,  and  expended  them  aa  he  thought 
beat  in  keeping  up  the  training-course.  Mr.  Higgina,  who  haa  been  factor  upon  the  property  since 
1860,  says  that  thii  an»ngement  was  made  with  the  express  i^fsoval  and  sanction  at  the  pro' 
prietor ;  and  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Stovena  on  19th  December  187^  saying  that  another 
airangement  had  been  made,  bears  out  that  eridenoe.  The  new  anangement  took  the  shape  of  an 
agreement,  dated  16th  December  1874,  between  Hr.  Hi^ins,  aa  representing  the  proprietor,  and 
Mr.  Binnie,  who  waa  then,  and  continued  until  1879  to  be,  the  only  trainer  at  Gullane.  By  the 
agreement  Mr.  Binnie  undertakes  to  pay  £1  a  year  for  every  hone  he  baa  in  training,  and  to  apply 
to. the  praprietnx  annually  for  a  renewal  of  the  privilege  of  using  the  common.  The  proprietrix,  on 
the  other  hand,  ondertakea  to  apply  the  money  to  keeping  the  raoeoouree  in  proper  order. 

I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  history  of  the  horae-training  at  Oullane  not  only  negativca 
the  idea  that  it  was  carried  on  by  tlie  feoan  having  righta  of  property  in  the  common,  but 
diadoses  a  distinct  aiid'DDeqnivootJexereiseof  a  right  of  property  by  the  proprietor  of  Dirleton. 

The  concloaion  at  which  I  have  arrived  is,  that  while  the  respondent's  evidence  shows  the 
existence  of  large  rights  of  servitude  over  the  common,  it  doea  not  diaoloee  any  righta  of  property. 
TUdng,  therefore,  the  view  which  I  have  expressed  In  regard  to  the  oomplainer's  nae,  it  follows 
that,  in  my  ojnnion,  she  is  entitled  to  decree. 

I  have  hitherto  dealt  with  the  case  aa  it  is  proaented  on  Beoord,  viz.  aa  a  oaae  of  eicluaive  right 
of  property  npon  the  part  of  the  complainer.  I  think,  however,  that  the  oomplalner  might  have 
been  entitled  to  interdict  against  the  respondent  even  althoogh  she  bad  failed  to  eatablish  an 
exclusive  rigbt. 

The  reapondent  maintained  that  he  was  merely  continuing  a  oae  of  the  oommon  which  had 
gone  on  from  time  immemorial,  and  that  the  complainer  waa  seeking  to  invert  poeeeaaion.  In 
these  dreumatanoes  be  argued  that  the  present  aotioa  ahould  at  all  events  be  sialed,  in  order 
that  the  complainer  might  eatablish  her  title  if  she  coold  by  an  action  of  declantor  brought  againit 
these  allf^ed  to  have  rights  of  commontj. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  complainer  ie  seeking  to  invert  posseaaion.  On  the  oontrary,  that  eeema 
to  me  to  be  the  respondent's  position.  The  use  of  the  oommon  Ua  tisining  purpcaes,  npon  the 
view  which  I  have  taken  of  the  evidence,  was  begnn  in  1815  by  the  oftam  permiaaion  of  the  com- 
plainer's  author,  was  thereafter  continued  with  their  consent  and  under  regulations  approved  by 
them  until  1874,  and  from  1S74  to  1879  was  again  continued  by  their  express  perminion  under  the 
agreement  with  Mr.  Binnie.    After  an  interval  of  ten  ywrs,  daring  which  there  waa  no  trainer  at 
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GolltUM,  the  rapondeDt  oune  there,  and  refused  to  recognise  any  right  in  the  oomplainer  te 
interfere,  or  to  enter  into  any  anBngBoieiit  with  her,  similar  to  thoae  previoualj  in  operation,  aa  to 
Uie  terms  apon  vhioh  he  should  be  olloved  to  use  the  gnrand.  The  respondent,  therefore,  ii  the 
Snt  traiser  who  hai  attempted  to  use  the  common  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  proprietor  of 
DirletOD,  and  without  regard  to  the  conditions  or  regulations  considered  neoessarj  bj  that 
proprietor. 

Further,  to  a  great  extent,  the  respondent  is  training  horses,  if  I  understand  the  mattor  ari^t, 
without  the  shadow  of  a  title.  He  has  taken  four  stables.  Three  of  them  are  in  Onliane  village, 
vii.  what  ia  called  Baird's  stable,  Gillam's  stable,  and  Onniston's  stable,  and  one  is  upon  &alt- 
ooati — the  part  of  it,  I  understand,  which  belongs  to  Hr.  Hope.  Now.  the  owners  of  Gillani'a  and 
Ormislon's  stables  have  sueh  rights  in  the  oommon,  and  as  high  right,  as  the  other  feuars  in  the 
village.  Bat  there  is  apparentl;  no  title  whatever  in  anj  one  to  Baird's  stable,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  was  suggested  that  tho  proptietoi  of  Saltcoats  was  one  of  those  poesesing  ■  right  of 
commcmty.  In  Oillom's  stable  there  is  acoommodation  for  six  horaes,  in  Ormiston'a  for  five  horses, 
in  Baiid's  for  eight  horses,  and  in  Saltcoats  for  twelve  horses.  It  Is  evident  from  the  respondent's 
own  evidenoe  that  at  times  ha  must  have  had  his  stables  quite  foil  of  horses  in  trainli^,  and  when 
that  was  the  csae,  twenty  out  of  thirty-one  horses  trained  upon  the  common  must  have  been 
brought  from  stables  the  owners  or  occupiers  of  whioh  ooulil  not  pretend  to  any  right  to  the 


In  such  cLroumstanceSi 
established  an  eiolnaivo  rigl 
of  the  groiind  complained  o 
n  (and  I  do  not  think 


hink  that,  apart  tram  the  question  whether  the  complainer  has 
if  property,  she  is  entitled  to  prevent  the  respondent  making  the  use 
Assuming  that  the  complainer  has  only  right  as  one  of  the  oom- 
1  it  can  be  disputed  that  she  has.  at  all  events,  that  right),  it  seems 
to  Die  that  she  would  be  entitled  to  prevent  snob  a  use  being  made  of  the  commonty  as  that  com- 
plained of ;  and  the  fact  that  the  complainer's  predeoessarH  authorised  a  similar  use  of  the 
oommonty  without  objection  on  the  part  of  tho  other  commoners  cannot,  in  my  judgment,  be 
pleaded  against  her. 

The  prayer  of  the  nots  asks  that  the  respondent  should  be  interdicted  from  eierdsing  or  Gain- 
ing horses  upon  Gullane  common,  *  or  otherwise  trespusing  upon  the  said  lands.'  I  am  not  quite 
sure  what  the  general  words  which  I  have  quoted  refer  to ;  but  It  seems  to  be  clear  that  the  (mly 
matter  in  ri^ard  to  whioh  the  complainer  desires  of  can  claim  iuterdiot  Is  the  traming  of  horses. 
I  shall  therefore  limit  the  decree  which  I  shall  pronoimee  to  that  part  ot  the  prayer  whioh  deals 
with  horse-training. 

Inlerlociilor 

Edinburgh,  S6lh  Aiiffuii  189S.~-The  Lord  Ordioary  having  cooaidered  the  cause,  sustains  the 
reasons  of  su^Mmsion,  suspends  the  proceedings  complained  of  to  the  extent  aftennentioned,  inter- 
dicts, prohibits,  and  dischatgea  tlie  respondent  and  th  others  noting  under  his  directioo  and  omtrol, 
from  exercising  or  training  horses  upon  the  lands  commonly  known  as  Gullane  common,  in  the 
parish  of  Dirleton  and  ooonty  of  Haddington,  mentioned  in  the  prayer  of  the  Note,  and  deoenu : 
Quoad  vUra  reserves  further  consideration  of  the  prayer,  finds  the  complainer  entitled  to  expenses, 
lUlowB  an  oooount  thereof  to  be  given  in,  and  remits  the  same,  when  lotlgsd,  to  the  Auditor  to  tax 
Mid  report.  A.  Low. 


Rules  tor  the  Game  of  Golf  (adopted  by  the  Royal  and  Aticient 
Golf  Club  of  St.  Andrews,  29th  September  1891) 

L  The  game  of  golf  is  played  by  two  or  more  sides,  each  playing  its  own  ball,  A  side  may  con- 
sist of  one  or  more  persons. 

s.  The  game  consists  in  eaoh  side  playing  a  ball  from  a  tee  into  a  hole  by  soooessive  strokes,  and 
the  hole  is  won  by  the  nde  haling  its  boll  in  the  fewest  strokes,  except  as  otherwise  provided  for  in 
the  rules.     If  two  sides  hole  out  in  the  same  nmnber  of  strokes,  the  hole  is  halved. 

3<  The  teeing-gnrand  shall  be  indicated  by  two  marks  placed  in  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the 
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coonB,  uid  the  pl>7U  ghsll  not  tee  id  froDt  oC,  nor  on  cither  aide  of,  these  mulm,  nor  more  than 
two  olab-leDgths  behind  them.  A  ball  plajeil  from  outside  the  limils  of  the  teeing-ground,  lui  thus 
defined,  ma;  be  recalled  by  the  opposite  side. 

The  hole  shatl  1m  4^  inches  in  diameter,  and  it  least  4  inches  deep. 

4.  The  ball  mnst  be  fairl;  struck  at,  md  not  pnsbed,  scraped,  or  spooned,  under  penalty  of  the 
loss  of  the  hole.    An;  movement  of  the  olub  which  is  intended  to  strike  the  ball  is  a  atroke. 

6.  The  game  oommenoes  by  each  side  playing  a  ball  from  the  flist  (eeing-ground.  In  a  match 
with  two  or  more  on  a  side,  tlie  paitaers  shall  strike  off  alteruaCely  from  the  tees,  and  ahall  strike 
altomately  during  the  play  of  the  hole. 

The  plajere  who  are  to  strike  against  each  other  shall  be  oamed  at  starting,  aod  shall  continue 
in  the  same  order  during  the  match. 

The  player  who  shall  play  first  on  each  side  shall  be  named  by  his  own  side. 

In  case  of  failure  to  agree,  it  shall  be  settled  by  lot  or  toss  which  side  shall  have  the  option  of 
leading. 

6.  It  a  player  shall  play  when  hie  partner  should  have  done  io,  his  side  shall  lose  the  hole,  except 
in  the  ease  of  the  tee  shot,  when  the  stroke  may  Ik  recalled  at  the  option  of  the  opponents. 

7.  The  side  winning  a  liole  shall  lead  in  starting  for  the  next  bole,  and  nuky  recall  the  opponent's 
stroke  sboold  he  play  out  of  order.  This  privilege  is  called  the  '  honour.'  On  storting  for  a  new 
match,  the  winner  of  the  long  matoh  in  the  previous  round  is  entitled  to  the  '  honour.'  Should  the 
first  maleh  have  been  halved,  the  winner  of  the  last  hole  gntned  is  entitled  to  the  '  honour,' 

8.  One  round  of  the  links — generally  18  holes — is  a  matoh,  nnleaa  otherwise  agreed  upon.  The 
nuloh  is  won  by  the  side  which  gets  mora  holes  ahead  than  there  remain  holes  to  be  played,  or  by 
the  side  winning  the  last  hole  when  the  match  was  all  even  at  the  second  last  hole.  If  both  ^des 
have  won  the  same  number,  it  is  a  halved  match. 

9.  After  the  balls  are  stmck  from  the  tee,  the  ball  farthest  from  the  hole  to  which  the  parties 
•re  playing  shall  be  played  first,  except  as  otherwise  provided  for  in  the  rules.  Should  the  wrong 
side  play  first,  the  opponent  may  recall  the  stroke  before  his  siile  bos  played, 

10.  TTnleas  with  the  opponent's  consent,  a  tioU  struck  from  the  tee  shall  not  be  changed,  touched, 
or  moved  before  the  hole  is  played  oat,  under  the  penalty  of  one  stroke,  cicopt  aa  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  in  the  rules. 

11.  In  playing  through  the  green,  all  looie  impediments  within  a  dub-length  of  a  ball  which 
la  not  lying  in  or  touching  a  hazard  may  be  removed,  but  loose  impediments  which  are  more  than 
a  dob-length  from  the  ball  shall  not  be  removed,  under  the  penalty  of  one  stroke. 

12.  Before  stdking  at  the  ball,  the  player  shall  not  move,  bend,  or  break  anything  fixed  or 
growing  near  the  ball,  except  in  the  act  of  placing  his  feet  on  the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  address- 
ing the  boll,  and  In  soling  his  clob  to  address  the  ball,  under  the  penalty  of  the  loss  of  the  hole, 
except  OS  provided  for  in  Rule  IS. 

13.  A  ball  stock  fast  in  wet  ground  or  sand  may  be  taken  out  and  replaced  looeely  in  the  hole 
which  it  has  made. 

14'  When  a  boll  lies  in  or  touches  a  hazard,  the  olub  shall  not  touch  the  ground,  nor  shall  any- 
thing be  touched  or  moved  before  the  player  strikes  at  the  ball,  except  that  the  player  may  place  bis 
feet  firmly  on  the  ground  for  the  pnrpose  of  addressing  the  ball,  under  the  penalty  of  the  loss  of  the 
hole.  But  if,  in  the  baeheard  or  in  the  dovmjuard  ncing,  on^  grmi,  bent,  vihin,  or  othtr  tmnrtnf 
■uistance,  or  At  Me  of  a  burtker.  a  waM,  paling,  or  other  immosahle  abalade  be  toadied,  no  penalty 
t/uOtbeinovrred, 

15.  A  '  hazard '  shall  be  any  bunker  of  whatever  nature — water,  sand,  loose  earth,  molehills, 
paths,  roads  or  rulways,  whins,  bushes,  rushes,  rabbit-scrapes,  fences,  ditches,  or  anything  which 
is  not  the  ordinary  green  of  the  course,  eicept  sand  blown  on  to  the  grass  by  wind,  or  sprinkled  on 
grass  for  the  preservation  of  the  links,  or  snow  or  ice,  or  bare  patches  on  the  course. 

16.  A  player  or  a  player's  caddie  ijiall  not  press  down  or  remove  any  irregularities  of  surfaoe  near 
the  ball,  eicept  at  the  teeiag-ground,  under  the  penalty  of  the  loss  of  the  hole. 

17.  If  any  vessel,  wheelbarrow,  tool,  roller,  grass-cutter,  boi,  or  other  similar  obetruction  has 
neen  placed  upon  the  conrse,  such  obstruction  may  be  removed.    A  ball  lying  on  or  touching  sach 

'  The  second  part  of  this  rule,  prinled  In  Halics,  was  only  recently  added. 
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obttructioo,  oi  on  olothec,  or  neti,  or  on  ground  under  repair  or  temponiTily  oovered  up  m  opened, 
may  be  lifted  and  dropped  at  the  oeu'est  point  of  the  oourse,  but  a  boll  lifted  in  >  hazard  ahall  be 
dropped  in  the  haiard.  A  ball  l;riug  in  a  golf-hole  or  flag-bole  maj  be  lifted  and  dropped  Dot  more 
than  a  club-length  behind  sucb  hole. 

18*  When  a  ball  is  completely  covered  with  foff,  beat,  wbina,  etc.,  only  w>  mneh  thereof  shall  be 
•et  Mide  aa  that  the  player  shall  have  a  view  of  bis  ball  before  he  plays,  whether  in  a  line  with  Uie 
hole  or  otherwiie. 

19.  When  a  ball  is  to  be  dropped,  the  player  shall  drop  it.  He  shall  front  the  bole,  staod  erect 
behind  the  haiard,  keep  the  spot  from  which  the  ball  was  lifted  (or  in  the  ease  of  numing  water, 
theepot  at  whioh  itmtered)  in  aline  between  him  and  the  hole,  and  drop  the  ball  behind  him  from 
bia  head,  itandlng  aa  fu  behiad  the  bazard  as  be  may  please. 

90.  When  the  balls  In  pla?  lie  within  ni  inches  of  each  other — measured  from  their  nearest 
pdnta— the  b»U  nearer  the  hole  shall  be  lifted  until  the  other  is  plajed,  and  shall  then  be  leplaoed 
as  nearly  as  pos^ble  in  its  original  position.  Should  the  ball  furtber  from  the  hole  be  aooidentally 
moved  in  so  doing,  it  sliall  be  replaced.  Should  the  lie  of  the  lifted  ball  be  altered  b;  the  opponent 
in  playing,  it  may  be  placed  in  a  lie  near  to,  aod  as  nearly  as  possilile  similar  to,  that  from  which  it 
was  lifted. 

!1.  If  the  ball  lieor  be  lost  in  water,  tlie  player  may  drop  a  ball,  mider  the  penalty  of  one  stroke. 

SX.  Wbatever  happens  by  aoddent  to  a  ball  >n  motion,  such  as  ite  being  deflected  or  stopped  by 
any  agency  outside  the  match,  or  by  the  foreoaddie,  is  a  '  rub  of  the  green,'  and  the  tiatl  shall  be 
I^yed  from  where  it  lies.  Should  a  ball  lodge  in  anything  moving,  snob  ball,  or  if  it  cannot  be 
recovered,  another  ball,  shall  be  dropped  aa  nearly  as  poaaible  at  the  apot  where  the  objeot  was  when 
the  ball  lodged  in  it.  Bat  if  a  ball  at  rwf  be  displaced  by  any  agency  outside  the  match,  the 
player  shall  drop  It  or  another  ball  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  spot  where  it  lay.  On  the  putting- 
green  the  boll  may  be  replaced  bj  hamL 

S3.  If  the  player's  ball  strike,  or  be  accidentally  moved  by  an  opponent  or  an  opponent's  caddie 
or  club,  the  opponent  loses  the  hole. 

84-  If  the  player's  liall  strike,  or  be  stopped  by  himself  or  his  partner,  or  either  of  their  caddiei 
or  clubs,  or  if,  while  in  the  act  of  playing,  the  player  strike  the  ball  twice,  his  aide  loaes  the  hole. 

£&.  If  the  player  when  not  tn^Vin^  ^  stroke,  or  his  partner  or  either  of  their  caddies  touch  thur 
ride's  ball,  except  at  the  tee,  so  as  to  move  it,  or  by  touching  any  thing  cause  it  to  move,  the  penalty 
Is  one  stroke. 

SB.  A.  ball  is  oonsidered  to  have  l>eea  moved  if  it  leave  its  original  poaiUon  in  the  least  degree 
and  stop  in  another ;  but  if  a  player  touch  his  ball  and  thereby  cause  it  to  oscillate,  without  eausinc 
it  to  leave  its  ariginal  portion,  it  is  not  moved  in  the  sense  of  Bnle  S5. 

37.  A  player's  side  loses  a  stroke  if  he  play  the  opponent's  ball,  unleas  (1)  the  opponent  thsa 
play  the  jjayer's  baU,  whereby  the  penalty  is  cancelled,  and  tlie  hole  must  be  fJayed  out  with  the 
balls  thus  eichanged,  or  (s)  the  mistake  accnr  through  wrong  information  given  by  the  oppmest, 
in  which  oase  the  mistake,  if  discovered  before  the  opponent  has  played,  most  be  rectified  by  plac- 
ing a  ball  as  nearly  as  passible  where  the  opponent's  ball  lay. 

If  it  be  discovered  before  either  side  bas  struck  off  at  the  lee  that  one  side  has  played  out  the 
previous  hole  with  the  ball  of  a  part;  not  engaged  in  the  match,  that  side  loses  the  hole. 

SS.  If  a  ball  be  lost,  the  player's  side  loses  the  hole.  A  ball  shall  be  held  as  lost  if  it  be  not 
found  within  five  minntes  after  the  search  is  begun. 

S9.  A  hall  most  be  played  wherever  it  Les,  or  the  hole  be  given  up,  ezoept  as  otherwise  pn>- 
vided  for  in  the  rules. 

30.  The  term  '  putting-green '  shall  mean  tlie  ground  within  30  yards  of  the  bole,  eioepting 

31.  All  loose  impediments  may  be  removed  from  putting-green,  except  the  opponent's  ball  when 
at  a  greater  distance  from  the  player's  than  ^  inches. 

3£  In  a  match  of  three  or  more  sides,  a  hall  in  any  d^ree  lying  between  the  player  and  the 
hole  most  be  lifted,  or,  if  on  the  putting-green,  holed  out. 

33.  When  the  ball  is  on  the  putting-green,  no  mark  shall  be  placed  nor  line  drawn  as  a  guide. 
Hie  line  to  the  hole  may  be  pointed  out,  but  the  person  doing  so  may  not  touch  the  ground  with 
the  hand  or  clnb. 
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Tha  play  at  may  luve  hii  own  or  his  poitner'g  nddie  to  gtiuid  at  the  hole,  bat  none  of  the 
playen  or  tbeit  caddies  may  move  bo  as  to  sMold  the  ball  fiom,  or  eipoHe  It  to,  the  wind. 

The  peaalt;  for  nay  breach  of  this  role  U  the  loss  of  the  hole. 

34.  The  i^yer  or  hia  caddie  may  lemove  (but  not  press  down)  wnd,  eartb,  wonn-oMb^  or  mow 
lying  arouDd  the  hok  or  on  the  line  of  hia  patL  This  aholl  be  done  b/  brushing  lightly  with  the 
hand  only  aeroes  the  putt  and  not  along  it.  Dong  may  be  removed  to  a  aide  bj  an  iron  dub,  bnt 
the  olnb  mnat  not  be  laid  witli  more  than  its  own  weight  upon  the  ground.  The  pntting-line  muat 
not  be  touched  by  olub,  band,  or  foot,  except  as  above  authorised,  or  inuoediately  in  front  of  the 
ball  in  the  act  of  addreasiiig  it,  onder  the  penalty  of  the  loes  of  the  hole. 

36.  Either  side  is  entitled  to  bave  the  flag-stiek  removed  when  approaching  the  bole.  If  the  ball 
rest  against  the  flog-sUok  when  in  the  hole,  the  player  shall  be  entitled  to  remove  the  stick,  and,  if 
the  hall  fall  in,  it  shall  be  eonsidered  as  holed  out  iu  the  previous  strotce. 

36.  A  player  shall  not  play  until  the  opponent's  ball  shall  have  ceased  to  roll,  imder  the  penalty 
of  one  stroke.  Should  the  player's  ball  Imook  in  the  opponent's  ball,  the  lattei  shall  be  ooonted  as 
holed  out  in  the  previous  stroke.  If,  in  playing,  the  player's  ball  displftoe  the  opponent's  ball,  the 
opponent  shall  have  the  option  of  replaeing  it. 

37.  A  player  shall  not  Bsk  for  advice,  nor  be  knowingly  advised  about  the  game  by  word,  look, 
or  gesture  from  any  one  eicwpt  his  own  caddie,  or  his  parkier  or  partner's  oaddie,  onder  the  penalty 
of  the  loss  of  the  hole. 

38.  If  a  ball  split  into  separate  pieces,  another  ball  m»7  be  pnt  down  where  the  laigeat  portion 
lies,  or  if  two  pieces  are  apparently  of  equal  lize,  it  may  be  put  where  either  pieoe  Ues,  at  the  option 
of  the  player.  If  a  ball  crack  or  beoome  unplayable,  the  player  may  ohange  it,  on  intimating  to  hia 
0]qKinent  his  intention  to  do  so. 

39.  A  penalty  stroke  shall  not  be  counted  the  stroke  of  a  player,  and  shall  not  affeot  the  rotation 

40.  Should  any  dispute  arise  on  any  point,  the  players  have  the  right  of  determining  the  party 
or  parties  to  whom  the  dispute  shall  be  referred,  but  should  they  not  agree,  eidier  party  may  refer 
it  Ut  the  Qreen  Committee  of  the  green  where  the  dispnte  ocinun,  and  their  dedalan  shall  be  final. 
Should  the  dispute  not  be  covered  by  the  Rules  of  Golf,  the  arbiters  must  dedde  it  by  equity. 

Special  Utiles  for  Medal  Play 

(1)  In  olub  competitions,  the  competitor  doing  the  stipulated  oouna  in  fewest  strokes  shall  be 
the  winner. 

(5)  If  the  loweM  score  be  made  by  two  or  more  oompetitors,  the  ties  shall  be  decided  by  another 
round,  to  be  {dayed  either  on  the  same  or  any  other  day  as  the  Captain,  or,  in  his  abaence,  the 
Secretary  shall  direcL 

(3)  New  holes  shall  be  made  for  the  Medal  round,  and  thereafter  no  member  shall  play  any 
stroke  on  a  pattrng-green  before  competing. 

(4)  The  BODres  shall  be  kept  by  a  special  marker,  or  by  the  oompetjtors  noting  eaeh  other's  iconK. 
The  scores  marked  shall  be  oheoked  at  tlie  finish  of  each  hole.  On  completion  of  the  contse,  the 
soore  of  the  player  shall  be  signed  by  the  person  keeping  the  score  and  handed  to  the  Secretary. 

(6)  If  a  ball  be  lost,  the  player  shall  return  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  spot  where  the  ball  was 
Btmok,  tee  ancther  ball,  and  loae  a  stroke.  It  the  lost  ball  be  found  before  be  has  struck  the  odier 
ball,  the  first  shall  oontinoe  in  play. 

{6)  It  the  player's  ball  strike  himself  or  his  clnba  oi  caddie,  or  it,  in  the  act  of  playing,  the 
player  strike  the  ball  twioe,  tbe  penalty  shall  be  one  stroke. 

(7)  It  a  competitor's  ball  strike  the  other  player,  or  his  dabs  or  caddie,  it  is  a  '  rob  of  the  green,' 
and  the  ball  shall  be  played  from  where  it  lies. 

(8)  A  ball  may,  onder  a  penalty  at  two  strokes,  be  lifted  out  ot  a  difBcoIty  of  any  description, 
and  be  teed  behind  same. 

(9)  All  balls  shall  be  holed  out,  and  vrhen  play  is  on  the  putting-green,  the  flag  shall  be 
removed,  and  the  oompetitor  whcae  ball  is  neareat  the  hole  shall  bave  the  option  of  holing  out  first, 
or  o(  lifting  his  ball,  if  it  be  ta  inch  a  poniticn  that  it  might,  it  left,  give  an  advantage  to  the  other 
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oompetitor.  Throughout  the  ereen  a  oompetitor  can  have  the  other  oompetitor's  ball  lifted,  if  he 
find  that  it  interferee  with  hit  Btioke. 

(10)  A  competitoi  may  not  play  with  a  proteiaiimal,  anJ  he  iniiy  not  tecoiTe  advioe  from  »iiy- 
one  but  his  caddie.    A  forecsddie  may  be  employed. 

(U)  Competilora  may  not  diacontinne  piaj  because  of  bad  weather. 

(12)  The  penalty  for  a  breach  of  any  rule  ghall  be  disqualification, 

(13)  Any  dispute  regarding  the  play  shall  be  determined  by  the  Giei 

(14)  The  ordinary  mles  of  goU,  so  fai  ae  the}  are  not  at  varionee  wil 
apply  to  medal  play. 

EliqaeUe  oj  Golf 

The  Jollowfaig  oustomi  belong  to  the  calabliehed  eliriuotte  of  golf,  and  should  be  o 
bU  golfera : — 

L  No  player,  caddie,  ot  onlookei  should  move  or  talk  during  a  stroke. 

i.  No  player  should  play  from  the  tee  ODtil  the  party  in  front  have  played  their  second  strokes 
and  at«  out  of  range,  nor  play  to  the  putting-green  till  the  party  in  front  have  holed  out  and 

3.  The  player  who  leads  from  the  tee  should  be  allowed  to  play  before  his  opponent  tees  bit  ball. 

4.  Players  who  have  holed  out  should  not  try  tbeii  putts  over  again  when  other  pUyensie 
foltowjog  them. 

6.  Players  looking  for  a  lost  ball  must  allow  any  other  match  coming  up  to  pass  tbem. 

6.  A  party  playing  three  or  more  bolls  must  allow  a  two-ball  match  to  pose  them. 

7.  A  party  playing  a  shorter  round  must  allow  a  two-ball  match  playing  the  whole  round  to 
pass  them. 

9.  A  player  should  not  pntt  at  the  hole  when  tbe  flag  is  in  it. 

9.  The  reckoning  of  the  strokes  is  kept  by  the  terms  '  the  odd,'  '  two  more,'  '  three  more,'  etc, 
and  'one  off  three,'  'one  off  two,'  'the  like.'  The  reckoning  of  the  holes  la  kept  by  tbe  terms— so 
many  '  holes  up ' — or  '  all  B»en ' — and — »0  many  '  to  play.' 

10.  Torf  cot  or  displaced  by  a  itroke  in  playing  abuuld  be  at  once  replaced. 

Local  Rules  for  Si.  AndretM  Links 

1.  When  the  Green  CSommittee  consider  it  neoessary,  a  telq^rapb  board  shall  be  used  to  give 
tbe  numbers  for  atarUng, 

i.  If  the  ball  lie  in  any  position  in  tbe  Swilcan  Bom,  whether  in  water  or  not,  the  player  may 
drop  it,  or  if  it  cumot  lie  recovered,  another  ball  may  be  dropjied  on  the  line  where  it  entered  tha 
burii,  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  hole  to  that  to  which  he  is  playing,  under  tbe  penalty  of  iiat 

3.  Should  a  ball  be  driven  into  the  water  of  the  Eden  at  tbe  high  bole,  or  into  the  sea  at  the  first 
bole,  the  ball,  or,  if  it  cannot  be  recovered,  another  ball,  shall  be  teed  a  olub-lengthinfrontof  eitlier 
river  or  sea  near  the  spot  where  it  entered,  under  the  penalty  of  one  stroke. 

4.  A  ball  in  the  enclosure  (between  tbe  road  and  dyke  holes)  called  the  Stationmastsr'e  garden 
shall  be  a  lost  ball. 

5.  If  a  ball  lie  within  two  yards  of  a  fixed  seat,  it  may  be  lifted  and  dropped  two  yards  to  tlu 
aide  of  the  seat  furthest  from  the  hole. 

6.  Any  dispute  respecting  tbe  play  shall  be  de(«mi{ned  by  the  green  committee. 

7.  Competitions  for  the  Spring  and  Autumn  Medals  of  the  club  (with  the  exception  of  the 
George  Glennie  Medal)  shall  be  decided  by  playing  one  round  of  the  links,  and  the  competitor 
doing  it  in  fewest  strokes  shall  lie  the  winner. 

S.  The  order  of  starting  for  the  Spring  and  Autumn  Medals  will  be  balloted  tor  on  the  previous 
evening,  and  intending  competitors  must  give  in  tbeir  names  to  the  seerclory  not  later  tban  five 
o'clock  on  the  previous  evening.  Any  competitor  not  at  the  teeing-ground  when  his  number  is 
called  shall  be  disquoliSed,  onlese  it  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  green  committee  or  secre- 
tMjr  Uiat  he  hoa  a  valid  excuse,  such  oa  serious  temporary  illness,  a  train  late  or  suoh  like,  in  whioh 
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can  he  dib;  be  allowed  to  compete,  uid,  if  allowed,  shall  be  ploeetl  at  the  bottom  of  tbe  list.  Hie 
absent  .competitor'B  partner  may  start  In  hia  proper  tnm,  provided  he  get  another  plaj'er  to  play 
with  him. 

9.  Competitors  for  medals  or  prises  are  not  allowed  to  delay  starting  on  account  of  bod  we»tber, 
bat  mUBt  strike  off  immediately  irfter  tho  preceding  party  has  croeaed  the  bum,  and,  aflat  they 
have  started  are  not  allowed  to  loko  shelter,  but  must  complete  their  round  ui  the  order  of  their 
start.  In  cases  of  stoppage  by  accident,  or  severe  temporary  illneae.  tbe  green  committee  nkay 
allow  a  competitor  to  resume  pUy. 

10.  All  private  matches  must  be  delayed  till  the  lost  medal  oompetiton  have  holed  out  at  die 
flmt  hole. 


Index  to  the  St.  Andrews  Golf  Rules 

Til  IlaJia  rtfer  la  RuUtftr  Nedal  Plaf. 
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Dung,  how  to  be  removed 

Earth  lying  Kound  hole,. 

Find  abllacles, 
Flag-nicfc,        .       .        , 
Flag-slick  In  il  rrmimd. 

outch 

„    lonheffl  fiom  hole 

„    Ming«a, 

„    how.<,bedropp«l, 

:;.;'.• 

36 

„    b  w«er, 

„    knocted  In  by  opponenl's,      .... 

Gmn^ofwhalilconusts, 

„     how  commence*,  . 

Golf  hole,  hall  in,     .        . 

Ground  uodei  npair,  or  It 

..    li/lint  t^rlnti'x. 

..    liTiiBginihree-hdlnutd.,      ,        .        .        . 

mporarily  covered  up,  . 

„    moved  by  playtr,  paituct,  elc 

Hole.flag.siickin,  .       . 

36 
96 

„    played  by  wrong  <ide, 

„    resiidgagainn  flig^lick, 

.,    rolling, 

„    ihielding  from  or  exposing  to  «Hnd, 

„    ,Mki<vf--""."':-.     .... 

„    nruck  from  t«  caono.be  changed,  etc.. 
,.    writing  player,  [-nner,  etc.         . 
„    Hiiking  twice 

Itrcgulaiiiio  ofiiuface  m 

l»He  impediment  I  in  play 
„       on  pntt 

Malcb,  ofwhotitconiim, 

ay  not  be  preuoddown, 
nglhiough  green, 

„     Play,briBCht,fRnUs, 

„    Pl^y.ardi,a>yRulis.ff!iaili,         .       . 

„    touched  by  player  when  not  making  stroke 

„    when  considered  lo  have  been  movtd,    . 
„    wilhinsiiiinchesofanother.  . 
Brnikf/Ruia 

Obsl«:les.  filed  or  growing, 
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Penilly  Hrake 39 

FlayinE  out  o(  (u-ni -6 

Frejiil!imal,cnitpitilmmarni,lflaj,aia,       .  10 

Futtinj:-£rHn,  deliniljon  of,    ,                               -  y 

„          loose  impediments  on,        ■        .        ■  31 

^            DO  mark  or  Jipe  Fa  1^  pliccd  00,         ■  33 

»             ^>™ 9 

„          playing  en  bt/encsn^iti»i.    .        .  3 

Rccnllbg  srroke,              9 

Rub  ol  the  green,      ,,...,         ^  ai 

Rtiinftkigrm, ? 


Saod  lying  inmnd  taolc,  . 

Snov 

Stroke,  definition  of, 

Teeiog-Ground,  .  . 
Three  <x  more  tall  match. 
TUi 

Water,  ball  in, . 
Wiaihtrhad,   .... 
Wind,  sluel<ling  ball  from  or  expo 
Worm-caaa  lying  arotmd  tiole, 


Gttllane  Links 

aoved,  bat  poles  to  b 


ow  the  line  of  the  hi 


itbetNkted 


aved,  provided  the  ball  don 
mp]»7abl8. 


1.  I^anki  MK>«  ditahea  tMy  be  n 

2.  A  molehill  U  oonriderad  a,  IiMMe  impediment,  and  maj  bt 
not  touch  it  in  onj  wb/.  in  whioh  cue  it  moat  renuuD. 

3.  If  a  ball  ahonld  happen  to  lie  in  a  ikhhit  hole,  or  aarape,  01  other  place  where  it 
the  player  ma;  lift  it  out,  drop  it  and  play  from  behind  the  haiaid,  lodng  »  stroke, 

4.  Should  the  ptajer's  opponent  challenge  an  implay ablo  ball,  the  opponent  shall  be  allowed  to 
haro  one  atroke  at  the  b&ll  aa  it  lies ;  and  ahoold  he  guoceed  in  moving  it  more  thui  a  eltib  length 
from  the  place  in  which  it  la;,  the  ball  ahall  be  considered  plsjablc,  and  the  player  loaea  the  hole ; 
should  he  fail  in  doing  ao.  the  ball  shall  be  treated  aa  in  paragraph  3. 

Lttffheis  lAnkt 

L  If  A  ball  lie  in  a  rabbit  hole  or  eorape  it  may  be  lifted  and  dropped  behind,  loalng  »  atrokev 
Should  the  hole  or  Htspe  be  within  a  bunker,  the  ball  must  be  dropped  in  the  banker. 

2.  When  ice  or  snow  lies  on  the  putting-green*,  parties  ue  reoommended  to  males  their  own 
arrangemenli  as  to  Its  removal  or  not,  before  oommcDalng  their  natch. 

Mturfield  Lirtks 

L  If  a  bail  is  played  over  the  wall  imonding  the  golf-oourse,  another  ball  shall  be  dropped  lu 
nearly  aa  possible  at  the  place  from  which  that  ball  was  struck,  subject  to  tbo  loss  of  the  distance. 
Balls  driven  into  any  plantation  are  irrecoverable. 

5.  A.  bM  lying  Eii  a  nbhit-acrape  can  be  lifted  and  dropped  behind  the  scrape,  under  the  penalty 
of  one  stroke;  bttlif  the  rabbit-scrape  he  in  a  bunker,  the  ball  mtulbe  dropped  in  the  bunker. 

North  Sertmck  Unit 

1.  If  the  hJI  lie  in  water  in  the  ditch  between  the  eecond  and  third  holes,  or  in  the  Gel  Bora, 
tbo  player  may  take  it  out,  change  It  if  he  Vkee,  and,  standing  on  the  opposite  side  to  the  hide  to 
which  he  is  playing,  drop  it  behind  him  from  his  head  on  the  Une  where  it  entered  the  ditch  or 
hum,  under  the  penalty  of  one  stroke.  Should  the  ball  not  lie  In  water,  it  most  be  played  where 
it  Ilea. 

S.  Should  a  ball  be  driven  into  the  sea,  it  must,  if  reooverable,  be  dropped  on  the  beaeh  within 
two  olnb-lcDgtha  of  die  water,  under  tlie  penalty  of  one  stroke.  A  ball,  if  It  oannot  he  reooveMd, 
mnat  b«  treated  as  a  lost  balL 
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3.  Should  a  ball  be  driven  into  M17  of  the  gardens  on  the  soutb  aide  of  the  links,  into  the 
Ladiea'  Links,  Carlkemp  Plantation,  or  over  any  boundary,  fence,  or  wall  bounding  the  links, 
another  ball  must  be  dropped  u  nearly  as  possible  on  the  spot  from  where  the  first  one  was  struck, 
losing  the  distaaco  only. 

4.  On  all  ocsasionB  a  mole-hill  may  be  removed :  and  when  a  ball  lies  on,  or  touching  a  mole* 
bill  the  player  may  lift  and  drop.     No  penalty. 

6.  When  a  ball  lies  near  »  washing-tub,  or  implements  Died  in  the  upkeep  of  the  links,  they 
may  bo  removed,  and  when  near  olotbee  ot  nets,  the  ball  may  be  lifted  and  dioppcd  behind  them, 
or  the  nets  removed  to  where  the  ball  is  lying ;  balls  loucliing  the  poles  or  teeing-boics  may  be 
lifted  to  within  a  dub-length,  the  distance  Ui  the  hole  not  to  be  lesnened  thereby;  no  penalty. 
The  wooden  bridges  and  gates  are  fixtures,  and  not  to  be  moved ;  playen  muiit  take  the  gates  as 
they  find  them. 

6.  When  ice  or  snow  lies  on  the  putting-greens,  parties  are  reconuaended  to  make  their  own 
amngementa  as  to  its  removal  or  not  before  commencing  their  matoh. 

7.  Wben  a  ball  lies  in  a  rabbit-aorape  or  rabtiit-hole,  on  the  putting-green,  it  may  be  lifted  and 
<lropped ;  no  penalty. 


G.  TiiousoH  J.  Cka 
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Abbrdebn,  Tbe  Earl  of,  lo,  349 
Aberlady,  34,  55,  67,  14B,  160,  236-363 

derivation  of  tire  name,  337  w. 

Aitchison,  Mr.  T.  S.,  167,  172.  178,  : 


163 


180,  . 


303.  503 


Aitken,  Dr.  A.  P.,      ^.  , 
Allowance-makinf;,  i( 
Anderson,  Colonel,  oT  Bourhouse,  74,  G9,  373-4, 
333.405 

Rev.  F.  L.  M.,  101,  110,  as7,  365 

Jamie,  313,  390 

Mr.  I-  S..  113,  143,  357,  308,  360,  36s 

Mr.  P.  C,  318,  346 

Anderson's  Scolliih  Naliim,  quoied,  35  n. 
Anslrulber,  Sir  Ralph,  Bart ,  of  Balcaskie,  90,  93. 


Armour,  Mr.  W.  T.,  357,  363,  a65,  374.  453 
Asber,  Mr.  A.  G.  G.,  W.S,,  335  a.,  330-331 
Auchterlonte,  Willie,  356,  359,  316.  343,  346 


Avernus  of  Golf,  The, 


470. 


Badminton  Golf,  quoted,  it  n.,  10,  30,  31,  97, 

159,  333  "-.  3^8  «.,  38a.  459  B. 
Bnird  Har.  Captain,  145,  177,  370.  373.  339 

L"'}'  Anne,  84,  87,  476 

Sir  David,  the  late,  of  Newbyth,  9,  71,  Bo, 

86,  87,  88,  93,  91,  95.  100,  177,  334,  339, 


8$,  86, 
^..441 


-  Sir  David,  of  Newbyth,  138 

the  family  of,  40  n. 

Sir  John  (afterwards  Lord  Newbyth),  40 

Baldred.  Sl.,67,  515 

Balfour,  Right  Hon.  A.  J..  M.P.,  5,6, 17-18,57,79, 
9a,  117,  153,  378.  336,  344,  349;  his  ancestry, 
350 :  Mr.  A.  J.  Robertsin  on  his  conver^on  lo 
golf  and  his  style  of  play,  351-353 ;  354-35*.  ifis- 
367,  377;  speeches  on  jolf,  379-383;  on  the 
Humours  of  Golf,  383 ;  his  defence  of  golf,  383- 
^ ;  the  Timti  on.  5 ;  described  by  Mr. 
Edmund  Yates,  394-395 ;  on  Lord  Rosebery 
and  golf,  444;  anecdotes  of,  44B,  4S».  457. 
464-465,469;  letter  in  National  Kevieui  (fiauA. 
465:  verses  regarding,  49S-49B 

David,  454,  455 

Right  Hon.  Gerald,  M.P.,  351,  356,  379 

—  Mr.  James,  of  Whittingehame.  93,  107. 
=67.350 


Ballbur,  Mr.  Jamce.  secretary  of  the  Honourable 

Company,  sio-aii,  405.  407 
—  Rfght  Hon.  I.  R,  MP.,  137,  13B,  357 
Bal four-Melville,  Mr.  L.,  6,  15  n.,  153,  333,  309, 

318,  346,  357 
Boll,  Mr.  John,  9,  15  a..  306,  307,  309,  316,  345, 

346,  359.  3*0.  3**.  466 
BU9    Rock  Golf  Club.    113,    13 

members  of,  139 ;  captains  of  tt 

of  Club  Medal,  133-133 
Beaconsfield,  L(»d,  quoted,  16 
Begbie,  Mr.  Thomas,  of  Queenstonebank,  i 

i67,i74.i7S,iBo«.,a48(notyoA,  ■ 

Mr.  T.  A.,  iss,  177.  »7e,  180, 

Mr.  J.  A,,  177.  17B 

Bell,  Mr.  H.  M.,  190,  191 

Bertram,  Mr.  R.,  185,  186 

'  BiaiTiu  of  the  North,'  The.  67,  395 

'Big  Crawford,' 344;  anecdotes  of,  469 

Birds  killed  by  golf.balls.  459 

'  Black  Agnes,'  363,  381 

Blaekheatli  Golf  Club,  founded  by  Jam. 

«.,  84,  96 
Blaikie,  Mr.  C.  L..  iia,  134,  13!,  303  n. 

Rev.  Professor,  iia,  138 

Blair,  Dr..  57 


;   (^ginal 


".  302.34* 


Blylh, 


jisom,  Mr.  W.  G,,  113,  117,  iiB,  131 
37.  135.  199.  306,  336,  366,  36B,  369 
if  endurance  by,  449 ;  curious  mit^^h  bf 

rs.  461 
E.   L.   I. 


3^9.  3«; 


North  Berwick.  384-390;  of 

Gullane,  300-393 ;  of  Luffnesi.  393  ;  437,  451 

Mr.  a  Hall,  sen. ,  391 

Mr.  B.  Hall,  iij,  123,  134,  134.  '95'  "*■ 

ai7,   330,  aai.  335,  15*.  "89.  3*5.  J^B,   39>. 

406 
Bobarm  Kiik  Records,  quoted.  33  ». 
Book  of  Hours,  37,  30,  31 
itoot  ofSperls.  36 
Boothby.  Mr.  R.  T..  125  «.,  139 
- —  Major.  98.  100 

Bow  and  Arrow  i>.  Club  and  Ball,  431,  453 
Bowmont  Golf  Club.  Dunbar,  380-381 
Brand.  Provost,  367,  aSo 
Breck,  Alan,  433,  454 
Brewster,  General,  134,  36a 
Broadhurst.  Mr.  H.,  M.P.,  anecdote  of.  447 
Brodie,  ex-Provosi,  of  North  Bervrick,  73,  77,  78, 

114,  117,  119,  ai7,  343,  335,  333,  351,  450 
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Brcrtherslone,  John,  Ihe  Gullane  carrier,  159,  396 

John,  jun..  16s.  1B8,  305 

Brown,  Captain,  71,  76 

Colonel,  of  Longformiicus.  104. 173 

Mr.  Marcus  J.,  354,  360 

Mr.  Peter,  338,  242,  244,  247 

■ R, ,  first  green-keeper  al  Muirfield.  403 

— ^  Mr.  Thomas,  author  or  Cul/ana.  507 

Bruntsfield  Club.  170.  171.  18".  186 

Buccleuch,  Duke  of,  3i,  S5,  90 

Buchan,  Major,  93 

Buclile,  Mr.  J..  Bi.  S7,  SB,  102 

Burgh  Police  .Act  (1892).  79 

Burnet.  Mr.  Frank.  148-349,  433 

Caddie  and  the  Candidate,  The,  466 

- —  Shop,  The,  456 

Caddies  and  their  Employers,  453 

Callander,  Mr.  John.  116,  134,  167,  173.  173-174. 

Campbell.  Sir  Hugh  Hume,  Bart.  .oCMarchmont. 

96.  387,  463 
^ofSaddell,  Mr,  John,  71.73,80,86,  88,  94, 


Mr.  L.,  360 

Willie,  150,  374  n.,  336,  338,  343 

Cambuea,  Roman  game  of,  31.  33 
Cariyle.  Jane  Welsh,  389,  395.  515 
Rev.  Dr.,  of  Inveresk,  45  a.,  56,  57,  58.  59, 

Carmichael,  Messrs.  J.  and  G.,  370 

Carnegie.  Mr.  G.  F..  71,  84.  88.  89,  93.  95.  476 

Carse,  Mr.W.,  185.  190,  396.  397,  300.  434.  435, 


Cathie,  the  lale  Mr.  P.,  156,  183,  191 

CaMoHa.  4S4-45S 

Chambers.  Mr.  C,  E,  S.,  113,  359-360 

.._    .,_^__    „j^  ,,p^  j^_  jjp^  ,^^  j^. 


Championship.  The  Amateur.  316-318  ;  first 

test  for.  316-317 ;  conditions  of,  317-318;  n 

ofthelinallies,  318 
Championship,  The  Open  (1895),  15  n.  ;  (■ 

305-30B:  chief  scores,  307-308 
(1896},  308-314 ;  prindpal  sc 

314  :  list  of  past  wmners,  314-316 


Hon.  Evan.  350 

Hot.  Francis.  9,  47,  59-61 

Chiene,  Prof,  John,  70  ».,  357 

C&ali,  23,  39,  30 

Clapperton.  Mr.  W.  R..  116,  173,  193,  304 

Clark,  Mr.  Robert,  98,  306.307,337,  3^-363,  406; 

his  Got/:  a  Royal  and  ABCirnl  Game,  4a  n., 

333"-.  36a 
'  Colonel,'  The.  on  Gullane.  398-407 ;  his  dream. 


Com 


ng  of  the  Honourable  Company  of  Edin 
-gh  Golfers  to  GulL-ine.  The  ■  oldest  inhabi 
t '  on  the,  395-398  ;  '  The  Colonel '  on  the 


County  Cup,  The  East  Lothian,  300-303;  win- 
ning Clubs  and  their  represenlatives,  301-303 

Craven,  Mr.  W.,  1B5,  1B6.  190.  191.  300,  437 

Croal.  Mr.  D.,  384,  286,  413 

Mr.  James,  284,  413,  434 

Mr.  J.  a.  393 

Croal.  Mr.  J.  P.,  3M;  on  the  Evolution  ofGullane 
and  North  Berwick.  408-414  ;  433,  435.  438 

Croall,  Mr.  David,  116,  391 

Mr.  William,  361,363 

Cunningham,  Mr.  St.  Clair.  155,166, 194  ;  curious 
golfing  experience  of,  461 

Mr.  John.  177,  178,  180 

Curious  match  between  Mr.  Bloxsom  and  Ben 
layers.  461 

Dall,  Provosi.  77,  114 

Dalrymple,  David  {afterwards   Lord  Westhall}. 

■16.  47 
Sir  Hew,  Bart.  ,7011..  106. 109.  iti,  115,  334, 


Sir  Walter,  Bart.,  30,  134.  137.  139,  140,  ' 

'43.  36+ 

Mr.  W..  quoted,  39,  333  h. 

DalrjTnple-Hom  of  Wcslhall,  Colonel,  47 

Dalziel,  Mr.  G.,  75.  133,  114,  136.  247,  336. 
368,369 

Mr.  F.,  370 

Darnley,  Lord,  35.  432 

Dear  Golf  Picture,  A.  463 

De  Zoete,  Mr.  W.  M..  105,  15s,  335,  367,  383 

Dick  Lituder,  Sir  John,  99,  170 

Dick.  Mr.  William.  364,  366.  367,  37a.  471 : 
reminiscences  of.  373-373 

Dirleton,  3.  4,  79.  147,  157,  370,  375 

Castle  Golf  Club,  149,  183-193,301,  304:  ori- 
ginal committee  and  members  of,  138  ;  captains 
and  secretaries  of,  190;  winners  of  medida  of, 
190-191 ;  eilracts  from  minutes  of  the,  191-193 

Disputes  in  a  famous  match,  461-463 

Doleman.  Mr.  A.  H.,  on  Lady  Margaret  Scott. 
and  golf  for  ladies,  330'33i ;  on  old  Willie 
Park's  style,  338 

Don  Wauehope.  Mr.  P.  R,,  338 

Douglas,  Sir  Archibald,  34 

George,  145,  343 

William,  Earl  of.  67 

Douglases,  The,  34.  430,  ■;i4 
Drinks  named  after  cfauri 


,  Rev.  Doctor  John,  49 

—  Mr.  John,  336,  333.  366,  381 

::)unbar,  363-283,  466 

course  described.  364-366 

Gfcrge,  Earl  of.  364 

Golf  Club.  367-379  ;   captains  and  dttm- 

dents  of  the,  375 ;  winners  of  Club  Medal, 
375 ;  of  Roxbur^  and  Warrcnder  Medals, 
276-277;  extracts  from  the  minutes  of  Ihe,  377- 


279;  ! 


mtheai 


s,  379 


-  Castle  Club 

-  Golfing  Society,  regulations  of  (1794).  55-56 

-  I.adies'  Club,  381-383 ;   list  of  medal  win- 
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Dunbar  Kecoid  (profesuonal),  459 
'  Dunn  Era, '  The,  334 

Gouilay,  337 

Jamie.  9.  315,  327,  329 

John  D..  337 

Dunn.  Tom,  9,  iiB,  117, 333-336. 341,364, 448, 460 

Willie,  9.  326,  336.  337 

Jamie  and  WilPie,  v.  Tom  Morris  and  Allan 

Robertson,  333-336 

EastLothiah,  3,5, 7-10. 11.  »'.3».  43.  53.61. 

65.  66.  83,  316,  345.  373.  409-  A30 
Bast  Lothian.  Kn-$j(i 
East  Lolblan  County  Cup,  Tbe,  300-303 

first  County  Toumamenl.  399-300.391 

Golf  Club,   161,   166-183 ;  presidents 

and  secretaries  of  the,  178 ;  medallists  of  tbe. 

178,  180;  extract  from  minute-book  or  the, 

181-183 

Golf-pelents.  364 

Green-keepers,  343 

Edinburgh,  excerpt  from  Town  Council  Minute?^ 

of.  5455  I  Trophy  presented  by  Town  Council 

10  Honourable  Company  of  Golfers,  43,  44 
Edinburgh  Evening  Diipaich.    Tht.   quoted  or 

referred  to.  34,  29.  358,  359.  360.  399,  407 
Eglinton,  Earl  of  85,  101,  loS.  316 
Everard,  Mr.,  336,  331.  341.  346.  347,  463 
Evolution  of  Golf.  16,  33.  33,  009,  313 

Ihc  golf-ball,  83 

Gullane  and  Nonb  Berwick,  408-414 

Exihiquer  Rolls  0/ Scotland,  tfiOl^.  149 

Fairlie,  Colonel  J.  O.,  of  Coodham,  99,  93,  95. 

Fereuson,  Bob,  9.  150.  333,  333;  Mr,  Horace 
Hutchinson  on,  333 ;  345.  366.  390,  430.  438 

Ferme,  Mr.  W.  T.,  393 

Femie.  Willie,  31,  146.  314,  315,  34a 

'  I^ery.'  344.  406 

Finlay,  Mr.  Cbarles  P.,  W.S.,  358.  391 

Five-Green  Foursome,  The,  368,  369,  376,  391 

Fletcher  of  Salton,  Mr.,  185 

■Flynn.'aa6,  344 

Forbes.  Duncan,  of  CuUoden,  43,  44,  45,  407 

Fore!  by  Dr,  A.  P.  Aitkcu.  504 

Forrest.  John,  131 

Foulis.  Sir  John,  of  Ravelslone,  excerpt  from 
Account-book  of,  40 

Foursomes,  historic,  365-370 

Funk.  Concerning,  by  the  Rev,  W.  Proudfoot, 
437-430 

'GARDKMOrScOTLANU,'  The,  3,  431 

Gardiner,  Colonel,  395,  514 

Garrick,  David.  58,  59 

Geddie,  Mr.  John,  verses  by,  371 ;  on  'A  Holy 

Land  of  Golf,'  373-376  ;  437 
Gibson,  Mr.  John,  of  Woolmel,  17S.  39' 
Gibson-Carmichad,  Sir  T.  D.,  M.  P.,  quoted,  29 

GJeniiie,  Mr.  G..'  ,.  ,  . 

Goddard,  Mr.  W,.  103.  103.  333.  329 

Goff,  Tht.  by  Malhlson,  7  ;  quoted,  45,  1 


Golf,  quoted  or  referred  10.  30,  31,  33  n.,  97  b., 
199,  138,  1B9,  314.  316  n,,  333  »..  338,  140, 
3S7,  358.  306  «-,  3>o  *■.  330.  334.  336  "■■  340. 
34'.  344  "■.  346  "..347  "-.35'.  354.  357  «-. 


--  Clubs,  improvenienls  in.  17 

-  Courses.  East  Lolbian.  4.  5 

-  -fever  at  North  Berwick.  455-456 

-  in  the  Low  Counlries.  33.  37.  38,  39,  30, 


■  -match,  the  6rEt  inlemational,  39 

■  -playing  prohibited  by  Act  of  fttfl 

36  H.,  36,381,489-490 

under  difficulties.  451-453 

Golf  Ball,  7'4e  Ch/^,  491-492 

Golfers'  Tickets,  119 

Golfer's  Guide,  The.  39,  333  n.,  328  n. 

Year-Book.  7"*«(i866j,  95.  337  o. 

CoJtiad.  The.  Carnegie's,  477-480 

Golfiana,  Carnegie's,  quoted.  1,  71.  84,  88  a.,  89 

a,,  9on..  93n..93n.,95.  476 
Golfiana:  or  a  Dafal  Civllane.  Brown's.  507-512 
Golfing,  quotation  from,  iB-19 
Golfing  and  ether  Poems  and  Songs,  Thomson's. 

484-489 

Annual,  The.  331  n. .  334,  241 

Golfing  Championship,   past   winners   of   Ihe, 

314-316 
Good  Words  quoted,  24.  350  n. 
Gordon.  Mr.  More,  of  Charlton,  387 
Gosford.  33.  59,  61,  336,  337,  375.  433.  427.  515 
Gouriay,  John.  300,  333-333 
Graham,  Rev.  K.  Balfour,  in  Slatistical  Account 

(1841),  quoied.  81 
Granl.  Davie.  7,  359,  340.  341-34".  4SS 

Sir  Francis,  P.R.A.,  89,  93.  94 

— —  General  Sir  Hope,  quoted  on  golf,  96-97 ; 

Mr.  Everard  on  his  siyle  of  play,  97 
-  of  Kilsraston.  Mr.,  9a,  and  a.,  185 


jialane 


Common,  i 


balf  a  century  ago, 


Gullane  Links,  4S4 

Gullane  tjnks  Law  Case,  163-165 

Golf  Club,  192-303  :  captains  of  (he,  198  ; 

winners  of  Ihe  club  Irophies.   199 ;  eilracis 

from  the  minutes  of  Ihe.  199-202 

Golfers.  The,  909.203 

Green  Record.  165.  464 

Hill,  Mr.  John  Harrison  on.  414-430;  168. 


373 
Remi 

390-393 
—  Voung  Willie  Par 
Gutta-percha,  64,  65.  8 


of,  by  N 


,  E.   L.   1.  Blyth, 


1.  283.294 

Golf  Club,  384-293:  ciplains 

of,  393 :  winners  of  Scratch  Medal,  393-393 ; 

of  Hogarlh  Medal,  393 
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Haddington  Ladies'  Club.  293-394 
HaddingioHihirtCoaritr,  7"^*,  qaoled  or  referred 

lo,  110,  167,  168,  17D,  195.  040,  S41.  968,  iSi. 

384,  385,  a«.  333,  337  a.,  43J 
Hagan,  Mr.  F.  V.,  la?  n..  165,  ao6,  ai? 
Haldane,  Mr.  R.  B..  tS.P.,  304 


luSr'wn?'!,, 


HalkMl,  f        .     _  ,   , 

Cr«igie,  Mr.,  86,  87 

Hamilton,  Gavin.  Bishop  of  GaJloway,  56 
Mr.  Nisbel,  73.  149,  153,  174,  38S 


-  Miss  Nisbet, 
— —  Ogilvy,  Mr., 
Hand-ball,  ai  n. 
Handicapping.  16 

Handsel-Monday,  66,  149,  160, 137.  347.  361,  398 
Harley,  Mr.  T.,  249-350,  353 
Harvey,  Mr.  R.  M.,  440,  45a 
■  Hanim  Scanim  '  Golf  Club,  The,  307-308 
Harrison,  Mr.  John,  on  Gullane  Hill,  414-430: 

438 
Haultain,  Dr..  133,  135,  3o3 
Hay,  Sir  Adam,  86,  90,  loi,  103 

Captain  Balrd,  145,  177.  370,  373,  339 

Major!,  D.  B.,  361 

Sir  Robert,  99,  101,  103,  330,  339,  386 

Mr.  Robert,  398,  433,  435 ;  anecdole  of, 

43S-437 
•  Hell,'  93,  458-459.  477.  S08 
Henry  viii.  and  ^1.  31  n. 
Hepliuni,  Sir  A.  B.,  Bart.,  ofSmealon,  35,  391 
Herd,  Aleiander,  9,  17,  i9'3o,  306,  309,  343 
Herodotus  on  ball-ptay,  ai 
'  Hel  yer  ba','  473 
Hilton.  Mr.  H.  H,,  9,  a6i  n.,  306,  307,  346,  360  ; 

on  the  condition  of  Eut  Lothian  greens,  473- 

474 
Histonc  Foursomes,  365-370 
Hockey,  33 

Hodge,  Mr.  T.,  100  «. 
Hogg,  Mr.  W.  T.  M.,  WS 
Holes  taken  in  one  stroke,  470-471 
Hole  play  and  stroke  play  contrasted,  15,  t6 
Holy  Land  of  Golf,  A,  Mr.  John  Geddie  01 


,.376 


373- 


e,  John,  author  of  Douglai,  57.  58 
Honourable  Company  of  Edinburgh  Golfers, 
The,  5,  43-55  :  eicerpts  from  minute-book  of, 
43-44,  46,  47,  48,  49-501  the  ordinary  drink 
«,4S;  captainsof'{i744'i8oo),  501  regulations 
(>7S5).  S'-S« :  Sal  0/  Caust  of  the,  S4-5S. 
>oB  1  84,  308-335;  1^^  °'  '"'  t'77S)>  5>' 
S3:  (1809).  ao9-3io;  (1839),  313-314;  'belt- 
book  of  the,  50,  319  ;  the  clubhouse  at  Muir- 
fteld,  310,  aai-aaa.  33a.  401  ;  relics  of.  at 
Muirfield.  934-335;  accounu  of  the,  331-333; 
uniform  of  the.  33a;  captains  of  the  (iBoi- 
1B96),  333;  winners  of  Gold  Medal,  333-135; 
of  Simpson  Medal  and  Winter  Medal,  3^5 
Hope  Challenge  Cup,  342,  355,  303-304;  winners 
of,  31M 

Medal,  303-303  ;  winners  of,  303 

Captain  Edward  S,,  343.  355,  303 

Mr.  H,  W.,  of  Luffness,  19a,  338,  239,  340, 

245,  251 ;  reminiscences  of,  252-253 ;  357,  433 
Mr.  William,  aiS.  aa6 


Howden,  Dr.,  984 

Hsa  HiaaariAur  flayed  al  Pila  Seelica;  or, 

IViy  /kt  Crimti  Act  ma!  sviftaitd,  49S-496 
■  H.  P.'  Golfers,  The,  203-304 
Hurley,  Irish  game  of,  aa 
Hutchinson,  Mr.  Horace  G..  16:  quoted.  30-31, 


465.  49' 

INTBRCOURSE  between   Holland 

uid  Scotland, 

Inventor  of  the  Dumb  Caddie.  The,  468 
Ireland,  Gcdf  in,  356 

Jackson,  Mr.  D.  M.,  134  ».,  128,  131,  360 
Jamesv.,7,  33,  34,  336 

n.'of  England,  39 

Jerviswoode,  Lord,  and  the  North  Berwick  East 
Unks  Case,  70 

/lu  du  Kol/.  38-39 

1/.  33  n..  33.  30,  33  n. 
Jeudepaume,  33,  445 
Johnston,  Mr.  R.  Herbert,  W.S.,  307.  330 
■  Jova's  Neuk,'  160,  374,  398,  419 
Kathbrinb,  Queen,  si  k. 

Ktip  your  it  an  Iki  Ba' ;  a  Ballad  0/  ilu  Be- 
ginner, by  I,ord  Slormonth  Darling.  493-494 

Kemp,  Mr.  D.  R.,  335  a.,  aa/,  aaS 

Kerr,  Rev.  John,  laa.  117,  155,  173,  i&a,  aoo, 
aoi,  9t8.  358,  433 

Kilspin die  Club,  The,  237-338,  351 

Kinloch,  Sir  Alexander,  too  n..  103,  177,  1S3. 
317,  9i8,  343,  353,  391,  40&.  460  n. 

Sir  David,  85,  86,  89 

Major  D.  A.,  290,  391 

—~  Captain  H.  A.,  391 

Kirk,  Bob,  97,  365,  390 

Kirkaldy,  Andrew,  7, 146.  358,  359,  338,  34a.  343. 

439,461,463.  473 
Hugh,  7,  138,  306,  307,  309,  33a,  340,  343, 

461,  463 
Jack,   his  record  on   Dunbar  course.   374. 

459 
Kletickiisim,  33;  described,  34 
Knox,  John,  and  Sabbath  Observance,  36  ;  389, 

395.  405,  420.  5'S 
LAtDLAT,  Mr.  J.E.,6,  74,  III,  113, 131,  149. IS'' 


'  Lamp  of  I»thiai 
-at).  6- 


4,  3S9;   {Lamfas  La\ 
;  quoted. 


a?,  30. 


Lang.  Mr,  Andrew,  1 

129,  459  "- 
Latimer.  Bishop,  on  archery,  7 
Lauder,  Sir  John  Dick,  99,  103 

Rev.  John,  38 

Law,  Mr.  James,  133,  150,  153.  155,  305,  358. 
337.  338.  365-  368.  369.  4'3.  447 


,y  Google 


Lava  if  AHcitKt  Golf,   Tht,  by  Ibe  Bulhor  of 

Lavi  t-yries.  489-491 
Leconfiefd,  Lord,  958,  961 
Lees,  Charles,  R.S.A.,  91,  94,  107  b. 
Leigbton,  I^rd,  P.R.A.,  ai  n. 
Leilh,  links  of,  36,  39,  4a,  48,  50,  53,  67,  aoB,  910 
Lindsay,  Sir  David,  of  the  Mount,  33,  34,  187, 

a89 
Lockbart.  Mr.  L  M.,  quoted,  100  ».;  3/9 
Lc^an  of  Kestalrig.  4 
'  Lord  Presiongran^,'  454,  455 
Lome,  The  Marquis  of,  33  ;  his  deicripEioil  Of 

Kletuhiasin.  24 
Low,  Lord,  his  decision  as  to  horae-training  on 

Gullane  Common,  163,  195 
'  Luckie  Clephan's,'  44,  4S 
LMffitts!,  513 
Luffness  Club,  Tbe  old.  9^8-156 ;  captains  and 

secretaries   of.    353 ;   winners  of   President's 

Medal,  353-354 ;   winners  of  Tail  Club  and 

Star,  954-355  ;  extracts  from  the  minutes  of, 

The  New,  356-363 ;  oripnal  life-mem- 
bers of  the,  357-358:  opening  of  the  course, 
958-359;  the  course  described.  359-960 

A  Day  at,  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Robertson,  editor  of 

Golf,  4=1-437 

Voung  Willie  Park's  reMH^   over  the  old 

course,  464 

L^lon,  Mr.  H.,  198 

T. ,  sen. ,  193.  193.  197 

T.jun.,  188,  189 

Lyell,  Mr.  D.,  W.S..  ia>,  123,  177.  183,  358 

Macfie,  Mr.  A.  F..  316 

MacKecbnie,  Mr.  R.  M..  138 

Macnab.  Archie,  403 

M'Caul,  Mr.  James.  S.S.C.,  "w*,  358 

M'Cuaig,  Mr,  D.,  997,  998,  391 

M'CuUoch.  Mr.  D.,  77,  109,  no 

Mr.  J..  138,  144;  GolfiH  tkt  Year  tooa. 

M^nafd,  Mr.  W.,  rs6 

M'Gregor,  Mr.  Gregor,  130,  I9i,  359 

M'lntcob,  Mr.  C,  i83,  193,  194.  199 

jun.,  193,  198,  199,  301 

Maitland-Dougall,  Admiral,  97,  334 
Malhison,   Rev.  T.,  44;    his  dj^  quoted,   45. 

U-Pbentm.  Rev.  Dr.  J.  G.,  on  Mr.  Mitchell- 

tnnes,  97-98 ;  340  n.,  349 
Man  I  OiufEmd.  4S0,  483,  483 
Mansfield,  Mr.  lames,  306,  307,  314,  319,  aao 
MaiT  tjueen  nf  Scots,  7.  35,  36  n.,  363,  405,  433; 

sale  of  on  inUnSting  necklace  belonging  to, 

471-479 
Maxwell,  Sir  Herbert,  33  n.  141 
Mayhew,  Mr.  Henry  W.,  9f^  quoted.  aB 
Melville,  Andrew,  405 
Miller.  Bob,  344,  451 
Mitchell,  Mr.  ]..  131 

Mitchell- 1  ones,  Mr.  Gilbert,  97.  98,  99.  399,  386 
—  —  Mr.  Norman,  to,  361 
'  Moderate  '  Party,  The,  56 
Molleson.  Mr  J.  A.,  iSB,  190,  193,  198 
Monck,  General,  69 


UX  xzxi 

Mortis,  old  Tom,  9,  17-18,  73.  74,  78,  154,  317, 

339,  ass.  a57.»6i,  969,  971,  377,  309,  323,  334. 

334,   366.  38a,   409,   431,    438,    4S3,   459  s, ; 

anecdote  of,  468-469,  474,  496 
young  Tom,  9,   73,  74.  97,  118,  305,  314. 

3'S,  339.  330.  331.  33=".  389.  430.  438 

G.,  337,  338 

James,  77 

Morrison,  Mr.  C,  903 

Muirlield   Course,    4  :   length  of.  391 :   the  new 
'  clubhouse  al,  aai-aaa  ;  the  old  course  and  the 

new  compared,  938-330 

Horse-training  at,  ar6 

Opening  of  tbe  new  green  al,  917-318 

Mure.  Mr.  W.  J.,  100  H.,  939  n.,  335,  351 
Murray,  Mr.,  of  Baltencrieff  Mains,  anecdote  of, 

468 

Mr.  Graham,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  336 

Musselburgh,  its  trade  with  Holland,  34 ;  links. 


Napier,  Sir  Aschi bald,  75 

Nelson,  Mr.  Charles,  367 

Newbylh,  Lord,  40;  mansion.house,  41 

Nisbet,  Sir  John,  147  «.,  407 

Noble,  ■  Wully,'  160  «..  316  «.,  396 

North  Berwick,  67-147 

Mr.  Edmund  Yales  on,  399-395 

enlarged  course,  143-147  :  Prolesuonal 

Tournament  al  opening  of,  146-147 

Golf  Course,  original  Green  Committee 

of,  75 ;  comparison  of  new  with  old,  75-76,  419 

Golf  Club,  its  medal,  69  «,;  payment 

to  feuars,  70;  80-110  ;  rqjulations  of  the 
{1833),  80,  81:  rules  of  the  (1839),  Bo;  list 
of  members  (1833-1846).  8B-93  ;  summary  of 
admissions  {1848-18841,  99;  captains  and 
secretaries  of  the,  103  ;  wmners  of  the  Glen- 
saddell  and  Eglinlon  Gold  Medals,  t03 ; 
ninners  of  the  Club  Gold  Medal,  104-105 ; 
extracts  from  minutes  of  the  (Old).  105-110 

Ladies"  Golf  Club,  133-136  ;    rules  of 

*be,  135/136  ;  winners  of  the  medal.  136;  a 
disUnguished  'associate '  of,  134,  363 


"\'  ? 


d  Moncricff 
il  Recoids,  excerpts  from, 


NailmiB/or  All.  The,  483-484 
Notes  and  Anecdotes : — 

'  Addressin'  the  Ba','  454 

A  la  Ananias.  468 

Avemus  of  Golf,  The,  470 

Balfour,  Mr.  A.].,  on  Lord  Rosebery  and  Golf. 


Big  Slake.  A,  447 
'  Bob  S — —  a  Rale  Fine  Gentleman,'  464 
Bow  and  Arrow  v.  Club  and  Ball,  453 
Irilhers  a',  45B-4r- 
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Notes  and  Arecdoies — Cenlinnfd  :— 
a«an  '  Loft,'  A,  447 

'Codlin  or  Short' — Two  Shillings  a  round,  466 
Cribbln'  Vl«,  443 
Cricket  and  Goir  at  Gullane,  447 
Curious  Collision,  A,  461 
'  Daein'  your  Shapes, '  456 
Dear  Golf  Picture.  A.  463 
'  Dinna  Mind  Me."  469 
Disputes  in  a  Famous  Match,  461-462 

■  Dormitory,'  A.  447 
Driving  Competition,  44S 
Dubious  Advice,  459 

Dunbar  (Professional)  Record.  459 

East  Linton.  459 

Lothian  Players  and  the  Medal  Week  at 

St  Andrews.  1B94,  457 
Equal  Footing,  441 
Evils  of  a  ■  Strike,'  The,  447 
Exorbitant  Caddie  Slimied,  An.  469 
Faux  Pa,.  454 
Feats  of  Endurance,  449 
Fever-smillen.  455-456 
Fore !  warned,  468 
Golf  a  Serious  Game,  446 

and  Life.  446-447 

Parlance  Invading  the  Pulpit,  45B 

too  Eipensive,  465 

under  Difficulties.  4JI.  45a 

'GowfTers'  Language  maisl  Awfu','  453 

Grass,  443 

Great  cry  and  little  '00,  As  the  Deil  said  to  the 

tleein'  soo.  467>468 
Greenhorn,  A,  46S 
Gullane,  Then  and  Now,  467 
Gutta-percha.  441 
•Haar,  "The,  473-474 
Hat  Feat,  A,  456 
'  Hel  yer  Ba','  473 
Hislop's  Terrier,  Mr. ,  443 
H.I.H.  Coils.  446 
Holes  taken  in  One  Stroke,  470-471 
Holing  the  Short  Putts,  468-469 
Hunting  of  the  Pot,  The,  445 
Intereitmg  Necklace,  An,  471-471 
Inventor  of  the  Dumb  Caddie.  The,  46S 
.  Irremediable  Regret,  461: 
-  Is  that  Wud  ? '  460 
'Ifs  an    III    Bird  that   Fyles  its  Ain    Nest,' 

457-458 

Kn  Wood  s  Swmg.  44a 
diay.  Mr.,  and  the  Mouse,  47a 
Laidlay's  Prototype,  Mr.,  465 

Leear,  A ,  469 

Left-handed  Club  in  a  Set.  A,  458 
Longest  Drive.  The,  454 

■  Loose  i'  Ihe  Cjlue,'  459 

'  I-ord  Presiongrange,   454-455 

Mercy  for  Puir  Auld  Scotland.  46a 

Military  Salute,  A,  464-465 

Misplaced  Confidence,  473 

Missing  Pilch,  The.  451 

'  Mr.  Joe  Biggar.  M.P.,'  448 

More  Precious  than  a  Championship,  445 

Moses  and  Golf  in  Egypt,  445 

No  Serving  of  Two  Masters.  463 


Notes  and  Anecdotes — Continmtd: — 
'  Notable  Personality,'  A.    "  Ah  1 '  444 
Not '  Gentlemen '  but  '  Golfers.'  466 

Old  Bark.  4.^3 


Paper-bag  Bunker,  A.  454 

Park.  Willie,  at  Gullane  and  Luffnexs,  464 

Penalty  for  Praise,  457 

Polite  Burglary,  45B 

Professor  Huiley'a  respect  for  North  Berwick, 

445 
Pun  that  was  not  resented.  A,  473 
Queer  Game.  A—' GowfT,' 445   > 
Railwaymen's  Raid.  The,  453 
Red  Herring  or  Fluke,  464 
Remarkable  Tee-Shot,  A,  456 
Riddle  of  Claret,  A,  470 
R.  L,  Stevenson's  Calriona,  454 

Impson-Bissel,  A,  459-460 


Rosebery,  Lord,  d 
Rough  on  the  Birdie: 
Sair  Yark.  A,  44a 


r.  Ualloi 


Secret  of  John  Ball's  Success,  The,  466 

Seeing  Double,  465 

■  Silver-Mounted  Caddies,'  460 

'Skyin'  the  Ba','  469 

Sour  Grapes,  47a 

Spacwifc's  Ignorance.  The,  451 

'  Stolen  Waters  are  Sweet '  (?).  471 

Strange  Intervention.  A.  461 

Swecnum's  Swindle— The  Biter  Bit,  460 

Swing  Conipclition,  A,  466 

yhitK  consecutive  Holes  in  Six  Strokes,  465 

Tall  Hat  Story  from  Gullane,  A,  456 

Three  Matches  in  One,  461 

Ta  Qbmui.  468 

Twelve  More,  448 

Two-taced  Gutia.  A,  463 

Unwarrantable  Usurpation,  448-449 

Virtue  of  Self-respect,  The,  463 

Wanted— A  Mangle.  448 

'We  Conservatives,' 4S7 

Wheen  Fules.  A.  447 

Whistling  for  the  Wind,  473  . 

Whilt  Coikadt.  The.  470 

Worms  on  the  Golf-course,  466 

Wrong  End,  The,  458 


13.  154.  ai8 


Ogilvv,  Mr.  Hamilton,  i 
'Old  Borlum,'  160,376 
Oliphant,  Mr.  R.,  87,  88,  89,  93,  103 
Opening  of  the  enlarged  course,  North  Berwick, 
143-147  ;   Professional  Tournament  at,  146-147 
Oswald.  Mr.  J.,  of  Dunnikier,  138 
'  Our  Elssayisls,'  437-438 
Onthwaite,  Mr.  J.  H.,  133,  144-145 


Paganica,  Roman  game,  31 
Palmer,  Mr.  William,  153,  155,  176 
Park,  Andrew,  369,  377 
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39".  433.438.,,. 

jroong  Willie,  9 

340,  343 ;    bis  volume  on 

_  GuUane  and  Luflheu.  464 


Pearson,  Miss,  331 

Penn,  Mr.  Jobn.  M.P.,  105,  15a,  153,  155,  15G, 

34a.  3S3r  367.  383.  4>3 
Peler's,   Mr.    H.    T.,   Rtmmtscoues,    333-334, 

P^oa  Paxlon,  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Aitken,  503 

Playfair,  Major,  79,  90,  94,  103 

Plenderleilh,  David,  40a,  403,  404 

Potleous,  Captain,  57 

Pol-himling,  445 

Prestonpans,  3,  4c,  57,  58,  191,  a9S-»99,  434 

TbornlTH:  Club,    395-399;    rules    irf    the. 

(1B56)    a96-ap7;    oldest    1 ' — '    


Proudfool,  Rev.  W.,  390;  on  Davie  Strath, 
330-331 ;  4'a.  433.  435 1  on  Funk,  437-430 ; 
438,  468 

Pulpit  i-.  Press,  at  Laffness,  367,  433-437 

Purves,  Mr.  A.  P.,  W.S.,  on  the  GuUane  Com- 
mon Law  Case,  163-165 

Dr.   Laidlaw,  ag.   igo,  319.  331  ;  quoted, 

346  «■ 

Mr.  James,  S.S.Cguoled,  68,  355;  403 

Putting,  the  accidental  ongin  of,  33  n. 

'like  a  puir  kittlin','  419 

'  QUBE.s  of  Watering-places,'  The,  67  «..  139 


Random  Reroi 

430-437 
■  R^>hael  at  Golf,'  A.  30 
Rattray,  Surgeon,  46 
Rml  Political  Crisis.  A.  496,  498 
Rmslrum  dt  Panmurt,  quoled,  S9  n. 
Reid,  Mr.  James,  W.S.,  357,  a6i,  367,  507 
Rembrandt's  Jeu  du  Kolf.  39 
Rhodes  Golf  Club.  136-143  ;   course  described, 

139-141 ;  original  roembCTS  of,  138 
Robertson,  Allan,  9,  115,  333.  334,  336,  337,  338, 


3»9 


-  Dr.  Ar^ll,  golBng 

337  :  ot  Willie  Park,  senr..  337;  393,  453 

Dr.,  Ihe  historian,  57,  58 

Mr.  A.  J.,  on  Mr.  felfour's  golf,  351-353; 

on  a  Day  at  Luffiiess.  431-437 ;  438 
—  Mr.  A.  W..  165.  199  «. 

Mr.  J.  A,,  1B8,  198,  300,  353,  358 

Mr.  Gordon,  14a,  143,  453,  471 

Holland,  Douglas,  309,  337,  338,  343 
Rosebery  family.  40 


Roiebery,  Lord,  1 

Golf.  443 
Ross.  Mr.  A.  M., 


.    Mr.  Balfour  and 


Roy.  Rev.  Neil,  quoted,  33.  34  "•:  59.  336 
Royal  and  Ancient  Golf  Club,  9.  47,  53,  84,  97, 

III.  187.  356,  333,  345,  349  «..  353,  359,  361, 

4S7.  496-  497 

Caledonian  Golf  Oub,  84 

Uverpool  Golf  Club,  130,  305  n. .  316,  317, 

'  Rofus,'  361 

'  Rum  Shrub.'  86  n. 

Rutherford,  Lord,  anecdote  of.  474 

St.  Andrews.  5,  15,  17  n.,  47,  65,  7B,  94,  137. 

309,  aaa,  336.  305  «..  306  n.,  317.  337.  357. 

406,  4^7,  496 
St.    Clair,   Mr.    William,    of   Roslin,   49,    50, 

*  Si.  Jerome's  Fair,'  335 

Sanderson,  Dr.  Henry,  R.N.,  315-316 

Sayers,  Ben,  7,  8,  138,  147,  150.  153.  358,  359, 
361,  307,  31a  B..  314.  336,  337.340;  Mr. 
Everard  on,  341 ;  343,364.3651366;  curious 
match  between,  and  Mr.  Bloisom.  461 ;  his 
North  Berwick  record,  463 ;  anecdote  of,  473 

George,  259,  361,  343,  471 

Scolias  Game.  513-514 

Scotland,  the  home  of  golf.  3^-33 

The,  quoled  or  r^erred  lo.  33  n..  135 


Scott,  I 


13,  430,  433,  447,  438 
,  anecdote  of,  378 

i-aay  marjjarel.  319.  330,  33I 

Sir  Waller,  35,  57  n.,  an  b.,  434.  S<9"- 

Seton,  George,  seventh  Lord,  35 

golf  at,  7,  35,  36,473 

Shaw  Slewart.  Mr.  R.  F..  137,  138 

Shinty,  33 

Shirriff,  Mr.  S.  D.,  167,  168,  176,  391 

Simpson,  Jack,  145 

Sir  Walter,  Bart, ,  his  theory  of  the  evolution 

of  golf,  33-33  s, ;  336,  335,  356,  344,  347  ;  bis 
Art  of  Calf,  3%  n..  3a6,  363;  406,  459,460 

'Snfin'  Jamie  Balfour,'  zio-aii,  405,  407 

Six-Green  Foursome,  "The,  370 

'Sleepy  Hollow,'  390 

Sroilb,  Mr.  Daniel,  177,  300,  365,  391 

Mr.  R.,  his  problem,  436 

Sandy,  344 ;  anecdotes  of.  450-451 

Sligo,  Mr,  of  Seaeliffe,  85,  86,  87,  115 

SmoUell.on  a  visit  to  Ldth  Links  in  1766,48; 


184,  187,   19a,  300,  390,  . 


,y  Google 


THE  GOLF-BOOK  OF  EAST  LOTHIAN 


Slrath,   Davie,  9,  97,  tog,   116.   ia6,   319-3^: 

Rev.  W.  Proudtoot  on,  330-331 ;  v.  Mr.  A.  M. 

Ross.  331 ;  V.  Mr.  John  Ball,  331 ;  336;  337, 

389,  390.  411,4".  438 
Stormonili  Darling,  Lord,  357,  493;  poems  by, 

493-494 
Stuait,  Mr.  A.,  113.  so6,  S07,  317,  333.  334.  340, 

357-358.  359.  406.  44S.  460 
Sunday    Golf,    excerpis  from  Tyninghame  and 

Hiunbie  Klrk-Session  Records  on.  37-38 

Observance,  36,  37,  489,  500 

Sutlie,  Sir  George,  of  Balgone,  44,  46,  395 

Sir  James.  37a 

Caplain    R.  G.,   of  Balgone,  46,   75,   104 

(inilifllS  ■  F,  S.'  erroneous),  i.o,  .13.  364,  3^5 

Tait,  Mr.  F.  G.,  6,  74,  153,  361,  a6a,  309,  318, 
345.  356-357 :  Mr.  J.  E.  Laidljiy  on,  357  ;  3*0- 
456,  458 

Rev.  J.  H.,  341,  242,  344,  431 ;  anecdote  of, 

44S;  4si 

— -  Mr.  Boben,  343,  347, 348,  352.  433.  433 

Mr,    R.    J.    B.,    250,    253,    254;    random 

reminiscences  of.  430-437  ;  438 

Tanlallon  Golf  Club,  114-137;  victory  of,  over 
Bass  Rock  Club  (1889),  119-120  ;  and  Royal 
Liverpool  Golf  Club(i88i),  130;  return  match 
{1892).  iao-121 ;  clubhouse,  123  ;  conlribution 
to  green,  iia.  133;  captains  and  secretaries 
of  ihe,  134:  winners  of  Oub  Scratch  Medal, 
134-135 ;  winners  of  Chambers  Cup.  135;  of 
Brodie  and  Whiiecross  Medals,  136 ;  extracts 
from  minutes  of,  126-127 

'TapptlHen,' A,  3ii  n. 

Taylor,  J.  H.,  9,  16.  n.,  17  ;  on  his  clubs  and  style 
of  play,  18-19:    146.  309,  310,  313,  316,  340, 

343.413 

Mr.  W.  B.,  124 

Tennant.  Sir  Charles,  of  The  Glen,  99,  387 
Thomson.    Mr.   John,  quoted,   158-159;   484; 

verses  by,  484-489 

Mr.  T.  D.,   155,   183.   195.  300,  303.   318, 

368 
Thorntrec  Club,  The.  j 
Timti,  The.  quoted,  5 
Til-Bit!  quoted,  86,  87 
Tod.   Mr.  J,  Wharton,  110,  113.  233.  335,  336, 


True  Doclrini  sflht  S 
Tumbull,  Mr.  D.,  200,201,  232  b.,  344 
Tweeddale.  The  Marquis  of,  113,  365 
Tyller  of  Woodhouselee,  40 


Vardon.    HAKKV,     309,    3 

472 

Void  from  (At  Kiite,  A.  ql 

Wallace.  Mr.  A.,  135,  121 

Dr.  James.  283 

Wanster,  old  course,  238 
Warrcnder,  Sir  John,  367 

Sir  George.  367 

Wauchope.    Sir.    G.,    66, 

107 

Mr,  D.  B..  100  «.,  103 

Wedderbnm,  Sir  Peler.  40 
Wellwood,  Lord,  363 
Wemyss,  Earl  of,  33,  73,  ; 

'"'  300,  364,  375     


93,  103.  104.  287. 

,.  -   „.-„,..    ,        ort  golf,  376-379 ; 

387,  38S,  414,  436 ;  speech  on  golf  at  Gullane, 
467;  47' 


-James,  fourth  Earl  of,  9,  47 


B,  fifth  Earl  of,  9,  47,  s9-6i : 


isgolf- 


.  Coikade.  The.  470 
WhiteGulla,  A.  son. 

White,    Jack.     151.    343-343.    348.    4S=.    45^  ; 

Mr.  Thomas.  273 

Whiiecross,  Provosl,  73.  77-78.  303,  384.   387, 

388,  389,  391 
Whittingehame.  illustmiion  of  house,  6;  house 

described,  355;    Christmas  at,  aSS'SS^:    S'4- 

\\^yte- Melville,  Mr.  J.,  86,  87,  90,  93,   100  ■.. 

Whyiock,  Mr.  A..  161.  193,  407 

Mr.  W.,, 55.  ,56,177 

Wilkinson,  Mr.  Samuel,  384,  285,  286,  387,  413, 

'  WiUie  Oris/  15.  51 

Wilson.  Mr.  I.  S..  193,  198,  307 

Mr.  W.  S.,223,  359 

Wood,  Mr.  J. ,  87.  89,  93.  103,  339,  443 
Woodhouselee,  Lord,  bis  description  of  Lord 

Drum  more,  45  n. 
Worms  on  Ihe  Golf-couTse,  466 
Wright,  Nicol,  77,  115 

Yates.  Mr.  Edmund,  on  North  Berwick,  39a- 
395  ;    Mr.    Balfour   described   by.    394-395 : 

York,    Duke   of   (afterwards    James   11.),    39, 

40s 
Youth,  on  Golf  and  Life,  446-447. 
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